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1: Introduction: General 


1.0: Introduction 

The present critical bibliography not only updates the portion of my 
'Scholarship on Philo and Josephus’ (1937 — 1962) (Yeshiva University, Studies 
in Judaica, 1; New York 1963) dealing with Josephus, but it includes numerous 
items omitted from that survey, as well as revisions of many comments made 
there. 

The system of classification has been changed so as to include many more 
subdivisions. Each subdivision begins with a list of items, generally arranged 
chronologically, though modified by considerations of subject-matter, covered 
in that entry. Items appearing in more than one subdivision are repeated in the 
bibliographical entries at the beginning of every section where they appear. 
Some items are included in a subdivision not because of their central relevance to 
that subdivision but because in the course of the discussion which follows the 
author has had occasion to mention them. A number of items published before 
1937 have been included because of their relevance to the critical discussion, 
though no attempt has been made to be systematic or comprehensive for this 
earlier work. 

The present survey differs from Heinz Schreckenberg’s 'Bibliographic zu 
Flavius Josephus’ (Leiden 1968; supplement 1979) in two major respects: 1) It 
presents summaries and criticisms of the various items, whereas in general, 
Schreckenberg merely lists the items and indicates the pages relevant to Josephus; 
2) It is arranged according to topics and sub-topics, so that the reader may be able to 
see the state of the question for various aspects of Josephan scholarship, whereas 
Schreckenberg’s original bibliography is arranged by year of publication and 
his supplement alphabetically, without indication of the connection of the bib¬ 
liographical items. 

This work was completed and submitted to the editor in October, 1975, 
but delays were encountered in getting it into print. When this was finally 
assured in 1980, a supplement was clearly necessary to bring it up to date. The 
additional items have been included in the appropriate places and, to the extent 
possible, integrated with the original text. 

The survey aims at completeness from 1937 through 1980, with a few items 
included beyond that date. The author will be grateful for information as to 
omissions or errors, as well as for suggestions for making it more useful. 

The author wishes to acknowledge, with sincere gratitude, assistance re¬ 
ceived from the Louis and Minna Epstein Fund of the American Academy for 
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Jewish Research, from the Lucius N. Littauer Foundation, from the Memorial 
Foundation for Jewish Culture, from the American Council of Learned Societies, 
and from the American Philosophical Society in the pursuit of this research. He 
desires to thank Dr. W olfgang Haase for reading the entire work and Dr. Shaye 
J. Cohen and Mr. Baruch Hill for reading portions of the manuscript and for 
giving many helpful suggestions. 

This work is dedicated to my wife Miriam, who ceaselessly transmits with 
all her heart the sacred tradition of her martyred parents to our beloved children, 
Moshe, Sara, and Leah. 


1.1: The Quantity and Languages of Josephan Scholarship 

(1) Heinz Schreckenberg: Bibliographie zu Flavius Josephus (Arbeiten zur Literatur und 
Geschichte des Hellenistischen Judentums, 1). Leiden 1968. 

(la) Louis H. Feldman: A Supplement to Heinz Schreckenberg’s Bibliographie zu Flavius 
Josephus. In progress. 

It may be of interest to note the changes in the quantity and languages of 
Josephan scholarship during the present century. For the period 1909—1913 the 
items listed in Schreckenberg (1) are in the following languages: German — 64; 
English — 11; French — 10; Latin — 5; Italian — 3; Arabic — 1; Dutch — 1; 
Modern Greek — 1. My own supplement (la) to Schreckenberg adds the 
following: German — 14; English — 13; French — 8; Latin — 1; Italian — 1; 
Hebrew — 4; Czech — 3; Spanish — 1. We thus have the following totals and per¬ 
centages: German — 78 (55%); English — 24 (17%); French — 18 (13%); 
Latin — 6 (4%); Italian — 4 (3%); Hebrew — 4 (3%); Czech — 3 (2%); 
Arabic — 1 (1%); Dutch — 1 (1%); Modern Greek — 1 (1%); Spanish — 1 (1%). 
The total number of items for the five-year period is 141. 

For the period 1961 — 1965 (the last five-year period for which Schrecken¬ 
berg attempts to be complete) Schreckenberg lists items in the following 
languages: German — 47; English — 83; French — 17; Italian — 5; Hebrew — 7; 
Czech — 1; Spanish — 3; Hungarian — 3; Polish — 2; Danish — 1; Portu¬ 
guese — 1 . My own addenda, included in my forthcoming supplement (1 a), are in 
the following languages: German — 24; English — 87; French — 20; Latin — 1; 
Italian — 11; Hebrew — 12; Spanish — 5; Hungarian — 3; Polish — 5; Modern 
Greek — 1; Russian — 3 ; Serbian — 2; Swedish — 2; Bulgarian — 1; Flemish — 1. The 
totals and percentages are as follows: German — 71 (20%); English — 170 (49%); 
French — 37 (11%); Italian — 16 (5%); Hebrew — 19 (5%); Spanish — 8 (2%); 
Hungarian — 6 (2%); Polish — 7 (2%); Russian — 3 (1%); Serbian — 2 (1%); 
Swedish — 2 (1%); Bulgarian, Czech, Danish, Flemish, Modern Greek, Latin, 
Portuguese — 1 each (less than 1% each). The total number of items for the five- 
year period is 348. 

One is struck by the sheer increase — 147% — in the amount of published 
material and by the relative increase in the amount in English (most of it in the 
United States, where many universities have a 'publish or perish’ philosophy) and 
the relative decrease in German, and to a lesser degree by the increase in the 
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amount of work in Hebrew and Italian. As one who has read almost all of this 
material, the present writer is reminded of the anecdote which Cicero (Pro Archia 
10.25) tells about Sulla, who rewarded a worthless poet who had composed an 
epigram about him with a present of property from proscribed persons, on the 
condition that he should not write anything thereafter. In addition to the 
Desiderata listed at the end of this study, we may be forgiven for expressing the 
hope — or prayer — that one of the wealthier foundations will establish a fund to 
give grants on similar conditions, or, at the very least, on the condition that 
scholars will read what has been written in their field before they embark with pen 
in hand. 



2: Bibliography 


2.0: Bibliography of Jewish Bibliographies 

(2) Shlomo Shunami: Bibliography of Jewish Bibliographies. Jerusalem 1936; 2nd (thor¬ 
oughly revised) ed., 1965; rpt. (with supplements) 1969. 

(2a) John C. Hurd, jr.: A Bibliography of New Testament Bibliographies. New York 1966. 

Shunami’s (2) revision of his standard work, containing 4727 entries, care¬ 
fully subdivided as to subject-matter and with extensive indices of names, 
subjects, and Hebrew titles, is truly a blessing for the field of Jewish scholar¬ 
ship; but for Josephus we are given references to some bibliographies in books 
that are far less complete than some that are omitted, so that the selection seems, 
in some cases, almost capricious. 

Hurd (2a) covers the New Testament field only; but he is very incomplete 
for intertestamental Judaism, Philo, and Josephus (pp. 40—41). 


2.1: General Bibliography of Hebrew Books 

(3) Bernhard (Chaim D.) Friedberg: Bet Eked Sefarim. 4 vols. Tel-Aviv 1951 — 56. 

For items printed in Hebrew, and, to some degree, in Yiddish, as well as in 
other languages printed in Hebrew characters during the years 1474—1950, 
Friedberg (3) is the most complete, though not always reliable, listing to date. 
The work is particularly useful for listings of editions of Josippon. 


2.2: Published Catalogues of Jewish Collections 

(4) New York Public Library: Dictionary Catalog of the Jewish Collection. 14 vols. Boston 
1960. 

(5) Hebrew Union College-Jewish Institute of Religion: Dictionary Catalog of the Klau 
Library, Cincinnati. 32 vols. Boston 1964. 

(6) Charles Berlin, ed.: Harvard University Library, Catalogue of Hebrew Books. 6 
vols. Cambridge, Mass. 1968. 3 supplementary vols., Cambridge, Mass. 1972. 

(7) United States Library of Congress: Hebraic Title Catalogue (unpublished card cata¬ 
logue). 

(8) University of Chicago Oriental Institute: Catalog of the Oriental Institute Library, 
University of Chicago. 16 vols. Boston 1970. 

(9) Union Theological Seminary Library: Alphabetical Arrangement of Main Entries from 
the Shelf List. 10 vols. Boston 1960. 
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(10) Aron Freimann, ed.: Katalog der Judaica und Hebraica Stadtbibliothek Frankfurt am 
Main. Frankfurt 1932; rpt. 1968. 

(11) Livraria Ets Haim: [Catalogue.] 7 vols. for books in Hebrew, 2 vols. for books in other 
languages. Amsterdam 1966. 

(12) Levie Hirschel and M. S. Hillesum: Systematische Catalogus van de Judaica der 
Bibliotheca Rosenthaliana. 9 fascicles. Amsterdam 1965 — 66. Supplement 1, Amster¬ 
dam 1971. 

(12a) Raymond J. Tournay, director: Catalogue de la Bibliotheque de l’Lcole Biblique et 
Archeologique Frangaise (Catalog of the Library of the French Biblical and Archeo¬ 
logical School), Jerusalem, Israel. 13 vols. Boston 1975. 

(12b) Alexander Marx: Bibliographical Studies and Notes on Rare Books and Manuscripts 
in the Library of the Jewish Theological Seminary of America, ed. Menahem H. 
Schmelzer. New York 1977. 

Of great value are the published catalogues of two of the major collections 
of Judaica in the world, namely, those of the New York Public Library (4) and 
of the Hebrew Union College-Jewish Insitute of Religion (5). The former, 
listing more items (about 270,000) than any other published catalogue of Jewish 
books, is particularly useful since it has separate entries for many articles in 
periodicals. The latter comprises about 200,000 entries. 

Berlin’s (6) Harvard University Catalogue is restricted to about 40,000 
books, all in Hebrew, and hence is of particular value for editions of Josippon, 
the Hebrew paraphrase of the 'Jewish War’, but not for the subject of Josephus 
in general. The same may be said for the unpublished United States Library of 
Congress (7) Hebraic Title Catalogue, which reflects about 75% of the Library’s 
holdings of 104,000 Hebrew and Yiddish volumes. 

Also useful, though not devoted specifically to Judaica, are the published 
catalogues of the University of Chicago Oriental Institute (8) and of the Union 
Theological Seminary Library (9). 

Moreover, we possess published catalogues of the general collections of 
three of the major libraries of the world — the Biblitheque Nationale, the British 
Museum, and the Library of Congress. The last is now being revised to include 
volumes in the major research libraries of the United States and Canada: this is 
the National Union Catalogue of pre-1956 Imprints (London 1968 ff.), which 
numbers 685 volumes, plus (through 1981) 65 supplementary volumes (through 
Prikhodskii). The entries under 'Josephus’ merely list editions and translations, 
however. 

We still lack, however, published catalogues of two major collections of 
Judaica, namely, those of the Hebrew University in Jerusalem and of the Jewish 
Theological Seminary of America. Though many items in the old catalogue of 
the latter library are not accessible because the effects of the great fire of 1966 
are still felt, the catalogue itself remains and deserves to be photographed. 
Bibliographical entries, however, we may note, are often less than full and fre¬ 
quently inaccurate. 

Three smaller catalogues remain to be mentioned, that of Freimann (10) of 
the municipal library of Frankfurt, arranged alphabetically by subject and with 
indices, but with few entries on Josephus; that of the Livraria Ets Haim (11), 
said to be the oldest Jewish library in the world and particularly strong in 
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Hebrew books, which lists thirteen early editions and translations of Josephus 
and eleven of Josippon; and that of Hirschel and Hillesum (12) of the Biblio¬ 
theca Rosenthaliana in Amsterdam, which, embracing about 30,000 items, is 
considerably larger than that of Freimann, but which is difficult to use pending 
the appearance of an index in the last installment. The items directly on Jose¬ 
phus, appearing in Fascicle 6, pp. 537—540, are relatively few and are not partic¬ 
ularly unusual. 

Tournay’s (12a) catalogue of the Ecole Biblique, vol. 7, pp. 345 — 355, 
contains 216 items on Josephus, mostly references to individual articles. While it 
is hardly complete, it does list several articles that might otherwise not be 
known to the student of Josephus. 

The lack of a published catalogue for the Jewish Theological Seminary has, 
to some degree, been remedied by the reprinting of the collection of articles by 
Marx (12b), librarian for many years at the Seminary and the man chiefly re¬ 
sponsible for the assembling of its magnificent collection. His annual reports 
concerning the library that are here reprinted list all the more important items 
acquired. Fortunately the volume has an extensive index which lists a number of 
editions and translations, notably those into Latin and into Italian, of Josephus, 
as well as editions of Josippon. 


2.3: Dissertations on Jewish Subjects 

(13) Wolfdieter Bihl: Bibliographic der Dissertationen uber Judentum und jtidische Per- 
sonlichkeiten, die 1872—1962 an osterreichischen Hochschulen (Wien, Graz, Innsbruck) 
approbiert wurden. Wien 1965. 

(13a) Wita Ravid and Phyllis Disenhouse, edd.: Doctoral Dissertations and Master’s Theses 
Accepted by American Institutions of Higher Learning, 1963—68 (Guides to Jewish Sub¬ 
jects in Social and Humanistic Research, 1—8). 8 vols. New York, YIVO, 1966 — 78. 
(13b) Wolfdieter Bihl: Bibliographic der osterreichischen Hochschulschriften iiber Juden¬ 
tum und jiidische Personlichkeiten 1962 — 1974. Wien 1976. 

Bihl (13), who, in his brief, fifty-one-page work, subdivides the disserta¬ 
tions on Judaism topically, has nothing directly on Josephus; but he does list 
several dissertations dealing with the period of history covered by 
him. 

Ravid (13a) has a list of dissertations in the Jewish field which, unfor¬ 
tunately, has many omissions. The arrangement is according to subject area, but 
gives only the author and title and the university which awarded the degree, 
with no indication of the contents or even of the date when the degree was 
awarded. 

Bihl (13b), in his list of Austrian dissertations pertaining to Judaism, has 
only one item pertaining to ancient Jewish history: Alfred Semper, Unter- 
suchungen zur Geschichte der jiidischen Gemeinde Palastinas in der persischen 
Zeit, 2 vols. Diss., Wien 1966. 
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2.4: Indices of Jewish Festschriften 

(14) Jacob Marcus and Albert Bilgray: An Index to Jewish Festschriften. Cincinnati 
1937. 

(15) Charles Berlin: Index to Festschriften in Jewish Studies. Cambridge, Mass. 1971. 

It is notorious that when articles are published in Festschriften they often 
become lost to scholarship because they are usually not part of a regular series. 
Hence we are particularly fortunate in the field of Judaica to have the index by 
article, title, and subject of Marcus and Bilgray (14), listing articles in 
fifty-three Festschriften up to 1936, as supplemented by Berlin (15) up to 1970, 
listing articles in 243 Festschriften, including many issued before 1936 and 
missed by Marcus and Bilgray. 


2.5: Annual Classical Bibliographies 

(16) Jules Marouzeau: L’Annee philologique: Bibliographic critique et analytique de 
l’Antiquite Greco-Latine. Vol. 1, 1924—26, Paris 1928. Most recent volume, edited by 
Juliette Ernst et al., vol. 50, 1979, Paris 1981. 

(17) Istvan Borzsak: A magyar klasszika-filologiai irodalom bibliografiaja 1926 — 50. Buda¬ 
pest 1952. 

(18) Gabriel a Pianko: Filologia klasyczna w Polsce. Bibliografia za lata 1945 — 1949. War¬ 
saw 1952. 

(19) Gabriela Pianko: Filologia klasyczna w Polsce. Bibliografia za lata 1950—1954. War¬ 
saw 1958. 

(20) Karel Svoboda: Bibliografie ceskych a slovenskych praci o antice za leta 1901 — 1950. 
Prague 1961. 

(21) Ladislav Vidman: Bibliografie reckych a latinskych studii v Ceskoslovensku za leta 
1951-1960. Prague 1966. 

(21a) Peter A. Hansen: A Bibliography of Danish Contributions to Classical Scholarship 
from the Sixteenth Century to 1970. Danish Humanist Texts and Studies, vol. 1, edited 
by the Royal Library, Copenhagen. Copenhagen 1977. 

Many years of experience with the chief current classical bibliography, 
Marouzeau (16), 'L’Annee Philologique’, have convinced the author that 
though its coverage has improved greatly through the years, it misses many 
items in the Biblical and especially the Jewish fields, as well as items in books 
and periodicals that are not primarily classical. Moreover, it appears about two 
years after the year covered in its annual bibliographies. Yet its summaries of 
articles in a sentence or two and its listing of reviews of books (though the latter 
is spotty) are invaluable aids. 

'The Year’s Work in Classical Studies’, which appeared until 1947, contains 
almost nothing on Josephus. 

Inasmuch as items published in smaller countries are often not covered in 
'L’Annee Philologique’, it is useful to have the unannotated compilations of 
Borzsak (17) for Hungarian classical publications for the years 1926—1950; 
Pianko (18) (19) for Polish publications for the years 1945—1949 and 
1950—1954; and Svoboda (20) and Vidman (21) for Czechoslovakian publica¬ 
tions for the years 1901 — 1950 and 1951 — 1960 respectively. 
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Hansen (21a), pp. 61—62, lists six items published by Danish scholars 
pertaining to Josephus, with occasional descriptive notes. 


2.6: Annual Biblical Bibliographies 

(21b) Peter Nober, ed., Biblica. Elenchus Bibliographicus. Rome 1920ff. 

(21c) Old Testament Abstracts. Catholic Biblical Association. 1978—present. 

(21 d) Paul-Fmile Langevin: Bibliographic Biblique, vol. 1: 1930—1970: Quebec 1972; 

vol. 2: Quebec 1979. 

'Biblica’ (21b), in its annual 'Elenchus Bibliographicus: XX, § 3, s. v. Philo 
et Iosephus’, starting in 1920, very fragmentary before 1952 but increasingly 
fuller since then, is particularly useful for church and, to some extent, Jewish 
periodicals often omitted by 'L’Annee Philologique’. But while it lists reviews of 
books (very spotty in this, however), it does not contain summaries of articles, 
and it is less than comprehensive for items in Hebrew. 

A new publication, 'Old Testament Abstracts’ (21c) has appeared since 
February, 1978, on a thrice-yearly basis. It follows the format of the highly 
useful 'New Testament Abstracts’ in giving summaries of articles from a large 
number of journals, but it is not exhaustive. 

Langevin (21 d), in volume 1, presents systematic analyses of articles on 
the Bible from seventy Roman Catholic journals. In volume 2, he goes beyond 
denominational criteria and includes fifty other journals (clearly far from com¬ 
plete coverage), as well as books, which he summarizes chapter by chapter. In 
particular, attention should be called to volume 1, pp. 232—235, which sum¬ 
marizes items pertaining to Judaism at the time of Jesus, and pp. 235 — 236, on 
Hellenism; and to volume 2, pp. 557—564, on the Jewish cultural and religious 
milieu of the New Testament; and pp. 564—568, on Hellenism. There are also 
numerous items pertaining to individual books of the Bible which comment on 
Josephus’ treatment of these books. 


2.7: Annual Jewish Bibliographies 

(22) Issachar Joel, ed.: Index of Articles on Jewish Studies (in Hebrew and English). Jeru¬ 
salem 1969 (for the year 1966) ff. 

(23) Miriam Leikind, ed.: Index to Jewish Periodicals. Cleveland 1963ff. 

(23a) Elhanan Adler, Joseph Yerushalmi, and Kaniya Fleisher, edd.: Index to Hebrew 
Periodicals 1977 (in Hebrew). 2 vols. Jerusalem, University of Haifa Center for Public 
Libraries in Israel, 1978. 

For the Jewish field two relatively new bibliographical aids may be 
mentioned. The annual Index of Articles on Jewish Studies (22) is very incom¬ 
plete for Jewish history of the period of the Second Temple and for Josephus 
studies generally but quite thorough for Hebrew items. 

The semi-annual Index to Jewish Periodicals (23) covers only forty-three 
periodicals, all in English and mostly of a popular or a semi-popular nature. 
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The older annual bibliography, published since 1924 in the periodical 'Kirjath 
Sefer’ by the Hebrew University, Jerusalem, is very spotty in its coverage of 
Josephus but does contain excellent reviews in Hebrew, often at great length, of im¬ 
portant works. 

Adler, Yerushalmi, and Fleisher (23a), vol. 1, p. 337, list only one 
item under 'J ose f ben Mattityahu’ and one item (p. 357) under 'J os ipp on -- 


2.8: Collected Bibliographies of Jewish Studies Aiming at Completeness 

(24) Peter Thomsen, ed.: Die Palastina-Literatur; eine internationale Bibliographie in syste- 
matischer Ordnung. 6 vols. Berlin 1908 — 1956. 

(24a) Giorgio Romano: Bibliografia Italo-Ebraica (1848 — 1977) (Biblioteca di bibliografia 
Italiana, 88). Firenze 1979. 

Among collected bibliographies which aim at completeness we may note 
Thomsen (24), which in six volumes covers the period down to 1939, the latest 
surveying the years 1935 through 1939 (Josephus on pp. 281—288); but, as a 
glance at Schreckenberg’s bibliography for these years (as supplemented in the 
present work) shows, there are numerous omissions. Moreover, no attempt is 
made to differentiate significant from insignificant works. The author and sub¬ 
ject indices are helpful, but an index of passages would have enhanced the work. 

Romano (24a), pp. 135—137, 143—146, and 157, includes bibliography for 
items pertaining to Josephus which have been translated into Italian. 


2.9: Selective Bibliographies Pertaining to Josephus through the Nineteenth 
Century 

(25) Emil Schurer: Geschichte des jiidischen Volkes im Zeitalter Jesu Christi. Vol. 1, 4th 
ed. Leipzig 1901. Pp. 102 — 106. 

(26) Emil Schurer: Josephus. In: Realencyclopadie fiir protestantische Theologie und 
Kirche 9, 1901, pp. 377—386. 

(27) Jean Juster: Les Juifs dans l’Empire romain. Vol. 1. Paris 1914. Pp. 7 — 13. 

Of the selective bibliographies covering the nineteenth century the best by 
far is that by Schurer (25) in his famous work, supplemented by his article 
(26). 

Juster (27), an English translation (and revision) of which is being 
prepared by Shaye J. Cohen, has a good listing that supplements Schurer in 
many places. 


2.10: Selective Bibliographies Pertaining to Josephus for the Twentieth Century 

(29) Emil Schurer: A History of the Jewish People in the Time of Jesus, ed. by Nahum 
N. Glatzer. New York 1961. 

(29) Emil Schurer: The Literature of the Jewish People in the Time of Jesus, ed. by 
Nahum N. Glatzer. New York 1972. 
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(30) Emil Schurer: The History of the Jewish People in the Age of Jesus Christ (175 
B.C.-A.D. 135),ed. by Geza Vermes and Fergus Millar. Vol. 1. Edinburgh 1973. 

(31) Guy T. Griffith: The Greek Historians. In: Maurice Platnauer, ed., Fifty Years 
(and Twelve) of Classical Scholarship. 2nd ed., Oxford 1968. Pp. 182 — 241. 

(32) Ralph Marcus: Selected Bibliography (1920—1945) of the Jews in the Hellenistic- 
Roman Period. In: Proceedings of the American Academy for Jewish Research 16, 
1946-47, pp. 97-181. 

(33) Uriel Rappaport: Bibliography of Works on Jewish History in the Hellenistic and 
Roman Periods, 1946 — 1970. In: B. Oded et al., edd.: Studies in the History of the 
Jewish People and the Land of Israel (in Hebrew) 2. Haifa 1972. Pp. 247—321. (Origi¬ 
nally issued in mimeographed form as: A Selected Bibliography of Jewish History in the 
Period of the Second Temple. 2nd printing with addenda, Haifa 1969). 

(34) Gerhard Delling: Bibliographie zur Judisch-Hellenistischen und Intertestamentari- 
schen Literatur 1900—1965 (Texte und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der altchrist- 
lichen Literatur, 106). Berlin 1969. 

(34a) Gerhard Delling: Bibliographie zur Judisch-Hellenistischen und Intertestamentari- 
schen Literatur 1900—1970 in Verbindung mit Malwine Maser, 2nd ed. (Texte und 
Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der altchristlichen Literatur, 106 2 ). Berlin 1975. 

(34b) Uriel Rappaport (in collaboration with Menahem Mor): Bibliography of Works on 
Jewish History in the Hellenistic and Roman Periods, 1971-1975. The Institute for Ad¬ 
vanced Studies, The Hebrew University, 1976; mimeographed, in Hebrew and English. 

The first division of Schurer has been issued as a paperback in an abridged 
English translation and contains a selected bibliography by Glatzer (28), pp. 
409—416, for the years 1900 — 1960, good for archaeological material but spotty 
for historical, religious, and literary matters. A second volume edited by Glat¬ 
zer (29) contains the unabridged text of Schurer’s volume 3 of the Second 
Division, to which Glatzer has added a bibliography for the years 1900—1970, 
primarily on the Apocrypha. In 1973 Vermes and Millar (30) with a number 
of collaborators, presented the first of three volumes of a completely revised and 
updated Schurer, with excellent selective bibliographies for each chapter; the 
section on Josephus (pp. 43—61) is followed by a brief but carefully chosen 
bibliography, arranged according to topic. Nonetheless, the old Schurer often 
remains useful on particular points. 

In his first edition of 1954 Platnauer (31) had a chapter by Griffith, 
pp. 180 — 192, which, though going up to Dio Cassius and Arrian, incredibly 
omitted Josephus completely. In the second and considerably modified edition, 
Griffith, in a supplement of some length, gives a solitary reference to Josephus, 
the present author’s 'Scholarship on Philo and Josephus (1937—1962).’ 

Marcus (32) lists, without comment, all important books and articles 
(helpful for noting, with a single asterisk, those books — rarely articles — which 
are useful introductions, and, with a double asterisk, those books or articles that 
are indispensable to the specialist). The section on Josephus (pp. 178 — 181) 
shows considerable discernment; but some items of great merit are omitted, and 
others which are included have relatively little on the subject. 

Rappaport (33) is a continuation of Marcus. The subject headings have 
been subdivided to a much greater degree, and this feature, together with the 
indices, improves its usefulness. Rappaport employs a single asterisk for a 
work which includes bibliography and a double asterisk for a work which is 
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itself a bibliography. The many typographical errors in the mimeographed 
version have been almost entirely eliminated in the printed version, but the 
mimeographed version does occasionally list reviews and warnings, which are 
totally missing in the printed version. Rappaport is much less full than Del- 
ling for the earlier period, but he is strong for the more recent period, partic¬ 
ularly for items written in Hebrew. He is especially useful in noting works 
with important bibliographies. For Josephus the listing is, even for a selective 
bibliography, far from complete and often omits important works. 

Delling (34), like Rappaport and unlike Marcus, gives no indication of 
the relative importance of the items cited. The items on Josephus (pp. 51—60) 
are a mixed bag and include some very minor items while omitting more im¬ 
portant ones. Rarely are reviews indicated. 

■ Delling (34a) has issued a new, much enlarged edition, adding about 700 
items for the years 1966—1970, as well as an approximately equal number of 
items for the years 1900 — 1965 that had been omitted from the first edition. The 
entries on Josephus directly appear on pages 80—94. He is most helpful in listing 
reprints of works published before 1900, but unfortunately he omits works in 
Hebrew that have not been translated into European languages. 

Rappaport (34b) has continued his valuable, classified bibliography, with 
much more coverage of Josephus (pp. 51—54) than in his previous bibliographies. 


2.11: Regularly Appearing Annotated Bibliographies of Hellenistic Judaism 

(34c) Internationale Zeitschriftenschau Bibelwissenschaft und Grenzgebiete, ed. F. Stier. 
Dtisseldorf 1951 ff. 

(34d) New Testament Abstracts, ed. Daniel J. Harrington. Cambridge, Mass. 1956ff. 
(34e) Journal for the Study of Judaism in the Persian, Hellenistic and Roman Period, ed. 

Adam S. van der Woude. Leiden 1970ff. 

(34f) Revue de Qumran, ed. Jean Carmignac. Paris 1958ff. 

(34g) Zeitschrift fur die Alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, ed. Georg Fohrer. Berlin 1881 ff. 
(34h) Zeitschrift fur die Neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, ed. Eduard Lohse. Berlin 1900ff. 

The 'Internationale Zeitschriftenschau’ (34c) contains very brief summaries 
of articles under the headings 'Geschichte Israels: Exil bis Bar Kochba’ and 
'Judentum: Philo-Josephus’. 

'New Testament Abstracts’ (34d) contains somewhat fuller summaries of 
articles, as well as of books, together with summaries of important reviews of 
books. Its coverage is the most comprehensive and most prompt (and ever ex¬ 
panding) for articles, and, to a lesser degree, for books in the field of Hellenistic 
Judaism. 

The fullest summaries for individual items will be found in the 'Journal for 
the Study of Judaism’ (34e), which, however, covers far fewer periodicals. 

The 'Revue de Qumran’ (34f), which appears at somewhat irregular inter¬ 
vals, lists, in most issues, books, dissertations, and articles pertaining to the 
Dead Sea Scrolls, but without summaries. 
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The 'Zeitschrift fiir die Alttestamentliche Wissenschaft’ (34g) and the 'Zeit- 
schrift fiir die Neutestamentliche Wissenschaft’(34h) have very brief summaries 
of articles in a limited number of periodicals. 

The summaries in all of these journals are rarely critical. 


2.12: Brief Selective Bibliographies of Hellenistic Judaism 

(35) Harold R. Willoughby: The Study of the Bible Today and Tomorrow. Chicago 
1947. Pp. 32-51. 

(36) Judah Goldin: On a Selective Bibliography in English for the Study of Judaism. In: 
Charles J. Adams, ed., A Reader’s Guide to the Great Religions. New York 1965. Pp. 
191-228. 

(37) Richard Bavier: Judaism in New Testament Times. In: Richard Bavier et ah, The 
Study of Judaism: Bibliographical Essays. New York 1972. Pp. 7—34. 

(38) Marcel Simon and Andre Benoit: Le Judai'sme et le Christianisme antique 
d’Antiochus Tpiphane a Constantin (Nouvelle Clio, 10). Paris 1968. 

(38a) Werner Baier: Liturgie und Kult in der friihjudischen Welt und Umwelt. In: Archiv 
fiir Liturgiewissenschaft 19, 1978, pp. 175 — 192. 

(38b) Gunter Mayer: Zur jiidisch-hellenistischen Literatur. In: Theologische Rundschau 44, 
1979, pp. 197-226; 45, 1980, pp. 226-244. 

The work of Willoughby (35), which discusses briefly six books on Jose¬ 
phus, none of which appeared after 1932, is disappointing. Goldin’s brief work 
(36) is a highly selective, fair, critical bibliography of the major works in the 
general field of Judaism and includes Josephus as well. Bavier (37) has highly 
selective summaries, but is skimpy in his coverage and is almost never critical. 
A work that includes Milton Steinberg’s novel 'As A Driven Leaf’ while 
omitting the 'Corpus Papyrorum Judaicarum’ of Tcherikover, Fuks, and 
Stern cannot be taken seriously. The first third of Simon-Benoit (38) consists 
of a comprehensive bibliography, giving first the primary sources, including 
archaeological, epigraphic, numismatic, and literary sources, followed by a 
general bibliography, often with brief descriptive notes and warnings as to bias. 

Baier (38a) contains descriptions and evaluations of about a paragraph, 
often highly critical, for each of 125 books dealing with worship in Hellenistic 
Judaism under four categories: Festschriften, histories of the period, archaeol¬ 
ogy, and writers (including Josephus) and religious movements of the period. 

Mayer (38b) surveys a number of recent series of volumes dealing with 
Hellenistic Judaism and comments, in particular, on fragments of Hellenistic 
Jewish literature quoted by Josephus and others. In his second survey he includes 
nine books on Josephus. 


2.13: Specialized Bibliographies in Areas Covered by or Related to Josephus: 
the Septuagint 

(39) Sebastian P. Brock, Charles T. Fritsch, Sidney Jellicoe: A Classified Bibliography 
of the Septuagint. Leiden 1973. 
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Inasmuch as for the first half of the 'Antiquities’ Josephus’ chief source is 
the Bible, especially in the Septuagint version, bibliographies of the Septuagint 
often deal with Josephus’ value for determining the text of the Septuagint and 
the relationship of Josephus’ text to the Lucianic version which he seems to 
anticipate. We now have Brock-Fritsch-Jellicoe (39), which lists (pp. 58—59) 
the major contributions on the theme of Josephus’ Septuagint down to 1969; but 
it omits several works that deal with the subject directly and numerous works 
that deal with this matter less directly, particularly for the period before 1900, 
even though it claims to include everything or nearly everything of importance. 

2.14: Specialized Bibliographies: the New Testament 

(40) George S. Glanzman and Joseph A. Fitzmyer: An Introductory Bibliography for the 
Study of Scripture (Woodstock Papers, no. 5). Westminster, Maryland, 1961; rev. ed., 
Rome 1981. 

(41) William N. Lyons and Merrill M. Parvis, ed.: New Testament Literature: An An¬ 
notated Bibliography. Vol. 1. Chicago 1948. 

(42) Bruce M. Metzger: Index to Periodical Literature on Christ and the Gospels. Leiden 
1966. 

(43) Andrew J. Mattill and Mary B. Mattill: A Classified Bibliography of Literature on 
the Acts of the Apostles. Leiden 1966. 

(44) Bruce M. Metzger: Index of Articles on the New Testament and the Early Church 
Published in Festschriften (Journal of Biblical Literature Monograph Series, 5). Phila¬ 
delphia 1951; supplement, Philadelphia 1955. 

(44a) Frederic Manns: Bibliographic zu Judeo-Christianisme (Studium Biblicum Francisca- 
num Analecta, 13). Jerusalem 1979. 

For the Jewish Scriptures and especially for the New Testament Glanzman 
and Fitzmyer (40) have valuable, impartial annotations of two or three sentences 
about each work, with frequent warnings to the reader; but there is little directly 
on Josephus. 

Lyons and Parvis (41) seek to present an exhaustive bibliography on the 
New Testament and related fields which appeared in the years from 1943 to 
1945, plus items that appeared in 1940—1942 which were not included in earlier 
publications. For Josephus only eight items are mentioned, with occasional 
summaries: the work is clearly very incomplete. 

Metzger (42) includes (pp. 387—389) an entry on Josephus and the Gospel 
tradition, dealing especially with the 'Testimonium Flavianum’ (Ant. Jud. 18. 
63—64) and, to a lesser degree, with the relationship of Luke and Josephus. His 
bibliography on these subjects is, however, far from complete. 

Mattill and Mattill (43) have a classified bibliography dealing only with 
Acts; the section dealing with Josephus’ relation with Acts is relatively complete 
but still has a number of omissions. 

For the many articles on or alluding to Josephus in New Testament-oriented 
Festschriften we are indebted to Metzger (44), but he has missed several where 
the references to Josephus are not apparent from the title. 

Manns (44a) lists 1914 items on the literary sources of Jewish Christianity, 
general treatments of the subject, theology, exegesis, archaeology, and Christian¬ 
ity in its milieu. 
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2.15: Specialized Bibliographies: Philo 

(45) Erwin R. Goodenough: The Politics of Philo Judaeus, Practice and Theory, with a 
General Bibliography of Philo by Howard L. Goodhart and Erwin R. Goode¬ 
nough. New Haven 1938; rpt. Hildesheim 1967. 

(46) Louis H. Feldman: Scholarship on Philo and Josephus (1937—1962) (Yeshiva Univer¬ 
sity, Studies in Judaica, 1). New York 1963. 

(47) Earle Hilgert: A Bibliography of Philo Studies, 1963 — 1970. In: Studia Philonica 1, 
1972, pp. 57-71. 

(48) Earle Hilgert: A Bibliography of Philo Studies in 1971, with Additions for 1963 — 70. 
In: Studia Philonica 2, 1973, pp. 51-54. 

(48a) Earle Hilgert: A Bibliography of Philo Studies, 1972 — 1973. In: Studia Philonica 3, 
1974 - 75, pp. 117-125. 

(48b) Earle Hilgert: A Bibliography of Philo Studies, 1974 — 1975. In: Studia Philonica 4, 
1976-77, pp. 79-85. [See infra, p. 899.] 

Since Josephus is the only Jewish author who mentions Philo until the six¬ 
teenth century and inasmuch as there is good reason to believe that Philo had 
direct or indirect influence on Josephus both in the 'Antiquities’ and especially 
in 'Against Apion’, bibliographies of Philo sometimes contain references to this 
relationship. The standard bibliography by Goodhart and Goodenough (45), 
which has no comments but which does list many but far from all reviews, 
misses many of the works that discuss this relationship. 

My own critical bibliography (46) continues from the point where Good¬ 
hart and Goodenough end; on it see my corrigenda in 'Studia Philonica’ 1, 
1972, p. 56. 

Hilgert (47) (48) covers the period from 1963 to 1971 but without com¬ 
ments; and issues of 'Studia Philonica’ starting with volume 2 contain abstracts 
of articles on Philo. If, all in all, one will find relatively few references to corre¬ 
spondences between Philo and Josephus it is because the subject remains largely 
unexplored. 

Hilgert (48a) (48b) brings his bibliography up through 1975. This is a 
mere listing, though unusually complete. The issues of 'Studia Philonica’ else¬ 
where give paragraph-long summaries of some of the items. 


2.16: Specialized Bibliographies: the Essenes, the Dead Sea Scrolls, and the 
Slavonic Josephus (see also 22.10) 

(49) Siegfried Wagner: Die Essener in der wissenschaftlichen Diskussion vom Ausgang des 
18. bis zum Beginn des 20. Jahrhunderts. Eine wissenschaftliche Studie. Berlin 1960. 

(50) Gosta Lindeskog: Die Essenerfrage in Geschichte und Gegenwart. In: Annual of the 
Swedish Theological Institute 1, 1962, pp. 96—108. 

(51) William S. LaSor: Bibliography of the Dead Sea Scrolls, 1948 — 1957 (Fuller Library 
Bulletin, no. 31). Pasadena, California 1958. 

(52) Christoph Burchard: Bibliographic zu den Handschriften von Toten Meer (Beihefte 
zur Zeitschrift fur die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, 76 and 89). Vol. 1, nr. 1—1556, 
Berlin 1957; vol. 2, nr. 1557—4459, Berlin 1965. 

(53) Michael Yizhar: Bibliography of Hebrew Publications on the Dead Sea Scrolls 1948 — 
1964 (Harvard Theological Studies, 23). Cambridge, Mass. 1967. 
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(54) Bastiaan Jongeling: A Classified Bibliography of the Finds in the Desert of Judah, 
1958 — 1969 (Johannes van der Ploeg, ed.. Studies on the Texts of the Desert of 
Judah, vol. 7). Leiden 1971. 

(55) James A. Sanders: Palestinian Manuscripts 1947—1967. In: Journal of Biblical Liter¬ 
ature 86, 1967, pp. 431 — 444. 

(56) James A. Sanders: Palestinian Manuscripts 1947—1972. In: Journal of Jewish Studies 24, 
1973, pp. 74-83. 

(57) Herbert Braun: Qumran und das Neue Testament. 2 vols. Tubingen 1966. 

(58) Hans Bardtke: Qumran und seine Probleme. In: Theologische Rundschau 33, 1968, 
pp. 97-119. 

(59) Robert Eisler: The Messiah Jesus (trans. into English by Alexander H. Krappe of 
his IHCOYC BACIAEYC OY BACIAEYCAC). London 1931. Pp. 624-630. (Cf. be¬ 
low, no. [81].) 

(59a) Antonio G. Lamadrid: Los descubrimientos del Mar Muerto. Balance de veinticinco 
anos de hallazgos y estudio. Madrid 1971. 

(59b) Alfred Adam, ed.: Antike Berichte fiber die Essener, 2nd ed. by Christoph Burchard. 
Berlin 1972. 

(59c) James A. Sanders: The Dead Sea Scrolls — A Quarter Century of Study. In: Biblical 
Archaeologist 36, 1973, pp. 109 — 148. 

(59d) Joseph A. Fitzmyer: The Dead Sea Scrolls: Major Publications and Tools for Study 
(Sources for Biblical Study, no. 8; Society of Biblical Literature). Missoula, Montana 
1975. 

(59e) Herbert Haag: Kult, Liturgie und Gemeindeleben in Qumran. In: Archiv ffir Liturgie- 
wissenschaft 17—18, 1975 — 76, pp. 222—239. 

The section in Josephus, Jewish War 2. 119—161, which is the chief source 
of our knowledge of the Essenes, has been subject to a tremendous discussion, 
the most important items of which have been summarized and extensively ap¬ 
praised by Wagner (49), who notes the trends in the scholarship until the year 
1947, when the Dead Sea Scrolls were first discovered. Lindeskog (50) continues 
where Wagner ends and discusses the Essenes in the light of these new finds. 

The continuing discovery of the Dead Sea Scrolls since 1947 has led to a vast 
bibliography documented in almost every issue of Revue de Qumran since 1958 and 
collected by LaSor (51), Burchard (52), and Yizhar (53). LaSor, covering the 
period to 1957, has a long but far from exhaustive section (pp. 71 — 73: nos. 
3100—3154) on the Essenes, for whom Josephus is the chief source and with 
whom the Dead Sea Sect has been identified by many scholars. 

Jongeling (54) continues at the point where LaSor ends, but he has not 
sufficiently subdivided the subject into classifications, has many omissions, and 
lacks annotation. 

The most comprehensive bibliography, that by Burchard (52), in his first 
volume, embracing 1556 items, covers the period to 1957; his second, with 2902 
items, reaches 1962. Unfortunately articles in modern Greek and in Hebrew (the 
latter often the most significant ones) are in separate sections. There is regrettably 
no classification according to topics but rather only according to the particular 
Qumran text being commented upon, an unfortunate arrangement, since so 
many of the articles deal with several of the texts. 

Sanders (55) (56) presents lists of where photographs and responsible tran¬ 
scriptions of the Dead Sea manuscripts have been published, as well as a brief 
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list of study aids. Sanders’ second publication follows the format of his first but 
rectifies the order of manuscripts found in Caves 4 and 11. 

Yizhar (53) has almost three hundred items in Hebrew, unknown to many 
Western scholars, arranged according to subject, with many entries accompanied 
by brief descriptive notices. 

An extensive classified bibliography on the Essenes, particularly in relation 
to the Dead Sea Scrolls and the New Testament, will be found in Braun (57). 

Bardtke (58) presents a survey of the scholarship, particularly of the 
previous decade, dealing with the scrolls, and especially with the problem of 
whether to identify the sect with the Essenes or with the Zealots. 

On the Slavonic Josephus there is a very full bibliography, especially on the 
passages referring to Jesus and John, in Eisler (59). 

I have not seen Lamadrid’s (59a) analysis of the first quarter of a century 
of scholarship on the Dead Sea Scrolls. 

Adam’s (59b) bibliography on the Essenes has been brought up to date by 
Burchard, who is particularly concerned with the relationship of the Essenes 
to the Dead Sea Sect. 

Sanders (59c) presents a critical analysis of the literature on the Dead Sea 
Scrolls. He summarizes (pp. 125—127) Josephus’ references to the Essenes. 

Fitzmyer (59d) has a bibliography which is very useful, being selective and 
classified. 

Haag (59e) summarizes a number of books and articles that appeared 
during 1969—1971 under the topics of bibliography, texts, the origin and 
organization of the Qumran community, the identification of the Dead Sea Sect 
with the Essenes, the celibacy and asceticism of the Sect, their theology, and the 
relation of the Sect to Christianity. 


2.17: Specialized Bibliographies: Bibliographies of Individual Scholars 

(60) Sidney B. Hoenig: Solomon Zeidin: Scholar Laureate. New York 1971. 

Among scholars who have devoted attention to Josephus, Solomon Zeit- 
lin, controversial though he be, must be counted among the most original and 
the most provocative. The tribute edited by his pupil Hoenig (60) contains, in 
addition to chapters sympathetically evaluating Zeitlin’s contributions to 
various fields, brief uncritical summaries of 406 items published by Zeitlin be¬ 
tween 1915 and 1970, almost all of them dealing with the period of the Second 
Temple. 


2.18: Bibliographies Devoted Specifically to Josephus 

(61) Friedrich Reuss: Bericht iiber die griechischen Historiker: Josephus. In: Bursian, 
Jahresbericht iiber die Fortschritte der klassischen Altertumswissenschaft 142, 1909, pp. 
159-163. 
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(62) Albert Debrunner: Bericht iiber die Literatur zum nachklassischen Griechisch aus den 
Jahren 1907—1929. In: Bursian, Jahresbericht iiber die Fortschritte der klassischen Alter- 
tumswissenschaft 236, 1932, p. 197: Josephus und Philo. 

(63) Heinz Schreckenberg: Bibliographie zu Flavius Josephus (Arbeiten zur Literatur und 
Geschichte des Hellenistischen Judentums, 1). Leiden 1968. 

(64) Louis H. Feldman: Scholarship on Philo and Josephus (1937—1962) (Yeshiva Univer¬ 
sity, Studies in Judaica, 1). New York 1963. 

(65) Ralph Marcus, ed. and trans.: Josephus, vol. 6, Jewish Antiquities, Books IX—XI 
(Loeb Classical Library). Cambridge, Mass. 1937. 

(66) Ralph Marcus, ed. and trans.: Josephus, vol. 7, Jewish Antiquities, Books XII—XIV 
(Loeb Classical Library). Cambridge, Mass. 1943. 

(67) Ralph Marcus and Allen Wikgren, edd. and trans.: Josephus, vol. 8, Jewish Antiq¬ 
uities, Books XV—XVII (Loeb Classical Library). Cambridge, Mass. 1963. 

(68) Louis H. Feldman, ed. and trans.: Josephus, vol. 9, Jewish Antiquities, Books XVIII — 
XX (Loeb Classical Library). Cambridge, Mass. 1965. 

(68a) Uriel Rappaport: Josephus Flavius: A Help Manual for Class (in Hebrew). Haifa 
(Haifa University) 1971. 

(68b) Arthur A. Chiel: The Kohut Judaic Collection at Yale. In: Jonathan D. Sarna, ed., 
Jews in New Haven. New Haven, Jewish Historical Society, 1978. Pp. 80—94. 

(68c) Heinz Schreckenberg: Bibliographie zu Flavius Josephus: Supplementband mit Ge- 
samtregister (Arbeiten zur Literatur und Geschichte des hellenistischen Judentums, 
vol. 14). Leiden 1979. 

(68d) Louis H. Feldman: A Supplement to Heinz Schreckenberg’s Bibliographie zu Flavius 
Josephus. In progress. 


The last critical survey in the Jahresbericht series is by Reuss (61) and covers 
the years 1905—1908. On the language of Josephus the most recent survey is by 
Debrunner (62) covering the years 1907—1929, which is far from attaining its 
goal of complete coverage. 

We must all be grateful to Schreckenberg (63) for his year-by-year listing 
starting with 1470, the year of the editio princeps, to 1968, with systematic 
coverage through 1965. For most items Schreckenberg gives brief, though 
almost never critical, summaries. He classifies the items according to a scheme 
of twenty-five categories, far too few for a bibliography as vast as that of 
Josephus; thus, for example, one category encompasses the entire area of histor¬ 
ical personalities and events, another Josephus’ views on Judaism, etc. Many 
items are left unclassified, either because the author had not seen them or could 
not find a niche for them within his scheme. Many are left without any summary 
of contents. As it stands, the bibliography is useful for the student of the history 
of Josephan scholarship, since it shows the direction which studies have taken 
through the years. But most modern scholars find an arrangement by subject 
matter, such as is employed by Douglas E. Gerber, A Bibliography of Pindar 
1513—1966 (Philological Monographs of the American Philological Association, 
no. 28; Cleveland 1969), more useful. Schreckenberg seldom lists reviews, ex¬ 
cept for a few of the longest and most important ones. Moreover, on related sub¬ 
jects, such as Hegesippus and Josippon (Josephon), works are sometimes, but 
not systematically, included. The reader will find numerous question marks, 
particularly for the older entries, indicating that the author was unable to verify 
the entries. While it is true, as the greatest of Jewish bibliographers Moritz 
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Steinschneider once remarked, that such works are terminated only by the 
binder, it is disappointing to note that there are numerous errors in the entries, as 
well as in the otherwise useful indices of names and passages, and many hundreds 
of omissions which the present author has compiled and which await publication. 
In sum, if the criteria of a bibliography are completeness, accuracy, and ease of 
consultation, this bibliography does not meet optimum standards. 

My own bibliography (64), though limited in years covered, because of its 
arrangement by subject matter and its critical appraisals, is hopefully easier to 
use, especially for those not thoroughly acquainted with the field. Though it 
attempted to be complete, there were numerous omissions, which the present 
work seeks to remedy. 

In the last four volumes of the Loeb series there are selective bibliographies 
on a number of subjects. In volume 6 Marcus (65) has bibliographies on the 
Samaritan schism (Ant. 11. 297—347) and on Alexander the Great and the Jews 
(Ant. 11. 317—345), as well as detailed critical discussions of the literature. 

In volume 7 Marcus (66) has selective bibliographies and critical discus¬ 
sions of the date of the High Priest Simon the Just (the Righteous), the early 
Seleucid rulers and the Jews, and Antiochus III and the Jews (Ant. 12. 129 — 
153). There are also bibliographies without comment on the Oniads and Tobiads 
and Palestine under Ptolemaic rule (Ant. 12. 154—236), Spartans and Jews (Ant. 
12. 226—227, 13. 164 — 170), the background of the Maccabean revolt, the 
Seleucid Era in I and II Maccabees and the chronology of the Hasmonean 
period, Antiochus Epiphanes and the Samaritans (Ant. 12. 257—264), the 
Hellenistic and Roman decrees in Antiquities 12—14, the Hasmoneans in rabbinic 
tradition, the status of Judaea under Roman rule 63 — 37 B. C. E., and Hasmonean 
coinage. 

Marcus and Wikgren (67) in volume 8 have a general bibliography for the 
period covered in Antiquities 15 — 17, as well as a selective, briefly annotated 
bibliography on Herod the Great’s building program; these bibliographies un¬ 
fortunately contain numerous errors in citations and sometimes include items of 
only the most marginal relevance while omitting others of much greater signif¬ 
icance. 

In volume 9 (68) I have included selective bibliographies on the following 
subjects: Quirinius’ assessment (Ant. 18. 1), the Pharisees and the Sadducees 
(Ant. 18. 12 — 17), the Essenes (Ant. 18. 18—22), the Fourth Philosophy (Ant. 
18. 23—25), the Samaritans (Ant. 18. 29—30, 85 — 87, etc.), the Roman proc¬ 
urators (except Pontius Pilate) (Ant. 18. 31—35, etc.), Parthian affairs (Ant. 18. 
39—52, etc.), the incident of the Emperor’s standards (Ant. 18. 55—59), Pontius 
Pilate, especially his dismissal from the procuratorship (Ant. 18. 60—62, 85— 
89), the 'Testimonium Flavianum’ (Ant. 18. 63 — 64), the expulsion of the Jews 
by Tiberius (Ant. 18. 65 —84), the death of John the Baptist (Ant. 18. 116—119), 
Agrippal (Ant. 18. 143 ff.), the Emperor Gaius’ dealings with the Jews (Ant. 
18. 257ff.), the sources of Book 19, the citizenship of the Alexandrian Jews and 
Claudius’ edict (Ant. 19. 280—285), the conversion of King Izates and the 
Adiabenians to Judaism (Ant. 20. 17—96), and the high priests during the first 
century of the Christian Era (Ant. 18. 26ff. and especially 20. 224—251). I have 
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prefixed a double asterisk to those items indispensable for the specialist and a 
single asterisk to those works presenting an especially good introductory survey. 

Rappaport (68a) has a selected bibliography for a course in Josephus. 

Chiel (68b), p. 92, comments on the remarkable addition made to the 
Yale University Library in 1915 of the impressively sizable collection of 1500 
volumes pertaining to Josephus that had been personally acquired by Dr. 
Selah Merrill, United States consul in Jerusalem. 

Schreckenberg (68 c) has brought his bibliography up to date (there are 
few entries after 1977), including numerous items for the period until 1966 that 
he had omitted in his previous bibliography. He uses the same method of clas¬ 
sification; but instead of a year-by-year bibliography he has arranged all items 
alphabetically and has separated text editions and items of fiction based on 
Josephus, as well as items pertaining to the versions, from his main list. The 
descriptions of the items vary greatly in length and value, and for some items 
there is no description at all. Schreckenberg is of particular value in noting 
references to particular passages in Josephus that are discussed. He has corrected 
a number of errors in his previous edition, but many still remain; and, despite 
all his efforts, he has omitted many items, though few of major importance. 
There are combined indices for the authors in chronological order and in 
alphabetical order. It is most unfortunate, however, that Schreckenberg has 
omitted indices of citations and of Greek words, such as he has in his original 
bibliography. 

The bibliography which I (68 d) am compiling continues where Schrecken¬ 
berg ends. It also includes numerous items omitted by Schreckenberg both in 
his original bibliography and in his supplement. An attempt has been made to 
make the summaries more systematic than those in Schreckenberg. 
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3.0: Editions of the Greek Text 

(69) Benedict Niese, ed.: Flavii Josephi opera. 7 vols. Berlin 1885 — 95; rpt. 1955 (= editio 
maior) 

(70) Benedict Niese, ed.: Flavii Josephi opera. 6 vols. Berlin 1888—95 (= editio minor). 

(71) Samuel A. Naber, ed.: Flavii Josephi opera omnia post Immanuelem Bekkerum. 
6 vols. Leipzig 1888 — 96. 

(72) Henry St. John Thackeray, Ralph Marcus, Allen Wikgren, Louis H. Feldman, 
edd. and trans.: Josephus, 9 vols. Cambridge, Mass. (Loeb Classical Library), 1926—65. 

(73) Heinz Schreckenberg: Neue Beitrage zur Kritik des Josephustextes. In: Theokratia 2, 
1970 - 72, pp. 81-106. 

(74) Abraham Schalit, ed.: Documents for the History of the Diaspora in the Period of the 
Second Temple from the ' Antiquitates Jndaicae’, Books 14—16. Jerusalem 1957. 

(75) Kostas I. Phrinlingos: <J>La3£ou Ttoofprot) Kat’ ’Aiatovog. Athens 1939. 

(76) Robert J. H. Shutt: Reconstruction of the Greek Text of Contra Apionem 2. 51 — 
113 (unpublished). 

(76a) Victor Ehrenberg and Arnold H. M. Jones, edd.: Documents Illustrating the 
Reigns of Augustus and Tiberius. Oxford 1949. 

The standard editions of Josephus remain those that were issued almost 
simultaneously by Niese (69)(70) and Naber (71). The former has a much fuller 
apparatus criticus in his editio maior, and indeed both Naber and the Loeb 
edition of Thackeray et al. (72) depend upon it. It is close to the manuscript 
tradition and is generally, and with good reason, more widely accepted. It 
should be noted, nevertheless, that Niese’s editio minor (70) changes the text of 
the editio maior (69) in several hundred passages, though often it is unnecessarily 
bold; it rates, nevertheless, as Niese’s final edition. Niese, however, in line with 
the prevailing principle in text criticism of his time, overestimated the value of 
one group of manuscripts, for example RO for Antiquities 1 — 10, and freqently 
failed to consider the quality of individual readings case by case. Consequently, 
all too often, as Schreckenberg (73) remarks, the best textual tradition appears 
in Niese’s apparatus. 

Naber’s (71) text may be smoother generally than that of Niese, especially 
when compared with the latter’s editio maior, but the task of the editor, of 
course, is to reconstruct what Josephus wrote rather than to improve his 
Greek. Naber’s edition, and especially his apparatus criticus, are, moreover, 
full of errors. 

So far as the Greek text is concerned, the Loeb version of Thackeray et al. 
(72) is not only derived from Niese but is often unreliable in doing so, 
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especially in citing the Epitome. Under Marcus and Feldman the Loeb edition 
did, however, incorporate a number of emendations; and, in any case, in notes 
much fuller than those found in Thackeray’s volumes, they often explain the 
reasons for their choice of readings. 

Schalit (74) presents, without comment or translation, portions of the 
Greek text of documents in Books 14—16 of the 'Antiquities’ to illustrate the 
lectures in his seminar at the Hebrew University. 

Phrinlingos (75) has an edition of the Greek text of 'Against Apion’, 
together with an introduction, translation into modern Greek, and commentary. 

Shutt (76) has reconstructed the Greek, using Josephus’ idiom and 
language, for the passage in 'Against Apion’ (2. 51 — 113) which has survived 
only in the Latin version. Inasmuch as the Latin translation misunderstood the 
Greek in a number of places, this translation is especially valuable in reconstruct¬ 
ing the original text. 

Ehrenberg and Jones (76a), pp. 129—135, have the Greek texts, without 
commentary, of Antiquities 16. 162 — 165, 166, 167—168, 169—170, 171, and 
172-173. 


3.1: Transmission of the Text 

(77) Abraham Schalit, trans.: Joseph ben Mattityahu, Kadmoniot Hayyehudim (trans. 
into Hebrew of 'Antiquities’). Vol. 3 (Books 11—20). Jerusalem 1963. 

(78) Heinz Schreckenberg: Neue Beitrage zur Kritik des Josephustextes. In: Theokratia 2, 
1970-72, pp. 81-106. 

(79) Shlomo Pines: An Arabic Version of the Testimonium Flavianum and Its Implications 
(Publications of the Israel Academy of Sciences and Humanities: Section of Humanities). 
Jerusalem 1971. 

(80) Heinz Schreckenberg: Die Flavius-Josephus-Tradition in Antike und Mittelalter. 
Leiden 1972. 

(81) Robert Eisler: IHCOYC BACIAEYC OY BACIAEYCAC, Die messianische Un- 
abhangigkeitsbewegung vom Auftreten Johannes des Taufers bis zum Untergang Jakobus 
des Gerechten nach der neuerschlossenen Eroberung von Jerusalem des Flavius Josephus 
und den christlichen Quellen. Mit Abbildungen einer Auswahl der unveroffentlichten alt- 
russischen Handschriften und anderer Urkunden, einer Erstausgabe der wichtigsten slavi- 
schen Stellen nach Abschriften von Alexander Berendts und Vassilyi Istrin, sowie 
den Oberresten des rumanischen Josephus iibersetzt von Moses Gaster. Vol. 1. Heidel¬ 
berg 1929. 

(82) Franz Blatt: The Latin Josephus. Vol. 1: Introduction and Text, The Antiquities, 
Books I —V (Acta Jutlandica 30.1, Humanistic Series 44). Aarhus and Copenhagen 1958. 

(83) Robert Devreesse: Les anciens commentateurs grecs de l’Octateuque et des Rois 
(Fragments tires des Chaines). Citta del Vaticano 1959. 

(84) Christoph Burchard: Zur Nebeniiberlieferung von Josephus’ Bericht fiber die Essener 
Bell 2, 119—161 bei Hippolyt, Porphyrius, Josippus, Niketas Choniates und anderen. 
In: Otto Betz, Klaus Haacker, Martin Hengel, edd., Josephus-Studien: Unter- 
suchungen zu Josephus, dem antiken Judentum und dem Neuen Testament, Otto Michel 
zum 70. Geburtstag gewidmet. Gottingen 1974. Pp. 77—96. 

(85) Robert M. Grant: Notes on the Text of Theophilus, Ad Autolycum III. In: Vigiliae 
Christianae 12, 1958, pp. 136 — 144. 
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(86) Otto Michel: Zur Arbeit an den Textzeugen des Josephus. In: Zeitschrift fur die Alt- 
testamentliche Wissenschaft 83, 1971, pp. 101 — 102. 

(87) Abraham Schalit: Evidence of an Aramaic Source in Josephus’ 'Antiquities of the 
Jews’. In: Annual of the Swedish Theological Institute 4, 1965, pp. 163 — 188. 

(87a) W. Horandmer, rev.: Heinz Schreckenberg, Die Flavius-Josephus-Tradition in 
Antike und Mittelalter. In: Gnomon 47, 1975, pp. 708—710. 

(87b) Heinz Schreckenberg: Rezeptionsgeschichtliche und Textkritische Untersuchungen 
zu Flavius Josephus. Leiden 1977. 

(87c) Shlomo Pines: An Arabic Version of the Testimonium Flavianum and Its Implications 
(Publications of the Israel Academy of Sciences and Humanities: Section of Humanities). 
Jerusalem 1971. 

(87d) Andre-M. Dubarle: Le temoignage deJosephe sur Jesus d’apres la tradition indirecte. 
In: Revue Biblique 80, 1973, pp. 481—513. 

(87e) Christoph Burchard: Die Essener bei Hippolyt. Hippolyt, Ref. IX 18, 2 — 28, 2 und 
Josephus, Bell. 2, 119—161. In: Journal for the Study of Judaism 8, 1977, pp. 1 —41. 

(87f) Andre Pelletier: Flavius Josephe: Guerre des Juifs, Livre I. Paris 1975. 

(87g) Tessa Rajak, rev.: Andre Pelletier, Flavius Josephe: Guerre des Juifs, Livre I. In: 
Classical Review 28, 1978, pp. 20—22. 

Schalit (77), p. viii, remarks, though not without a touch of exaggeration, 
that the text of Josephus’ 'Antiquities’ is more corrupt than any other Greek 
text. It is in much worse shape than one would gather from Niese’s editio maior, 
though Niese in his preface says that if he had waited to restore every corrup¬ 
tion the edition would have been delayed indefinitely. 

Schreckenberg (78) comments that an extensive collation of new man¬ 
uscripts would increase the massive apparatus of Niese’s editio maior only in¬ 
significantly, with only a slight chance here and there of localizing the genuine 
tradition. To be sure, further work on the manuscripts will help to further refine 
Niese’s stemma, which is extremely complex because Josephus was so widely 
read and copied. 

A possible clue to the unreliability of the text that we possess may be found 
in the fact that Origen (Contra Celsum 1 . 47, 2. 13 end; Commentary on 
Matthew 10. 17), Eusebius (Historia Ecclesiastica 2. 13. 20) and Jerome (De 
Viris Illustribus 13) declare that Josephus said that Jerusalem was destroyed 
because of the murder of James the Just, a statement nowhere to be found in our 
text of Josephus. Similarly, as Pines (79) has noted, there are statements in the 
tenth-century Arabic historian Agapius allegedly drawn from Josephus which 
are not in our texts. These may, of course, be due to interpolations or loose 
paraphrasing, but they may also refer to a different text. 

Inasmuch as Josephus is writing in a language which is still foreign for him, 
and inasmuch as he appears not to have had assistants for most of the 'An¬ 
tiquities’, as he did for the "War’, we are often reduced to finding what a writer 
not thoroughly familiar with the language would have written. The corruption 
in the text of the first half of the 'Antiquities’, where he paraphrases the Bible, 
has been aggravated by the tendency of copyists to assimilate Josephus’ text to 
that of the Septuagint, particularly in the spelling of proper names. 

Schreckenberg’s study (80) of the transmission of the text of Josephus 
from the autograph to the editio princeps is in preparation for a new edition to 
replace Niese. In it he lists, with annotations, the manuscripts of Josephus, as 
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well as those who cite or quote excerpts from him. Inasmuch as during the 
Middle Ages Josephus’ works were transmitted by Christians who sometimes 
subjected him to interpolation and censorship, the history of this transmission is 
of great importance. But Schreckenberg generally does not include those who 
used Josephus second- or third-hand, since he rejects such Byzantine chronol- 
ogists as those cited by Eisler (81) as worthless; yet he includes some Byzantine 
writers who probably knew Josephus only second- or third-hand. Moreover, he 
has not been exhaustive in citing the Church Fathers and later writers; he men¬ 
tions but does not recognize, for example, as a citation of the 'Testimonium 
Flavianum’ Jerome’s De Viris Illustribus 13. A spot check of a single passage, 
Antiquities 1. 70—71, indicates that Schreckenberg has omitted references of 
some merit in John of Antioch and in Joel’s 'World-Chronicle’, as well as in the 
'Ekloge Chronikon’ (Cramer, Anecdota Paris 2. 233). Schreckenberg has also 
omitted the translations and paraphrases of Josephus, which are often more 
ancient than any of our extant Greek manuscripts. In particular we need a 
thorough account of the transmission of the Latin version of Josephus, since 
Blatt’s (82) discussion is definitely deficient; for, as Schreckenberg himself 
admits, the Latin version is frequently most helpful in determining the Greek 
text. The next edition should also make fuller use of the Greek Epitome than did 
Niese. 

Inasmuch as the text tradition was apparently polarized into two families 
as early as the third century, a close study of the testimonia in the Church 
Fathers should prove rewarding in enabling us to trace the beginnings of this 
polarization. Devreesse (83) notes four passages from the 'Antiquities’ (1.193, 
1. 238, 2. 253, 5. 227) and one from the 'War’ (5. 217) cited in anthologies and 
in fragmentary works of the Church Fathers, most of which Schreckenberg 
(80) has omitted and which may be of some value for reconstructing the text. 

Schreckenberg (80) asserts that it is most unlikely that a second edition 
will account for variations in the text transmission. This, we may comment, 
seems a valid conclusion, since one would expect that in a second edition 
Josephus would have made more major revisions than mere minor changes of 
phraseology. 

Burchard (84) traces the text tradition of the citations by later writers, 
notably Flippolytus, Porphyry, Josippus, and Niketas Choniates, of the passage 
concerning the Essenes in War 2. 119—161, constructs a stemma showing their 
relations, and discusses their value for reconstructing the text. He notes that the 
great majority of the texts go back either to Hippolytus or to Porphyry. 

Grant (85) notes that in Ad Autolycum 3. 20—22 Theophilus follows 
Manetho and Menander of Ephesus as cited in Against Apion 1. 94—103 and 1. 
117—126. Such citations, we may remark, may help us greatly in restoring the 
text of Josephus, especially when they represent unintelligent copying of 
Josephus, as in Theophilus. 

Michel (86) has rightly noted the importance of Schalit’s (87) article 
discovering a Semitic phrase behind the Greek in Antiquities 18. 343; and he 
suggests, citing War 1. 2 and 1. 65 as examples, that this should be extended to 
the 'War’. Michel is in doubt whether this Semitic influence goes back to an 
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older transmission or is secondary; but inasmuch as Josephus himself says (War 
1. 3) that he originally composed the 'War’ in Aramaic, it would be most helpful 
to retranslate it back into Aramaic in order to get clues as to the original text and 
to the meaning of the text, just as similar retranslations of the Gospels into 
Aramaic have sometimes been helpful in understanding the words of Jesus. 

Horandmer (87a) notes that Schreckenberg (80) has omitted a number 
of manuscripts containing short fragments of Josephus. 

Schreckenberg (87b) admits that Niese’s stemmata are basically sound 
but challenges Niese’s undue reliance on one family of manuscripts. He urges 
full collation of Yale MS. 275 and Bononiensis gr. 3568. He concludes, how¬ 
ever, that only through corrections and conjectures will the text be improved 
materially, and he gives numerous individual instances of such corrections. In 
general, these conjectures are closer to the manuscripts than are those made by 
Schreckenberg in Theokratiak We may add, however, that the work of Pines 
(87c) and Dubarle (87d) on the 'Testimonium Flavianum’ and of Burchard 
(87e) on Josephus’ notices concerning the Essenes shows how much can be done for 
the text of Josephus through a study of the text tradition of those writers who 
quote or paraphrase Josephus. One major achievement of Schreckenberg is a 
new insight into the stylistic and linguistic unity of the works of Josephus, and a 
direct challenge to Thackeray’s theory that Josephus used assistants in compos¬ 
ing part of his 'Antiquities’. 

Pelletier (87f) presents a valuable survey of the transmission of Josephus’ 
text, especially by Eusebius. The value of these citations for establishing the text 
is minor, however, since Pelletier admits that Eusebius deliberately intro¬ 
duced changes. 

Rajak (87g) protests against what she calls the millenarianism in Josephus 
studies which has led scholars to hope for a perfect text of Josephus based upon 
a thorough consideration of every variant reading in all the manuscripts. She 
disagrees with the protests of some reviewers of Niese that the text has been 
tampered with radically and that it is thoroughly corrupt. We may comment 
that a distinction must be made as to the degrees of corruption in various parts 
of Josephus. The text of the 'War’ is in considerably better shape than that of 
the 'Antiquities’; and for the 'Antiquities’ certain books, notably Book 18, are 
undoubtedly in worse shape than others. 


3.2: Studies of Individual Manuscripts and of Early Printed Editions 

(88) Hans Oellacher: Griechische Literarische Papyri II. Baden bei Wien 1939. 

(89) Heinz Schreckenberg: Die Flavius-Josephus-Tradition in Antike und Mittelalter. 
Leiden 1972. 

(90) Alfred W. Pollard and Gilbert R. Redgrave, ed.: A Short Title Catalogue of 
Books Printed in England, Scotland and Ireland and of English Books Printed Abroad, 
1475 — 1640. London 1926; 2nd ed., 1976. 

(91) Herbert C. Zafren: Printed Rarities in the Hebrew Union College Library. In: 
Studies in Bibliography and Booklore 5, 1961, pp. 137—156. 
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(91a) Fran^oise Petit: Catenae Graecae in Genesim et in Exodum, vol. 1: Catena Sinaitica 

(Corpus Christianorum, series Graeca, 2). Brepols-Turnhout 1977. 

(91b) Georges-J. Weill: Catalogue des manuscrits de la bibliotheque, Tome I: Manuscrits 

judaica (non hebra'iques) no. 103 a 522. Paris 1979. 

What we would like, of course, would be papyri containing large portions 
of Josephus; but thus far we have found only one brief fragment, Papyrus 
Graeca Vindobonensis 29810, dating from the late third century, including War 
2. 576—579, 582 — 594, published by Oellacher (88) and commented upon by 
Schreckenberg (89), pp. 54—55. Unfortunately the fragment is in a poor state 
of preservation, so that I have counted only 38 words in it which are complete 
and only 74 which are extant in part. The fact, however, that there are nine 
places (several of them, to be sure, based on somewhat shaky conjectures deriv¬ 
ing from the number of letters in a line) where the fragment differs with all the 
manuscripts collated by Niese leads us to conclude that the text of the 'War’, which 
is in much better shape than that of the 'Antiquities’, is even less secure than we 
had supposed. None of the changes in the papyrus involve important differences 
in meaning in the text; but the fact that the papyrus (though it is, of course, 
dangerous to draw conclusions on the basis of so very short a passage) agrees 
now with one group of manuscripts (PAM) and now with another (VRC) leads 
one to suggest, as does Schreckenberg (74), that it is dangerous to rely ex¬ 
cessively, as did Niese, on the PAM group. 

Pollard and Redgrave (90) comment on the first edition of Josephus’ 
works in Greek printed in England, which was published in 1590 with a Latin 
interpretation by John Luidi at Oxford. 

Zafren (91), pp. 144—146, cites early editions of Josephus in the Hebrew 
Union College Library. 

Petit (91 a) remarks that the Sinai Manuscript has a number of notes, eight 
of which are drawn from Josephus through Eusebius of Emesa, Diodorus of 
Tarsus, and Eusebius of Caesarea. 

Weill (91b), p. 49, 355 A, lists Chroniques tirees de Flavius Josephe et de 
Tabari, Histoire des Califes, from the nineteenth century. 


3.3: Textual criticism 

(92) Ida Mievis: Apropos de la correction Thallos dans les Antiquites de FI. Josephe. In: 
Revue Beige de Philologie et d’Histoire 13, 1934, pp. 733 — 740. 

(93) Horace A. Rigg, Jr.: Thallus the Samaritan? In: Harvard Theological Review 34, 
1941, pp. 111-119. 

(94) George C. Richards and Robert J. H. Shutt: Critical Notes on Josephus’ An¬ 
tiquities. In: Classical Quarterly 31, 1937, pp. 170—177; and 33, 1939, pp. 180—183. 

(95) Vinzenz Bulhart: Iosephus, Antiq. ix, 17. In: Mnemosyne IVa Ser. 6, 1953, p. 230. 

(96) Antonio Garzya: Varia Philologica IV, 2: Flavio Giuseppe, Autobiogr. 74. In: 
Bolletino del Comitato per la Preparazione dell’Edizione nazionale dei Classici greci e 
latini (Supplement to Rendiconti della Classe di Scienze Morali, Storiche e Filologiche 
dell’Accademia dei Lincei, Roma) 9, 1961, p. 42. 

(97) Andre Pelletier, ed. and trans.: Josephus, Autobiographie. Paris 1959. 
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(98) Sven Lundstrom: Josephus, Contra Apionem II, 233. In: Eranos 51, 1953, pp. 99 — 
100 . 

(99) Giuseppe Giangrande: Emendations to Josephus Flavius’ Contra Apionem. In: 
Classical Quarterly 12, 1962, p. 108—117. 

(100) Heinz Schreckenberg: Einige Vermutungen zum Josephustext. In: Theokratia 1, 
1967-69, pp. 64-75. 

(101) Heinz Schreckenberg, rev.: Robert J. H. Shutt, Studies in Josephus. In: Gnomon 
35, 1963, pp. 28-31. 

(102) Heinz Schreckenberg: Neue Beitrage zur Kritik des Josephustextes. In: Theokratia 
2, 1970-72, pp. 81-106. 

(102a) Antonio Pinero Saenz: Nota critica a Antiq. IV 118 de Flavio Josefo. In: Emerita 
(Madrid) 44, 1976, pp. 121 — 128. 

Mievis (92) corrects aWoc, (Ant. 18. 167) not to OaWoc, (Hudson’s 
emendation) but to dvBgcojtog. But Rigg (93) does well in keeping the man¬ 
uscript reading aXXoc,, which he has translated as a pronoun, “another.” 

Richards and Shutt (94) offer a large number of emendations for the 
various books of the 'Antiquities’ based primarily on the Latin version, which is 
at least five or six centuries older than our earliest Greek manuscript. If one 
may judge from the emendations offered for Books 18—20, which I have con¬ 
sidered with some care, these suggestions are often far afield and almost never 
worth adopting. 

Bulhart (95) reads krjpaxog for Kxrpaxog (Ant. 9. 17), an emendation 
that is not really necessary. 

Garzya (96) argues against the preference for manuscript R shown by Pel¬ 
letier (97) and attempts to show that this manuscript’s reading of XQtoovxai in 
Life 74 is inferior. 

Lundstrom (98) relies on grammatical parallels and on the Latin version in 
keeping the reading koyov . . . JiagafkaaOeiev (Against Apion 2. 233). 

Giangrande (99) offers emendations for Against Apion 1. 139, 1. 236, 
1. 307, 2. 23, 2. 131, and 2. 215, which generally have palaeographical prob¬ 
ability and semantic appropriateness. 

Schreckenberg (100) offers 35 emendations: for War 1.657, 4.510, 6. 
257, 7. 143-144; Antiquities 1. 170, 1. 267, 2. 32, 5. 98, 6. 67, 6. 180, 6. 363, 7. 
36, 7. 105, 7. 287, 8. 165, 8. 215, 8. 244, 8. 269, 9. 39, 11. 89, 15. 139-140, 15. 
333-334, 17.50, 17.265, 17.347, 18.201, 19.30, 19.52, 19.212, 19.218, 20. 
66—67, 20.90, 20.263; Life 153, 208. His suggestions uniformly improve the 
sense, grammar, and style of Josephus, but all that this proves is that Josephus’ 
Greek is not as good as Schreckenberg’s; and, indeed, Josephus’ text is full of 
passages which a good assistant might well improve. But is this the function of 
an editor? To be sure, Schreckenberg always cites parallels for his emenda¬ 
tions; and especially when these are based on the Latin version and on Josephus’ 
usage elsewhere, as Schreckenberg was able to perceive from the concordance 
being prepared by him and others, they are often attractive. Yet, such an emen¬ 
dation as the correction of &vaka(3u)v to kafkbv in Antiquities 20. 263, proposed 
originally in Schreckenberg’s review (101) of Shutt, is based upon the fact 
that &vaka(3u>v in the sense of “memorized” is unusual, that the phrase epitet- 
Qiav kafkbv is found in Life 10, and that the error could easily occur through 
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dittography. Yet the use of dvcda|3(x)v in the sense of “learn by rote” is found in 
Josephus’ contemporary Plutarch, as well as in Arrian and Alexander Aphro- 
disiensis in the following two centuries. Of Schreckenberg’s emendations only 
that on Antiquities 17. 50 (av q&iov) is both necessary and palaeographically 
probable. Antiquities 19. 212 (KaT£iX.r]p,£voq) is transcriptionally probable and 
definitely improves the sense. The emendation on Antiquities 11. 89 is palaeo¬ 
graphically probable, is paralleled, and definitely improves the sense, but it is 
still not absolutely necessary. Antiquities 7. 287 (e^eov) and 8. 244 (elSev) are 
attractive and satisfactory from a palaeographical point of view but are not really 
necessary. Antiquities 17. 347 (ecxqo^) is unsatisfactory in sense and not too 
likely palaeographically. The emendation of Antiquities 20. 90 is ungrammatical. 
The other passages are generally improved in sense, but the emendations are 
often not too probable palaeographically. 

Schreckenberg (102) comments on textual readings in War 1.37, 1.174, 
1.365, 1.378, 2.303, 2.486, 3.290, 3.341, 3.400-401, 3.460, 4.79, 4.460, 
4. 573, 4. 656, 5. 367, 5. 462, 5. 572, 6.211,6. 352, 6. 414, 7. 149, and 7. 259. Here, 
too, Schreckenberg makes good use of the concordance being issued under the 
editorship of Karl H. Rengstorf and in which Schreckenberg has played a 
key role; but, as he himself has noted, there is danger in the use of the 
concordance, since Josephus wrote over a long period of time and his style 
changed considerably, particularly, we may add, as he became more familiar 
with the Greek language, on the one hand, and less dependent upon assistants, 
on the other. All in all, coming from the man who is likely to be the next editor 
of the Greek text of Josephus and who certainly has the qualifications for the 
task, these sample emendations must be termed disappointing. At the founda¬ 
tion of Schreckenberg’s emendations is his adoption of Bruno Snell’s principle 
that the more corrupt a text the more one has the right and indeed the duty, 
through conjecture, to disregard what violates the rules. But if we had an exhaustive 
grammar of the Greek language as Josephus knew it and if we noted carefully 
differences in usage between the 'War’ and the 'Antiquities’ we might be more 
reluctant to emend him. 

I have not seen Saenz (102a), who has a critical note on Antiquities 4. 118. 
[See infra, p. 900.] 
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4.0: Translations (with or without Commentaries) into English 

(103) William Whiston, trans. Josephus. Complete Works. Philadelphia 1957. 

(104) William Whiston, trans.: Josephus. Complete Works (forward by William S. 
LaSor). Grand Rapids, Mich. 1960. 

(105) William Whiston, trans.: Josephus. Complete Works (introductory essay by H. 
Stebbing). New York 1961. 

(106) Lewis Browne, ed.: The Wisdom of Israel. New York 1945. 

(107) William Hersey Davis and Edward A. McDowell: A Source Book of Interbiblical 
History. Nashville 1948. 

(108) Salo W. Baron and Joseph L. Blau, edd.: Judaism: Postbiblical and Talmudic 
Period. New York 1954. 

(109) Louis H. Feldman: rev. of Salo W. Baron and Joseph L. Blau, edd., Judaism: 
Postbiblical and Talmudic Period. In: Classical Weekly 49, 1955—56, pp. 132 — 134. 

(110) Charles K. Barrett: The New Testament Background: Selected Documents. Lon¬ 
don 1956; New York 1961, 1966. 

(111) Nahum N. Glatzer, ed.: The Rest Is Commentary. A Source Book of Judaic Antiq¬ 
uity. Boston 1961. Reprinted as Part I of his The Judaic Tradition. Boston 1969. 

(112) Nahum N. Glatzer, ed.: Jerusalem and Rome. New York 1960; London 1966. 

(113) Robert Traill, trans.: The Works of Flavius Josephus, ed. Isaac Taylor. 2 vols. 
London 1847—51. 

(114) Nahum N. Glatzer, ed.: The Second Jewish Commonwealth: From the Maccabaean 
Rebellion to the Outbreak of the Judaeo-Roman War. New York 1971. 

(115) William R. Farmer, ed.: Flavius Josephus: The Great Roman-Jewish War: A.D. 
66—70 (the William Whiston translation as revised by David S. Margoliouth, in¬ 
cluding 'The Life of Josephus’). New York 1960. 

(116) Ralph Marcus, ed. and trans.: Josephus, vol. 6, Jewish Antiquities, Books IX —XI 
(Loeb Classical Library). London and Cambridge, Mass. 1937. 

(117) Ralph Marcus, ed. and trans.: Josephus, vol. 7, Jewish Antiquities, Books XII —XIV 
(Loeb Classical Library). London and Cambridge, Mass. 1943. 

(118) Ralph Marcus and Allen Wikgren, edd. and trans.: Josephus, vol. 8, Jewish Antiq¬ 
uities, Books XV—XVII (Loeb Classical Library). London and Cambridge, Mass. 1963. 

(119) Louis H. Feldman, ed. and trans.: Josephus, vol. 9, Jewish Antiquities, Books 
XVIII —XX (Loeb Classical Library). London and Cambridge, Mass. 1965. 

(120) Moses I. Finley, ed.: Henry St. J. Thackeray and Ralph Marcus, trans.: Flavius 
Josephus. The Jewish War and Other Selections. New York 1965. 

(121) Alfred H. Tamarin, ed.: Revolt in Judea: The Road to Masada: The eyewitness 
account by Flavius Josephus of the Roman campaign against Judea, the destruction of 
the Second Temple, and the heroism of Masada. New York 1968. 

(122) Louis H. Feldman, rev.: Alfred H. Tamarin, Revolt in Judea. In: Classical World 
64, 1970-71, pp. 29-30. 
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(123) Howard C. Kee: The Origins of Christianity. Sources and Documents. Englewood 
Cliffs, New Jersey 1973. 

(124) Michael A. Meyer, ed.: Ideas of Jewish History. New York 1974. 

(125) Geoffrey A. Williamson, trans.: Josephus: The Jewish War. Baltimore 1959. 

(126) Louis H. Feldman, rev.: Geoffrey A. Williamson, Josephus: The Jewish War. In: 
Classical World 53, 1959—60, pp. 164—165. 

(127) Geoffrey A. Williamson, trans.: Flavius Josephus: The Destruction of the Jews. 
London 1971. 

(128) Abraham Wasserstein, ed.: Flavius Josephus: Selections from His Works. New York 
1974. 

(129) Robert J. H. Shuth Selections from Josephus. Leiden. In progress. 

(129a) Azriel Eisenberg, Hannah G. Goodman, and Alvin Kass, edd.: Eyewitnesses to 
Jewish History from 586 B.C.E. to 1967. New York 1973. Pp. 45—49: Josephus Views 
the Sacking of the Second Temple, 70 C.E. 

For over two hundred years the most widely known translation of 
Josephus into English or, for that matter, any other language has been, that of 
William Whiston, originally published in 1737. According to Schrecken- 
berg’s 'Bibliographic zu Flavius Josephus’, it has been reprinted or re-edited 
132 times. I have found 85 additional reprintings. It was this version that oc¬ 
cupied a place on the shelf of literate English-speaking persons between the 
Jewish Scriptures and the New Testament until it was displaced in this century 
by the Loeb Classical Library, and in many homes it has lasted until the present 
day. The translation has undoubted virility, but not only is it based on an 
inferior text, that of Haverkamp (issued in 1726), but it is full of inaccuracies. 

A. R. Shilleto (London 1890) claims to have improved upon Whiston 
by correcting errors in scholarship and by simplifying the English style. But this 
revision must be termed a disappointment, for Shilleto has kept too much of 
Whiston. In his notes, moreover, Whiston has some strange ideas, notably 
that Josephus was not only an Ebionite Christian but that he was also bishop of 
Jerusalem. 

David S. Margoliouth’s revision of Whiston (London 1906) is, like 
Shilleto’s, unsatisfactory in not revamping Whiston to a greater degree. 

Whiston’s version has been reissued less frequently in recent years be¬ 
cause of the supremacy quickly attained by the Loeb version, but it has been 
reprinted (103) in 1957 (not Margoliouth’s revision, as asserted by 
Schreckenberg, Bibliographic, p. 45, but the original Whiston); with a 
foreword, generally favorable to the personality of Josephus, by LaSor (104); 
and with an old introductory essay by Stebbing (105). 

Among selections from Josephus in Whiston’s translation may be noted 
Browne (106), pp. 138 — 144, an anthology of Jewish literature with three 
extracts from Josephus (War 1.372—382 and Against Apion 2. 204—218, 291 — 
295), whom he terms a Roman quisling with a troubled conscience; Davis and 
McDowell (107), containing numerous extracts from Josephus in Shilleto’s 
revision of Whiston, but with no notes or introductions; Baron and Blau 
(108), containing brief selections from Josephus (see my review, 109), available 
as a paperback; and Barrett (110), containing selections, especially dealing 
with Jewish history of the period, with very brief introductions and notes, 
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a biography of Josephus, and discussions of Josephus on Jesus, Josephus as an 
apologist, and the Slavonic Josephus. 

Glatzer (111) contains (pp. 138—153) selections from Against Apion 
2. 145—295, and selections from the account of Masada (War 7. 341—406) in 
Whiston-Shilleto’s edition, with a minimum of very brief notes. In another 
volume (112) Glatzer presents the general reader with a continuous history of 
Judaea from 134 B.C.E. to 73 (74) C.E. through a series of brief selections from 
Josephus’ own writings, notably the 'War’, with brief introductory comments 
connecting the passages. While taking Traill’s (113) translation of the 'War’ 
and Whiston-Shilleto’s of the 'Antiquities’ as his basis, Glatzer has revised 
them considerably. The result is generally readable (though not quite up to the 
standard of Williamson’s Penguin version) (125) and usually accurate. Glat¬ 
zer (114) has also edited a translation of Whiston as revised by Shilleto of 
Antiquities 12. 154 to the end of the 'Antiquities’, with a select bibliography. 

Margoliouth’s revision of Whiston’s translation of the 'War’ and of the 
'Life’ has been published as a Harper Torchbook paperback (New York 1960; 
rpt. Gloucester, Mass. 1970), with a disappointingly brief and superficial 
introduction by Farmer (115) on 'Josephus and the Axial Age of History’ and 
another cursory prefatory note on 'Josephus, the Slavonic Fragments, and the 
Dead Sea Scrolls’ by Nahum N. Glatzer. 

The Loeb Library Version in nine volumes bases its text primarily on Niese, 
but the editors have frequently exercised independent judgment. Marcus’ 
volume 6 (116) has an accurate and readable translation, though it lacks some¬ 
what the felicity and vigor of Thackeray’s earlier volumes in the series. Mar¬ 
cus, however, excels Thackeray in the fullness of his critical apparatus and of 
his explanatory notes; he is particularly helpful in citing parallels in rabbinic 
literature. Marcus’ volume 7 (117) has linguistic and historical notes that are 
even fuller. Volume 8(118) appeared after Marcus’ death; it is not up to the standard 
of volume 7 so far as the accuracy and helpfulness of its commentary is concerned. 

My volume 9 (119) also contains a general index to all of Josephus. The 
following corrigenda should be noted: p. 13, line 10: For townsfolk read 
masses; p. 172, line 4: For ofj read ofj; p. 195, line 1: correct the font of the 
second quotation mark after “man”; p. 330, line 18: For MaQKoq read MaQKoq; 
p. 330, Apparatus Criticus, note 5: For MW: M&qkov A read M: MapKov 
AWE; p. 371 (marginal summary): “An example of Agrippa’s forgiving nature” 
(in some copies the second, third, and fourth lines of this caption are crooked); 
p. 386, line 14: For oqpakeeiQov vai read ocpakepov given; p. 465, line 5: For to 
whom he read to whom his father; p. 518, Apparatus Criticus, note 3, line 2: 
For Bap^acpappavriq Phot. p. 318 read Ba£acpappdvT]q Phot. p. 318; p. 560, 
line 2: For philosophers read philosophies; p. 562, line 27: After pp. 268—322. 
add 1925; p. 586, line 3: For Proselytizing read Proselyting; p. 618, column 1, lines 
9 — 10: For xiv. 41, 91; xx. 234 read xiv. 91 ; xx. 251 ; p. 621, col. 1, line 14: After 
xiv. 389 add; Herod’s sons Alexander and Aristobulus stay at his home, xv. 343; 
p. 624, col. 1, line 47: after xviii. 32 —33; add: sends Thesmusa to Phraates as a gift, 
xviii. 40; p. 634, col. 2, lines 17—18: after xvi. 162; omit: sends Thesmusa to 
Phraates as a gift, viii. 40; p. 650, col. 2, line 27: For 305, 311 read 305; inquires 
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of G-d concerning the war, vii. 311; p. 655, col. 1, line 19: For Egypt ns read 
Egyptians; p. 656, col. 2, line 3: Omit 169; p. 656, col. 2, line 4: For 171 read 
169; p. 662, col. 1, line 42: For 373 read 373—378; p. 690, col. 2, line 3: Omit 
parentheses after Flerodium; p. 693, col. 2, line 49: For Antipater read 
Antigonus; p. 698, col. 1, line 13: For Phiabi read Phabi; p. 710, col. 1, line 12: 
Jesus (14): Add: perhaps to be identified with Jesus (11); p. 712, col. 2, line 48: 
For ii. 285 read ii. 585; p. 718, col. 1, line 6: For 422 read 423; p. 728, col. 1, 
line 45: After iv. 205 add: assist magistracies, iv. 214; p. 737, col. 1, lines 33 — 34: 
For 283—287 read 283—287; records (i. e. omit Menander [2] of Ephesus and 
run that entry together with Menander [1], who is identical); p. 753, col. 2, line 
41: The entry Pentephres should be divided into two entries thus: Pentephres (1) 
(var. Petephres; Bibl. Potiphar), an Egyptian, A. ii. 39, 49; Joseph falsely ac¬ 
cused before him by his wife, ii. 54—58; ii. 78. Pentephres (2) (Bibl. 
Poti-phera), priest of Heliopolis, ii. 91; p. 761, col. 2, line 29: For presumbably 
read presumably; p. 762, col. 1, line 29: For xiv. 29 read A. xiv. 29; p. 762, 
col. 1, line 33: For xiv. 38—39, 46—47 read xiv. 41—46; p. 762, col. 2, line 27: 
For 61 read 64; p. 784, col. 1, line 2: For A. xx. 122 read A. xix. 365; xx. 122, 
176; p. 786, col. 2, line 2: For Aristeus read Aristeas; p. 790, col. 2, line 4: For 
[2] read [3]; p. 795, col. 2, line 35: For [13] read [14]; p. 812, col. 1, line 17: 
For ii. 651 read ii. 444, 564, 651. 

Among selections from the Loeb translation we may note Finley (120), 
who has edited and abridged and provided an introduction to the 'Jewish War’, 
as well as other selections. Tamarin (121) (see my review) (122) has abridged, 
with some rewriting, Thackeray’s version of the 'War’; but there is no 
indication as to what has been omitted or rewritten. He shows no awareness of 
the controversies as to whether Josephus’ account may be trusted and as to 
whether Masada’s defenders were heroes or cowards. Tamarin has, moreover, 
introduced some errors into the translation which are not found in his source, 
Thackeray. He apparently did not consult the original Greek in compiling the 
work. He errs also in asserting that the Roman soldier who tore the Torah was 
handed over to the Jews, whereas actually he was beheaded by Cumanus 
(Ant. 20. 117). The book is lavishly illustrated. 

Kee’s (123) collection of texts includes passages from the 'Antiquities’ and 
the 'War’ in the Loeb version, with brief introductions and comments. Meyer 
(124), pp. 52—63, includes selections in the Loeb translation from the prefaces 
to the 'War’ (1. 1 — 30) and the 'Antiquities’ (1. 1—25) with very brief introduc¬ 
tions and notes. 

The translation by Williamson (125) is especially commendable for its 
simple, contemporary idiom. It makes Josephus more readable by relegating his 
digressions to footnotes or appendices (see my review) (126). A new hardback 
edition of Williamson’s translation (127) has now appeared with beautiful and 
striking engravings by Garrick Palmer but omitting the history of the Jews 
from Antiochus Epiphanes to Archelaus. 

Wasserstein (128) has edited a judiciously chosen group of selections in 
Whiston’s translation but revised by himself in many places, together with a 
fine introduction and brief but helpful notes. He has preferred selections illus- 
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trating the political, religious, and cultural history of the Jews to those dealing 
with military or topographical details. 

Shutt (129) has informed me by letter that he has compiled a volume of 
selections from Josephus, with introductions to each of Josephus’ works and a 
fresh translation and notes as necessary, which is to be published by Brill. 

Eisenberg, Goodman, and Kass (129a) present Whiston’s translation of 
selections from Josephus’ account of the destruction of the Temple (War 6. 
249ff.), together with a brief introduction on Josephus’s life and works. Their 
conclusion is that Josephus’ history does not meet modern scientific standards 
but that he was a learned man. 


4.1: Translations (with or without Commentaries) into French 

(130) Arnauld d’Andilly, trans.: Flavius Josephe. Histoire ancienne des Juifs et La guerre 
des Juifs contre les Romains, 66 — 70 apres J.-C. Autobiographic. Textes . . . adaptes en 
frangais moderne par J. A. C. Buchon. Preface de Valentin Nikiprowetzky. Paris 
1968. 

(131) Theodore Reinach, ed.: Oeuvres completes de Flavius Josephe. 7 vols. Paris 
1900-32. 

(132) Andre Pelletier, trans.: Flavius Josephe: Autobiographic (Collection des Universites 
de France, publiee sous le patronage de l’Association Guillaume Bude). Paris 1959. 

(133) Andre Pelletier, trans.: Flavius Josephe: Guerre des Juifs, I: Livre I (Collection des 
Universites de France, publiee sous le patronage de l’Association Guillaume Bude). 
Paris 1975. II: Livres II et III. Paris 1980. 

(133a) Pierre Savinel, trans.: Flavius Josephe. La guerre des juifs. Precede de Du bon usage de 
la trahison by Pierre Vidal-Naquet. Paris 1977. 

What Whiston has been to the English-speaking world d’Andilly has 
been to the French, though he has hardly gone through as many editions. The 
most recent edition, adapted into modern French, is by Buchon (130) with a 
brief preface by Nikiprowetzky. Buchon’s revision, made in 1836, does not 
take into account the advances of the nineteenth century in arriving at Josephus’ 
text. 

The excellent translation into French edited under the direction of 
Theodore Reinach (131) is often drawn upon by Thackeray in his Loeb 
volumes for the rabbinic learning which its notes contain, though Marcus con¬ 
siderably surpasses it in this respect. It is complete except for the 'Life’, a lack 
which has just been remedied by Andre Pelletier’s translation (132) in the 
Bude series, containing the Greek text (marred by a number of misprints) and a 
translation (containing a number of errors), introduction (containing nothing 
novel) and notes (largely dependent upon Thackeray’s Loeb edition). Pelletier 
(133) is preparing a text and another translation of the 'War’, of which Books 
1—3 have appeared. His translation is adequate but hardly distinguished. He 
continues to be largely dependent upon Thackeray’s Loeb edition for his 
notes. His notes and excursus disregard many significant scholarly works. 

I have not seen Savinel (133a). [See infra, p. 900.] 
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4.2: Translations (with or without Commentaries) into German 

(134) Heinrich Clementz, trans.: Des Flavius Josephus Jiidische Altertiimer. 2 vols. Halle 
1899; rpt. Koln 1959. 

(135) Heinrich Clementz, trans.: Flavius Josephus, Geschichte des Judischen Krieges. 
Halle 1900; rpt. Koln 1959, Wiesbaden 1977. 

(136) Heinrich Clementz, trans.: Des Flavius Josephus kleinere Schriften (Selbstbiogra- 
phie — Gegen Apion — Ober die Makkabaer). Halle 1900; rpt. Koln 1960. 

(137) Heinrich Clementz, trans. and Heinz Kreissig, introduction and notes: Flavius 
Josephus, Geschichte des Judischen Krieges. Leipzig 1970, 1974. 

(138) Otto Michel and Otto Bauernfeind, trans.: Flavius Josephus. De bello judaico. 
Der jiidische Krieg. Griechisch und Deutsch. vol. 1 (books 1—3) Bad Homburg, 
Darmstadt 1959; 2nd ed., 1962; vol. 2.1 (books 4 — 5) Munchen, Darmstadt 1963; 
vol. 2.2 (books 6 — 7) Darmstadt 1969; vol. 3 (with T. Hirsch) (Erganzungen und 
Register) Munchen 1969. 

(139) Hermann Endros, trans.: Flavius Josephus. Der jiidische Krieg. De Bello Judaico. 
2 vols. Miinchen 1965—66, 1974. 

(140) Abraham Schalit: Commentary on Antiquities (in progress). 

(141) Benjamin Murmelstein, ed.: Flavius Josephus. Lebenslauf, Jiidische Altertiimer, Ge¬ 
schichte des Jiidischen Krieges, Widerlegung des Apion von Alexandrien. Wien 1938. 

(142) Kurt Galling, Elmar Edel, Riekele Borger: Textbuch zur Geschichte Israels. 
Tiibingen 1950; 2nd ed., 1968. 

(143) Charles K. Barrett: Die Umwelt des Neuen Testaments. Ausgewahlte Quellen 
(Trans, by Carsten Colpe of: The New Testament Background: Selected Documents. 
London 1956). (Wissenschaftliche Untersuchungen zum Neuen Testament, 4). Tubin¬ 
gen 1959. 

(144) Johannes Leipoldt and Walter Grundmann, edd.: Umwelt des Urchristentums, 
II: Texte zum neutestamentlichen Zeitalter. Berlin 1967. 

(145) Hermann Endros, ed.: Der jiidische Krieg (De bello judaico, Teilaus g. dt.). Aus- 
wahl. (Goldmanns gelbe Taschenbiicher, Bd. 2481). Miinchen 1969. 

Clementz’ translations (134) (135) (136), which have been reprinted with¬ 
out change, are far below the scholarly standard of the Loeb edition in English 
or the Reinach edition in French and have very inadequate notes. A more re¬ 
cent re-issue of Clementz (137) has an introduction and notes by Kreissig. 

Michel and Bauernfeind (138) have issued, in three volumes, the Greek 
text (based on Niese) of the "War’ with a competent German translation on 
opposite pages. The apparatus criticus and notes are somewhat briefer, partic¬ 
ularly for the first books (usually containing only cross-references), than those 
of the Loeb edition, but the notes are of particular interest because they avail 
themselves so greatly of the Dead Sea Scrolls. There are, moreover, twenty-five 
excursus, averaging two pages in length, on the following individual points of 
the text, particularly in Books 6 and 7: Acra (Book 1. 39, 50); the Herodian 
buildings in Jericho (Book 1, passim); the eagle on the Temple in Jerusalem 
(1. 648 — 655); transgression of law by the Zealots (jiapavopta) (4. 154); the 
“Zealots” in Josephus, War 4 (4. 161); the “Idumaeans” in Josephus, War 4 
(4. 224); Simon bar Giora (4. 512); the site of Jerusalem (5. 136ff.); the citadel 
of Herod (5. 181); the citadel of Antonia (5. 247); the bronze shekel of the 
“Year 4 of the Redemption” (5. 555); the teaching of Josephus concerning the 
soul (6. 48); the East Gate of the inner Temple precinct (6. 292); the significance 
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of the “sign” of Josephus (6. 299); the XQ^Oftbs ctpcpCPokog and its significance 
(6. 312); the special legal situation of the Jews (6. 335); the population of Jerusa¬ 
lem without pilgrims and strangers (6. 386); the idea of xvyr\ i n Josephus (6. 
413); Jerusalem after the destruction of 70 C.E. (7. 20); the description of the 
triumphal procession according to Josephus (7. 130); the problem of the Sicarii 
and the relationship of the revolutionary groups to one another (7. 253); the 
analysis of the Masada episode, War 7. 252—406 (7. 271); the archaeological 
discoveries in their relationship to the report of Josephus on the Roman siege of 
Masada (7. 277); the speeches of Eleazar (7. 321); and the geographical deter¬ 
mination of the Temple district of Leontopolis (7. 422). 

Volume 2.1 contains a supplementary bibliography (including many 
irrelevant items and omitting many significant ones) which lists a number of 
works in Hebrew which were influential in establishing the Greek text. The 
third volume, in addition to several pages of supplementary bibliography and 
remarks about research on Josephus during the last few years, contains about 
150 pages of four valuable indices, particularly to the notes, on persons and 
things, Greek ideas, places, and citations. 

Endros’ (139) version of the 'War’ contains a brief general introduction but 
no notes. 

Schalit (140), whose commentary in Hebrew on the first ten books of the 
'Antiquities’ is a fine contribution, had been working for many years prior to his 
recent death on an exhaustive commentary in German on Books 11—20 (the 
portions which the present author has seen are of very high quality), to be followed 
by a much expanded version in German of his Hebrew commentary on the first 
half of the work. 

Murmelstein (141) has compiled, in popular format, a volume of un¬ 
annotated selections from Josephus’ works, taken from six different translations. 

Galling—Edel—Borger (142) is a source-book containing the Greek text 
and notes on Antiquities 11. 302 — 303, 306, 309—311, 340, 342 — 344; 12. 138 — 
139, 143-144, 140-142, and 258-264. 

The German version of Barrett (143) is by Colpe and is marked by very 
brief introductions and very few notes on War 2. 184 — 187, 192 — 203; Antiqui¬ 
ties 18. 66—80, as well as other passages dealing with the Jewish history of this 
period. 

Leipoldt and Grundmann (144) is a beautiful edition of the sources, con¬ 
taining an anthology illustrating the history of the Jews taken largely from 
Josephus. 

Endros (145) has a generous selection from his own translation. 


4.3: Translations (with or without Commentaries) into Hebrew 

(146) Jacob N. H. Simchoni (Simchowitz), trans.: Works of Josephus (in Hebrew), 
4 vols. Warsaw —Berlin 1923—1930; rpt. Tel-Aviv, 1925 — 1938, 1955, 1959, 1961, 
1970. 

(147) Alexander Schorr, trans.: Antiquitates Judaicae (in Hebrew), 2 vols. Jerusalem 
1940-1945. 
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(148) Abraham Schalit, trans.: Josephus, Antiquitates Judaicae (in Hebrew). 3 vols. Jeru¬ 
salem 1944—63. 

(149) Shmuel Haggai, trans.: Josephus, Bellum Judaicum (in Hebrew). Jerusalem 1964: 
2nd ed., 1967. 

(150) Jacob N. H. Simchoni (Simchowitz), trans.: The Army of Jerusalem (in Hebrew). 
(“An Hour’s Reading from the Hebrew Literature,” 5). Tel-Aviv 1943. 

(151) Emanuel Bin Gorion (Berdichevsky), trans.: Herod and His House (in Hebrew). 
Tel-Aviv 1946. 

(152) Menahem Stern, ed.: The Documents on the Revolt of the Hasmoneans (in Hebrew). 
Tel-Aviv 1965. 

(153) Ephraim Talmi, ed.: The Book of Galilee (in Hebrew). Tel-Aviv 1965. 

(154) Hans Lewy: New Paths in the Investigation of Jewish Hellenism (in Hebrew). In: Zion 
10, 1945, pp. 197-204. 

(154a) Uriel Rappaport: Josephus Flavius: A Help Manual for Class (in Hebrew). Haifa, 
Haifa University, 1971. 

(154b) David Amit, ed.: Fortresses of the Desert in the Days of the Second Temple (in 
Hebrew), 2nd ed., prepared for an assembly on Fortresses and Water Facilities in the 
Desert. Kefar Etzion 1976. 

The translation into Hebrew by Simchoni (146), containing the 'War’, 
'Against Apion’, and the 'Life’ (the last by Menahem [Edmund] Stein), is full 
of inaccuracies and is stylistically far from Josephus. 

Schorr’s (147) 'Antiquities’ remains incomplete; volume 1 contains Books 
1—4, and volume 2 contains Books 5 — 8. It sometimes contains in its notes 
helpful rabbinic parallels. It is superseded by Schalit’s translation (148), of 
which the first two volumes contain the translation of and notes on Books 
1 — 10, and the third the translation of Books 11—20. The commentary on these 
last books will eventually appear in German. Schalit is especially 
praiseworthy for his fidelity to the meaning of Josephus and for his excellent 
notes. 

Haggai’s (149) translation of the 'War’ is into a Hebrew more modern than 
that of Simchoni, particularly in its military terminology. It has a very brief intro¬ 
duction and very skimpy notes. 

A thirty-two-page pamphlet containing a portion of Simchoni’s (150) 
translation dealing with the Jewish army has been issued separately. 

Bin Gorion (151) contains selections in Hebrew from Book 1 of the 'War’ 
and Book 14 of the 'Antiquities’, popularly presented with few notes. 

Stern (152) provides a Hebrew translation and brief but helpful notes for 
the following selections: Antiquities 12. 138—144, 145 — 146, 258—264; 13. 260— 
265; 14. 145-148, 233, and 247-255. 

Talmi (153) has edited an anthology of brief, unannotated descriptions, 
stories, and poems dealing with Galilee. Included are many very short selections 
from Josephus. 

Lewy (154), commenting on the first volume of Schalit’s (148) transla¬ 
tion of the 'Antiquities’ into Hebrew, avers that in accuracy and precision 
Schalit’s version is superior even to Thackeray’s. In particular, he praises the 
portion of the introduction dealing with the relationship of Josephus with the 
Greek historiography of Thucydides and of Dionysius of Halicarnassus. He ex¬ 
presses the hope that the 'War’ will find a Hebrew translator on a level with 
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Schalit (a hope not yet realized), since Simchoni’s (146) is full of errors and is 
done in a style unsuitable to the original. 

Rappaport (154a) has some selections from Josephus and from related 
literature in Hebrew translation for a course in Josephus. 

Amit (154b) contains selections, without commentary, from the sources, 
mostly Josephus, and maps concerning fortifications at Alexandrion, the Jericho 
area, Hyrcania, Herodium, Machaerus, and Masada. He uses Simchoni’s trans¬ 
lation for the "War’ and Schalit’s for the 'Antiquities’. 


4.4: Translations (with or without Commentaries) into Italian 

(155) Giuseppe Ricciotti, trans.: Flavio Giuseppe tradotto e commentato. 4 vols. Turin 
1937-1939, 1949, 1963. 

(156) Angelo Scarpellini: Flavio Giuseppe tradotto e annotato. In: Convivium 10, 1938, 
pp. 692-697. 

(156a) Giovanni Vitucci, trans.: La guerra giudaica / Flavio Giuseppe; con un’appendice 
sulla traduzione in russo antico a cura di Natalino Radovich. 2 vols. Milan 1974. 
(156b) Lucio Troiani: Commento storico al 'Contro Apione’ di Giuseppe. Introduzione, 
Commento Storico, Traduzione e Indici (Biblioteca degli studi classici e orientali, 9). 
Pisa 1977. 

Ricciotti’s (155) fine translation of the 'Jewish War’ into Italian devotes a 
full volume to a biography in black hues of Josephus and to a discussion of his 
works. The translation itself is accurate and lucid, and the notes are full. For an 
appreciation see Scarpellini (156). 

Vitucci (156a) has a critical edition of the Greek text, translation into 
Italian, and brief commentary of the 'War’, together with a short introduction. 
There is an appendix by Radovich on the Slavonic version. 

Troiani (156 b) has translated 'Against Apion’ into Italian and has an ex¬ 
tensive introduction concerning, in particular, the dates of traditions mentioned 
in the work, an historical commentary, and some textcritical notes. 


4.5: Translations (with or without Commentaries) into Spanish 

(157) Juan A. G. Larraya, trans.: Las guerras de los judios. Barcelona 1952. 

(158) Jose (Giuseppe) Ricciotti, trans.: Flavio Josefo traducido y comentado. La guerra 
giudaica. 3 vols. Barcelona 1960, 1969. 

(159) Luis Farre, trans.: Obras completas de Flavio Josefo. 5 vols. (Coleccion Valores en el 
tiempo, 26—30). Buenos Aires 1961. 

(160) Francisco de P. Samaranch, trans.: Josephus, Contra Apion. Madrid 1966. 

(161) Maria Rosa Lida de Malkiel: Dos Opusculos Ineditos. In: Davar (Buenos Aires) 
no. 99, Oct. —Dec. 1963, pp. 70—77. 
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Larraya (157) has translated the 'War’ into Spanish. 

Ricciotti’s translation of the 'War’ into Italian (155) has been rendered 
into Spanish (158): this includes Ricciotti’s long introduction on the life and 
works of Josephus, especially on the 'Testimonium Flavianum’. 

Farre (159) has translated the complete works of Josephus, including IV 
Maccabees; his notes are very few and brief. 

Samaranch (160) has rendered 'Against Apion’. 

Lida de Malkiel (161) contains a translation into Spanish of Josephus’ 
account of Alexander the Great in Jerusalem (Ant. 11. 317—339), together with 
a very brief, fragmentary introduction to Josephus generally rather than a com¬ 
mentary on this particular passage. 


4.6: Translations (with or without Commentaries) into Other Languages: 
Arabic, Czech, Dutch, Modern Greek, Hungarian, Japanese, Polish, Por¬ 
tuguese, Russian, Serbian 

(162) Yocef B. D. Renassia, trans.: Sefer Istvar Delihud. Djerba, Tunisia, 1956. 

(163) Jaroslav Havelka and Jaroslav Sonka, trans.: Josephus Flavius: Valka zidovska z 
rectiny prelozil (introduction by Stanislav Segert). Praha 1965. 

(164) Martinus A. Beer, trans.: De val van Jeruzalem (Meulenhoff Pockets). Amsterdam 
1958. 

(165) Martinus A. Beek, trans.: Flavius Josefus: Het Leven van Herodes (Meulenhoff 
Pockets, 32). Amsterdam 1959. 

(166) Vasilios M. Vellas, trans.: <t>Xa|3£oLi Taxjrjjtot) koT ’Amcovoq, Adyoc , A' Kai Aoyog 
B'. Athens 1938-1939. 

(167) Jozsef Revay, trans.: Josephus Flavius. A zsidok tortenete (= The Jewish History). 
Budapest 1946. 

(168) Jozsef Revay, trans.: Flavius Josephus. A zsidok tortenete (= The Jewish History). 
Books 11 — 12 (notes and preface by Istvan Hahn). Bratislava 1966. 

(169) Jozsef Revay, trans.: Josephus Flavius. A zsido haboru. Fiiggelekiil: Flavius Josephus 
oneletrajza (= The Jewish War; supplemented by Flavius Josephus’ Biography). 
Budapest 1963. 

(170) Iwamoto Shuichi, trans.: F. losephus ni yoru Yudayajin no rekishi (= Jerusalem and 
Rome). Tokyo 1971. 

(170a) Masashi Takahashi: Book of Ezra and Book of Nehemiah (in Japanese). Tokyo 1951. 
(170 b) Hiroshi Shinmi, trans.: The Jewish War (in Japanese). Vols. 1 and 2. Tokyo 1975, 1981. 
(170c) Toshio Hiranuma, Kinji Hidemura, et al., edd.: Sources for Intertestamental and 
New Testament Periods (in Japanese). Tokyo 1976. 

(170d) Gohei Hata, trans.: Flavius Josephus: Contra Apionem (in Japanese). Tokyo 1977. 
(170e) Gohei Hata, trans.: Flavius Josephus: Vita (in Japanese). Tokyo 1978. 

(170f) Gohei Hata, trans.: Flavius Josephus: Antiquitates Judaicae, Books 12 — 13 (in Japa¬ 
nese). Tokyo 1979. 

(170g) Gohei Hata, trans.: Flavius Josephus: Antiquitates Judaicae, Books 14 — 15 (in Japa¬ 
nese). Tokyo 1980. 

(171) Stanislaw Lenkowski, trans.: Josephus. Przeciw Apionowi (= Against Apion). 
Lwow 1937. 

(172) Zygmunt Kubiak and Jan Radozycki, trans.: Jozef Flawiusz. Dawne dzieje Izraela. 
Antiquitates Judaicae (introduction by Eugeniusz Dabrowski; essay on Josephus in 
Polish by W. Malej). Poznan 1962. 
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(173) Vincente Pedroso, trans.: Flavio Josefo, Historia dos Hebreus. 9 vols. Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, 1956. 

(174) A. J. Maleina, trans.: Antiquitates Judaicae, Bellum Judaicum, Contra Apionem 
(selections, in Russian). In: Scythica et Caucasica 1, 1947 (?), pp. 482—485 (cited by 
Schreckenberg, Bibliographie, p. 243, who refers to Vestnik Drevnej Istorij, 1947, 
no. 4, pp. 275 - 277. 

(175) Dusan Glumac, trans.: Josephus Flavius: Judejski Rat (= Bellum Judaicum). Beograd 
1967. 

Renassia (162) contains portions of the "War’ translated from Hebrew into 
Arabic and written in Hebrew letters. 

Havelka and Sonka (163) have an annotated translation of the 'War’ into 
Czech with a twenty-five-page introduction by Segert. 

In Dutch Beek (164) has issued a selection from the 'War’ on the fall of 
Jerusalem, as well as (165) excerpts from the 'Antiquities’, Books 14 — 17, on the 
life of Herod. 

Vellas (166) contains a translation into modern Greek, with an introduc¬ 
tion examining the source, date, and value, of 'Contra Apionem’, together with 
a bibliography. 

Revay (167) has translated the 'Antiquities’ into Hungarian but without 
notes. Books 11 and 12 of the translation (168) have been published separately 
with a preface and notes by Hahn. Revay (169) has translated the 'War’ and the 
'Vita’ with a very brief introduction and extremely few and brief notes. 

Since the end of the Second World War the Japanese have evinced con¬ 
siderable interest in Judaism. One result of this has been Shuichi’s (170) 
translation of Glatzer’s 'Jerusalem and Rome’ containing a history of Judaea 
from 134 B.C.E. to 73 (74) C.E. in Josephus’ own words. 

Takahashi (170a), pp. 451—492, has a translation into Japanese of 'An¬ 
tiquities’, Book 11. 

Shinmi (170b) has issued the first two of a projected three volumes containing 
the translation of the 'War’. With the death of Shinmi in 1979, the third volume is 
to be published by Gohei Hata in 1982. 

Hiranuma, Hidemura, et al. (170c) have a sourcebook based on Barrett 
(110), which includes numerous selections from Josephus’ works. 

Hata (170 d) (170 e) (170 f) (170 g) has issued a translation, with introduction 
and commentary, of 'Against Apion’, the 'Life’ and Books 12 through 15 of the 
'Antiquities’; his future plans are to complete the translation of the 'Antiquities’ 
into Japanese. 

Lenkowski (171) has translated 'Against Apion’ into Polish. Kubiak and 
Radozycki (172) have given us the first translation of the 'Antiquities’ directly 
from Greek into Polish, basing themselves primarily on Niese’s Greek text, 
with an extensive and learned introduction on the life, works, and manuscript 
tradition of Josephus and on translations from Latin into Polish by Dabrowski, 
with an essay on the transmission of the manuscripts, and on editions, transla¬ 
tions, and scholarship pertaining to Josephus in Poland by Malej, a list (with 
brief discussion) by Radozycki of post-Biblical authors cited in the 'An¬ 
tiquities’, and with an extensive bibliography (particularly of works in Polish) 
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by Dabrowski. There are few notes except on the 'Testimonium Flavianum’ 
and the Slavonic Josephus, and on Josephus’ reference to James the brother of 
Jesus; these remarks are supplied with lengthy bibliographies. 

Pedroso (173) has translated the 'Antiquities’ into Portuguese. 

Maleina(174) has the Greek text and translation into Russian of selections 
from the 'Antiquities’, 'War’, and 'Against Apion’. 

Glumac (175) has translated the Latin version of the 'War’ into Serbian. 



5: The Latin and Syriac Versions 


5.0: The Latin Versions: Introduction 

There are two translations of Josephus into Latin: the first is a free rework¬ 
ing of the fourth century attributed to a certain Hegesippus (Egesippus), who 
claims to be writing an original work in accordance with the spirit of Chris¬ 
tianity; the other is the famous translation made under the direction of Cassio- 
dorus in the sixth century. 


5.1: The Name Hegesippus 

(176) Vincentius Ussani, ed.: Hegesippi qui dicitur historiae libri V (Corpus Scriptorum 
Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum, vol. 66). Vol. 1 (Wien, Leipzig 1932); vol. 2 (with 
preface by Carolus Mras; Wien 1960). 

Considerable confusion has arisen because the name Hegesippus was not 
used prior to the ninth century, so that when the work is referred to, for 
example, by Eucharius in the fifth century, Ambrosianus in the seventh century, 
and Cassellan in the ninth century, the author is called Josephus. Most scholars 
regard the name Hegesippus as a corruption of Josephus, but it was Niese’s 
theory that the name arose from an otherwise unknown Christian, Josippus. 

Ussani (176) proposes that the name came about because of a confusion 
with the original Hegesippus, an ecclesiastical historian known to us by citations 
from his five books of 'Hypomnemata’ in Eusebius’ 'Historia Ecclesiastica’. 
Hence some scholars refer to our text as pseudo-Hegesippus. But, we may ask, 
if Ussani is right, why was the name Hegesippus not attached to our work until 
seven centuries after the original Hegesippus? The name would seem to be due 
to the same type of confusion with that of Josephus as occasioned the Hebrew 
Josippon (Josephon). 


5.2: The Text of Hegesippus 

(177) Vincentius Ussani, ed.: Hegesippi qui dicitur historiae libri V (Corpus Scriptorum 
Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum, vol. 66), Vol. 1 (Wien, Leipzig 1932); vol. 2 (with preface 
by Carolus Mras; Wien 1960). 

(178) Vinzenz Bulhart: Textkritisches und Exegetisches zum Hegesippus. In: Mnemosyne 
6, 1953, pp. 314-317. 
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Because the text of Hegesippus circulated in so many widely differing re¬ 
censions, it presents the student with a problem not unlike that confronting the 
student of the Septuagint, who wonders whether there ever was an Ur-Septuagint 
and, if so, whether it can be reconstructed. To a lesser degree the same kind of 
problem confronts the student of Josippon (Josephon). 

Ussani (177) has, in Part 1, a critical edition of the text and, in Part 2, a 
preface by Mras on the manuscripts, the title, and the author, as well as indices 
by Ussani. The edition has been subjected to criticism by Bulhart (178). 


5.3: Authorship of Hegesippus 

(179) Joseph Wittig: Der Ambrosiaster Hilarius: Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des Papstes 
Damasus I. In: Breslauer Studien zur historischen Theologie (= Kirchengeschichtliche 
Abhandlungen) 4, 1906, pp. 1—66. 

(180) Otto Scholz: Die Hegesippus-Ambrosius-Frage. Eine literarhistorische Besprechung. 
In: Ambrosiaster-Studien (= Kirchengeschichtliche Abhandlungen) 8, 1909, pp. 149— 
195. (Diss., Univ. of Breslau [Konigshiitte] 1913). 

(181) Adolf Lumpe: Zum Hegesipp-Problem. In: Byzantinische Forschungen 3, 1968, pp. 
165 —167(= Lemmata: FestschriftWidu Wolfgang Ehlers. Munchen 1968. Pp. 171 —173). 

(182) Vincentius Ussani, ed.: Hegesippi qui dicitur historiae libri V (Corpus Scriptorum 
Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum, vol. 66). Vol. 1 (Wien, Leipzig 1932); vol. 2 (with preface 
by Carolus Mras; Wien 1960). 

(183) J. Gruber, rev.: Vincentius Ussani, ed., Hegesippi qui dicitur historiae libri V. In: 
Gnomon 34, 1962, pp. 685 — 686. 

(184) Karl Mras: Drei seltsame Stellen bei Iosippus (falschlich Hegesippus), De bello 
Iudaico. In: Wiener Studien 74, 1961, pp. 138 — 141. 

(184a) Albert A . Bell, jr. : An Historiographical Analysis of the De Excidio Hierosolymitano 
of Pseudo-Hegesippus. Diss., Ph. D., University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 1977. 

One of scholarship’s favorite indoor sports, especially at the turn of the 
century, had been to guess the identity of the author of Hegesippus. Some had 
argued that the author was the Ambrosiaster (pseudo-Ambrose, the unknown 
author of the commentary on the epistles of St. Paul) in Milan and had sug¬ 
gested a date in the second half of the fourth century. 

Wittig (179) had attempted to identify the author with Isaac of Judaea, 
portions of whose works on faith are still extant; and Scholz (180) had similar¬ 
ly disputed the ascription to Ambrose. 

Lumpe (181) revives the theory, on the basis of linguistic and stylistic 
similarities, that the author was Ambrose. 

The way to resolve such a dispute, it would seem, is through close study 
and analysis of vocabulary, grammar, and style of the work as compared with 
other work of the same general period of similar content. Mras, in the preface 
to Ussani (182), concludes that the style forces us to discard both Ambrose and 
the Ambrosiaster as the author; as for Isaac, the evidence is not decisive, since, 
as we may note, the works are not similar in subject matter. 

Gruber (183) has demonstrated the weakness of Mras’ (182) arguments. 
Mras (184) has noted that the grammar of three passages in Hegesippus (2. 22, 
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2. 36. 2, 1.41.9) is definitely not consonant with that employed by Ambrose, 
and that they are, in fact, unparalleled in their Latinity. But until we have con¬ 
cordances of both Hegesippus and of other writers of the time, the matter must 
remain sub iudice. 

Bell (184a) concludes that Hegesippus was probably a native of Antioch 
and was not Ambrose. 


5.4: The Content of Hegesippus and Its Relation to Josippon 

(185) Esther Sorscher: A Comparison of Three Texts: The Wars, the Hegesippus, and the 
Yosippon. Diss., M.A., Yeshiva University, New York. January 1973. 

(186) Yitzhak Baer: The Book of Josephon the Hebrew (in Hebrew). In: Sefer Dinaburg. 
Jerusalem 1949. Pp. 178—205. 

(186a) Albert A. Bell, jr.: An Historiographical Analysis of the De Excidio Hierosolymi- 
tano of Pseudo-Hegesippus. Diss., Ph.D., University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 
1977. 

In the great concern with establishing the authorship of Hegesippus, schol¬ 
ars have done little in investigation of the content itself of the work. The only 
systematic study is by Sorscher (185), a fine first attempt, but clearly far from 
exhaustive even for the single Book 3 to which she restricts herself. Josippon’s 
dependence on Hegesippus is clear from the fact, noted by Sorscher, that he 
never includes anything omitted by Hegesippus, whereas he omits much that 
Hegesippus had taken from Josephus. Hegesippus’ text portrays the Roman 
army as sanctissimi commilition.es, a veritable precursor of the church militant. 
Sorscher’s conclusion is that whereas Josephus’ purpose is political, namely, to 
glorify Rome and to discourage rebellion, Hegesippus’ is religious, to prove that 
the war was a divine punishment inflicted upon the Jews, while Josippon’s is 
also religious but attempts to counter Hegesippus’ negative attitude toward the 
Jews; he would have included, suggests Sorscher, all references in the 'War’ that 
praise the Jews had he seen it, but the fact that he did not include such passages 
proves that he had not seen it. Since Josephus himself played a more important 
role in the events recounted in Book 3 than in any other book of the 'War’, his 
account is probably more biased than it is elsewhere, and hence it would have 
been preferable if Sorscher had selected another book for the sample study. 
Moreover, there are many passages in Josephus himself that argue that the war is 
proof of divine punishment inflicted upon the Jews, a motif that Sorscher 
ascribes to Hegesippus. 

A close study of parallel texts in Hegesippus and Josippon would also help 
to establish the dates of these works. Thus Baer (186) shows that Agrippa’s 
speech on rebellion in Hegesippus contains a fourth-century picture of the 
geography of the world, whereas in Josippon we have a reflection of tenth- 
century realities. 

Bell (186a) contends that Pseudo-Hegesippus writes in the classical historio¬ 
graphical mould and was indeed the first Christian to attemptto do so. He compares 
his dependence on Josephus with Livy’s on Polybius; but, we many comment, 
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Hegesippus’ debt to Josephus is far greater, though, admittedly, he rewrites all 
of the speeches in Josephus and sometimes has versions eight or nine times as 
long as those in Josephus. Hegesippus, he notes, includes Christian material 
and, indeed, consulted sources other than Josephus, such as I Maccabees, 
Lucan, Suetonius, Tacitus, and probably Livy. Hence Hegesippus should be 
rehabilitated as a historian in his own right, who did not succumb to mere 
Christian apologetics. 


5.5: The Text of the Latin Version Made under Cassiodorus’ Direction 

(187) Giulano Ussani: Studi preparatori ad una edizione della traduzione latina in sette 
libre del 'Bellum Judaicum’. Roma 1944. (= Bolletino del Comitato per la Prepara- 
zione dell’ Edizione nazionale dei Classici greci e latini N.S. 1, 1945, pp. 86—102). 

(188) Franz Blatt: Recherches sur l’etablissement du texte et l’histoire de la tradition du 
Josephe latin: In: Revue des Ltudes Latines 26, 1948, pp. 31 — 32. 

(189) Franz Blatt, ed.: The Latin Josephus, I: Introduction and Text, The Antiquities, 
Books I —V (Acta Jutlandica 30. 1, Hum. Ser. 44). Aarhus and Copenhagen 1958. 

(190) James A. Willis, rev.: Franz Blatt, The Latin Josephus, I. In: Journal of Roman 
Studies 51, 1961, pp. 272—273. 

(191) David Flusser, rev.: Franz Blatt, The Latin Josephus, I. In: Kiriath Sefer 34, 
1958-59, pp. 458-463. 

(192) Sven Lundstrom, rev.: Franz Blatt, The Latin Josephus, I. In: Gnomon 31, 1959, 
pp. 619-624. 

(192a) Heinz Schreckenberg: Rezeptionsgeschichtliche und Textkritische Untersuchungen 
zu Flavius Josephus. Leiden 1977. 

(193) Franz Blatt, ed.: The Latin Josephus, II: The Antiquities, Books VI —X. Awaiting 
publication. 

(194) Vinzenz Bulhart: Textkritische Studien zum lateinischen Flavius Josephus. In: Mne¬ 
mosyne 6, 1953, pp. 140—157. 

One of the most important advances of the period under review has been in 
the study of the Latin version made under Cassiodorus’ direction (whenever 
“the Latin version” is referred to, it is this that is meant). 

Ussani (187) paved the way for a scientific edition of the Latin version of 
the 'War’ which was never issued. 

Blatt’s (188) brief report on the manuscripts is preliminary to his edition 
of 'Antiquities’, Books 1—5 (189). The Latin version had not been edited, except 
for Boysen’s edition in 1898 of the work 'Against Apion’, since 1524, when 
Frobenius, who did not have the Greek original at hand, did so; and Blatt 
spent thirty years on this, the first critical edition. A great part of the 
introduction is taken up by a description of the 171 (including 24 previously un¬ 
known) manuscripts of the work. There is a preliminary index which, while 
including many words missing from the 'Thesaurus’, is very inadequate. 
Moreover, indices of medieval scribes of the manuscripts and of the owners of 
the manuscripts are desiderata. Unfortunately, as Willis (190) points out, 
Blatt’s text is actually based not on all the manuscripts but on only a few. For 
this we should not fault him if his stemma were more careful. (Cf. the critique 
on this subject by Flusser [191]). What is most disconcerting is that without 
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warning manuscripts drop out as witnesses, only to return some time later, 
similarly without notice. If Blatt’s transcriptions of one of the manuscripts in 
Plate 3 of his edition are any indication of his accuracy, he is far from 
trustworthy. Lundstrom (192), while generally praising Blatt’s work, notes 
that he has, on the one hand, overlooked many major errors of the translation 
and, on the other hand, criticized the translator in many places, although the 
latter had interpreted the Greek text correctly. 

Schreckenberg (192a), p. 27, n. 8, has noted manuscripts overlooked by 
Blatt, in his edition. 

Blatt’s (193) typewritten manuscript of Books 6—10, based on the main 
codex (Ambrosianus papyraceus, of the ninth century), according to a private 
letter from Blatt, awaits publication; but a truly critical text remains a desi¬ 
deratum. Inasmuch as collation of 171 manuscripts is clearly a task that would 
take many years, what we need is construction of a stemma based on samplings 
at certain key points and then collation of the ten or fifteen most important 
manuscripts. 

Inasmuch as the number of manuscripts is so large, the use of computers 
for arriving at a stemma and for selecting preferable readings may be possible 
and should be explored, though this would involve the massive preliminary task 
of getting all the readings into machine-readable form. By the time that one 
would have recorded all the variants it would seem as though the task would be 
virtually done. 

Again, a concordance of the Latin version, as well as of other translations of 
this age, should prove useful in selecting readings and in determining the date and 
perhaps even the author of the translation. In particular, we may note that many 
errors in the manuscripts are due to the influence of the Vulgate on copyists. 

One attempt at improving the Latin text, by Bulhart (194), uses the editio 
princeps of Frobenius as its base, rather than collations of the manuscripts; and 
his emendations are generally convincing both palaeographically and in 
meaning. 


5.6: Individual Manuscripts and Early Printed Editions of the Latin Version 

(195) Karl H. Usener: The Provenance of the Rylands Manuscript of Flavius Josephus. In: 
Bulletin of the John Rylands Library 34, 1951 — 52, pp. 247—249. 

(196) Franz Blatt: Un nouveau manuscrit du Josephe latin. In: Estudis Luis Nicolau 
d’Olwer, vol. 1. Barcelona 1961 (1966), pp. 17—20 (= Estudis Romanics 8). 

(197) Andree de Bosque: A proposito di un manoscritto della Biblioteca universitaria di 
Valenza: il 'De bello judaico’ di Giuseppe Flavio. In: Commentari 16, 1965, pp. 
245-257. 

(198) Walter Cahn: An Illustrated Josephus from the Meuse Region in Merton College, 
Oxford. In: Zeitschrift fiir Kunstgeschichte 29, 1966, pp. 295 — 310. 

(199) Wilhelm Stuwer: Zur Geschichte einer rheinischen Handschrift (Flavius Josephus, 
Berlin, Cod. lat. fol. 296). In: Aus Kolnischer und rheinischer Geschichte. Festgabe 
Arnold Guttsches zum 65. Geburtstag gewidmet. Herausgegeben von Hans Blum ( = 
Veroffentlichungen des Kolnischen Geschichtsvereins, vol. 29). Koln 1969. Pp. 163 —178. 
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(200) Aron Freimann: Incunables about Jews and Judaism. In: Isidore Epstein, Ephraim 
Levine and Cecil Roth, edd., Essays in honour of Joseph H. Hertz. London 1944. 
Pp. 159-186. 

A number of individual manuscripts of the Latin version have received 
special study. Usener (195) has fixed, by a study of the decorated initials, the 
place of origin of a twelfth-century manuscript of the Latin Josephus as the 
Abbey of Notre-Dame-Bonne-Esperance at Vellereille-les-Brayeux in Hainaut. 

Blatt (196) has studied a relatively less important and more faulty 
manuscript of the Lenin Library in Moscow of the twelfth or the beginning of 
the thirteenth century containing the Latin version of 'Antiquities’, Books 1 — 12, 
and notes a number of neologisms in it. 

De Bosque (197) discusses a fifteenth-century manuscript of the "War’ 
and, in particular, its miniatures, the style of which is characteristic of the 
Paduan School and which up to now has been attributed to Gaspara Romano 
(fl. 1500). 

Cahn (198) has described the most extensively illustrated manuscript of 
Josephus extant prior to the thirteenth century, a twelfth-century manuscript 
of the Latin version. He tries by comparative analysis to identify some of the 
iconographic precedents which stand behind the historiated initials and connects 
the style of the art work with a group of Biblical manuscripts from Liege. The 
present writer would like to suggest that the illustrated Passover Haggadahs may 
go back to such illustrations. 

Stuwer (199) traces the fascinating history of a twelfth-century manuscript, 
particularly in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, citing its use by several 
humanists, notably Cincinnius (Johannes Kruyshaer), and its relation to 
early printed editions of Josephus, and remarking that the printing from this 
manuscript was even the occasion of a lawsuit in 1535 — 1539. 

Freimann (200) has described a printed edition of the Latin Josephus by 
Johann Mentelin in Strassburg in 1471—1473 (?) and an edition of the version 
in Paris in 1476 (?). 


5.7: Authorship of the Latin Josephus 

(201) Emil Schurer: The History of the Jewish People in the Age of Jesus Christ (175 B.C. 
to A.D. 135), revised and edited by Geza Vermes and Fergus Millar. Vol. 1. Edin¬ 
burgh 1973. Pp. 43 — 64: Josephus (revised by Tessa Rajak). 

(202) Giulano Ussani: Studi preparatori ad una edizione della traduzione latina in sette libri 
del 'Bellum Judaicum’. Roma 1944. (= Bolletino del Comitato per la Preparazione 
dell’Edizione nazionale dei Classici greci e latini N.S. 1, 1945, pp. 86—102). 

Cassiodorus sent his monks to read the 'War’ in a translation in seven 
books, adding that the translation was ascribed, according to the manuscripts, 
to Jerome, Ambrose, or Rufinus. In our manuscripts the translation is usually 
ascribed to Rufinus, sometimes to Jerome. The fact that Cassiodorus describes 
the translation as having extraordinary diction leads Rajak, the reviser of the 
chapter on Josephus in the new Schurer (201), to ascribe it to Hegesippus, who 
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wrote in a fine Sallustian style. But this, we may reply, is unlikely, since Hege- 
sippus, at least as we have him, is in five books, whereas Cassiodorus says the 
'War’ is in the Latin, as in the Greek, in seven books. Only Hegesippus — and 
not the Latin Josephus — is ascribed to Ambrose, and so we sense that Cassio¬ 
dorus has confused Hegesippus with the Latin version. 

Ussani (202) remains uncertain as to the identity of the translator of the 
'War’ but argues that it cannot be Rufinus, since no translation of Josephus is 
mentioned in Gennadius’ catalogue of Rufinus’ translations. 


5.8: Importance of the Latin Version 

(203) George C. Richards and Robert J. H. Shutt: Critical Notes on Josephus’ 'An¬ 
tiquities’. In: Classical Quarterly 31, 1937, pp. 170—177; 33, 1939, pp. 180—183. 

(204) Heinz Schreckenberg: Einige Vermutungen zum Josephustext. In: Theokratia: Jahr- 
buch des Institutum Judaicum Delitzschianum 1, 1967—1969 (Leiden 1970), pp. 64 — 75. 

(205) David Flusser, rev.: Franz Blatt, ed., The Latin Josephus, I: Introduction and 
Text, The Antiquities (in Hebrew). In: Kirjath Sefer 34, 1958—1959, pp. 458 — 463. 

(206) Louis H. Feldman: Prolegomenon. In: Montague R. James, The Biblical Antiquities 
of Philo. New York 1971. Pp. ix—clxix. 

(206a) Francis J. Witty: Book Terms in the Vivarium Translations. In: Classical Folia 28, 
1974, pp. 62-82. 

(206b) Sven Lundstrom: Obersetzungstechnische Untersuchungen auf dem Gebiete der 
christlichen Latinitat. Lund 1955. 

The chief value of the Latin version is to aid in reconstructing the Greek 
text, since the Latin translation is about half a millennium earlier than our oldest 
Greek manuscript. Richards and Shutt (203) have noted the usefulness of the 
version, particularly in reconstructing proper names (even when it itself is cor¬ 
rupt) and in filling in lacunae. Schreckenberg’s (204) emendations, however, 
inspired by the Latin translation, show the limitations of this approach. 

In addition, the Latin version, as Flusser (205) has noted, is an important 
source for the Latin literary language of the period when it was made, and like¬ 
wise is significant for the theory of translation of this era (a study of it would 
probably shed light on the method of translation of the Vulgate and of Pseudo- 
Philo’s 'Biblical Antiquities’ into Latin, as I [206], pp. xxvi—xxvii, have sug¬ 
gested). 

Witty (206a) has done an interesting study of the art of translation em¬ 
ployed by Cassiodorus and his 'team’ in rendering the Greek terms for writing 
materials, scribes, script, archives, etc., in the 'Historia Tripartita’ and Josephus’ 
'Antiquities’ and 'Against Apion’. He concludes that the translators generally 
did not go about their work in a systematic manner, except when the meanings 
of the technical terms had become firmly established in customary usage, and 
that they were apparently not concerned by their general lack of consistency in 
rendering these technical terms. 

Lundstrom (206b) shows the value of the Latin version of Josephus’ 
'Against Apion’ by often reconstructing the Greek that it is translating. He 
presents valuable comments on its vocabulary and syntax and especially on the 
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errors made by the translator, classifying the types, such as the confusion of 
sounds. 

The Latin version also had considerable influence on medieval literature, 
and especially on the religious disputes between Jews and non-Jews. The Latin 
version, consequently, because of its widespread use, is often helpful in recon¬ 
structing the text of medieval writers, such as Peter Comestor, who quarried 
from it. We may add that the Latin Josephus was extremely popular during the 
period of the Crusades, since it was regarded as a valuable source of information 
on the Holy Land and its history. Flusser (205), however, is wrong in noting 
its importance for Josippon, which, he says, is based for the most part on the 
Latin Josephus; actually it is based on Hegesippus. 


5.9: The Syriac Version 

(206 c) Allison P. Hayman, ed. and trans.: The Disputation of Sergius the Stylite against a 
Jew (Corpus Christianorum Orientalium, 338 (text); 339 (trans.). Louvain 1973. 

(206 d) Heimann Kottek: Das sechste Buch des Bellum Judaicum nach der von Ceriani 
photolithographisch edirten Peschitta-Handschrift iibersetzt und kritisch bearbeitet. 
Diss. Leipzig. Berlin 1886. 

(206e) Theodor Noldeke, rev.: Heimann Kottek, Das sechste Buch des Bellum Judaicum 
nach der von Ceriani photolithographisch edirten Peschitta-Handschrift iibersetzt und 
kritisch bearbeitet. In: Literarisches Centralblatt (Leipzig) 1886, pp. 881—884. 

Hayman (206c) argues that there existed a Syriac translation of the full 
'War’ and not merely of the sixth book, that this translation was made directly 
from the Greek and was very literal but of very poor quality. Kottek (206d), in 
his edition of the Syriac version of Book 6, had declared that our Greek text is a 
modified version of the Syriac; Hayman follows Noldeke (206e) is contesting 
this. He suggests that a collation of the Syriac with the Slavonic version would 
throw additional light on the textual affinities of both versions. 



6: The Slavonic Version 


6.0: The Text of the Slavonic Version and Translations Thereof 

(207) Ralph Marcus: Josephus, Flavius. In: L. A. Loetscher, ed., Twentieth Century 
Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge: An Extension of the New Schaff-Herzog 
Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge. Grand Rapids 1955. Vol. 1, p. 614. 

(208) Robert Eisler: The Messiah Jesus (trans. into English by Alexander H. Krappe of 
his IHCOYC BACIAEYC OY BACIAEYCAC). London 1931. Appendix 25: Select 
Bibliography on the Slavonic Josephus Problem, pp. 624—630. 

(209) Viktor M. Istrin, ed.: La prise de Jerusalem de Josephe le Juif. Printed under the 
direction of Andre Vaillant, translated into French by Pierre Pascal. 2 vols. Paris 
1934-1938; rpt. Monaco 1964. 

(210) N. A. Mescerskij: Istorija iudeskoij vojny Josifa Flavija etc. (= History of the War of 
the Jews of Flavius Josephus in Old Russian). Moscow and Leningrad 1958. 

(211) S. Szyszman, rev.: N. A. Mescerskij, Istorija iudeskoij vojny Josifa Flavija. In: 
Revue de Qumran 1, 1959, pp. 451—458. 

(212) Andre Vaillant, rev.: N. A. Mescerskij, Istorija iudeskoij vojny Josifa Flavija. In: 
Semitica 9, 1959, pp. 89—93. 

(213) Giuseppe Fermeglia: Contributi alia critica testuale paleoslava. In: Rendiconti del- 
l’lstituto Lombardo, Classe di Lettere, Scienze morali e storiche 102, 1968, pp. 
213-255. 

Marcus (207), writing in 1955, says that there have been four significant 
additions to our knowledge of Josephus since 1910, and one of them is the study 
of the Slavonic translation of the 'War’. A more thorough knowledge of the 
Slavonic text may even on occasion help us to reconstruct the original Greek, 
though it is based on an apparently inferior Greek text. 

In view of the tremendous amount of discussion of the Slavonic version 
(called 'The Capture of Jerusalem’) of the 'Jewish War’, especially during the 
1920’s and early 1930’s (see Eisler [208] for an extensive bibliography), it is 
surprising that there was no complete critical edition of the version until Istrin 
(209) published his with a French translation by Pascal on opposite pages, with 
notes, and with a brief lexicon at the end of volume 2 by Vaillant. The French 
translation has now been reissued as a paperback with slight corrections, with 
notes reduced to a minimum, and with a new preface. Another critical edition, 
that of Mescerskij (210), to judge from the reviews by Szyszman (211) and 
Vaillant (212), represents important advances. Fermeglia (213) suggests a 
number of emendations in Slavonic texts, notably the 'War’, which improve the 
text or justify divergences from the Greek. 
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6.1: The Language of the Slavonic Version 

(214) Solomon Zeitlin: The Slavonic Josephus and the Dead Sea Scrolls: An Expose of 
Recent Fairy Tales. In: Jewish Quarterly Review 58, 1967—68, pp. 173—203. 

(215) N. A. Mescerskij: Istorija iudeskoij vojny Josifa Flavija etc. (= History of the War of 
the Jews of Flavius Josephus in Old Russian). Moscow and Leningrad 1958. 

(216) Eva Krull: Zur Bildsprache des altrussischen Josephus Flavius. Diss., Bonn 1959. 

(217) Moisei M. Kopylenko: O jazyke drevne-russkogo perevoda 'Istorii Iudesjskoj vojny’ 
Iusifa Flavija (Glagol’no-immenye frazeologizmy) (in Russian = On the Language of 
the Old Russian Translation of Josephus Flavius’ History of the Judaean War [the 
infinitive phrases]). In: Vizantijskij Vremennik 20, 1961, pp. 164 — 183. 

The language of the version, as Zeitlin (214) points out, is not Slavonic 
but Old North Russian (see the philological evidence in Mescerskij [215], pp. 
90—96) and contains many Greek words which came into vogue in the Byzan¬ 
tine period. 

A doctoral thesis by Krull (216) is a study of the similes, metaphors, per¬ 
sonifications, and other figures of speech in the version. Krull’s chief interest is 
in paving the way for a study of the relationship of the version to Old Russian 
literature generally. There is an extensive bibliography (pp. 216—221), partic¬ 
ularly of Russian works bearing on the subject. 

According to the latest editor, Mescerskij (215), in an obvious display of 
national pride, the translator was a man of great talent with a creative bent; and 
the Vilna Manuscript of the Slavonic version is thus one of the most precious 
monuments of medieval Russian literature. 

Kopylenko (217) makes a special study of the infinitive constructions. 


6.2: The Date, Source, Authorship, and Purpose of the Slavonic Josephus 

(218) Alexander Berendts: Die Zeugnisse vom Christentum im slavischen 'De Bello Juda- 
ico’ des Josephus. Leipzig 1906. 

(219) Alexander Berendts and Konrad Grass, trans.: Flavius Josephus, Vom Jiidischen 
Kriege Buch I —IV, nach der slavischen Obersetzung deutsch herausgegeben und mit 
dem griechischen Text verglichen. 2 vols. Dorpat 1924 — 1927. 

(220) Viktor M. Istrin, ed.: La prise de Jerusalem de Josephe le Juif. Printed under the 
direction of Andre Vaillant, translated into French by Pierre Pascal. 2 vols. Paris 
1934-1938; rpt. Monaco 1964. 

(221) Robert Eisler: IH20YZ BA2IAEY2 OY BA2IAEY2A2, 2 vols. Heidelberg 
1929—30. Abridged translation into English by Alexander H. Krappe: The Messiah 
Jesus and John the Baptist according to Flavius Josephus’ Recently Discovered Capture 
of Jerusalem and Other Jewish and Christian Sources. London 1931. 

(222) Solomon Zeitlin: Josephus on Jesus. Philadelphia 1931. 

(223) Solomon Zeitlin: The Slavonic Josephus and the Dead Sea Scrolls: An Expose of 
Recent Fairy Tales. In: Jewish Quarterly Review 58, 1967—68, pp. 173—203. 

(224) Harald Fuchs: Der geistige Widerstand gegen Rom in der antiken Welt. Berlin 1938. 
2nd ed., Berlin 1964. 

(225) Nikolai K. Gudzii: History of Early Russian Literature. Trans, from the 2nd Russian 
ed. by Susan W. Jones. New York 1949. 
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(226) John Strugnell: Josephus, Flavius. In: New Catholic Encyclopedia 7, 1967, pp. 
1120-1123. 

(227) N. A. Mescerskij: Istorija iudeskoij vojny Josifa Flavija etc. (in Russian: = History of 
the War of the Jews of Flavius Josephus in Old Russian). Moscow and Leningrad 1958. 

(228) S. Szyszman, rev.: N. A. Mescerskij, Istorija iudeskoij vojny Josifa Flavija. In: Revue 
de Qumran 1, 1959, pp. 451—458. 

(229) N. A. Mescerskij: Znachenie drevneslavianskikh perevodov dlia vosstanovleniia ikh 
arkhetipov (in Russian: = The Importance of Old Slavic Translations for the 
Reconstruction of Their Archetypes). In: Andrei N. Robinson, ed., Issledovaniia po 
slavianskomu literaturovediia i folkloristike. Sovetskii komitet slavistov, Akademiia 
Nauk SSR. Moscow 1960. Pp. 61 — 94. 

(230) Alfons Hocherl: Zur Obersetzungstechnik des altrussischen „Judischen Krieges“ 
des Josephus Flavius. Diss., Munchen 1969. Rpt. Miinchen 1970 (= Slavistische 
Beitrage, Bd. 46). 

Berendts (218), in an article written before his translation with Grass 

(219) of the Slavonic version into German and before the translation of Pascal 

(220) into French, had hypothesized that the Slavonic version had been trans¬ 
lated directly from the Aramaic version in which Josephus had originally written 
the 'J ew ish War’. 

Eisler (221) at first accepted this view. When evidence was cited that it 
was translated from a Greek text, Eisler suggested that Josephus had at first 
made a rough draft of his work in Aramaic, which was translated into Greek by 
Josephus’ assistants, and that the Slavonic version was later made on the basis of 
the Greek by a Judaizing sect in Russia in the fifteenth century. 

Zeitlin (222) vehemently and, on the whole, successfully refuted Eisler; 
to Zeitlin, who made, in his zeal, a special trip to Russia to study the Slavonic 
version, it was a seventh-century Byzantine paraphrase of the Greek Josephus, 
with indications that the writer also knew Hegesippus. Zeitlin (223) later 
changed his mind as to the date, ascribing it to the eleventh century. 

Fuchs (224), on the basis of a comparison with other Byzantine writings of 
the period, concluded that it was done by a Byzantine writer of the twelfth or 
thirteenth century. 

In a convincing work Gudzii (225), however, notes that the ideas, ter¬ 
minology, and phraseology are those of Russian works, notably chronicles, of 
the middle of the eleventh century, especially in battle scenes and similes, as well 
as in rhythmic patterns. 

By a different route Strugnell (226) arrives at a similar conclusion of a 
date in the tenth or eleventh century, noting the close textual relationship of the 
Slavonic version to a Byzantine text which lacks the additional material. 

The question of date and the language from which the translation was made 
seems to have been settled by Mescerskij (227), for an evaluation of whom I 
rely upon the review by Szyszman (228). By a careful linguistic analysis 
Mescerskij concludes that the translation was made not from Aramaic but from 
Greek in the eleventh century. 

In a later article Mescerskij (229) stresses that the significant differences in 
style, together with the additions and omissions in the translation, must be con¬ 
sidered the original work of the translator. Like Eisler, Mescerskij connects the 
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translation with the Khazars, who had been converted to Judaism in the eighth 
century, but he finds much Christian phraseology in it and argues that it was 
used in the ideological struggle against the Khazars. 

Hocherl (230), after a full-scale study of the Slavonic Josephus, concludes, 
from the use of such constructions as the articular infinitive, that the source was 
Greek, which only in unessential details diverges from the text printed by Niese. 
He says that additions and omissions, with few exceptions, are to be attributed 
to the translator, who did his work not in South Slavic territory but in Kievan 
Russia. 


6.3: Problems of Genuineness, Omissions, and Additions of the Slavonic Version 

(231) Henry St. John Thackeray: Josephus the Man and the Historian. New York 1929; 
rpt. 1967. 

(232) Francis I. Andersen: The Diet of John the Baptist. In: Abr-Nahrain 3, 1961—62, pp. 
60-74. 

(233) Solomon Zeitlin: The Slavonic Josephus and the Dead Sea Scrolls: An Expose of 
Recent Fairy Tales. In: Jewish Quarterly Review 58, 1967—68, pp. 173 — 203. 

(234) Samuel G. F. Brandon: Jesus and the Zealots: A Study of the Political Factor in 
Primitive Christianity. Manchester 1967. Trans, into French by Georges and Bea¬ 
trice Formentelli: Jesus et les Zelotes, Paris 1976. 

(235) Rupert Furneaux: The Roman Siege of Jerusalem. New York 1972; London 1973. 

(236) Alexander Berendts: Die Zeugnisse vom Christentum im slavischen 'De Bello 
Judaico’ des Josephus. Leipzig 1906. 

(237) Viktor M. Istrin, ed.: La prise de Jerusalem de Josephe le Juif. Printed under the 
direction of Andre Vaillant, trans. into French by Pierre Pascal. 2 vols. Paris 
1934—38; rpt. Monaco 1964. 

(238) Nikolai K. Gudzii: History of Early Russian Literature. Trans, from the 2nd Russian 
ed. by Susan W. Jones. New York 1949. Pp. 57—63. 

(239) Robert Eisler: IHCOYC BACIAEYC OY BACIAEYCAC. 2 vols. Heidelberg 
1929-30. 

(240) Salomon Reinach: Orpheus; histoire generale des religions. Paris 1909. Trans, from 
French by Florence Simmonds: Orpheus: A History of Religions. London 1909. Pp. 
246-249. 

(241) H. W. Kars: Der alteste nichtchristliche Jesusbericht. In: Theologische Studien und 
Kritiken 108, 1937, pp. 40—64. 

(242) Walther Bienert: Der alteste nichtchristliche Jesusbericht. Josephus iiber Jesus. 
Unter besonderer Beriicksichtigung des altrussischen 'J ose phus\ Halle 1936. 

(243) Agostino Goethals: La versione slava di Giuseppe Flavio. In: Religio 14, 1938, pp. 
250-265. 

(244) Hendrik van der Loos: Jezus Messias-Koning. Een speciaal Onderzoek naar de 
Vraag of Jesus van Nazaret politieke Bedoelingen heeft nagestreeft (Academisch Proef- 
schrift). Assen 1942. 

(245) Karl L. Schmidt: Der Todesprozess des Messias Jesus: Die Verantwortung der 
Juden, Heiden und Christen fur die Kreuzigung Jesu Christi. In: Judaica (Zurich) 1, 
1945, pp. 1-40. 

(246) Felix Scheidweiler: Sind die Interpolationen im altrussischen Josephus wertlos? In: 
Zeitschrift fur die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft 43, 1950—51, pp. 155 — 178. 

(247) Sabbas C. Agourides: To problema ton prosthekon tes Slauonikes metaphraseos tou 
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Ioudaikou polemou tou Iosepou kai he en autais peri tou Baptistou kai tou Iesou 
Khristou marturia. Athens 1954. 

(248) Paul-Louis Couchoud: Les textes relatifs a Jesus dans la version slave de Josephe. 
In: Revue de l’Histoire des Religions 93, 1926, pp. 44—64. 

(249) Solomon Zeitlin: A Commentary on the Book of Habakkuk: Important Discovery 
or Hoax? In: Jewish Quarterly Review 39, 1948—49, pp. 235—247. 

(250) Solomon Zeitlin: Josephus on Jesus. Philadelphia 1931. 

(251) James W. Jack: The Historic Christ: An Examination of Dr. Robert Eisler’s Theory, 
according to the Slavonic Version of Josephus and the Other Sources. London 1933. 

(252) N. A. Mescerskij: Istorija iudeskoij vojny Josifa Flavija, etc. (in Russian: = History 
of the War of the Jews of Flavius Josephus in Old Russian). Moscow and Leningrad 
1958. 

(253) Joseph Spencer Kennard Jr.: Slavonic Josephus: A Retraction. In: Jewish Quarterly 
Review 39, 1948-49, pp. 281-283. 

(254) Arie Rubinstein: Observations on the Old Russian Version of Josephus’ Wars. In: 
Journal of Semitic Studies 2, 1957, pp. 329 — 348. 

(255) Haim Cohn: The Trial and Death of Jesus (in Hebrew). Tel-Aviv 1968. Trans, into 
English: New York 1971. 

(255a) Hugh Schonfield: According to the Hebrews: A New Translation of the Jewish Life 
of Jesus (The 'Toldoth Jeshu’), with an inquiry into the nature of its sources and special 
relationship to the lost Gospel according to the Hebrews. London 1937. 

(255b) Gosta Lindeskog: Die Jesusfrage im neuzeitlichen Judentum. Ein Beitrag zur Ge- 
schichte der Leben-Jesu-Forschung. Leipzig 1938; rpt. Darmstadt 1973. 

(225c) Leon Herrmann: Chrestos: Temoignages paiens et juifs sur le christianisme du pre¬ 
mier siecle. Brussels 1970. 

(255d) Virgil R. L. Fry: The Warning Inscriptions from the Herodian Temple. Diss., The 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville, Kentucky 1974. 

(255 e) Johann Maier: Jesus von Nazareth in der talmudischen Oberlieferung. Darmstadt 
1978. 

Despite the occasional specifically Josephan phraseology, the predominant 
Jewish coloring, and omissions that might indicate that the version was made 
from a shortened Aramaic original, unfortunately no one has made a systematic 
study of the omissions in the version. There has long been a suspicion as to the 
genuineness of the version because, as Thackeray (231), p. 152, has noted, the 
manuscripts containing it are late, it is derived from a Greek text which Niese 
regarded as inferior, there is no clear attestation in early writers, and it is appar¬ 
ently dependent on the New Testament, as, for example, in the story of Herod 
Philip and Herodias and in the reasons given by the Roman procurators for not 
taking action against the early Christians. In particular, there are a number of 
additions in the Slavonic version which are not found in the Greek Josephus, 
notably a statement of how he saved his life through manipulation of the lots at 
Jotapata, a description of two dreams by Herod, a specification of the oaths 
taken on admission to the order of Essenes, moralizings on Divine providence 
and on Herod’s sins and punishment, the Zealots’ disregard of the Biblical 
warnings, a secret debate by the priests at the time of Herod explaining the 
prophecy of Daniel regarding the Messiah, the ruse of Vitellius at the battle of 
Bedriacum, two attacks on the venality of the Latins, and, most particularly, 
passages on John the Baptist and Jesus. Still, Thackeray originally accepted the 
version as authentic, only to recant shortly before his death. 
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The additions regarding John and Jesus, who are referred to respectively as 
“the wild man” and “the wonder-worker,” have occasioned particular com¬ 
ment. The wild man is the leader of a political movement commencing twenty 
years earlier than in the New Testament. He eats “tree sprouts,” not “wood 
shavings,” as Andersen (232) notes, and is so extreme in his asceticism that he 
even abstains from unleavened bread on Passover. A political aspect is likewise 
given to the wonder-worker, who is vainly urged by 150 of his close disciples to 
lead a revolt against the Romans. Pilate, whose wife had been healed by him, 
arrests but then releases him, only to be induced by a bribe of thirty talents 
from the Jews to deliver him to them for crucifixion. We are told that he was 
crucified by the Jews for announcing the destruction of the city and the desola¬ 
tion of the Temple. 

Are these passages specifically interpolated and hence of no value for the 
study of Josephus, as Zeitlin (233) argues, or are they translations from the text 
being rendered by the translator and hence of value in checking a number of 
problems left by the Gospels, notably whether, as Brandon (234) and Fur- 
neaux (235) in particular have stressed, Jesus was a political revolutionary? 

Berendts (236) and Istrin (237) had presented the hypothesis that 
Josephus revised his original Greek translation, omitting all passages which 
might displease the Jews. But as Gudzii (238) has pointed out, Josephus could 
hardly, as a Jew, have spoken with such sympathy of John and Jesus, and, we 
might add, with such antipathy of the role of the Jews. The additions, he notes, 
have the stylistic pecularities of the rest of the work. 

Eisler (239), who suggested that the translation was made by a Judaizing 
sect in the fifteenth century, could not, of course, state that such a sect would 
go even further than the New Testament in ascribing the crucifixion to the Jews; 
and so he admitted that there were some interpolations, a view which was 
followed by Reinach (240). 

Kars (241) attacks Eisler (239) and defends Bienert (242) in arguing, on 
internal grounds, that the Jesus and John passages in the Slavonic Josephus are 
due to an interpolation, not to Josephus. These interpolated passages, says 
Kars, were inserted during the eleventh century and reflect the conflict between 
the Roman and Byzantine Churches. 

Goethals (243) suggests that the additions in the Slavonic version con¬ 
cerning John and Jesus had a Christian origin in the second century. 

I have not seen van der Loos’ (244) discussion, pp. 211—216, of the 
passage about Jesus in the Slavonic Josephus. 

Schmidt (245) says that the picture in the Slavonic version of Jesus as a 
messianic activist rebel is supported by the Gospels, and that the Slavonic 
Josephus merely represents a coarsened version. 

Scheidweiler (246) carries the interpolations back ever further to a Jewish 
history of Josephus’ day but opposed to Josephus in outlook; but this, we may 
remark, is a mere conjecture, there being no evidence for a history of that period 
with such a Christian bias against the Jews. 

Agourides (247) has an extensive, valuable commentary in modern Greek 
on the principal twenty-two additions in the Slavonic version and suggests, on 
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the basis of the theology of the additions, a date between 190 and 250 for the 
Christian interpolations, thus agreeing with Couchoud (248), p. 56; but such a 
criterion, we may retort, seems unreliable, both because the passages are too 
brief and insufficiently distinctive from a theological point of view and also 
because theologies are often revived at a later date. 

No doubt Zeitlin (249) is correct in stating that if the passages about Jesus 
were at such an early date in the original Greek text from which the Slavonic 
version was made, the Church Fathers would have cited them since they go 
further than even the New Testament in ascribing guilt to the Jews. The Jesus 
passages, says Zeitlin (250), come from the 'Acta Pilati’; but, we may reply, 
the passages in the Slavonic version are too brief to admit of proof. 

Jack (251), in another critique of Eisler’s theory, suggests that the Jesus 
passages were interpolated by Orthodox Christians in answer to the Judaizing 
sect cited by Eisler. But, we may note, the definitive studies by Mescerskij 
(252) indicate that the translation was completed long before the Judaizing sect 
made its appearance; and if, with Mescerskij, we say that the event that pro¬ 
duced the translation was the conversion of the Khazars, this is too early, since it 
occurred in the eighth century, and a reaction against them, to be effective, 
would probably have been undertaken long before the eleventh century. That 
the translation, or at least the passage about Jesus, is the work of a Christian 
seems clear from the words that “they [the Jews] crucified him according to the 
law of their fathers.” If the author were a Jew, as Kennard (253) is forced to 
admit, he would have written “our fathers.” 

The question of the source of the statement that John was a revolutionary 
who accepted only G-d as his ruler has been raised by Andersen (232), who 
notes that though this interpolation has undoubted affinities with the view of the 
Fourth Philosophy (Antiquities 18. 23), the translator did not, as Rubinstein 
(254) has demonstrated, use the 'Antiquities’, and hence the resemblance is due 
to indirect transmission, probably through George Hamartolos, who was much 
indebted to Josephus and whose chronicles were much used by Russian chron- 
ographers. 

Cohn (255) disagrees with the theory that the Slavonic Josephus was 
written by a Jewish apologist other than Josephus who wanted to satisfy his 
Jewish readers that Jesus had been deservedly crucified by the Jews. It is in¬ 
credible, he says, that a Jewish apologist would take the crucifixion out of 
Pilate’s hands and make the Jews responsible. We may, however, suggest that 
perhaps the author wanted to prove to the Romans that the Jews had tried to nip 
the movement in the bud. 

Schonfield (255a) rejects Eisler (239) and contends that the additions in 
the Slavonic Josephus are interpolations, noting several close verbal parallels be¬ 
tween it and the medieval Hebrew life of Jesus known as 'Toledoth Yeshu’. He 
suggests that both ultimately go back to a lost Gospel of the Hebrews. He con¬ 
cludes that it is probable that the Greek text on which the Slavonic Josephus and 
the 'Toledoth Yeshu’ rest dates from the eighth century. We may observe, 
however, that the parallels which Schonfield cites between the Slavonic 
version and the 'Toledoth Yeshu’ are hardly striking; and the differences in 
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incidental matters, such as the number of followers of Jesus (150 in the Slavonic 
Josephus, 310 in the Toledoth Yeshu’), argue for independent sources. 

Lindeskog (255b), pp. 191 — 196, summarizes the scholarship on the Jesus 
passages in the 'Testimonium Flavianum’ and in the Slavonic Josephus, with 
particular attention to Zeitlin’s views. 

Herrmann (255c), pp. 104—115, commenting on the passages in the 
Slavonic version pertaining to Jesus, concludes that the author is a Christian, 
noting that Halosis (the Slavonic version) 1.31.6(=Warl. 641—646) alludes to 
the city of Charan in Mesopotamia and to the return of Abraham by G-d far 
from his native place, precisely the point that is made in Hippolytus, Philo- 
sophoumena 10. 30. But, we may contend, it seems hard to believe that a 
Christian, unless we are dealing with a heretical group and perhaps with a non- 
canonical Gospel, would have failed to mention Jesus’ name at all, that he would 
not have stated that he was the Messiah, that he would equivocate by declaring 
that he was “something more than a man” but that he would “not call him an 
angel”, that in many things he disobeyed the Law, that his followers expected 
him to rout the Roman troops, and that the Jewish rabbis gave thirty talents to 
Pilate in order to put him to death, in disagreement with the Gospel account. 

Fry (255d), pp. 287—289, contains a brief appendix summarizing the 
debate concerning the Slavonic version. He agrees, on the whole, with Zeitlin 
in preferring the Greek to the Slavonic version and hence regards the statement 
(War 5. 194) that the warning to foreigners to keep away from the Temple was 
in Greek, Latin, and Hebrew characters (whereas the Greek inscription states 
merely that it was in Greek and Latin) as due to an interpolation. 

Maier (255e), pp. 46—47, comments briefly on the Jesus passage in the 
Slavonic Josephus. 


6.4: The Slavonic Version, the Dead Sea Scrolls, and the Essenes 

(256) Marc Philonenko: La notice du Josephe slave sur les Esseniens. In: Semitica 6, 1956, 
pp. 69—73. 

(257) Arie Rubinstein: The Essenes according to the Slavonic Version of Josephus’ Wars. 
In: Vetus Testamentum 6, 1956, pp. 307 — 308. 

(258) Arie Rubinstein: Observations on the Old Russian Version of Josephus’ Wars. In: 
Journal of Semitic Studies 2, 1957, pp. 329—348. 

(259) Andre Vaillant: Le Josephe slave et les Esseniens. In: Semitica 8, 1958, pp. 39—40. 

The discovery of the Dead Sea Scrolls has renewed interest in the Slavonic 
version, particularly in its account of the Essenes. Philonenko (256) asserts 
that the Scrolls, especially the Rule of the Community, confirm the account of 
the Essenes in the Slavonic Josephus, and that the Slavonic version, in particular, 
confirms Dupont-Sommer’s hypothesis identifying the legislator with the 
Scrolls’ Master of Righteousness. Philonenko concludes, in enthusiastic haste, 
that the antiquity of the additions of the Slavonic version is certain and their 
authenticity probable. If so, the version may preserve other valid traditions and 
must therefore be examined further. 
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Rubinstein (257), independently examining the same passages as those 
cited by Philonenko, finds them faintly reminiscent of two passages in the 
Scrolls and not, as the Istrin-Pascal-Vaillant edition would have it, wholly 
unrelated to the nature of the Essene sect. 

In a careful article based on those passages that are admitted to be genuine, 
Rubinstein (258) concludes that there is not a single clear case of a Semiticism 
in the version and that omissions are due to abridgement of a longer Greek text. 
In a re-examination of the account of the Essenes, Rubinstein reverses himself 
and finds no possible reference to the sectaries of the Qumran Scrolls but 
rather postulates that the addition is suspiciously like an embellishment inserted 
by a pious Russian translator or an equally pious Byzantine copyist of the Greek 
text. The variations are often in accord with the Latin version and may, according 
to Rubinstein’s conjecture, have been transmitted from a Greek text of a family 
of manuscripts no longer extant, in which case their value is enhanced. 

Vaillant (259) corrects the Slavonic text so as to eliminate a reference to 
the military art of the Essenes; this correction, it may be noted, is confirmed by 
the text of Mescerskij. 


6.5: Translations Dependent upon the Slavonic Version 

(260) Robert Eisler: IHCOYC BACIAEYC OY BACIAEYCAC. 2 vols. Heidelberg 
1929-30. 

(261) Rene Draguet : Le juif Josephe, temoin du Christ? A propos du livre de M. R. Eisler. 
In: Revue d’histoire ecclesiastique 26, 1930, pp. 833 — 879. 

(262) Jacques Moreau: Les plus anciens temoignages profanes sur Jesus. Brussels 1944. 
Pp. 11-36. 

Eisler (260), Draguet (261), pp. 839ff., and Moreau (262), p. 36, have 
called our attention to a Rumanian version, known only by some fragments in a 
manuscript in the Gaster Collection in London and published by Eisler. This 
translation goes back to a Polish version and contains the additions found in the 
Slavonic version. A Latin translation has been published by Draguet (261). 
Though it contains no new elements, further study may well prove useful in 
arriving at our text of and in elucidating the Slavonic version. 
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7.0: Josippon (Josefon, Yosephon, Josephon) (the Hebrew Version of the 'Jewish 
War’): General 

(263) Edwin Wolf: The First Book of Jewish Authorship Printed in America. In: American 
Jewish Historical Quarterly 60, 1970—71, pp. 229—234. 

(264) Lucien Wolf: Josippon. In: Encyclopaedia Britannica, 11th ed., vol. 15, Cambridge 
1911, p. 521. 

(265) Augustin Calmet: Dictionnaire historique, critique, chronologique, geographique et 
litteral de la Bible. 4 vols. New ed., Paris 1730. 

(266) Augustin Calmet: Dictionary of the Holy Bible; with the Biblical Fragments, by 
Charles Taylor, 9th ed. Vol. 1. London 1847. Pp. 761-762. 

(267) David Flusser: Der lateinische Josephus und der hebraische Josippon. In: Otto 
Betz, Klaus Haacker, Martin Hengel, edd., Josephus-Studien: Untersuchungen 
zu Josephus, dem antiken Judentum und dem Neuen Testament, Otto Michel zum 
70. Geburtstag gewidmet. Gottingen 1974. Pp. 122 — 132. 

(268) Umberto Cassuto: Josippon. In: Encyclopaedia Judaica 9, Berlin 1932, pp. 420—425. 

(269) Salo W. Baron: Social and Religious History of the Jews. Vol. 6. New York 1958. 
Pp. 189-195, 417-421. 

(270) Hirsch J. Zimmels: Aspects of Jewish Culture: Historiography. In: Cecil Roth, ed.: 
The World History of the Jewish People, Second Series. Vol. 2: The Dark Ages. New 
Brunswick, New Jersey 1966. Pp. 277—281. 

(271) John Strugnell: Josippon. In: New Catholic Encyclopedia 7, 1967, p. 1124. 

(272) David Flusser: The Author of the Book of Josippon: His Personality and His Age 
(in Hebrew). In: Zion 18, 1953, pp. 109—126. Rpt. in his: Josippon: The Original 
Version MS. Jerusalem 8° 41280 and Supplements (Texts and Studies for Students 
'Kuntresim’ Project). Jerusalem 1978. Pp. 10—27. 

(273) David Flusser: Josippon. In: Encyclopaedia Judaica 10, Jerusalem 1971, pp. 296—298. 

(274) Israel Zinberg: The History of Literature among Jews (in Yiddish). Vol. 2 2 (Vilna 
1935), pp. 185—199. Trans, into Hebrew, vol. 1, Tel-Aviv 1955, pp. 334—345. Trans, 
into English by Bernard Martin, vol. 2, Cleveland 1972, pp. 139—150. 

(275) Jacob Reiner: The Jewish War: Variations in the Historical Narratives in the Texts of 
Josephus and the Yosippon. Diss., Ph.D., Dropsie College, Philadelphia 1972. 

(275a) Alexander D. Goode: A Critical Analysis of the Book of Yosippon as Compared to 
Josephus and Other Sources with a Discussion of the History of the Literary Problem 
of Its Composition and Style. Rabbinic thesis, Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati 
1937 (typewritten). 

Though E. Wolf (263), p. 231, seems correct in regarding as “somewhat 

naive” L. Wolf’s statement (264) that the popularity of Josippon is a link in the 

chain of events which culminated in the readmission of the Jews to England by 

Cromwell, there can be no doubt that this version has historically been of great 
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importance both for the Jewish and the non-Jewish world — a significance that 
remains to be documented in detail. 

Passions run high with regard to the work, so that Calmet (265) (266), for 
example, exclaims, “What falsehoods and impostures are here!” Yet the work is 
frequently cited by Calmet himself. 

Flusser (267) asserts that when his critical edition of Josippon appears, it 
will show that Josippon is not a folk-book but in truth the work of a gifted 
artist and a responsible historian. 

Among older general surveys of the work the outstanding is by Cassuto 
(268) in the (German) Encyclopaedia Judaica, easily the best Jewish encyclo¬ 
pedia ever published (unfortunately only half-completed when interrupted by 
the events of Hitler’s Germany). 

A good survey, particularly of the outlook of Josippon on history and 
religion, will be found in Baron (269). 

The best recent over-all treatment is by Zimmels (270), marked by judi¬ 
cious comments on the chief problems connected with the work. 

Strugnell (271) and Flusser (272) (273) have fine brief treatments. 

Flusser (267) has now written a more comprehensive survey of the three 
versions of Josippon, his sources, and his relationship to Josephus, the place and 
date of the origin of the work, and the relationship to the Latin Josephus, as 
well as the connection of the author with the name Joseph ben Gorion. 

Zinberg’s (274) popularly-oriented Yiddish work, with a general but 
cautious discussion of Josippon, has been translated with some revisions into 
Hebrew and into English. 

I have not seen the apparently systematic comparison by Reiner (275). 

A good selective bibliography on the subject of Josippon will be found in 
Baron (269), vol. 6, pp. 417 — 421. 

I have not seen Goode (275a). 


7.1: The Text of Josippon 

(276) Moritz Steinschneider: Catalogus librorum hebraeorum in Bibliotheca Bodleiana. 
Berlin 1852 — 1860; rpt. Hildesheim 1964. Cols. 1547—1552. 

(277) Konrad Trieber: Bitte. In: Monatsschrift fur die Geschichte und Wissenschaft des 
Judentums 39, 1895, pp. 143 — 144. 

(278) Hayim Hominer, ed.: Sefer Yosippon (in Hebrew). Introduction by Abraham J. 
Wertheimer. Jerusalem 1962. 

(279) Esther Sorscher: A Comparison of Three Texts: The Wars, the Hegesippus, and the 
Yosippon. Diss., M.A., Yeshiva University, New York. January 1973. 

(280) David G. Flusser: A Sample Selection of the Book of Josippon in a Corrected and 
Revised Edition according to Various Manuscripts and the First Two Printed Editions 
(in Hebrew). Edited by Yitzhak Baer. Jerusalem 1947. 

(281) David Flusser: Der lateinische Josephus und der hebraische Josippon. In: Otto Betz, 
Klaus Haacker, Martin Hengel, edd., Josephus-Studien: Untersuchungen zu Jose¬ 
phus, dem antiken Judentum und dem Neuen Testament, Otto Michel zum 70. Ge- 
burtstag gewidmet. Gottingen 1974. Pp. 122 — 132. 
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(282) Hirsch J. Zimmels: Aspects of Jewish Culture: Historiography. In: Cecil Roth, ed.: 
The World History of the Jewish People, Second Series. Vol. 2: The Dark Ages. New 
Brunswick, New Jersey 1966. Pp. 277—281. 

(283) David Flusser: The Author of the Book of Josippon: His Personality and His Age (in 
Hebrew). In: Zion 18, 1953, pp. 109—126. Rpt. in his: Josippon: The Original Version 
MS. Jerusalem 8° 41280 and Supplements (Texts and Studies for Students 'Kuntresim’ 
Project). Jerusalem 1978. Pp. 10—27. 

(284) Jacob Reiner: The Original Hebrew Yosippon in the Chronicle of Jerahmeel. In: 
Jewish Quarterly Review 60, 1969 — 70, pp. 128 — 146. 

(285) Meyer Waxman: A History of Jewish Literature from the Close of the Bible to Our 
Own Days. Vol. 1. New York 1930. Pp. 423—425; 2nd ed., New York 1938, Pp. 
419-421. 

(286) Moise Schwab: Les Manuscrits du Consistoire Israelite de Paris provenant de la Gue- 
niza du Caire. In: Revue des Ttudes juives 64, 1912, p. 118. 

(287) Ariel Toaff: Critical edition of the Alexander romance according to Yosephon. In 
preparation. 

(287a) Jacob Reiner: The Book of the Hasmonean Kings from the Chronicles of Jerahmeel. 

Diss., D.H.L., Yeshiva University, New York 1966. 2 vols. 

(287b) Jacob Reiner: The Jewish War: Variations in the Historical Narratives in the Texts of 
Josephus and the Yosippon. Diss., Dropsie Univ., Philadelphia 1972. 

(287c) David Flusser, ed.: The Josippon (Josephus Gorionides) (in Hebrew). Jerusalem 
1978. 

(287d) David Flusser, ed.: Josippon: The Original Version MS. Jerusalem 8° 41280 and 
Supplements (Text and Studies for Students 'Kuntresim’ Project, 49). Jerusalem 1978. 

The Text of Josippon is extraordinarily complicated by the fact that there 
are three substantially different recensions, those of Mantua, Constantinople, 
and Venice. Though one or another of these texts has been printed numerous 
times (see, for example, the list of editions in Steinschneider [276], as supple¬ 
mented in my as yet unpublished supplement to Schreckenberg’s bibliography 
of Josephus), no critical edition based upon all of them has been published. 
Trieber (277) many years ago had announced that he was preparing a critical 
edition, but this was apparently never completed. Hominer (278) prints the 
Venice edition, with supplements from the Mantua and Constantinople editions 
— an unfortunate choice, since the Constantinople edition, which contains the 
least amount of scribal interpolation, is the closest to the Ur-Josippon. As Sor- 
scher (279), pp. 91 — 92, has noted, despite the many additions in the Venice 
recension, there is only one instance where it contains information found in 
Hegesippus or Josephus but not in the other versions. 

Many years have elapsed since Flusser (280) issued his thirteen-page 
sample of a new edition; but in his latest article (281) he announces that the 
work is now in press, and since then it has, indeed, appearch (287c). Zimmels 
(282) reports that some manuscripts still under investigation by Flusser are 
probably closest to the original. Flusser (283) asserts that the differences between 
the Mantua and Constantinople recensions are deliberate, that the former 
intentionally omitted references to Josephus as the author, a fact that he thought 
was understood, whereas the scribe of the Constantinople recension maintained 
the hypothesis that Josippon was the work composed in Hebrew by Josephus for 
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the Jews and consistently introduced him as the author. The Constantinople 
scribe was, moreover, familiar with the Latin Josephus, a fact, we may add, which 
Blatt and other editors of the Latin Josephus should find useful in arriving at 
that text. Flusser concludes that there existed an earlier, more accurate text 
which was not subject to the prejudice of the scribes and which he now proposed 
to ascertain. 

Reiner (284) has noted how closely the twelfth-century Hebrew Chronicle 
of Jerahmeel parallels the Mantua recension. Waxman (285) had stated that the 
text of Josippon in Jerahmeel had been included by the later copyist Eleazar ben 
Asher ha-Levi, whereas Reiner establishes that it was Jerahmeel himself who in¬ 
cluded it, since when Eleazar interpolates, he uses a text closer to that of the 
Constantinople recension. Hence the text of Jerahmeel is of great importance for 
establishing the text of Josippon, inasmuch as it contains a text of Josippon three 
hundred years older than the editio princeps of Josippon in 1480. In addition, 
there are valuable Geniza fragments of Josippon listed by Schwab (286). 

In addition to Flusser, Toaff (287) is likewise engaged in preparing a 
critical edition, restricting himself, however, to Josippon’s version of the 
Alexander romance. 

Reiner (287a) has an edition of the portion of the text of Jerahmeel, a 
twelfth-century writer, which pertains to the Hasmonean kings, and discusses 
its relation to Josephus and to Josippon. Inasmuch as it was written about three 
centuries before the earliest publication of Josippon (Mantua in 1480), it is partic¬ 
ularly valuable. Reiner concludes that it closely follows the Mantua 
recension, but the references to Joseph ben Gorion as the author are found in 
the same instances of the narrative as in the Constantinople edition, though 
always in the third person. 

Reiner (287b), pp. 2 — 8, discusses the differences in the various recensions 
of Josippon, and he concludes that the text of Josippon preserved in Jerahmeel is 
the closest to the text of the Ur-Josippon, though, inasmuch as Jerahmeel is 
abbreviating the text, his omission of a given passage is not conclusive. Reiner 
systematically notes the omissions and additions in Josippon as compared with 
Josephus; a further comparison with the Slavonic Josephus would have made 
this even more useful (Reiner, p. 2, says that Josippon was translated into old 
Slavonic, but this statement is erroneous). 

Flusser (287c) has at last published his definitive edition of Josippon, on 
which he had been working since the end of World War II, containing the text, 
brief notes, and cross references to Josephus, with translations of individual 
words and phrases into Latin and a number of supplementary extracts, notably 
that on Alexander, that entered the book in the course of time. 

Flusser (287d) contains photocopies of the Jerusalem manuscript of Josip¬ 
pon (pp. 55—292) and (pp. 293 — 308) of a portion of Jerahmeel (Oxford Bod¬ 
leian Ms. Hebrew 2797), as well as (pp. 309 — 318) of a portion of the Con¬ 
stantinople version. 
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7.2: Translations of Josippon 

(288) Peter Morwyne (Morwyng, Morwyn, Morwyn): Joseph ben Gorion. A com¬ 
pendious (and most marueilous) history of the (latter tymes of the) Jewes commune- 
weale. London 1558, etc. 

(289) Moses Marx: Joseph Ben Gorion Editions. In: Studies in Bibliography and Book- 
lore 6, 1962-64, pp. 38-42. 

(290) Edwin Wolf: The First Book of Jewish Authorship Printed in America. In: American 
Jewish Historical Quarterly 60, 1970—71, pp. 229 — 234. 

(290a) N. A. Mescerskij: Excerpt from the Book of Josippon in 'History of Our Time’ (in 
Russian), Palestinskil Sbornik 2, 1956, pp. 58—68. 

(290b) Laurence H. Rubenstein: The Josippon of Joseph ben Gorion: A Translation of 
Part I with an Introduction and Source Analysis. Rabbinic Thesis, Hebrew Union Col¬ 
lege. New York 1965. Typescript. 

(290 c) Norman Patz: The Yosippon of Joseph ben Gorion: A Translation of Part II with an 
Introduction and Source Analysis. Rabbinic Thesis, Hebrew Union College. New 
York 1965. Typescript. 

(290d) Leonard S. Zoll: A Critical Translation of Joseph ben Gorion’s Josippon — part III. 
Rabbinic Thesis, Hebrew Union College. New York 1966. Typescript. 

(291) Leonard S. Zoll: The Last Days of the Second Temple in Jerusalem. . . 70 C.E.: 
A Translation from Joseph ben Gorion’s Josippon. In: Central Conference of Amer¬ 
ican Rabbis Journal 17. 3, June 1970, pp. 2 — 30. 

(292) Ariel Toaff, ed.: Cronaca ebraica del Sepher Yosephon. (Istituto superiore di studi 
ebraici del Collegio rabbinico italiano) Roma 1969. 

The translation of Josippon by Morwyne (288) went through as many 
editions between the mid-sixteenth and mid-seventeenth centuries, twenty-one, as 
did Whiston’s translation of Josephus into English in the eighteenth century. 
Marx (289) gives a brief description of the sixteenth-century editions. Wolf 
(290) notes that the translation by Morwyne dated 1718 in Boston is the first 
book of Jewish authorship printed in America, though it was not actually issued 
until 1722. (Thus the first work of Jewish authorship to be published in America 
is the abridgement of L’Estrange’s translation of Josephus, originally published 
in London in 1717 and reissued in Boston in 1719). The explanation which 
Wolf gives for the delay in the publication of the translation of Josippon, 
namely to confound the competitors who were about to issue the edition of 
1719 of Josephus, seems unsatisfactory, since from a business point of view the 
advantage lay with the one who would issue the translation first. 

I have been unable to read Mescerskij (290a), who has Josippon’s version 
of the Alexander romance. 

Rubenstein (290b), Patz (290c), and Zoll (290d) have divided the trans¬ 
lation of Josippon into English among themselves. They do not report any 
variants, even the many major ones, in the recensions. Their introductions sum¬ 
marize the scholarship pertaining to Josippon, with particular preference for 
Zeitlin’s views. 

Zoll (291) has published a spirited translation, but without introduction 
and notes, of a portion of Josippon. Inasmuch as there has been no complete 
translation of the work into English since Morwyne’s in 1558, a new transla¬ 
tion should be undertaken now that Flusser has issued his critical edition. Except 
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for the fragmentary translation by Zoll, the only published translation into a 
modern language in recent years is that by Toaff (292) into Italian of the very 
first part of Josippon, containing the story of Adam through the Book of Esther. 


7.3: Authorship and Authenticity of Josippon 

(293) Hirsch J. Zimmels: Aspects of Jewish Culture: Historiography. In: Cecil Roth, ed.: 
The World History of the Jewish People, Second Series. Vol. 2: The Dark Ages. New 
Brunswick, New Jersey 1966. Pp. 277—281. 

(294) David Flusser: Der lateinische Josephus und der hebraische Josippon. In: Otto Betz, 
Klaus Haacker, Martin Hengel, edd., Josephus-Studien: Untersuchungen zu 
Josephus, dem antiken Judentum und dem Neuen Testament, Otto Michel zum 70. 
Geburtstag gewidmet. Gottingen 1974. Pp. 122 — 132. 

(295) Hayim Hominer, ed.: Sefer Yosippon (in Hebrew). Introduction by Abraham J. 
Wertheimer. Jerusalem 1962. 

(295a) Jacob Reiner: The Jewish War: Variations in the Historical Narratives in the Texts of 
Josephus and the Yosippon. Diss., Dropsie University, Philadelphia 1972. 

The name of the author has usually been given as Josippon. Zimmels (293) 
prefers Josephon; but Flusser (294) quite properly prefers Josippon, represent¬ 
ing the familiar etacism of the Middle Ages and the form in the accusative found 
in other Greek names in the Talmudic corpus. 

The amazing sixteenth-century Italian Jewish scholar Azariah dei Rossi 
(Me’or Einayim 1. 224—225 [Cassel ed., 234]) was the first who noted differ¬ 
ences between the texts of Josephus and Josippon. He discovered large inter¬ 
polations in the text and concluded that the work was by an author other than 
Josephus. 

It seems hard to believe that as recently as 1962 Hominer (295), in his 
edition of Josippon, identifies the author as Josephus and states that the Greek 
of Josephus was translated from Josippon, even though there are many passages 
in the Greek which know no parallel in Josippon or in any other version. As to 
the identification of the author in the manuscripts as Joseph ben Gorion, 
whereas the name of Josephus’ father was Mattathias, he adopts the point of view 
of the fifteenth-century Abraham Zacuto that Josephus’ father was known by 
both names, though there is no indication in War 2. 563, where the name 
Gorion appears, that this was another name for Josephus’ father. 

Reiner (295 a) remarks that the author never intended to associate himself 
with the name of Josippon and that he is anonymous. We may, however, reply 
that Jerahmeel identifies the author as Joseph ben Gorion. Reiner says that this 
refers to Josephus, but we may remark that Josephus’ father was named Mattit- 
yahu, not Gorion. 


7.4: The Date and Place of Composition of Josippon 

(296) Konrad Trieber: Zur Kritik des Gorionides. In: Nachrichten der Gottinger Ge- 
sellschaft der Wissenschaft, phil.-hist. Classe, 1895, pp. 381 — 409. 
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(297) Solomon Zeitlin: The Slavonic Josephus and Its Relation to Josippon and Hegesip- 
pus. In: Jewish Quarterly Review 20, 1929—30, pp. 1—50, 281. 

(298) Solomon Zeitlin, introduction: The First Book of Maccabees. New York 1950. 

(299) Solomon Zeitlin: Josippon. In: Jewish Quarterly Review 53, 1962—63, pp. 277—297. 

(300) Esther Sorscher: A Comparison of Three Texts: The Wars, the Hegesippus, and the 
Yosippon. Diss., M.A., Yeshiva University, New York. January 1973. 

(301) Abraham A. Neuman: Josippon: History and Pietism. In: Saul Lieberman, ed.: 
Alexander Marx Jubilee Volume. New York 1950. Pp. 637—667. Rpt. in: Abraham A. 
Neuman: Landmarks and Goals: Historical Studies and Addresses. Philadelphia 1953. 
Pp. 1-34. 

(302) Umberto Cassuto: Una lettera ebraica del secolo X. In: Giornale della Societa 
Asiatica Italiana 29, 1918—20, pp. 97—110. 

(303) David G. Flusser: The Author of the Book of Josippon. His Personality and His Age 
(in Hebrew). In: Zion 18, 1953, pp. 109—126. 

(304) Salo W. Baron: Social and Religious History of the Jews. Vol. 6. New York 1958. 
Pp. 189-195, 417-421. 

(305) Ariel Toaff, ed.: Cronaca ebraica del Sepher Yosephon (Istituto superiore di studi 
ebraici del Collegio rabbinico italiano). Roma 1969. 

(306) Gustav (= David) Flusser: The Report on the Slavs in a Hebrew Chronicle of the 
Tenth Century (in Czech). In: Cesky Casopis Historicky 48—49, 1947—48, pp. 
238-241. 

(307) John Strugnell: Josippon. In: New Catholic Encyclopedia 7, 1967, p. 1124. 

(308) Theophil E. Modelski: Die Berge Job und Schebtamo des Josippon. In: Wiener 
Zeitschrift fur die Kunde des Morgenlandes 26, 1912, pp. 132 — 142. 

(309) Ariel Toaff: Sorrento e Pozzuoli nella letteratura ebraica del Medioevo. In: Rivista 
degli Studi Orientali (Universita di Roma) 40, 1965, pp. 313 — 317. 

(310) Adolf Neubauer: The Early Settlement of the Jews in Southern Italy. In: Jewish 
Quarterly Review (Old Series) 4, 1891—92, pp. 606—625. 

(311) Giorgio R. Cardona: I nomi dei figli di Togermah secondo il Sepher Yosephon. In: 
Rivista degli Studi Orientali 41, 1966, pp. 17—28. 

(312) Sara R. Duker: Political Ideas in the Sefer Josippon. Diss., M.A., Columbia 
University, New York 1969. 

(313) Salomon Munk: Notice sur Abou’l-Walid Merwan ibn-Djana’h et sur Quelques 
Autres Grammairiens Hebreux du Xe et du Xle Siecle. In: Journal Asiatique, 4th 
series, vol. 16, 1850, pp. 5—50. 

(314) Henry Malter: Saadia Gaon: His Life and Works. Philadelphia 1921. 

(315) Jacob Mann: Texts and Studies in Jewish History and Literature. Vol. 1. Cincinnati 
1931. Pp. 15-16. 

(316) Jacques Basnage: L’histoire etla religion des Juifs, depuis Jesus-Christ jusqu’a present. 
Pour servir de suplement et de continuation a l’histoire de Joseph. 5 vols. Rotterdam 
1707. 

(317) Leopold Zunz: In: The Itinerary of Rabbi Benjamin of Tudela. Ed. Abraham Asher. 
Vol. 2. Berlin 1840. Pp. 246—247. 

(318) Daniel A. Chwolson: Collected Essays of the Mekize Nirdamin (in Russian). In: 
Kovez al-yad 5, 1897, p. 5. 

(319) Percy E. Schramm: Kaiser, Rom und Renovatio. Vol. 2. Berlin 1929. Pp. 112 — 119. 
See also: Kaiser, Konige und Papste: Gesammelte Aufsatze zur Geschichte des Mittel- 
alters. Vol. 3. Stuttgart 1969. Pp. 360—368. 
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(322) Henry E. del Medico: Le couronnement d’un empereur byzantin vu par un juif de 
Constantinople. In: Byzantinoslavica 16, 1955, pp. 43 — 75. 

On no subject connected with Josippon has there been a more vigorous 
debate than on the question of the date when the version was made. One school 
of thought goes back to Trieber (296), who discerned in Josippon three layers 
of text, one taken from Hegesippus marked by ornate speeches, one a later 
interpolation of the Alexander romance, and the third the original Josippon, 
who, he attempted to prove, restricted himself to older patristic sources. He 
thus concluded that the original work was composed as early as the fourth cen¬ 
tury. 

Zeitlin (297) contends that since Josippon shows familiarity with Tan- 
naitic materials but none with Amoraic matter it must have been composed no 
later than the fifth century. In a later book (298) he states categorically that the 
work was composed in the fourth century; and in a still later book (299) the date 
has been pushed to the third or early fourth century, as it indeed would have to 
be, since the Tannaitic period ends about the year 200. Zeitlin argues that the 
work ascribed to Hegesippus, which he dates in the fourth century, made use of 
Josippon, though, as Sorscher (300) has shown conclusively, the very reverse 
is the case. Neuman (301) and Zeitlin (299) note that the author was familiar 
with the Apocrypha, including the second and fourth books of Maccabees, as 
seen by the fact that Josippon identifies the martyr mother of the seven sons as 
Hannah, a name found only in the Apocrypha which does not appear again in 
Jewish writings until Josippon. Again, the author does not record the later 
Talmudic version of the Hanukkah miracle but only the story as found in the 
Books of Maccabees. Neuman thus concludes that the date may be even earlier 
than that assigned by Zeitlin. As to the description of the coronation of Ves¬ 
pasian which seems to resemble that of the emperor Otto in 962, Zeitlin ex¬ 
plains this as a later interpolation. He similarly explains Italian words and refer¬ 
ences to Jesus. But, we may comment, on this basis one can assign an ancient 
date to anything and then claim that all the exceptions are interpolations. As to 
references to the Apocrypha, these may be explained by the undoubted fact that 
the translator knew Latin and thus may well have known the Books of 
Maccabees in the Vulgate version. Moreover, we may add, during this period a 
number of 'lost’ Jewish traditions were recovered, as we see, for example, in 
midrashic material from Pseudo-Philo’s Tiber Antiquitatum Biblicarum’, which 
appears in the ninth century in Hrabanus Maurus after being 'lost’ since its 
composition presumably in the first century and its translation into Latin pre¬ 
sumably in the fourth century. If, indeed, Josippon was composed as early as 
Trieber, Zeitlin, and Neuman claim it is, how, moreover, can we explain that 
it is never quoted or referred to until the tenth century? 

The evidence for a date in the middle of the tenth century seems over¬ 
whelming: (1) A fragment found in the Cairo Geniza leads Cassuto (302) to a 
date definitely prior to the middle of the tenth century; (2) Flusser (303) notes 
that one of the best manuscripts indicates that it was copied 885 years after the 
destruction of the Temple, which thus yields a date of 953 (according to the 
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reckoning of the date of the destruction then in vogue); and he concludes, as 
does Baron (304) after him that the work was written between 900 and 965; 
(3) From a linguistic and literary point of view, notably in the use of many Latin 
and Italian words and even Latinized forms of Italian and, in particular, the 
transliteration of Italian names so stressed by Toaff (305), as well as the tran¬ 
scription of Slavonic names, which, as Flusser (306) remarks, shows that the 
author must have heard the Slavonic bilabial V, this date fits best; (4) 
Strugnell (307) notes that a tenth-century Arabic version by Zakariya ibn 
Said was used by Moslem historians, as well as by Christians in Egypt; (5) The 
geographical data, as Modelski (308), in his comments about the mountains 
which he identifies as the Alps, indicates, and as Toaff (309) points out, in his 
notation about the foundation of Sorrento, which Josippon confused with 
Pozzuoli, as we see from the twelfth-century traveler Benjamin of Tudela, 
similarly fit such a date; (6) The ethnographic data, as we see in such details 
as the mention of Jews settled in Italian cities, as noted by Neubauer (310); 
the fact that the Russians are not yet counted among the Slavs, as noted by 
Flusser (306) (who remarks that Josippon in his ethnology follows Hegesippus, 
yet brings the information up to date); the presence of the Patchinaks between 
the Don and the Danube, which is possible only after 900, and the statement 
that the Arabs held Tarsus, which must be before 965, as noted by Flusser 
(303); the genealogy of the sons of Togarmah, the grandson of Japheth, as 
noted by Cardona (311), all make the date even more precise; (7) The idea 
of kingship, as Duker (312) notes, reflects a response to the memory of the 
brutal outbursts against the Jews in ninth- and tenth-century Italy; and Josippon, 
by advocating acquiescence in the divinely sanctioned legitimate ruling power 
of Rome, attempts to show that the Jews do not constitute a threat to the Eastern 
Roman Emperor (but, we may comment, this type of contention is less con¬ 
clusive, since the arguments are hardly unique); (8) Munk (313) remarks that 
Eleazar Kallir, a poet who lived sometime between the seventh and tenth 
centuries, mentions the city of Jotapata, spelling the name as found in the text 
of Josippon, in his famous elegy 'Eikhah Yoshvah Havazeleth ha-Sharon’; (9) 
The famous Jewish philosopher Saadia Gaon, who died in 942, in his com¬ 
mentary on Daniel 11. 18, as noted by Malter (314), mentions Joseph ben 
Gorion Ha-Cohen, the reputed author of Josippon, and this would provide a 
terminus ante quern for our work; but there is a question as to whether this 
commentary is really by Saadia; (10) There is an undoubted reference to 
Josippon in a letter to Hisdai ibn Shaprut, the famous adviser to the caliph Abd 
al-Rahman III in Spain in the middle of the tenth century, as noted by Mann 
(315); (11) Adonim ibn Tamim, the famous North African Jewish exegete also 
known as Dunash, in the first half of the tenth century cites Josippon and 
indeed regards him as having composed his work in the time of the Second 
Temple, though this does not prove, as Munk (313), who cites it, claims, that it 
was as old as the ninth or eighth century; (12) The great Talmudic scholar Rabbi 
Gershon Meor Hagolah (960—1028) of Mayence, in one of his penitential 
prayers, describes the death of Antiochus, the only Hebrew source for which at 
that time was Josippon; (13) The Spanish Jewish statesman-poet-scholar Samuel 
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Ha-Nagid and the Arab historian Ibn Hazam cite Josippon in the middle of the 
eleventh century. 

Ever since Basnage (316) in the eighteenth century and Zunz (317) and 
Chwolson (318) in the nineteenth century, the work has been dated on the 
basis of the description of the coronation of Vespasian, which closely resembles 
the coronation of the Emperor Otto in 962. Schramm (319), in his 1969 edition, 
presents an annotated translation of the relevant passage and suggests a date in 
the first half of the twelfth century, asserting that his dating is confirmed by 
Flusser; but Flusser, as we have noted, argues for a date in the first half of the 
tenth century; and it seems hardly likely that one who had seen a coronation in 
962 would wait until the first half of the twelfth century to reflect this. Yet, we 
may remark, it does seem dangerous to derive data from the coronation scene, 
which is found only in the Constantinople recension and hence may be a late 
interpolation, as Flusser (303), Baer (320), Zinberg (321), and Baron (304) 
all agree. 

Del Medico (322) goes so far on the basis of the description of the corona¬ 
tion as to state that we can obtain important data on the topography of 
Constantinople in the fifth century and on Byzantine practices with regard to 
coronations before Christianity profoundly modified them, and that the corona¬ 
tion actually refers to the beginning of the reign of Leo I in 475; but he does not 
realize that the passage appears to be interpolated. 

In similar fashion, the battering-rams described by Josippon date from the 
tenth century; but this passage too, as noted by Baer (320), is found only in the 
Constantinople recension. And yet, when Baer attempts to find support for a 
tenth-century date by noting Josippon’s glorification of martyrdom, he is less 
than convincing, since such values are found from the days of the Maccabees on. 

Again, on the basis of linguistics, geography, and ethnographic data, it 
appears that the work was composed in southern Italy, as Flusser (303) has 
well argued; in particular, the use of Greek forms for place names indicates 
such a place of origin; and, as Cardona (311) has pointed out, the origin of 
Josippon’s information about the genealogy of the sons of Noah is Byzantine. 

Baer (320) argues that the author’s Romanitas proves that he lived in 
Western Italy, and not until Byzantine control; but, we may comment, the 
Byzantines regarded themselves as the true Romans, as they indeed termed 
themselves, and as the true successors to the Roman Empire. 


7.5: The Sources of Josippon 

(323) Esther Sorscher: A Comparison of Three Texts: The Wars, the Hegesippus, and the 
Yosippon. Diss., M.A., Yeshiva University, New York. January 1973. 

(324) Konrad Trieber: Zur Kritik des Gorionides. In: Nachrichten der Gottinger Gesell- 
schaft der Wissenschaft, phil.-hist. Classe, 1895, pp. 381—409. 

(325) Solomon Zeitlin: Josippon. In: Jewish Quarterly Review 53, 1962—63, pp. 277— 
297. 
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Jerusalem 1953. Pp. 391—403. 

(338) Frank Zimmermann: The Story of the Three Guardsmen. In: Jewish Quarterly 
Review 54, 1963 — 64, pp. 179—200. 

(339) Johannes Schildenberger, ed. and trans.: Das Buch Esther (Die Heilige Schrift des 
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(348) Luitpold Wallach: Quellenkritische Studien zum hebraischen Josippon: I: Josippon 
und Alexanderroman. In: Monatsschrift fur die Geschichte und Wissenschaft des 
Judentums 82, 1938, pp. 190 — 198. 

(348a) Luitpold Wallach: Quellenkritische Studien zum hebraischen Josippon. In: Monats¬ 
schrift fiir die Geschichte und Wissenschaft des Judentums 83, 1939 [1963], pp. 288 — 
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Josippon’s major source is Hegesippus. Sorscher (323), as noted above, 
on the basis of a study of Book 3 of the 'War’ and of the corresponding passages 
in Hegesippus and Josippon, concludes that Josippon omits more than Hegesip¬ 
pus does from the 'War’ and never includes anything omitted by Hegesippus. 
This, we may comment, would not hold true to the same degree for the rest of 
Josippon, especially Book 1, but its accuracy basically remains. 

It is problematic, however, despite Trieber (324) and Zeitlin (325), that 
the author had much knowledge of patristic sources. In addition, as Flusser 
(326) (327) concludes, he had at his disposal a Latin Bible and sixteen of the 
twenty books of the 'Antiquities’ in a Latin version. 

Flusser (327) has located the manuscript of the Latin Josephus upon which 
Josippon is dependent. This manuscript bears the date 576, and Flusser sug¬ 
gests that this represents either the date when the Latin translation was made or 
the date when the manuscript was copied. 

That the author was indeed well versed in Latin was made clear already by 
Breithaupt (328) in his references to the classical sources underlying Josippon’s 
mythology. 

Toaff (329) notes that in some places the author betrays an attempt at 
translating Latin phrases into Hebrew. Toaff also, in his commentary on the 
second chapter of Josippon relating the story of Zepho, the grandson of Esau, 
whom he, like the rabbis of the Talmud, makes one of the founders of Rome, 
notes parallels with Books 8, 10, and 12 of Virgil’s 'Aeneid’ in Josippon’s ac¬ 
count of the war between Aeneas king of Carthage (Angias in Josippon) and 
Turnus king of Benevento, where Josippon’s Pablus = Pallas; but this would 
hardly prove that the author knew Virgil first-hand. 

It does seem an exaggeration for Cohen (330) to assert that Josippon sets 
forth the essentials of Livy and Virgil from a Jewish point of view, since there is 
little, if anything, that can be said to go back definitely to Virgil and Livy rather 
than to one of the many handbooks and encyclopedias that were popular during 
the age and that the author may have known. The same type of source would 
explain the narrative of the Caesarean birth of Julius Caesar, which Zeitlin 
(325) offers as proof that Josippon knew Pliny the Elder. 

Josippon’s genealogy of the Italian kings, as Cohen (330) rightly remarks, 
is uncannily accurate, and the fact that he departs from the sources known to us 
would indicate that he had an independent source. 

Duker’s (331) thesis that Josippon was influenced by classical Christian 
Romanitas both in his theory of history and in his enumeration of the qualities 
of a good ruler is, we may comment, hard to prove because such ideas are too 
broad; and the fact that Josippon notes the common ancestry of the Romans and 
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Jews, mentioning a treaty between David and Romulus, may be merely in line 
with the historic fact, noted by Josephus (Ant. 12. 414—419), that the Mac¬ 
cabees formed an alliance with the Romans. In any case, we may add, the idea 
of a common ancestry of Romans and Jews is not an attack on the rabbinic idea 
of Rome as wicked, since the Jerusalem Talmud (Ta'anith 4.8, 68d) also has a 
tradition tracing the Romans back to Esau, the twin-brother of Jacob. 

It is usually stated, for example by Flusser (332), that Josippon knew no 
Greek. The fact that, as Steinschneider (333) remarks, Josephus is indebted 
to Pseudo-Callisthenes for the Alexander saga does not, of course, prove that 
Josippon knew Greek, since the Alexander romance was extant in Latin in many 
details by the tenth century. 

Zeitlin (325) argues that the author was acquainted with Josephus in 
Greek and that the letters in his work are taken from Josephus, with the name of 
the sender first (without the preposition 'from’); but, we may reply, Josippon 
presumably derived this format from the Latin version of Josephus. 

Wacholder (334), pp. 11 — 13, argues that Josippon drew upon Nicolaus 
of Damascus in Greek since, like Nicolaus, he is more favorable to the Herods 
than Josephus himself; but, we may respond, there is no indication that Nico¬ 
laus was still extant in southern Italy in the tenth century; and, in any case, if he 
did know Greek he should have betrayed this in such matters as his translitera¬ 
tion of proper names, which he does not. 

Del Medico (335), disagreeing with Grelot (336), argues that Parwayim 
in the Genesis Apocryphon is not a mythological region but refers to the myth¬ 
ical, gold-bearing tree, and that Josippon is closer to the tradition found in the 
Apocryphon than is his Greek original. 

Neuman (337), comparing the accounts of Daniel and Zerubbabel in Jo¬ 
sephus, Josippon, and the Apocrypha, concludes that Josephus, as well as the 
Septuagint, draw upon an earlier, more elaborate Daniel literature which is no 
longer extant (Josephus, Antiquities 10. 267, speaks of books that Daniel 
wrote), since there are differences between Josippon and the Apocrypha. He 
remarks that the omission of the Prayer of Azariah and the Song of the Three 
Children from Josippon is puzzling, especially in view of the latter’s preference 
for the kind of oratorical declamations that are contained there, and suggests 
that these texts were not extant in the version available to Josippon, pointing to 
an extremely early date for the Ur-Josippon. In the Story of the Three Pages, 
Josippon says that the king is strongest, whereas his source, I Esdras, says that 
wine is strongest; and Neuman concludes that this is striking evidence of the 
early age of Josippon. But, we may reply, all that it may indicate is that the 
author did not want to offend the sensibilities of the Emperor. 

Zimmermann (338), in his comparison of this story as found in Antiquities 
11. 32—67, Josippon, and I Esdras, concludes that the original source of the 
story was in Aramaic and non-Jewish, since it does not mention G-d or the 
Torah as strongest, and that it had nothing to do with Darius but that it was 
referred to him in order to introduce Zerubbabel. But by such a standard, we 
may remark, the Book of Esther, which in the Hebrew similarly does not 
mention G-d or the Torah, must be of non-Jewish origin! Josippon’s version 
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here seems to be a mixture of I Esdras and Josephus, which he apparently 
knew in the Latin version. 

Schildenberger (339), pp. 6 — 7, concludes that for the story of Esther, 
Josippon is dependent not only on Josephus but also, since Josippon has Mor- 
decai’s dream (Addition A in the Septuagint), whereas Josephus does not, on an 
Aramaic appendix; but a simpler explanation, we may suggest, is that Josippon 
knew the Latin version, since there are other indicators that he knew the Apoc¬ 
rypha. 

Moore (340) suggests that Josippon derived Addition A and Addition C 
(the prayer of Mordecai) from the Septuagint, but we may remark that it is more 
likely that Josippon derived them from the Vulgate. 

Toaff (341), in his attempt to refute Neuman (337), suggests that many 
apocryphal narratives might have been preserved orally; but, we may object, 
this seems unlikely, since they had been committed to writing many centuries 
earlier. More likely Josippon knew them through Latin translations. 

The fact, noted by Cohen (342) and Ravenna (343), that Josippon is the 
first source in Hebrew that mentions the name of Hannah (not, to be sure, in 
the Mantua recension) as the mother of the seven martyrs need not lead us to 
conclude, as does Zeitlin (325), that the author knew the second or fourth 
book of Maccabees in the original, where the name similarly occurs, but rather 
that he knew the Latin version. 

Baer (344) contends that the author was unique in that he combined an 
education in the Latin language and literature with an outstanding Talmudic back¬ 
ground, but that he sought to hide his attainments. Similarly Zeitlin (325) 
says that Josippon makes extensive use of Tannaitic, yet not of Amoraic, sources 
(he thus records the version of the Hanukkah miracle found in the Books of 
Maccabees but not in the Talmud), and that Josippon even served as a source for 
the Talmud’s version of the story of Hannah and her seven sons. But the Apoc¬ 
rypha, in a Latin translation, as we have suggested, would more readily explain 
the latter; and as to the story of the founding of Rome by Esau’s descendants, as 
discussed by Cohen (330), this hardly need show a profound knowledge of 
Midrash. Thus Baer’s (344) attempt to make the author into a kind of medieval 
Azariah dei Rossi fails, since there is little real prbof in the work of Talmudic 
(or, according to Zeitlin, more precisely Tannaitic) knowledge. 

Hoenig (345), who adopts Zeitlin’s view that Josippon was written in the 
early fourth century, notes that the original Greek of Josephus does not mention 
the Pharisees by name in the narrative of their crucifixion by Alexander Jannaeus 
(War 1. 92, 197; Ant. 13. 376, 379) or, for that matter, at any time during Jan¬ 
naeus’ reign, whereas Josippon does; and he contends that this is evidence that 
Josippon had additional sources for the history of the Second Temple. This 
source was not Pesher Nahum, he says, since Josippon follows a traditional 
rather than a sectarian line. We may comment, however, that in view of the 
power and influence of the Pharisees with the masses of Jews as stated in An¬ 
tiquities 13. 401, as even Jannaeus himself acknowledged on his deathbed, one 
does not have to presuppose an additional source for ur-Josippon to account for 
his identifying the leaders of the Jewish masses who opposed Jannaeus with the 
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Pharisees. As a matter of fact, Jannaeus himself admits (Ant. 13. 402) that he 
had come into conflict with the Jews because the Pharisees had been badly 
treated by him; this, we may suggest, refers to the eight hundred Jewish leaders 
crucified by him (Ant. 13. 380). 

As to the passages on Jesus and John, Neuman (346) argues that the refer¬ 
ences to Jesus are spurious, but that those mentioning John are genuine, a con¬ 
clusion, we might add, paralleling that of many scholars with regard to the pas¬ 
sages concerning them in the original 'Antiquities’. As a source for the John pas¬ 
sage, Neuman assumes the existence of a Jewish source common to Josephus, the 
New Testament, and Josippon; but this seems unlikely, since there is no indica¬ 
tion that any such source was available to the author of Josippon at the time 
when the work was composed. A more likely source is Hegesippus. 

The source of the Alexander-romance, which, as Flusser (347) shows, 
appears in a Parma manuscript but not in the Constantinople or Mantua versions 
and hence appears to be a later addition, presents a special problem. In a careful 
study Wallach (348) shows that the first part of Josippon’s account of Alex¬ 
ander is a twelfth-century interpolation in an old medieval folk-book. In a 
critical investigation of the second part of the Alexander romance in Josippon, 
Wallach (348 a) constructs a stemma indicating the relationship among the 
Arabic, Ethiopic, and Hebrew versions of Josippon. The German original of 
this latter article was to have been published in 1939; but the Nazis prevented 
this volume of the periodical from appearing, and it was not published until 
1963. 

Flusser (347) has noted three strands in the narrative, two of which, 
Pseudo-Callisthenes and a Greek history of the world from Alexander to 
Augustus, were already known as an interpolation in several recensions of 
Josippon; but the interpolator, who inserted the story no later than 1060/1, 
changed much of the text. 


7.6: The Content and Outlook of Josippon 
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(354 b) David Flusser: The Author of the Book of Josippon: His Personality and His Age (in 
Hebrew). In: Zion 18, 1953, pp. 109—126. Rpt. in his: Josippon: The Original Version 
MS. Jerusalem 8° 41280 and Supplements (Texts and Studies for Students 'Kuntresim’ 
Project). Jerusalem 1978. Pp. 10—27. 

(354c) Jacob Reiner: The Jewish War: Variations in the Historical Narratives in the Texts of 
Josephus and the Yosippon. Diss., Dropsie University, Philadelphia 1972. 

(354d) Samuel Schafler: The Hasmoneans in Jewish Historiography. Diss., D.H.L., Jewish 
Theological Seminary, New York 1973. 

(354e) Shlomo Simonsohn: Afterword. In: Salo W. Baron and George S. Wise, edd., 
Violence and Defense in the Jewish Experience. Philadelphia 1977. Pp. 337—343. 

Both Neuman (349) and Sorscher (350), in their comparisons of Josephus’ 
'War’ and Josippon, conclude that whereas Josephus is, from a Jewish point of 
view, cold, detached, defeatist, frequently revealing a pro-Roman and anti¬ 
independence bias, Josippon is intensely and proudly Jewish, noting the struggle 
of the Jews to keep their land and Temple from being defiled by Gentiles and, as 
we have noted Sorscher indicates, countering Hegesippus’ negative attitude 
toward the Jews. Neuman goes further and contends that Josippon’s religious 
views are more characteristically Jewish than those of Josephus; but in this 
conclusion, we may suggest, Neuman has been unduly influenced by the 
Hebrew terminology used by Josippon. 

As a contribution to historical knowledge, the value of Josippon is slight or 
even negative, and, in general, as Zimmels (351) asserts, the effrontery of some 
scholars in imputing historical significance to certain passages has had little suc¬ 
cess. Occasionally Josippon introduces outright errors, as when he confuses 
Eleazar ben Jair, the leader of the Sicarii at Masada, with his enemy Eleazar ben 
Anan, and Josephus with Joseph ben Gorion. 

Lewy (352), p. 227, suggests that Josippon was composed as a Jewish retort 
to the 'Testimonium Flavianum’. 

One must beware lest one impute too much significance to Josippon’s 
choice of terminology. Thus Zeitlin (353) notes that where Josephus has 
'Essenes’ Josippon uses the term Hasidim; and he then follows Christian 
D. Ginsburg, Zacharias Frankel, Abraham Geiger, and Kaufmann Koh¬ 
ler in identifying the Essenes with the Hasidim. 

Del Medico (354) proceeds to stress that the fact that Josippon never 
mentions the Essenes by name is evidence for his theory that they never existed. 
But a simpler explanation, in our opinion, is that the choice of the term Hasidim 
is an attempt by the translator to arrive at a similar-sounding term in Hebrew, 
perhaps being aware, through his knowledge of the Apocryphal I and II 
Maccabees in Latin, of the group known as Hasidim, the pietists of the Macca- 
bean period. 

Baer (354a) concludes that Josippon, though dependent upon his sources, 
selected his material carefully and deliberately, and that therefore the work re¬ 
flects the views of the author. He recognizes two opposing trends running 
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through Josippon, one to submit to the Romans and the other to suffer mar¬ 
tyrdom . 

Flusser (354b) regards Josippon as a serious historian, looks upon the 
work as a mere paraphrase of the 'War’, and concludes that there is no basis for 
viewing the book as an ideological one. We may reply, however, that in his 
version of the Masada episode, for example, Josippon constantly stresses that 
the defenders were fighting for G-d, people, Temple, and Torah. As compared 
with Hegesippus, upon whom he is certainly dependent, however, Josippon 
introduced a new element, for it is only in Josippon that we find the emphasis 
upon the Jews fighting for religious rights. We may comment that in view of 
Jesus’ negative attitude toward the Temple, Hegesippus, as a Christian, could 
hardly glorify anyone fighting for the Temple. Again, we may suggest that if we 
wish to see the distinctive flavor of Josippon we would do well to compare 
Josippon’s account of the Masada episode with that of Josephus. We shall then 
note in Josippon both the quietistic rejection of open Messianism and a heroic 
precursor of the ideology of martyrdom, with an elaboration of the motif of the 
binding of Isaac and the enjoining of suicide by Eleazar ben Jair because the 
Romans would force the Jews to violate the Torah laws pertaining to sexual acts 
and idol worship. The fact that in the end the Masada warriors did not commit 
suicide according to Josippon shows that he was apparently not convinced by 
Eleazar’s arguments; and, indeed, a case can be made that Josippon has, in 
effect, transposed the Masada incident temporally to the tenth century. 

Reiner (354c), comparing the outlook of Josippon with that of Josephus, 
concludes that whereas Josephus views the confrontation between the Jews and 
the Romans as a war for national liberty and as an attempt to eliminate Judaean 
servitude to Rome by the use of military force, Josippon looks upon the war 
as a holy struggle, wherein not liberty is at stake but rather Jerusalem, the City 
of G-d, and the Temple, the House of G-d, together with the Judaeans, the 
People of G-d. 

Schafler (354d), pp. 19—23, notes that Josippon admires and even glori¬ 
fies the piety and heroism of the Hasmoneans, omitting the undertones and 
ambiguities that mar Josephus’ account. The author was not simply a copyist 
but freely adapted material from Josephus and from rabbinic literature. He con¬ 
cludes that in his account of the subsequent history of the Hasmonean dynasty, 
Josippon generally follows the rabbis when they differ from Josephus. 

Simonsohn (354 e) compares the attitude toward martyrdom in Eleazar ben 
Jair’s speech in Josephus (War 7. 323 — 336) and in Josippon and concludes, in¬ 
dependently of his predecessors noted above, that whereas in the first the stress 
is on political independence and national pride, in the second the reference is to 
the true life, the world of justice, the world to come, G-d, and redemption. 


7.7: The Arabic and Ethiopic Versions of Josippon 

(355) Meyer Waxman: A History of Jewish Literature from the Close of the Bible to Our 
Own Days. Vol. 1. New York 1930. Pp. 423 — 425. 2nd ed., New York 1938, pp. 
419-421. 
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(356) Moritz Steinschneider: Die Arabische Literatur der Juden: Ein Beitrag zur Lite- 
raturgeschichte der Araber, grossenteils aus handschriftlichen Quellen. Frankfurt 1902. 
P. 114. 

(357) Moritz Steinschneider: Jewish Literature from the Eighth to the Eighteenth Cen¬ 
tury. London 1857. 

(358) Julius Wellhausen: Der arabische Josippus (Abhandlungen der koniglichen Gesell- 
schaft der Wissenschaften zu Gottingen. Philologisch-historische Klasse, Folge 1, 
Nr. 4). Berlin 1897. 

(359) Georg Graf: Geschichte der christlichen arabischen Literatur. Vol. I. Vatican City 
1944. 

(360) M. Sanders and H. M. Nahmad: A Judeo-Arabic Epitome of the Yosippon. In: 
Essays in Honor of Solomon B. Freehof. Pittsburgh, Pa. 1964. Pp. 275—299. 

(361) Lazarus Goldschmidt: Die abessinischen Handschriften der Stadtbibliothek zu 
Frankfurt am Main (Riippell’sche Sammlung). Berlin 1897. 

(362) Murad Kamil, ed.: Des Josef Ben Gorion (Josippon) Geschichte der Juden (Zena 
A thud) nach den Handschriften herausgegeben. Diss., Tubingen 1937. Gluckstadt— 
Hamburg—New York 1938. 

(363) Aaron Z. Aescoly, rev.: Murad Kamil, Des Josef Ben Gorion (Josippon) Ge¬ 
schichte der Juden. In: Revue des Etudes juives 104, 1938, pp. 133—138. 

(364) Jean Simon, rev.: Murad Kamil, Des Josef Ben Gorion (Josippon) Geschichte der 
Juden. In: Orientalia 9, 1940, pp. 378 — 387. 

In view of the tremendous interest in Josippon it is surprising that the ver¬ 
sion in Arabic, which was made from the Hebrew in the tenth century (the 
Arabic writer Ibn Hazam, as Waxman [355] notes, who died in 1063, already 
quotes a long excerpt from it) by Zakariya ibn SaTd (see Steinschneider [356] 
[357]), and which should, therefore, be of considerable value for reconstructing 
the text of the original Josippon, has still not been scientifically edited. 

Wellhausen’s (358) version is merely an abridged translation into German 
of an inferior fourteenth-century manuscript. Graf (359) lists the manuscripts 
and editions. Sanders and Nahmad (360) give the text and translation of a frag¬ 
ment of eight leaves of a manuscript dating from the twelfth century relating in 
epitome form the story of the last days of Herod to the destruction of the 
Temple and including the incident of John the Baptist. 

Some time between the twelfth and the fourteenth centuries the Arabic ver¬ 
sion was, in turn, translated very literally into Ethiopic. One of the manuscripts 
was described by Goldschmidt (361), but it was not until Kamil (362) that we 
were given a modern, critical edition, based upon all twelve of the known man¬ 
uscripts, carefully collated, according to the reviews of Aescoly (363) and 
Simon (364), with the Arabic text. 
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8.0: Josephus’ Life: General 

(365) Alfred Edersheim: Josephus. In: William Smith and Henry Wace, edd., A Dic¬ 
tionary of Christian Biography. Vol. 3, London 1882, pp. 441—460. 

(366) Jacob Hamburger: Josephus Flavius. In: Jacob Hamburger, ed., Real-Encyklopadie 
fur Bibel und Talmud. Abteilung 2. Strelitz 1883. Pp. 502 — 510. 

(367) Jacob Zlotnik: Josephus Flavius (in Hebrew). In: Sinai 13, 1949—50, pp. 19 — 35, 
185-193. 

(368) Felix-Marie Abel: Histoire de la Palestine depuis la conquete d’Alexandre jusqu’a 
l’invasion arabe. 2 vols. Paris 1952. 

(369) Thomas W. Africa: Rome of the Caesars. New York 1965. Pp. 101 — 121: 'The Jew — 
Josephus’. 

(370) Aron Alkalaj: Josif Flavija i pad Judeje. In: Jevrejski Almanah 1963 — 64. Beograd 
1965. Pp. 35-55. 

(371) F. Sen: Una epoca agitada y dificil. Flavio Josefo: personaje contradictorio. In: Cultura 
Biblica 29, 1972, pp. 289-291. 

(371a) Oliver Coburn: Flavius Josephus: The Jew Who Rendered unto Caesar. London 
1972. 

(371 b) Isaac H. Herzog: Something on Josephus (in Hebrew). In: Sinai 25, 1949, pp. 8 —11. 
(371c) Sam Waagenaar: The Pope’s Jews (revised trans. of II Ghetto sul Tevere). LaSalle, 
Illinois 1974. 

(371 d) David Daube: Typologie im Werk des Flavius Josephus (Bayerische Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, Philosophisch-historische Klasse, Sitzungsberichte, Jahrgang 1977, 
Heft 6). Miinchen 1977. Rpt. in: Freiburger Rundbrief 31, 1979, pp. 59 — 69. Trans, 
into English: Typology in Josephus. In: Journal of Jewish Studies 31, 1980, pp. 18 — 36. 
(371 e) Uriel Rappaport: Josephus Flavius: Notes on His Personality and His Work (in 
Hebrew). In: Ha-Ummah 15, 1977, pp. 89—95. 

Few scholars have been neutral in their judgment of the life of Josephus. In 
the nineteenth century, as Edersheim (365), p. 441, has noted, there was an 
almost unanimous condemnation of him by Jews and Christians alike, a major 
exception being the Jewish scholar Hamburger (366), who regarded Josephus’ 
own steadfast adherence to Judaism and his able literary defence of its tenets as 
providing sufficient ground for pardoning his supposed wrongs to the Jewish 
people. 

Among more general treatments of Josephus’ life Zlotnik (367) must 
surely count as one of the least satisfactory. The survey is at second hand and 
contains such extravagant statements as that Bannus, Josephus’ teacher, was a 
Christian because he engaged in frequent ablutions, that Josephus himself was 
not a Pharisee but a Jewish Christian, and that Josephus does not say a single 
word about the Oral Torah (this despite Josephus’ statement [Ant. 13. 297] that 
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the Pharisees, in contrast to the Sadducees, accept both the written and Oral 
Torah). 

Abel (368), vol. 1, pp. 474—500, has an extensive survey of Josephus’ 
career, but it is largely an uncritical summary of Josephus’ own words. 

Africa (369) presents a popular biography of Josephus, defending him as a 
sincere Jew, though he was not a man of heroic character, and comparing him 
with the prophet Jeremiah, who had suffered abuse for opposing the revolt to 
free Jerusalem from the Babylonians; but such comparisons, we may comment, 
fail to note that not only did Josephus oppose the revolt but that he joined the 
revolutionaries’ opponents and received rewards from them. Africa’s study is of 
interest for its frequent comparisons with present-day terrorists. 

I am not able to read Alkalaj’s (370) popular survey in Serbian of Jo¬ 
sephus’ life and character. Sen (371) has a brief biography of Josephus and com¬ 
ments on recent literature about him. Coburn (371 a) has a popular history of 
the Jewish war, in which he concludes that Josephus, after basely saving his life, 
redeemed his honor as a good Jew by writing a history which would put the 
Jews in the best possible light. 

Herzog (371b) concludes that Josephus’ general place in Jewish history is 
not entirely negative, since if not for him we would not have a history of his 
period and since we must be grateful to him for his defense of Judaism in 
'Against Apion’. Yet his faith, says Herzog, was not pure; for a believing Jew 
would not have had such close contact with the philosophers of his generation. 
We may, however, comment that Josephus does not mention any contact with 
philosophers by name (he mentions Philo in connection with the latter’s po¬ 
litical activities); and no contemporary philosopher ever mentions him. 

Waagenaar (371c), pp. 2 — 8, presents a brief, romanticized biography of 
Josephus. 

Daube (371 d) comments suggestively on Josephus’ self-identification with 
Jeremiah (who was similarly a prophet who suffered at the hands of his fellow- 
Jews), Joseph (who was similarly falsely accused), Daniel, Esther, and Mordecai. 

Rappaport (371 e) presents a psychological analysis of Josephus as a study 
in the contradictions between the ideal self and the real self — the courageous 
coward, the unrecognized wise man, the patriotic traitor, and the stumbling 
Thucydides. 


8.1: Sources for Josephus’ Life 

(372) Jacob Zlotnik: Josephus Flavius (in Hebrew). In: Sinai 13, 1949 — 50, pp. 19 — 35, 
185-193. 

(373) Nehemiah Brull: Eine talmudische Nachricht iiber Josephus. In: Jahrbiicher fiir 
JUdische Geschichte und Literatur 4, 1879, pp. 40—42. 

(374) Hayim Leshem: Flavius on the Antiquity of the Jews Compared with the Greeks (in 
Hebrew). In: Mahanaim, 112, 1967, pp. 92—95. 

(375) Ernest Wiesenberg: Related Prohibitions: Swine Breeding and the Study of Greek. 
In: Hebrew Union College Annual 27, 1956, pp. 213 — 233. 
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(376) Ernest Pawel, rev.: Geoffrey A. Williamson, The World of Josephus. In: Judaism 
14, 1965, pp. 367-373. 

(376a) Horst R. Moehring: Letter to the Editor. In: Judaism 15, 1966, pp. 226—228. 
(376b) Isaac H. Herzog: Something on Josephus (in Hebrew). In: Sinai 25, 1949, pp. 8—11. 
(376c) Ben Zion Dinur: The Historiographical Fragments in Talmudic Literature and Their 
Investigation (in Hebrew). In: Proceedings of the Fifth World Congress of Jewish 
Studies (1969), vol. 2, Jerusalem 1972, pp. 137—146. 

Aside from Josephus’ own autobiography and references to his career in 
the 'War’, the only ancient references to him are in Suetonius at the beginning 
of the second century, who mentions him (Vespasian 5.6) as one of the high¬ 
born Jewish captives but not as a general, who had predicted upon being put 
into chains that he would soon be released (a detail not in Josephus) by Ves¬ 
pasian, who would in the meantime become Emperor; Appian in the middle of 
the second century, who (fragment 17, p. 534, in Paul Viereck and Anton 
G. Roos, edd., Appian, Historia Romana, Leipzig 1962) mentions this oracle in 
the twenty-second book of his Roman history; Dio Cassius at the beginning of 
the third century, who notes (66. 1) that Josephus, when captured, had pre¬ 
dicted that within a year (again a detail at variance with Josephus, according to 
whom he was released two years after his capture), Vespasian, having become 
emperor, would release him; and Porphyry (De Abstinentia ab Esu Animalium 
4. 11), who remarks that the three philosophic schools — Pharisees, Sadducees, 
and Essenes — had often been described by Josephus, notably in the second 
book of his Jewish history (not the title of the 'War’ in our manuscripts), in the 
eighteenth of the 'Archaeology’, and the second of the 'Against the Greeks’ (not 
the title of 'Against Apion’ in our manuscripts), though the last in the extant 
manuscripts never refers to the Essenes. 

One question that has intrigued several scholars is why Josephus is not 
mentioned anywhere in the huge Talmudic corpus. Zlotnik (372) suggests that 
it is because Josephus was an 'outsider’. Similar questions, we may remark, have 
been raised about the Talmud’s silence concerning the philosopher Philo, and 
concerning the leaders of the Jewish revolt, Simon bar Giora, John of Gischala, 
and Eleazar ben Simon, as well as concerning the celebrated mass suicide at 
Masada. It may be here suggested that the reason for this silence — and it is 
mutual on the part of both Philo and Josephus, since Philo never mentions any 
of the Talmudic sages by name, and Josephus is silent about such major figures 
as Hillel (unless he be the Pollio of Antiquities 15. 3 — 4, 370) and Johanan ben 
Zakkai — is that the Talmud is not a history or philosophy book. Still, the 
Talmud does occasionally mention such historical figures as Herod and Titus; 
and if indeed Josephus was of such distinguished ancestry and achievements as 
he claims to be, one might expect an occasional mention by the Talmudic sages. 

Brull (373) and Leshem (374) attempt to find a hidden reference to 
Josephus in a minor Talmudic tractate, Derekh Erez Rabbah 5 (Pirke Ben Azzai 
3, ed. Higger, p. 183), which notes that when the four great sages, Joshua ben 
Hananiah, Akiva, Gamaliel, and Eleazar ben Azariah, went to Rome toward the 
end of Domitian’s reign to protest Domitian’s decision to kill all the Jews in the 
Roman Empire, they visited a nameless philosopher. In view of the fact that, so 
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far as we know, Josephus was the one Jew in Rome who continued to have in¬ 
fluence with Domitian, being an adopted Flavian, it would seem reasonable for 
the envoys to call upon him for his aid. Psychologically, we may add, Josephus 
was eager, because of the many accusations against him, to prove his loyalty to 
the Jewish people, as he did in his last written works, notably the 'Antiquities’ 
and, especially, 'Against Apion’. According to the Talmudic text, before visiting 
the philosopher, Joshua, who was known for his colloquies with such thinkers, 
asked Gamaliel whether they should visit him, and Gamaliel at first objected. 
This reply should, we may add, be understood against the background of the 
fact that Gamaliel’s father had attempted to recall Josephus from his command 
in Galilee. The suggestion, then, to identify the philosopher as Josephus would 
seem to have some plausibility, except for the fact that Josephus is not presented 
in his own extant writings as a philosopher and that the philosopher in the 
Talmudic story is a pagan. 

Less appealing is the suggestion, which Wiesenberg (375) makes with 
some diffidence, identifying Josephus as the old man (Babylonian Talmud: Baba 
Kamma 82 b, Sotah 49b, Menahot 64b) who was learned in Greek wisdom and 
who gave the advice to send up a swine instead of cattle for the sacrifices in the 
Temple during the civil war between Hyrcanus and Aristobulus. The term “old 
man” ( zaken ), we may remark, is, as we see in the Talmud (Kiddushin 32b), a 
synonym for a wise man; but this incident occurred in 63 B.C.E., a full century 
before the birth of Josephus (unless we follow the Palestinian Talmud in placing 
it in the time of Titus); and there is no particular reason for identifying the old 
man as Josephus except for his Greek learning, which, despite Josephus’ own 
statement (Ant. 20. 263) praising his knowledge in this field, was hardly restrict¬ 
ed to Josephus. 

Still less appealing is the hypothesis of Leshem (314) that Josephus is the 
priest, Joseph the pious, mentioned in the Mishnah (Mikva’oth 10. 1) and 
Tosefta (Shabbath 13. 13) as a notable scribe; in the latter place, it is said that 
Joseph was so pious in observing the Sabbath that he did not send his letters via 
a Gentile even on Wednesday and Thursday lest they arrive on the Sabbath. But 
the name Joseph is, of course, we may remark, extremely common; and though 
none of his opponents apparently charged Josephus with impiety, neither does 
Josephus boast, as is his wont in general, of his piety. 

But even if the references in the Talmud are indeed to Josephus, for 
practical purposes we are left only with Josephus’ own remarks about his career 
as a source of our knowledge of his life. Josephus’ 'Life’ will be discussed else¬ 
where, but we may note the distinction made by Polybius (10.21) between 
biographical encomium and historical narrative, where he notes that he had 
already in the biography of Philopoemen described his achievements with ex¬ 
aggeration as required by a panegyric, but that in a history the same matters 
must be treated in detail and in a different manner, since the aim of history is 
not to praise but to present a true account of events with particular attention to 
cause and effect. The same differentiation between history and a biographical 
monograph may be seen described in Cicero’s letter to Lucceius (Ad Familiares 
5. 12). Autobiography was still less reliable as a source of fact, as we may infer 
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from Tacitus’ remark (Agricola 1): “Many, too, thought that to write their own 
lives showed the confidence of integrity rather than presumption.” The auto¬ 
biography of Josephus is, after all, a spirited defense against his enemies, and 
thus clearly suspect. The fact that where we can compare his remarks in the 
'Life’ with the 'War’ written almost two decades earlier there are sometimes 
discrepancies (though these have been exaggerated) has led to still further 
suspicions of the truth of the remarks in the former. There may be some psycho¬ 
logical truth, however, in the insight provided by Pawel (376) that Josephus’ 
work is the first extant record of a modern Jew trying to come to terms with his 
fate by transmuting guilt and impotence into words, and that he is the first 
Jewish writer to expose himself to his public, “often unwittingly, sometimes 
courageously, never with grace.” 

Moehring (376a) defends Josephus against Pawel (376). He stresses that 
Josephus sincerely believed that the future of Israel lay within the Roman 
Empire and was highly suspicious of any supernatural claims of any messiah put 
forth by the rebels. Pawel replies immediately after this letter. We may suggest 
that there are overtones in this debate that relate to the contemporary state of 
Israel and to its raison d’etre. 

Herzog (376b) concludes that Josephus is not mentioned in the Talmud 
because he was not great in knowledge of the Torah and because he was suspect¬ 
ed of treachery. He disagrees with the view that Josephus is the philosopher 
visited by the four great sages (Derekh Erez Rabbah 5). This philosopher, Her¬ 
zog plausibly concludes, was one of the righteous gentiles. 

Dinur (376c) accepts the view that the philosopher in Derekh Erez 
Rabbah 5 and Kallah 6 is Josephus and suggests that the Hebrew word philoso- 
phos is really Flavius Josephus (in Hebrew the spellings are remarkably similar). 


8.2: Josephus’ Family, Education, and Early Life 

(377) Solomon Zeitlin: A Survey of Jewish Historiography: From the Biblical Books to 
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Testament Period. Philadelphia 1969. 

(379) Aharon Kaminka: Critical Writings (in Hebrew). New York 1944. 

(380) Abraham Wasserstein, ed.: Flavius Josephus: Selections from His Works. New York 
1974. 

(381) Ludwig Radermacher: Christus unter den Schriftgelehrten. In: Rheinisches Museum 
73, 1920-24, pp. 232-239. 

(382) Alfred Edersheim: Josephus. In: William Smith and Henry Wace, edd., A Dic¬ 
tionary of Christian Biography 3, London 1882, pp. 441-460. 

(383) Robert J. H. Shutt: Studies in Josephus. London 1961. 
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(384) Alfred Adam: Antike Berichte iiber die Essener. Berlin 1961. Rev. ed. by Christoph 
Burchard. Berlin 1972. 

(385) Christoph Burchard, rev.: Alfred Adam, Antike Berichte iiber die Essener. In: 
Revue de Qumran 5, 1964—66, p. 133. 

(385a) Marie-Joseph Lagrange: L’fivangile de Jesus-Christ. Avec la synopse evangelique 
traduite par le p. C. Lavergne. New ed., Paris 1954. Trans, into English by Luke 
Walker and Reginald Ginns: The Gospel of Jesus Christ. 2 vols. Westminster, 
Maryland 1938. Trans, into German: Das Evangelium von Jesus Christus. Heidelberg 
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(385 b) Leon Herrmann: Chrestos: Temoignages pa'iens et juifs sur le christianisme du pre¬ 
mier siecle. Brussels 1970. 

(385c) Leon Herrmann: Bannoun ou Iouannoun. Felix ou Festus? (Flavius Josephe, Vie, 11 
et 13). In: Revue des Ttudes juives 135, 1976, pp. 151 — 155. 

(385d) Andre-M. Dubarle: Paul et l’antifeminisme. In: Revue des Sciences Philosophiques et 
Theologiques 60, 1976, pp. 261 — 280. 

(385e) Otto Betz: Paulus als Pharisaer nach dem Gesetz. Phil. 3, 5—6 als Beitrag zur Frage 
des friihen Pharisaismus. In: Veroffentlichungen aus dem Institut Kirche und Judentum 
bei der kirchlichen Hochschule Berlin, vol. 3 (= Treue zur Thora: Beitrage zur Mitte 
des christlich-jiidischen Gesprachs: Festschrift fiir Gunther Harder zum 75. Geburts- 
tag, ed. Peter von der Osten-Sacken. Berlin 1977. Pp. 54-64. 

Zeitlin (377), noting that Josephus tells us (Life 2) that he was related on 
both his parents’ sides to the first of the twenty-four courses of priests, and on 
his mother’s side to the royal Hasmoneans, conjectures that Josephus cherished 
the hope of some day becoming not only high priest but also king of Judaea. 
This is, of course, possible in view of Josephus’ enormous pride and ambition; 
but, we may comment, there is no direct evidence of such hopes in any of his 
works; and one would think that his opponents, seeking to discredit him, would 
have accused him of such excessive ambitions; but he nowhere answers such a 
charge. On the contrary, there had been detractors of his family (Life 6), and 
this is the reason given by Josephus for presenting his genealogy. 

Jeremias (378), commenting on the account which Josephus gives of his 
genealogy, asserts that Josephus has several inaccuracies, which may be ex¬ 
plained by the hypothesis that he omitted two names. According to Josephus’ 
data, his ancestor Matthias the Hump-back became the father of a son Joseph 
when he was sixty-eight years old, and the latter, in turn, was seventy-three 
when he became the father of Matthias, the father of Josephus. Schurer had 
suggested that there was a textual corruption; but the manuscripts are unan¬ 
imous at this point, and we know that during the period of the Second 
Temple priests, among whom Josephus was numbered, were restricted in mar¬ 
riage to those families whose purity of blood was beyond cavil, and they there¬ 
fore had to know both their own genealogy and that of the families into whom 
they were marrying (Against Apion 1. 30—31). Josephus says, moreover, that 
his own genealogy was to be found recorded in the public registers (Life 6). 

We know nothing of Josephus’ early life until the age of fourteen; but 
Kaminka (379), pp. 75 — 79, notes that when Josephus was ten Tiberius Julius 
Alexander was appointed procurator of Judaea, that Josephus certainly met with 
him, and that the precedent of a renegade Jew must have made a lasting im¬ 
pression upon him. But, we may reply, there is no indication in Josephus’ 
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works that he had met Tiberius Julius Alexander; and to judge from his strong 
remarks about attachment to Jewish laws (e.g., Against Apion 2. 278) he must 
have condemned such an apostasy. In any case, if indeed Josephus had found a 
precedent for collaboration with the Romans in Tiberius Alexander, his enemies, 
who were quick to pick up any possible charge against him, did not note it. 

Josephus (Life 8) tells us that he made such great progress in his education, 
gaining a reputation for memory and understanding (ouveotg) that at the age of 
fourteen the chief priests and leaders of the city of Jerusalem constantly resorted 
to him for information concerning the laws. Wasserstein (380) follows Rade- 
macher (381) in noting the parallel in Luke 2. 46—47 in the case of Jesus, who, 
at the age of twelve (the only detail about Jesus’ early life between his infancy 
and his ministry recorded in the Gospels), was found by his parents in the 
Temple sitting among the teachers, listening to them and asking them questions. 
There, too, those who heard him were amazed at his understanding (ouveoei). 
One is tempted to regard this as a traditional motif in biographies, since we find 
similar precocity in Moses, Homer, Aeschines, Alexander the Great, Apollonius 
of Rhodes, Augustus, Ovid, Nicolaus of Damascus, and Apollonius of Tyana. 
Though Joshua ben Gamla (Baba Bathra 21 a) had introduced a regulation that 
teachers be appointed in each town and that children begin their schooling at the 
age of six or seven, the study of the Talmud, at least in the middle of the second 
century, to judge from the saying of Judah ben Tema (Avoth 5.21), was not 
normally begun until the age of fifteen. 

In a difficult passage (Life 10 — 12) Josephus says that at about the age of 
sixteen he decided to gain experience (epjtELQiav) in the three sects in order to 
select the best. And so, he says, submitting himself to hardy training and much 
toil, he went through the three. Such a procedure is a common motif in this 
period, as we see in the cases of Nicolaus of Damascus, Apollonius of Tyana, 
Justin, and Galen, and may therefore not correspond to reality. It is clear from 
the choice of the word EpitEipta, which indicates practical rather than theoretical 
experience, that Josephus would have us believe that he did not merely study the 
theories of the three groups. Moreover, to judge from what Josephus says else¬ 
where about his mental agility, at the age of fourteen mental activity was no toil 
for him. Despite Schurer, as Edersheim (382), p. 442, remarks, there were no 
academies of Pharisees, Sadducees, and Essenes for him to pass through: it was a 
matter of practical experience. But there is some confusion in the text, because 
Josephus proceeds to say that, not being content with the experience, he became 
a devoted disciple of a Certain hermit named Bannus for three years. He was 
now, he says, in his nineteenth year; but since he spent three years with Bannus, 
this would leave no time for the three sects. One solution for this apparently 
impossible chronology is to state that the motif of studying in various phil¬ 
osophical schools is a commonplace and need not be taken literally. Shutt (383), 
p. 2, n. 3, suggests reading jiap’ auxotq, i.e., with the three sects and Bannus in 
Life 12, for Jtap’ avtcp (with him, i.e. Bannus). But this emendation, we may 
suggest, is not really necessary if we realize that Josephus had probably already 
lived as either a Pharisee or Sadducee (the priests, of which he was one, were 
particularly prominent in the latter movement) before the age of sixteen, and 
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since these two groups were bitter opponents of one another he presumably 
knew the views of his opponents well; he would, therefore, need only a few 
months to practice their views systematically. He would thus have spent the 
greater part of these three years with the Essenes, to whom Bannus bore a close 
relationship, since he did not know them firsthand. We may here add that, 
despite the common view that Bannus was an Essene, Josephus distinguishes 
between him and the Essenes, since he states that he studied first with the three 
sects and then with Bannus. 

The name Bannus, otherwise unknown, has occasioned a suggestion from 
Adam (384), p. 37, that it is the Aramaic form of |3a?iVEi)g (i.e. fla^avetlg), 
“bath-man,” presumably alluding to his propensity (Life 11) for ablutions. 
Burchard (385) objects that if so it would be a name of derision and asks why 
Bannus a Jew would have a Greek nickname. But this word, we may add, is 
frequently found in the Talmud (e.g. Mishnah Shevi'ith 8. 5; Jerusalem Talmud 
Baba Bathra 4. 14c) as baian, i.e. “bathing-master,” “bathing attendant,” and is 
clearly no longer regarded as merely a Greek word. Moreover, the name Phar¬ 
isees, if it means “Separatists,” is also a name given by their opponents. 

We may also ask why after trying all the schools Josephus finally chose to 
join the Pharisees rather than the Sadducees, with whom men of his priestly 
rank, glorious ancestry, and conservative bent would have seemed to have more 
in common. Josephus does not help us in this matter, but one may perhaps be 
forgiven for guessing that he calculated that a man with his ambition could get 
further in the Pharisaic ranks, since, as Josephus says (Antiquities 18. 15), they 
were more influential among the townsfolk than the Sadducees and since even 
the Sadducees had to submit to their formulae, inasmuch as otherwise the 
masses would not tolerate them at all (Antiquities 18. 17). If Josephus were to 
choose an American political party in 1976, he would probably similarly cal¬ 
culate that he had more to gain after Watergate by becoming a Democrat than 
by staying within his conservative family Republican tradition. 

We may be intrigued by what Josephus did between the ages of nineteen 
and twenty-six or twenty-seven, but Josephus tells us nothing. In 64, however, 
he says (Life 13) that he went to Rome (there is no statement as to who sent 
him) to help deliver some priestly friends from bondage. Edersheim (382) tries 
to connect the liberation of the priests with the liberation of Paul, who, like 
Josephus, had suffered shipwreck en route when he had been sent for trial a few 
years earlier by the procurator Festus; but, we may comment, there is no 
evidence, even in Christian legend, linking Paul and Josephus, though one might 
suspect that their opponents, who were numerous for both of them, might have 
tried to link then. Josephus was successful, thanks to the aid of a Jewish actor at 
court named Aliturus and of Nero’s mistress Poppaea Sabina, who was a 'sym¬ 
pathizer’ with Judaism (Antiquities 20. 195). In addition to the release of the 
captives Josephus also received some gifts, and one wonders whether there was 
not some connection between the extraordinary success of the young man and a 
promise, explicit or implicit, to defuse the incipient revolution once he would 
return to Jerusalem. Of course, the gifts may have been merely part of the 
hospitality shown him; but the mention of these gifts would be self-incriminat- 
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ing; and we may conjecture that Josephus was forced to admit that he had 
indeed received them. In any case, the visit must have had a considerable impact 
on Josephus, impressing him with the might of Rome; and the next thing that 
we hear about is that Josephus, while pointing out the might of Rome and the 
futility of revolt, was forced to take refuge in the Temple precincts. 

Lagrange (385a), p. 52, comments briefly on the learning of the boy Jo¬ 
sephus (Life 9). 

Herrmann (385b) explains Josephus’ silence concerning the end of his re¬ 
lations with Bannus as due to Bannus’ association with a nationalistic movement 
similar to others mentioned by Josephus; but, we may comment, Josephus never 
as much as hints at such a connection. 

Herrmann (385 c) remarks on the relationship, often noted, between the 
precocity of Josephus (Life 9) and that of Jesus (Luke 2. 41—47). He suggests 
that the name Bannoun (Life 11) is an error for Ioannoun, the accusative of 
Ioannes, and that the reference is to John the son of John, who is mentioned by 
Josephus (Ant. 20. 14) as one of the bearers of the Emperor Claudius’ letter to 
the Jews allowing them to keep the high priests’ vestments and who was the 
author of 'Revelation’ and 'Hebrews’. He argues that the name of the Roman 
governor at the time when Josephus went to redeem the Jewish priestly captives 
was Festus, not Felix (Life 13). We may remark that Herrmann’s theories are 
hard to accept. In the first place, to say, because of similarity of language, that 
Josephus was inspired by some account of the youth of Jesus or that Luke was 
inspired by the account of Josephus’ youth is to ignore the fact that such a motif 
was a commonplace and that there are only two phrases which are in common. 
Secondly, the accusative of ’Iu)dvvr)g is Tcodvvijv, not ’Icodvvouv. Thirdly, 
there is nothing further known from Josephus or from any other source about 
John the son of John that would identify him with the author of 'Revelation’ 
and of 'Hebrews’. There is considerable doubt whether any man named John, 
let alone John the son of John, composed 'Revelation’, despite the universal 
tradition that the author was the disciple St. John. As to 'Hebrews’, it is tra¬ 
ditionally ascribed to Paul; and while his authorship is doubted, there is no 
evidence that the real author was John the son of John, who is mentioned only 
once by Josephus. In any case, the John of the New Testament was the son of 
Zebedee. As to the name of the procurator at the time when Josephus went on 
his mission to Rome, all manuscripts are unanimous in reading Felix (<PfjX.il; or 
<PCXl^ or <PCXti^), and the transcriptional probability of an error in so many 
letters is small. It is likewise extravagant for Herrmann to state that Josephus, 
in Antiquities 18. 81—84, is accusing Paul of having caused the expulsion of the 
Jews from Rome by Tiberius, since Josephus does not mention Paul by name 
and since the incident apparently took place during the reign of Tiberius in 19 
C.E. (see Tacitus, Annals 2. 85); it thus seems hard to believe, inasmuch as he 
was not active until a later period (the incident of his conversion on the road to 
Damascus took place in 35). 

Dubarle (385d) notes that Josephus, like Paul, pays comparatively little 
attention to women, but that this is in line with the style of the time, as we may 
see in a number of other ancient authors, such as Cicero, Seneca the Younger, 
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and Pliny the Younger. We may add that Josephus does not give the name of 
even his mother. Dubarle interestingly notes a number of resemblances be¬ 
tween the lives of Paul and Josephus. 

Betz (385 e) comments on the importance of genealogy, as seen in Josephus 
(Life 1 ff.), in Paul, and in the Talmud. 


8.3: Josephus’ Appointment as Military General in Galilee 
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According to the War 2. 562 — 568, the revolutionaries, after their rout of 
the Roman governor of Syria Cestius Gallus, brought over to their side, partly 
by persuasion and partly by force, such pro-Romans as still remained. There¬ 
after they proceeded to appoint additional generals, including a number of 
priests, to conduct the war. Among these was Josephus, who was put in charge 
of Upper and Lower Galilee. 

According to Josephus’ autobiography (Life 17), which tells the story at 
greater length, when he returned from Rome, he tried without success to 
suppress the revolutionary movements, reminding the revolutionaries of their 
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inferiority to the Romans both in military skill and in good luck. To escape the 
extremists he sought asylum in the inner court of the Temple, emerging only 
after the death of the chiefs of the rebels. Josephus then, in concert with the 
chief priests and leading Pharisees, pretended to agree with the views of the 
revolutionaries, urging war only in self-defense, while actually hoping that 
Cestius Gallus would in the meantime quell the revolution. Inasmuch as the 
whole of Galilee, a hotbed of revolution since the days of Judas and his clan, 
had not yet revolted, the leaders in Jerusalem, who favored pacification, dispatch¬ 
ed Josephus (Life 28), together with two other priests, to induce the terrorists 
to fight only in self-defense. 

The comparison of these accounts has commanded the attention of a number 
of scholars, notably Laqueur (386), pp. 56—96; Motzo (387), pp. 214—240; 
and Gelzer (388). They see blatant contradictions between the two versions, 
particularly in the fact that in the 'War’ Josephus is appointed to conduct war, 
whereas in the 'Life’ he is appointed to pacify the inhabitants. The question then 
becomes which account to believe. Gelzer (388), who has the last extended 
discussion of this topic, and Zeitlin (389) place greater credence in the 'Life’, 
arguing that in the earlier 'War’ Josephus gave the official version of the govern¬ 
ment in Jerusalem, whereas in the later 'Life’, when he was under no pressure, 
he presented the actual facts. Kaminka (390), pp. 66 — 75, stresses that since the 
'Life’ was written at the end of his life when he was famous and honored, it is 
more reliable, inasmuch as Josephus could now afford to tell the truth about his 
younger days; but, in rebuttal, we must note that since Josephus was there 
defending himself against the serious charges of Justus he had to be more wary 
than ever. He says that since Agrippa and his army had strengthened the hand 
of Vespasian in Galilee, it is impossible to conceive that Josephus or anyone 
else for that matter could have had much of an opportunity to do anything 
militarily and that hence Josephus was sent as a priest rather than as a general; 
but a major point of Josephus’ account in the 'War’ is that the revolutionaries 
had forced the rest of the Jews, including moderates such as himself, into 
opposition against the Romans upon pain of death. Baer (391) asserts that in the 
'Life’ Josephus used his original notes, but that in the 'War’ he rendered the same 
material in a distorted fashion. There is, however, no evidence for such an 
hypothesis in the works themselves. 

One wonders how much one can trust an account that is so clearly apolo¬ 
getic as the 'Life’. Halevy (392), pp. 93—96, says that the account of his 
selection as general in Galilee and of his deeds there is merely boastful to 
increase his worth in the eyes of Vespasian and Titus, but that when Vespasian 
and Titus were no longer alive, there was no longer a need to write what many 
people knew was incorrect. 

Rajak (393) suggests that the inconsistencies between the two accounts 
have been overstressed, that the 'War’ is a formal account inevitably more com¬ 
pressed, and that the supplementary data, showing that Josephus had obeyed 
orders and had maintained an anti-war policy as long as possible, have been 
added to the 'Life’ in order to rebut the arguments of Josephus’ opponent Justus 
of Tiberias. 
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We may here suggest that the versions are not necessarily contradictory but 
rather represent two stages in Josephus’ activities. It is apparent from Life 116ff. 
that when Josephus saw that pacification did not work he assumed command of 
Galilee and fought the Romans. 

The question has often been asked as to why someone so young (Josephus 
was not yet thirty) and so inexperienced (there is no indication that he had had 
any previous military experience) should have been chosen as commander in the 
area where the Romans were most likely to attack first. Laqueur (386) thought 
that it was because of the success of his mission to Rome in freeing the priests; 
but, as Thackeray (394), pp. 20—21, notes, there is no apparent connection 
between the missions, and, indeed, there was an interval of two years between 
them. Kaminka (390), noting that Suetonius mentions Josephus as one of the 
most important captives but not as a general, suggests that Josephus was actually 
not a general at all. But in this respect there is no discrepancy between the 'War’ 
and the 'Life’, and it seems hardly likely that there would have been such an 
animus against Josephus unless he had indeed played an important, if ignomin¬ 
ious, role in the war. Moreover, in answer to the charges of his opponents, he 
nowhere sees the need to refute a possible charge that he had exaggerated his 
role in Galilee. 

There is no indication that the other 'generals’ appointed by the leaders in 
Jerusalem had any more military experience than Josephus. It may well be, as 
Aberbach (395) suggests, that the Jewish leaders’ main concern was to establish 
their authority through the appointment of trusted administrators and that they 
deliberately avoided appointing able and experienced generals since their main 
aim was not to pursue the war but to seek a reconciliation of the various 
factions of the Jews with one another, with Agrippa, and with the Romans. 

Finally, Schalit (396) correctly concludes that there is no justification for 
the theory that Josephus was never sent to Galilee but that he seized control 
there against the wishes of the Sanhedrin even before the outbreak of the revolt. 
If this were so, we may add, Justus and his other opponents would surely have 
seized upon it. 

Mayer and Moller (397) repeat the usual version that the war was begun 
by extremists and that after the defeat of Cestius the 'moderates’, including 
Ananus and Josephus, came into control. This picture has been most recently 
challenged by Cohen (398), who, in general, assumes a hypercritical attitude 
toward Josephus’ account. 

Bruce (398a), pp. 360ff., explains the discrepancy between War 2. 568 and 
Life 17 ff., by saying that in the former the exaggeration of his insurgent zeal as 
general enhanced the magnanimity of Vespasian and of Titus, whereas in the 
latter, where he emphasizes his pro-Roman stand, it was more important to 
allay Domitian’s anti-Jewish suspicions. 

Loftus (398b) suggests that Josephus was chosen commander in Galilee 
because the Galileans, having been brought back into the Jewish state by the 
Hasmoneans, were pro-Hasmonean, and Josephus was of Hasmonean stock and 
thus, it was hoped, would be able to generate popular support. We may how- 
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ever, comment that Josephus was opposed to the revolt and encountered much 
opposition in Galilee, especially from John of Gischala. 

8.4: Josephus’ Conduct as Military General in Galilee 

(399) Aharon Kaminka: Critical Writings (in Hebrew). New York 1944. 

(400) Emil Schurer: Geschichte des jiidischen Volkes im Zeitalter Jesu Christi. 3 vols. 3rd 
and 4th ed. Leipzig 1901—1909. 

(401) Abraham Schalit: Josephus Flavius. In: Encyclopaedia Judaica 10, Jerusalem 1971, 
pp. 251 —265. 

(402) Norman Bentwich: Josephus. Philadelphia 1914. Rpt. Folcroft, Pennsylvania 1976. 

(403) Arnulf Baumann: Naboths Fasttag und Josephus. In: Theokratia 2, 1970 — 1972, 
pp. 26—44. 

Kaminka (399), pp. 66—75, seeks to cast doubt on everything that Josephus 
has written about his deeds as commander in Galilee. Schurer (400) argues 
that the 'War’ is much more carefully composed than the 'Antiquities’, and that 
Josephus there entered into even the smallest detail, thus providing an account 
the reliability of which there is no reason to doubt; but even he excepts from 
this favorable judgment Josephus’ account of his activities in Galilee, notably his 
capture at Jotapata. In answer to the argument that, according to Josephus (Life 
361), both Vespasian and Titus had borne witness to the accuracy of his ac¬ 
count, Kaminka asserts that this would vouch only for events which they knew 
first-hand. Moreover, we may add, if present-day analogies are of any value, 
one may be excused for wondering whether Vespasian and Titus, who were 
certainly quite busy, had time to read Josephus’ work carefully before com¬ 
mending it or whether, as is so often the case today, such a commendation, in 
traditionally exaggerated tones, was written pro forma to a friend without a 
previous careful perusal. As to Agrippa’s approval, it is clear, we may add, that 
this was qualified, since in a letter to Josephus he says (Life 365) that while 
Josephus seems to have written more accurately about the war than any other 
historian, he will supplement his account by orally informing him “of much that 
is not generally known.” 

As to Josephus’ description in the 'Life’ of his operations in Galilee, Scha¬ 
lit (401) rightly notes that the account is more than occasionally vague and 
gives the impression that Josephus is concealing more than he reveals. 

To judge from Josephus (War 2. 577ff.), he simply copied the Roman 
method of organizing and training an army, as well as Roman tactics generally, 
since he had concluded, influenced, no doubt, by his visit to Rome, that the 
Romans owed their invincibility to discipline and military training. 

Bentwich (402) and Kaminka (399) have noted that the description of 
Josephus’ great military deeds and devices in Galilee generally, and especially at 
Jotapata, is very similar to what we find in standard Greek military textbooks; 
and it is consequently very tempting to suggest that Josephus may have written 
this account with such handbooks before him. 

Baumann (403) claims that there is a close parallel between the public fast 
that Josephus proclaimed in Galilee on the initiative of the mischievous Ananias, 
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who hoped to catch Josephus in a defenseless condition at an assembly to be 
held on that day (Life 290-303), and the fast proclaimed by Naboth’s enemy 
Queen Jezebel (1 Kings 21.9) as a device to ensnare Naboth; but the motif is a 
commonplace, and there are no precisely identical details of note in the com¬ 
parison. 


8.5: Josephus’ Surrender at Jotapata 
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Like a recent president of the United States, Josephus seems to have left 
us enough evidence in his own words to indict him. To be sure, Josephus’ army 
in Galilee, even with the intensive training which he had given it, was hardly a 
match for the Roman army. But one wonders why Josephus did not undertake 
guerrilla warfare, as the Maccabees had done so successfully more than two 
centuries earlier, or why he did not retreat with his army to Jerusalem, which he 
knew was by far the best fortified of all the Jewish strongholds, rather than to 
shut himself up in the tactically hopeless trap of Jotapata. The suspicion is strong 
that Josephus was playing a double role; and indeed he says, in an extraordinarily 
candid passage (Life 72), that when John of Gischala had requested permission to 
obtain the imperial corn stored in Upper Galilee, so that he might use the income 
therefrom to build the defenses of Gischala in Galilee, Josephus declined, since “I 
intended to reserve the corn either for the Romans or for my own use.” Again, 
the fact is that at Jotapata Josephus specifically promises his men (War 3. 381) that 
“I shall never pass over to the enemy’s ranks, to prove a traitor to myself,” only 
to do so shortly thereafter. Again, the fact that in the suicide pact with his men at 
Jotapata, Josephus somehow managed to be among the last two has led to 
suspicions that he arranged the lots, and indeed, where War 3. 391 says that 
Josephus survived, “should one say by fortune or by the providence of G-d,” the 
Slavonic version, for whatever it may be worth, but which is hardly out to dis¬ 
credit Josephus, quite explicitly states that “he counted the numbers with cunning 
and thereby misled them all.” 

Few have been neutral in the debate as to whether Josephus was a traitor or 
patriot. The great majority of scholars — Graetz (404), Bentwich (405), 
Laqueur (406), and Eisler (407), among others — have condemned him as an 
absolute traitor to the Jewish people. 

Simchoni (408) maintains that Josephus’ action, including his defection to 
Rome, were dictated by moral considerations, namely his concern that the Jewish 
people should be preserved, and that his books be written because of his 
passionate love for his people. 
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Abrahams (409) eulogizes Josephus by stating categorically that in real 
patriotism, loyalty to his people’s spirit, and pride in its institutions, no one, 
not even Philo, ranks higher. 

Zeitlin (410), on the other hand, suggests that if Josephus had not joined 
the Roman enemies of the revolutionaries, an act which aroused suspicion that 
the government itself was disloyal, the rulers of the commonwealth would not 
have been overthrown and might well have come to terms with the Romans. But 
this is highly conjectural, for there is no evidence in Josephus’ works of a direct 
connection between Josephus’ surrender and the overthrow of the government 
in Jerusalem. 

In 1935, as reported by Rosenthal (411), p. 14, n. 14, a spectacular mock 
trial of Josephus was held in Warsaw, as described in the Polish-Jewish weekly 
'Opinja’ (no. 5, 10 February 1935), under the auspices of the Organization of 
Hebrew Writers, in which Men ahem (Edmund) Stein was the prosecutor and 
Israel Ostrotzecer the defense attorney. 

In justification of Josephus, Kaminka (412) comments on the contrast 
between him and Polybius, who also had been taken captive by the Romans. 
Josephus, he notes, devoted all his efforts to defending Judaism, so that, says 
Kaminka, since the days of the prophets no one has arisen to glorify the Jews as 
he did, whereas Polybius turned into an apologist for the Romans. But 
Kaminka neglects to note that Josephus also glorifies the Romans, remarking on 
their G-d-directed invincibility and on the consequent futility of the revolt. 
Moreover, the suspicion lingers that Josephus may have glorified Judaism 
because of a strong sense of guilt for what he had done. Urbach (413) rightly 
takes Kaminka to task for attempting to absolve Josephus of all blame in the 
rebellion against Rome. 

One is confronted with the paradox that Klausner (414), volume 5, pp. 
166—192, who identified himself completely with the cause of the revolutionaries 
and saw a parallel in the Jewish revolutionary struggle against the British man¬ 
date after the Second World War, nevertheless sought to justify Josephus’ sur¬ 
render to the Romans on the ground that Josephus, guided by an inner voice, 
was so deeply imbued with a sense of mission to record these events for poster¬ 
ity that he felt that he had to survive to fulfill this task. To Klausner, as 
Glatzer (415) has noted, Josephus was not a man of the sword but of the book. 
Josephus, he says, never gave up the hope of the redemption of his people. 
But this is, in effect, we must comment, to argue that the end justifies the means. 

Churgin (415 a) concludes that Josephus was a traitor and that the self- 
sacrifice of the Zealots constitutes the sharpest refutation of Josephus’ account. 
Lewis (415b), pp. 166—169, uncritically agrees with this view. 

Brandon (416) (416a) argues that Josephus could scarcely have given a 
worse impression of himself than he does in the 'J ew > s h War’, and that we 
should consequently not be so quick to condemn him as an arch-Quisling. But, 
we may reply, Josephus could not have suppressed the account of his traitorous 
action, since it was so well known to his compatriots. 

Parkes (417) goes to the other extreme and remarks that Josephus’ defeat 
and surrender in Galilee were probably among the happiest experiences of his 
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life. The priests, he says, were particularly influential among the Sadducees, 
who were supporters of the Establishment and who had succeeded in producing 
a working compromise between Judaism and Hellenism. But, we must reply, 
despite the prominence of the Sadducees among the priests, Josephus the priest 
identified himself as a Pharisee (Life 12). Moreover, to judge from the Talmud’s 
account of Rabban Gamaliel and others, the Pharisees also were highly knowl¬ 
edgeable in Greek culture; and such a Pharisaic leader as Johanan ben Zakkai 
was certainly opposed to the revolution. 

Aberbach (418) argues that the government in Jerusalem, unike the people, 
did not apparently regard Josephus’ defection as an act of treason, and that, in 
any case, the government, headed by the high priest Anan and others who had 
in the past been consistently pro-Roman, was stalling for time; it knew nothing 
of how to conduct a war, and in fact missed the opportunity to form alliances 
with other rebellious peoples on the borders of the Roman Empire and with the 
Jews of the Diaspora. This government, both Pharisees and Sadducees, was then 
preparing to negotiate with the Romans. Hence it is the government that should 
be blamed, not Josephus. Some of the people in Jerusalem, says Josephus, con¬ 
demned him as a coward, others as a traitor; but nowhere does he indicate that 
he was censured by the government. Hence Josephus was not a traitor to his 
government. On the other hand, Josephus was under no legal or moral obliga¬ 
tion to accept the writ of the provisional extremist government, which, even if it 
enjoyed popular support, was nevertheless illegitimate. Though Josephus was a 
contemptible person and a mediocre historian, he had patriotic motives in 
seeking to allow the Jewish people to live. Josephus, says Aberbach, impressed 
with the tremendous success of Jews in winning proselytes, saw the revolt as 
ruining the prospect of a gradual transformation of the entire Roman Empire 
from a pagan to a Jewish or, at any rate, a semi-Jewish state. Much of this, we 
may remark, aside from its attempt to make the end justify the means, sounds 
like the attempt of Adolf Eichmann at his trial in Jerusalem in 1961 to shift 
responsibility to his superiors; but the court in that case argued that this was not 
a valid defense for manifest crimes. 

Kaminka (419), pp. 75 — 79, remarks that Josephus was not the only Jew 
who sought peace with the Romans, and cites the great rabbi Johanan ben 
Zakkai, compared to whom, he says, we can appreciate Josephus’ greatness, for 
he allied himself with the revolutionaries until the last possible hour. 

Zeitlin (420) says that in the eyes of Johanan ben Zakkai Josephus would 
not have been regarded as a traitor; and he puts the blame on the leaders who 
appointed him and who spoke openly for war but who actually sought peace 
with the Romans. But, we may reply, Josephus did not ally himself with the 
revolutionaries until the last possible hour, surrendering in 67, three years before 
the fall of Jerusalem and seven years before the fall of Masada. And Johanan did 
not assist Vespasian during the siege, nor did he receive any personal reward 
through his contacts with Verpasian, whereas Josephus joined Titus during the 
siege and constantly urged the Jews to submit; and after the fall of Jerusalem he 
received such rewards from Titus as a tract of land outside Jerusalem, some 
sacred books, the liberation of some friends, Roman citizenship, lodging in the 
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former palace of Vespasian, and a pension. One cannot avoid conjecturing that 
Josephus had done something to earn such magnificent treatment. 

Cohon (421) attempts to excuse Josephus’ action by arguing that we must 
allow for the standards of the age, just as we must do so in judging Josephus as 
an historian when he gives a slant to history. This point is developed by 
Wasserstein (422), who contends that ancient conceptions of loyalty and honor, 
as seen, for example, in the cases of Themistocles and Alcibiades, both of whom 
went over to their country’s enemies, may well have been different from ours. 
But in reply we may state that while no one denies that there are and have been 
traitors, the actions of Themistocles and Alcibiades are clearly condemned and 
regarded as utterly exceptional. 

Deltombe (423) leaves the question open as to whether or not Josephus 
should be termed a traitor; but he suggests that Josephus, as well as Agrippall 
and the latter’s sister Berenice, all of whom were collaborationists, were justified 
by political necessity. Such an argument, we may add, may always be used by 
Quislings; men of honor look upon loyalty to their country as overriding 
'political necessity’. 

Mayer and Moller (424) comment on a number of points in Josephus’ 
life, especially his political activities in Galilee and his defection to the Romans. 
In an apology for Josephus, whom they take too seriously, they declare that 
Josephus found himself in the position of a classical prophet, perhaps of a 
Jeremiah. 

Moehring (425), presenting an interpretation that is hardly new, argues that 
the pro-Roman attitude of Josephus was not an expression of his opportunism 
but rather was based on a sober examination of the situation in which the Jews 
found themselves in the Roman Empire. He argues that Josephus was right in 
stating that the pax Romana constituted the best safeguard for the freedom of 
the Jews to live according to their ancestral laws. Josephus, he notes, stresses 
that many of the most decisive events in the history of the Jewish people had 
taken place outside the borders of Palestine; and he strives to prove that histor¬ 
ically the Jews were worse off under Jewish than under Roman rule. Finally, he 
notes the parallel in attitude toward Rome on the part of Josephus and of his 
contemporary Johanan ben Zakkai. To this we may reply that the attempt to 
separate being a Jew from being a Judaean is a misreading of the mainstream of 
Jewish history; since the very days of Moses nationalism has been an integral 
part of Judaism. If Josephus, as is true, stresses the great events in the history of 
Jewry that have occurred outside Palestine, this, we may suggest, is because 
Josephus is justifying his own desertion of the land of Israel. To assert that Jo¬ 
sephus was not an opportunist is to disregard the personal benefits that he 
derived from the Flavians. In this respect he differs from Johanan ben Zakkai, 
who, to be sure, shared his positive attitude toward the Romans. 

Bin Gorion (425a), p. 20, briefly discusses the question whether the story 
of Josephus’ men in the cave at Jotapata is legend or fact. 

Herzog (425 b) is undecided as to whether Josephus was a traitor. He con¬ 
jectures that in recalling Josephus, Simon ben Gamaliel may simply have wanted 
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to investigate the charges against him or that perhaps he was influenced by 
John of Gischala. 

Hankoff (425c), a psychiatrist, comments on the rebirth imagery and 
religious symbolism pervading Josephus’ account of the cave at Jotapata. He 
notes the symbolism of numbers (especially the number forty in the cave). He 
comments on the psychologically axial position that this incident appears to 
have occupied in his life. 

Herst (425 d) insightfully remarks that the weakness of the case for the 
prosecution against Josephus is that all the evidence comes from his own pen. 
Josephus, he says, was a diplomatic ambassador and not a high-ranking general; 
hence the purpose of his mission in Galilee was to disarm the rebels, not to 
make war. Josephus, he concludes, was hardly a determining factor in the defeat 
of the Jewish armies. If so, however, we may ask, why was Josephus appointed 
as general in Galilee, the most important theater of the war, in view of the fact 
that the Roman armies would be invading Galilee first coming down from Syria? 
The fact that Josephus fought the wrong kind of war in Galilee meant, we may 
add, the loss of the most populous region of Jewish Palestine to the Romans. 


8.6: Josephus’ Prophecy to Vespasian 
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After his capture by the Romans at Jotapata in 67, Josephus was brought 
before the general Vespasian; and, claiming to speak the words of G-d, he 
proceeded to predict Vespasian’s accession to the throne (War 3. 400—402). 
Two years later, when Vespasian was indeed proclaimed emperor, he remem¬ 
bered the prophecy and freed Josephus from chains (War 4. 623 — 629). One is 
initially inclined to doubt the veracity of Josephus’ account because it does 
seem to fit in so well with the dynastic propaganda of the Flavian house and 
sounds as if it may have been invented as part of a dynastic legend designed to 
confer the sanctity of divine approval upon the Flavians and as part of Josephus’ 
ever-recurring boastfulness. 

Moreover, strangely enough, the Talmud (Gittin 56a—b) has a similar pre¬ 
diction by the great Rabbi Johanan ben Zakkai, who, during the siege of Jeru¬ 
salem, managed to be smuggled out of the city and who proceeded to greet the 
general Vespasian as emperor. There Johanan is not a prisoner, and the news 
that Vespasian has been proclaimed emperor comes precisely after Johanan has 
made his prediction, although, as Lettofsky (426) has noted, in some of the 
rabbinic sources, such as Avoth de-Rabbi Nathan 4.5, Johanan’s request for 
Yavneh and its scholars precedes the prediction, thus indicating that Johanan 
was known to be sympathetic to Vespasian and did not have to be obsequious to 
him. Baer (427) hypothesizes that the story of Johanan’s escape is a mere 
transference to Johanan of what Josephus had told about himself, combined 
with material about flight from a besieged city taken from books of military 
strategy. But, as Schalit (428) has noted, there is some substance in both Jo¬ 
sephus’ account of himself and in the Talmud’s of Johanan, for Josephus could 
not have misrepresented so brazenly a story which involved the very Emperor 
Vespasian under whose patronage he had written the account of the war. [See 
infra, p. 904.] 

Schalit (429) concludes that though there is an echo of historical fact in 
the Talmudic account, Josephus is more credible. Josephus, he says, functioned 
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not only as a Jew but also as a priest who was expert in ancient writings and 
thus was more readily believed. Josephus’ chief aim was to save his life, Joha- 
nan’s to save Jerusalem; both succeeded beyond their immediate aims. 

That Josephus’ account has some historic basis is indicated by the occur¬ 
rence of similar anecdotes in Suetonius (Vespasian 5. 6) and Dio Cassius (66. 1), 
though, of course, the repetition by several different authors does not make 
such an anecdote history. According to Suetonius, Josephus predicted that he 
would soon be released by Vespasian, who would then, however, be emperor. 
In Josephus, however, there is no prediction that he will soon be released by 
Vespasian. According to Dio, Josephus laughed (a new element) and predicted 
that Vespasian would become emperor a year later and would then release him. 
Dio’s source, neither here nor in the version of the assassination of Caligula and 
the accession of Claudius, appears to be Josephus because of discrepancies in the 
accounts: in Josephus it is not until two years later that Vespasian is proclaimed 
emperor and he is released. Indirect confirmation comes also from Philostratus 
5. 27, who tells how Vespasian consulted Apollonius of Tyana in Alexandria 
with regard to the idea of making himself emperor, which had suggested itself to 
him during the siege of Jerusalem. The classic discussion of the whole matter 
remains that of Weber (430). 

Schalit (428) notes a parallel between the role of Josephus in the accession 
of Vespasian and that of Agrippa I in the accession of Claudius; but, we may 
comment, the similarity is only superficial, since Agrippa played a key role in 
the accession itself, whereas Josephus was only a prisoner who prophesied this 
but took no positive action to translate this prophecy into fact. 

How could Josephus (and/or Johanan) have managed to make such a 
remarkable prophecy? Stauffer (431), pp. 155—159, suggests that at Jotapata 
Josephus had a vision which revealed to him the meaning of the ambiguous 
prophecy in the Book of Daniel concerning the four world-kingdoms. He 
suggests, though without evidence, that Josephus was a bankrupt candidate for 
the role of Messiah who led his nation to ruin through his exegesis of Daniel and 
then left his people in the lurch in order to save his life as a Roman prophet. 

Shochat (432) suggests that both the prophecy of Josephus and that of 
Johanan go back to a common source. And, indeed, Josephus (War 6. 312), 
Suetonius (Vespasian 4), and Tacitus (Histories 5. 13) all speak of a prediction 
that someone from Judaea would become ruler of the world at that time. A 
similar spirit is found in a passage in one of the Dead Sea Scrolls, as noted by 
Griffiths (433). The prophecy, Griffiths remarks, could not have been 
openly and explicitly anti-Roman if, as indeed was the case, it was applied to 
Vespasian; and indeed, as Neusner (434), pp. 110 — 113, remarks, Johanan ben 
Zakkai was not the first nor the last holy man to predict Vespasian’s Imperial 
rule. 

Shochat (432) says that the reference here is to the prophecy in Isaiah 10. 
33 — 34; but the key point of the prophecy in Josephus, Suetonius, and Tacitus is 
that the ruler would come at that very time, and this would seem to go back to 
the mysterious prophecy of Daniel, as Meyer (435), Hahn (436), and Gaston 
(437), pp. 458—462, all note. This prophecy, according to Josephus in another 
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passage (Ant. 10. 276), refers to the Roman Empire and predicts that the 
Romans will capture Jerusalem and destroy the Temple. 

Undoubtedly, as Schalit (428) and Stern (438) have most recently argued 
with some cogency, there was a Messianic basis to the revolt against Rome, as 
there was to be in the revolt of Lukuas Andreas against Trajan in 115—117 and 
the revolt of Bar Kochba against Hadrian in 132—135. But instead of applying 
the Messianic prophecy to the Jews, Josephus and Johanan applied it to the 
Roman Vespasian, just as Cyrus in Isaiah 45. 1 is called Messiah (“anointed”). 

Graf (438a), pp. 21—30, notes that Josephus’ report (War 6. 312 — 313) 
agrees almost verbatim with the report of Tacitus (Histories 5.13) and concludes 
that Josephus’ and Suetonius’ (Vespasian 5. 6) reports on the prophecies to 
Vespasian go back to a common source — Vespasian’s commentaries, which 
Suetonius used via Pliny. 

Saldarini (438 b), independently of Schalit, after comparing the various 
rabbinic versions of the story of Johanan ben Zakkai’s meeting with Vespasian, 
asserts that the close parallel between Johanan’s escape and that of Josephus 
(War 3. 387—408) suggests that this type of story circulated after the great revolt. 

Alon (438c) argues that Johanan’s exit occurred earlier and not just before 
the destruction of the Temple, inasmuch as Josephus says that the Jews who 
gave themselves up to the Romans were settled by Vespasian in Jabneh in the 
summer of 68 (War 4. 444). 

I have not seen Schafer (438d). [See infra, p. 904.] 
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We would give much to have another account of the 'War’ with which to 

check Josephus. We know that Justus of Tiberias composed such a narrative 

attacking Josephus’ version of the war; but it is lost, presumably because it was 

not deemed substantial enough to merit preservation by the Church and because 
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it lacked the overwhelming asset of Josephus, namely the reference to Jesus, 
whether interpolated in whole or in part, though as Rajak (439) comments, if 
indeed the passage was interpolated in Josephus it could have been inserted in 
Justus as well. But, we may remark, Justus may have restricted himself to the 
war proper and hence may have supplied no opening for an interpolator. 

Laqueur (440) postulates, though with no evidence, that Justus had 
attacked Josephus’ style and that this competition from Justus meant financial 
ruin for Josephus. 

If so, asks Cohen (441), why did the 'Life’ not revise the "War’, just as 
'Antiquities’, 14, had revised the 'War’? Such a revision would have produced a 
more nationalistic work and certainly one superior in style to the 'Life’. By 
basing his 'Life’ on his official report, Josephus fought back where he was least 
effective. Moreover, inasmuch as the Emperor Titus favored the 'War’, the com¬ 
petition with Justus would have had no direct financial impact upon Josephus. 

In his 'Life’ Josephus defends himself, but most scholars have been skep¬ 
tical of the accusations of bribery, theft, and moral turpitude which Josephus 
levies against Justus. Drexler (442) and Schalit (443) regard the dispute 
between Josephus and Justus as a personal one, with Josephus’ character the 
central issue. The invective exchanged by them is typological. Elsewhere Schalit 
(444) suggests that the conflict between them arose because Justus did all he 
could to ensure the continued rule of his friend Agrippa in Tiberias, whereas 
Josephus sought to extend his own influence over all Galilee. 

Rajak (439), in a systematic and balanced, if largely unoriginal, treatment, 
plausibly concludes that the rivalry between Josephus and Justus was between 
two realists, both of whom knew that the war was foolish and who clashed 
because each was playing his own double game. In the end Justus fled for pro¬ 
tection to the collaborationist Agrippa, whereas Josephus joined Vespasian. 

In answer to the question as to why Justus (Life 359 — 360) waited for 
twenty years before publishing his work, Jacoby (445) suggests that Justus, who 
was imperial secretary at the court of Agrippa II (Life 356), did not have the 
time for a literary career until the death of Agrippa allowed him to return to 
private life. But we may comment that Nicolaus of Damascus was not kept from 
pursuing his literary career, though he held a more demanding position, that of 
adviser to Herod. 

Rajak (439) plausibly suggests that Justus could not have attacked Josephus 
during Agrippa’s lifetime, since Agrippa had declared Josephus’ work to be 
trustworthy (Life 365). She believes that Josephus’ account is honest and not 
distorted; but, we may remark, Josephus seems to be protesting too much to be 
fully credible. It may be, moreover, that both Justus and Josephus are guilty of 
distortions, in view of their shady roles in the war. 

Hegermann (446), pp. 178—180, presents a very brief sketch of Justus’ 
work and of his relation to Josephus. 

Wacholder (447), pp. 298—306, concludes that Josephus’ own work, as 
compared with that of Justus, does not inspire confidence, though he stops 
short of actually preferring Justus. He suggests that the third-century Sextus 
Julius Africanus followed Justus in treating Herod more fairly than did Jo- 
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sephus, and that Justus was also more objective in treating Agrippall. We may 
comment, however, that we have no evidence to support such assumptions, 
and that, in fact, one would not expect Justus to have been more impartial 
toward his dear friend Agrippa, to whom he had fled for protection. 

Cohen (441) conjectures that the reason for Justus’ delay in publishing his 
work was that after the war Tiberias had had to suffer the ignominy of seeing 
many cities become the autonomous rulers of extensive territories, while it was 
still subservient to Agrippall and was not even the capital of his kingdom. 
Hence this was the perfect time for the native son to come to the defense of his 
city. Cohen, we may remark, looks at the 'Life’ as an anti-Tiberian polemic. 
We may comment, however, that this merely indicates that when Justus did 
publish his history, it served a useful purpose; it does not explain how Justus 
could have foreseen that the time would come when the publication of his work 
would prove useful. Justus’ polemic, says Cohen, caused Josephus difficulties 
in his attempt to court the rabbinic scholars of Yavneh, whose power suddenly 
increased after the war. Justus had apparently attacked Josephus’ religiosity; and 
hence the 'Life’ seeks to portray Josephus as a religious man. We may, however, 
ask why Josephus suppresses Justus’ attacks on his religiosity, since he appar¬ 
ently does list Justus’ other charges. 
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9.0: Older Books and Articles on Josephus in General 

(448) Adolf Schlatter: Wie Sprach Josephus von G-tt? (Beitrage zur Forderung christ- 
licher Theologie, 14. 1). Giitersloh 1910. 

(449) Richard Laqueur: Der jiidische Historiker Flavius Josephus. Ein biographischer 
Versuch auf neuer quellenkritischer Grundlage. Giessen 1920. Chapters 6 (Die Akten- 
stiicke bei Josephus), pp. 221—230, und 8 (Der Werdegang von Josephus), pp. 245— 
279, reprinted in: Abraham Schalit, ed., Zur Josephus-Forschung (Wege der For- 
schung, 84). Darmstadt 1973. Pp. 104—113; 70 — 103. 

(450) Wilhelm Weber: Josephus und Vespasian. Untersuchungen zu dem jiidischen Krieg 
des Flavius Josephus. Stuttgart 1921. 

(451) Robert Eisler: IHCOYC BACIAEYC OY BACIAEYCAC. Die messianische Un- 
abhangigkeitsbewegung vora Auftreten Johannes des Taufers bis zum Untergang 
Jakobus des Gerechten nach der neuerschlossenen Eroberung von Jerusalem des 
Flavius Josephus und den christlichen Quellen. Mit Abbildungen einer Auswahl der 
unveroffentlichten altrussischen Handschriften und anderer Urkunden, einer Erst- 
ausgabe der wichtigsten slavischen Stellen nach Abschriften von Alexander Berendts 
und Vassilyi Istrin, sowie den Oberresten des rumanischen Josephus iibersetzt von 
Moses Gaster. Vol. 1. Heidelberg 1929; vol. 2. Heidelberg 1930. Abridged and 
revised English translation by Alexander H. Krappe: TTie Messiah Jesus and John the 
Baptist according to Flavius Josephus’ Recently Discovered 'Capture of Jerusalem’ and 
the Other Jewish Christian Sources. London 1931. 

(452) Henry St. John Thackeray: Josephus the Man and the Historian. New York 1929. 
Rpt. with introduction by Samuel Sandmel: New York 1967. 

(453) Otto Michel and Otto Bauernfeind, trans.: Flavius Josephus. De bello judaico. 
Der jiidische Krieg. Griechisch und Deutsch. Vol. 3 (with T. Hirsch): Erganzungen 
und Register. Miinchen 1969. 

(454) Emil Schurer: Geschichte des jiidischen Volkes im Zeitalter Jesu Christi. 3 vols. 3rd 
and 4th ed., Leipzig 1901—9. 

(455) Emil Schurer: A History of the Jewish People in the Time of Jesus, ed. Nahum N. 
Glatzer. New York 1961. 

(456) Emil Schurer: The History of the Jewish People in the Age of Jesus Christ (175 B.C. 
to A.D. 135). Revised and edited by Geza Vermes and Fergus Millar. Vol. 1. Edin¬ 
burgh 1973. 

(456a) Menahem Stern: A New English Schiirer. In: Journal of Jewish Studies 25, 1974, 
pp. 419-424. 

(457) Benedictus Niese: Der jiidische Historiker Josephus. In: Historische Zeitschrift 40, 
1896, p. 193—237. English trans. in: James Hastings, ed., Encyclopaedia of Religion 
and Ethics 7, 1914, pp. 569—579. 

(458) Alfred Edersheim: Josephus. In: William Smith and Henry Wace, edd., A Dic¬ 
tionary of Christian Biography 3, London 1882, pp. 441—460. 
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(459) Henry St. John Thackeray: Josephus. In: James Hastings, ed., A Dictionary of 
the Bible, Extra Vol., 1904, pp. 461—473. 

(460) Adolf Schlatter: Kleinere Schriften zu Flavius Josephus, ed. Karl H. Rengstorf. 
Rpt. Darmstadt 1970. 

(461) Bernhard Brune: Flavius Josephus und seine Schriften in ihrem Verhaltnis zum 
Judentume, zur griechisch-romischen Welt und zum Christentume mit griechischer 
Wortkonkordanz zum Neuen Testamente und I. Clemensbriefe nebst Sach- und 
Namen-Verzeichnis. Anhang: Inhalt nebst Sachregister zu „Josephus der Geschichts- 
schrciber". Giitersloh 1913. 

(462) Norman Bentwich: Josephus. Philadelphia 1914. Rpt. Folcroft, Pennsylvania 1976. 

(463) Martin P. Charlesworth: The Adventurer. In his: Five Men. Character Studies 
from the Roman Empire. Cambridge, Mass. 1936; rpt. Freeport, New York 1967. Pp. 
65-93. 

(464) Gustav Holscher: Josephus. In: August Pauly and Georg Wissowa, edd., Real- 
Encyclopadie der klassischen Altertumswissenschaft 9, 1916, cols. 1934—2000. 

(465) Willy Staerk, rev.: Richard Laqueur, Der judische Historiker Flavius Josephus. 
In: Theologische Zeitschrift 47, 1922, pp. 493—495. 

(466) Rudolf Helm, rev.: Richard Laqueur, Der judische Historiker Josephus. In 
Philologische Wochenschrift 41, 1921, pp. 481—493, 505 — 516. 

(467) Edward R. Levenson: New Tendentious Motifs in Antiquities-. A Study of Develop¬ 
ment in Josephus’ Historical Thought. Diss., M.A., Columbia University, New York 
1966. 

(468) Shaye J. D. Cohen: Josephus in Galilee and Rome: His Vita and Development as a 
Historian. Diss., Ph. D., Columbia University, New York 1975. Publ.: Leiden 1979. 

(469) Edwyn Bevan: Josephus. In: Quarterly Review 253, July 1929, pp. 85—100. 

(470) Richard Laqueur, rev.: Wilhelm Weber, Josephus und Vespasian. In: Philologische 
Wochenschrift 41, 1921, pp. 1105-1114. 

(471) Heinrich Guttmann: Die Darstellung der jiidischen Religion bei Flavius Josephus. 
Breslau 1928. 

(472) Frederick J. Foakes-Jackson: Josephus and the Jews. The Religion and History of 
the Jews as Explained by Flavius Josephus. New York 1930. Rpt. with introduction by 
C. F. Pfeiffer: Grand Rapids 1977. 

(473) Willem Lodder: Die Schatzung des Quirinus bei Flavius Josephus. Eine Untersu- 
chung: Hat sich Josephus in der Datierung der bekannten Schatzung (Luk. 2. 2) geirrt? 
Leipzig 1930. 

(474) Salomo Rappaport: Agada und Exegese bei Flavius Josephus. Wien 1930. 

(474a) Glen W. Bowersock: Old and New in the History of Judaea. In: Journal of Roman 
Studies 65, 1975, pp. 180—185. 

(474 b) Moshe Carmilly-Weinberger: Censorship and Freedom of Expression in Jewish 
History. New York 1977. 

Since no important book of more general scope has appeared during the 
period under review, it may be helpful to list the important works on Josephus 
that were published before 1937. For further critique of the older literature, 
notably Schlatter (448), Laqueur (449), Weber (450), Eisler (451), and 
Thackeray (452), see Michel— Bauernfeind (453), vol. 3, pp. xx—xxvi. 

Of the older books clearly the most famous is Schurer (454), which, 
though not directly on Josephus, utilizes him on almost every page. But Schu¬ 
rer, we must not forget, wrote his text to help students gain a background for 
the New Testament. He equated Judaism with legalism, which he disdained, and 
in any case his use of Rabbinic materials was almost totally restricted to the 
Mishnah. The work went through four editions in Schurer’s own lifetime, and 
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since then there have been several editions of portions of the work. The edition 
by Glatzer (455) covers the first part of Schurer, extensively revising the 
notes and adding several appendices. The thoroughly revised edition of Vermes 
and Miller (456), besides taking advantage of the many archaeological dis¬ 
coveries in recent years, goes far to erase Schurer’s prejudices and to eliminate, 
in particular, his deficiency in handling Rabbinic materials. Stern (456a) praises 
the revised work as a whole but criticizes it on a number of points of chronol¬ 
ogy- 

Of the brief accounts the best in any language is Niese’s (457), which is 
amazingly detailed for so condensed a treatment, and which excels on such 
points as Josephus’ sources for his narrative of the Biblical period and Josephus’ 
religious views. Niese, whose knowledge of the text was unsurpassed, presents 
a well-balanced judgment of Josephus as an historian, noting that while he is 
often rhetorical and sometimes sacrifices truth to prejudice, he attained, on the 
whole, a highly creditable standard of historiography. 

Other fine brief treatments are by Edersheim (458) and Thackeray (459), 
both of whom, particularly the latter, present particularly good surveys of Jo¬ 
sephus’ interpretation of the Bible, noting especially his additions and omissions. 

A brief survey, admirable for its philological acumen and for its com¬ 
parisons with Palestinian Judaism, is Schlatter (448). This study, together 
with 'Die hebraischen Namen bei Josephus’ (Gutersloh 1913) and 'Der Bericht 
iiber das Ende Jerusalems. Ein Dialog mit Wilhelm Weber’ (Gutersloh 1923), 
has been reprinted (460) with a short introduction, largely devoted to a biog¬ 
raphy of Schlatter by Rengstorf, and with corrigenda. 

A badly organized but extremely comprehensive work is Brune (461), who 
notes the resemblances in diction between Josephus and Polybius, and, to a 
lesser extent, Herodotus, Thucydides, and Xenophon; in his religious views, 
Josephus is presented as an advocate of both faith and reason; he is 'quasi- 
Pharisaic’, while his rationalism is Platonic-Pythagorean. 

In a readable, popular, and still reliable work directed primarily to Jewish 
readers, Bentwich (462) is unsympathetic to Josephus as a person (he stresses 
Josephus’ boastfulness and cowardice) or as a writer (“once a compiler, always a 
compiler”); but Bentwich, we may suggest, goes too far in denying 
Josephan authorship of certain passages of 'Against Apion’ merely because they 
appear to be too eloquent to be Josephus’. 

Among the brief popular, descriptive surveys of Josephus’ life we may 
mention Charlesworth (463), who is lively and critical. 

Holscher (464) is strong on such matters as Josephus’ sources, the rela¬ 
tion of Josephus to the text of the Septuagint in the early books of the 'Antiqui¬ 
ties’, and an analysis of the contents of his works, especially of the 'Antiquities’. 
He is extreme, however, in asserting that Josephus’ sources are always second¬ 
hand, since for his own period, in which he himself was so active a participant, 
Josephus surely had some first-hand information. Holscher plausibly 
explains the contradictions and variations in style within Josephus by asserting 
that they are due to the various sources (rather than, as Thackeray [452] con¬ 
tended, the assistants) that he employed. But he has nothing on Josephus’ 
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religious views (and their relationship to Halakhah), philosophical views (in¬ 
cluding philosophy of history), and historiographical method. 

Laqueur (449), in what is still the most important single work on 
Josephus, met with the most varied response when his book was issued. Staerk 
(465) rightly termed it pioneering; Helm (466) annihilated it in an unusually 
sharp attack. As he had done in a book on Polybius, Laqueur reacts against the 
school of source-criticism in Germany which endeavored to explain contra¬ 
dictions by finding various sources for the different parts of a work. To 
Laqueur, Josephus’ attitude in each of his major works may be explained by 
the circumstances in which he found himself. Thus, the 'Jewish War’, written 
when the Parthians were threatening the Romans in the East, proclaims that the 
Romans are invincible. On the other hand, when he wrote the 'Antiquities’, 
Josephus was no longer in the employ of the government. Moreover, to judge 
from such contemporary writers as Tacitus, anti-Semitism among intellectuals, 
at least, was powerful; hence Josephus, as a so-called traitor who was now dis¬ 
illusioned, composed the 'Antiquities’ in an attempt to win back the favor of his 
people, whose status had declined under Domitian. But anti-Semitism, we may 
add, was no more fierce at the time of Tacitus that it was earlier (cf., e.g. 
Cicero’s 'Pro Flacco’). Laqueur has a detailed comparison of 'Antiquities’, 14, 
with the 'War’, asserting that lack of space had restricted his investigation; but 
Levenson (467), who extended his analysis to a treatment of the parallel sec¬ 
tions in War 1—2 and Antiquities 12—20, concludes that Laqueur’s theory was 
valid, though, as Cohen (468) now more accurately shows, following Thacke¬ 
ray (452), p. 107, there is considerably more closeness between 'Antiquities’, 
14, and the corresponding passages in the 'War’ than between the later books of 
the 'Antiquities’ and the corresponding passages in the 'War’. Hence Laqueur’s 
choice of Book 14 of the 'Antiquities’ for detailed comparison is unfortunate 
because it is unrepresentative of the work as a whole. 

Laqueur’s (449) most famous — and most fantastic — theory is that Jo¬ 
sephus, when his fame as an author was threatened by the stylistically superior 
work of Justus of Tiberias, who, Laqueur says, had also attacked him for mis¬ 
representing the Bible and for using the Septuagint instead of the Hebrew text as 
his basis, inserted the 'Testimonium Flavianum’ about Jesus into the 'Antiqui¬ 
ties’ in order to win a sale among Christians. If so, as Bevan (469) has com¬ 
mented, this last ruse of the old fox was the most successful of all. Laqueur 
argues that by the end of the first century a movement against the Septuagint 
was gaining strength in the rabbinical schools; but, we may comment, while it is 
true that there is a passage in the Talmud (Soferim 1. 7) attacking the Septuagint, 
the Talmud (Megillah 9 a) elsewhere praises the translation and presents a 
miraculous explanation of the fact that all seventy (or seventy-two) translators 
emerged with identical versions. This latter Talmudic passage is found in a con¬ 
text which reflects a period after the first century. Moreover, we may ask why if 
Domitian, who was emperor at the time that Josephus issued the 'Antiquities’ 
and whose favor Josephus continued to hold, persecuted the Christians, 
Josephus would have risked alienating him. We know that Domitian hated 
Titus, who had been Josephus’ chief supporter for years; and it would seem 
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likely, therefore, that Josephus would have been unusually careful not to alienate 
Domitian. Again, Laqueur speaks as if Josephus, in desperation for money, 
sought Christian customers; but because of his pension and his lavish quarters in 
Rome (there is no evidence that he lost these under Domitian) Josephus hardly 
was destitute. Finally, if Josephus appended 'Against Apion’ to the 'Antiquities’ 
in order to defend the Jews, why would he have offended them by inserting the 
'Testimonium’? Even if Josephus had alienated most of the Jews, there were 
some Jews, including many rabbis and many in the Diaspora, who, to judge 
from the treatment of the Sicarii by the Alexandrian Jews after the War, agreed 
with his bitter opposition against the revolutionaries; and inasmuch as the 
number of the Jews in the Roman Empire at the end of the first century was at 
least a hundred times as great as the number of Christians, Josephus would 
certainly have had a better opportunity of selling his book to Jews than to 
Christians. 

Weber (450), in a sharp departure from Laqueur, who criticizes his book 
vehemently (470), argues the radical thesis that Josephus, in effect, presented in 
his 'War’ little more than a literary version of the commentaries of Vespasian 
and Titus. But, we may reply, while it is true that Josephus indicates (Life 358, 
Against Apion 1. 56) that he consulted the 'Commentaries’, on both occasions 
when he mentions them he adds the remark that he also had first-hand knowl¬ 
edge of the war. Moreover, if indeed Josephus has presented hardly more than a 
reworking of the 'Commentaries’ of the Roman generals, it would seem remark¬ 
able that Justus of Tiberias should not have heard of this and attacked him as a 
plagiarizer and — more — as a Roman underling. In any case, Josephus nowhere 
defends himself against such a charge, and, in fact, cites his own use of the 
'Commentaries’ in his contention that Justus was guilty of inaccuracies because 
he had not read the 'Commentaries’. Finally, the only definite citation from the 
'Commentaries’ is in the 'Life’ (341—343, 410) and not in the 'War’, thus casting 
doubt on Weber’s thesis that the 'War’ is a reworking of the 'Commentaries’. 

Josephus studies in this century reached their height during the period from 
1928 to 1930, when no less than six volumes of interpretation appeared: Gutt- 
mann (471), Eisler (451), Thackeray (452), Foakes-Jackson (472), Lodder 
(473), and Rappaport (474). 

Of these works, Thackeray’s, which is a series of six semi-popular lectures 
delivered at the Jewish Institute of Religion in New York City, is of particular 
value for fairness and good sense. Thus Thackeray criticizes Josephus as a 
time-server and plagiarist but praises his work against Apion as a service to the 
Jewish people. Whether this entitles Josephus to be called a patriot is, neverthe¬ 
less, highly questionable. In the most striking chapter in the book, Thackeray, 
who had made an exhaustive study of Josephus’ language in preparing his 
lexicon of Josephus, concludes that an assistant whom he calls “the 
Thucydidean hack” and another whom he calls “the poet-lover” had aided Jo¬ 
sephus considerably in the composition of the later books of the 'Antiquities’. On 
the question of the 'Testimonium Flavianum’, Thackeray reaches conclusions 
similar to those of Eisler, namely, that there is an authentic kernel in the 
passage but that it has been subjected to interpolation. Sandmel, in the intro- 
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duction to the re-issue of Thackeray, rightly notes that the lecture on ‘Jo¬ 
sephus and Christianity,’ greatly influenced by Eisler as it was, is hardly 
acceptable to the great majority of scholars. Thackeray unfortunately has little 
about the relationship of Josephus to the currents of Hellenistic historiography 
and about the degree to which he follows canons of historiography, about the 
relationship of his various works to the genres to which they belong, as well as 
about his relationship to rabbinic sources. But, as Sandmel has well stated, 
“These lectures represent an interim report, in which a great and modest scholar 
took his audience into his confidence.” As such, it has still not been superseded. 

The work by Foakes-Jackson (472), which is much less original, is 
basically a handbook, rather over-simplified, for seminary students summariz¬ 
ing, without critical comment, Josephus’ remarks about the Jewish religion and 
about the history of the Jews under the Hasmoneans and under the procurators. 
The reprint contains a disappointingly brief (two-page) introduction by Pfeiffer. 

Rappaport (474) has a valuable collection of the parallels between Jo¬ 
sephus, additions to and modifications of the Bible and those to be found in 
Rabbinic midrashim; but he is far from complete and he suffers from the attempt 
to force parallels where there are none. Finally he fails to consider that many of 
the modifications of Josephus, as well as his decision whether or not to include 
rabbinic midrashim at any given point, may be due to a conscious appeal to his 
audience of Greek-speaking Jews and non-Jews. 

Bowersock (474a) presents detailed comments, chiefly bibliographical and 
epigraphical, on Vermes and Millar’s new edition of Schurer (456). He 
criticizes Vermes and Millar for mentioning Qumran material only in foot¬ 
notes without integrating it into the text, for retention of Schurer’s tirade 
against Herod, and for omitting the archaeological data concerning two great 
Herodian cities, Caesarea and Samaria-Sebaste, that have been excavated. 

Carmilly-Weinberger (474b), pp. 201 —208, presents brief uncritical sum¬ 
maries of the views of Josephus held by Isaac Marcus Jost (the nineteenth-cen¬ 
tury German Jewish historian), Joseph (he must mean Richard) Laqueur, and 
Thackeray. As to Laqueur’s skepticism, Camilly-Weinberger clearly ex¬ 
aggerates when he states that he believes only one thing about Josephus, namely 
that he was born. 


9.1: Book-length Studies (1937—1980) Dealing with Josephus in General 

(475) Moses Barasch: Josefus Flavius. Cernauti 1938. 

(476) Leon Bernstein: Flavius Josephus: His Time and His Critics. New York 1938. 

(477) Alan Ponn: The Relationship between Josephus’ View of Judaism and His Concep¬ 
tion of Political and Military Power (Rabbinical Thesis). Cincinnati 1961 (microfilm). 

(478) Robert J. H. Shutt: Studies in Josephus. London 1961. 

(479) Henry St. John Thackeray: Josephus the Man and the Historian. New York 1929. 
Rpt. with Introduction by Samuel Sandmel, New York 1967. 

(480) Louis H. Feldman, rev.: Robert J. H. Shutt, Studies in Josephus. In Classical 
World 55, 1961-62, p. 171. 

(481) Geoffrey A. Williamson: The World of Josephus. London 1964. 
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(4S2) Norman Bentwich: Josephus. Philadelphia 1914. Rpt. Folcroft, Pennsylvania 1976. 

(483) Frederick J. Foakes-Jackson: Josephus and the Jews. The Religion and History of 
the Jews as Explained by Flavius Josephus. New York 1930. Rpt. with introduction by 
C. F. Pfeiffer: Grand Rapids 1977. 

(484) Witold Dzi^ciol: Josef Flawiusz historyk zydowski (Biblioteka polska, Seria zie- 
lona, t. 9). London 1966. 

(485) Stanley G. Leuty: An Inquiry into the Historical Methods and Contributions of 
Flavius Josephus. Diss., M.A., California State College at Fullerton, Calif. 1971 
(available on microfilm from University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Michigan). 

(486) Tessa Rajak: Josephus, Jewish History and the Greek World. Diss., 2 vols., Oxford 
1974. 

(487) Abraham Schalit, ed.: Zur Josephus-Forschung (Wege der Forschung, 84). 
Darmstadt 1973. 

(488) Shaye J. D. Cohen: Josephus in Galilee and Rome: His Vita and Development as a 
Historian. Diss., Ph. D., Columbia University, New York 1975. Publ.: Leiden 1979. 

(488 a) David J. Ladouceur: Studies in the Language and Historiography of Flavius Jo¬ 
sephus. Diss., Ph.D., Brown University, Providence 1976. 

(488b) Roland G. Bomstad: Governing Ideas of the Jewish War of Flavius Josephus. Diss., 
Ph.D., Yale University, New Haven 1979. 

During the period under review no important work, comparable, for 
example, to those of Goodenough, Volker, Belkin, or Wolfson on Philo, 
has appeared on Josephus. 

Barasch (475) presents a romanticized popular survey of Josephus’ life and 
times. He himself admits that what he has written was stimulated by Feucht- 
wanger’s famous novels about Josephus, and that it is not a biography but 
rather an account, as he sees Josephus, in relation to Jerusalem and Rome. He is 
clearly dependent upon translations of Josephus rather than on the Greek 
original. 

The one comprehensive work from this period dealing with Josephus 
betrays on every page that it is the work of an amateur, Bernstein (476). The 
work, written for popular consumption, is an unabashed apologia for Josephus; 
an indication of the passion with which the author approaches his subject is the 
fact that Bernstein closes with a memorial prayer to the soul of Josephus, 
whom he compares with the prophet Jeremiah (since both admonished their 
brethren to listen to their king)! Bernstein admits his lack of competence in 
Greek, Latin, Hebrew, and Aramaic; Yet his odium theologicum knows no 
bounds in attacking such scholars as Isaac M. Jost, Heinrich Ewald, and 
Heinrich Graetz for their assaults on Josephus’ personal character. 

Ponn’s (477) sketchy, loosely organized rabbinical thesis contains some 
interesting insights, but he was clearly hampered by the apparent fact that he 
consulted Josephus only in English translation. He stresses that Josephus 
utilized religious arguments when he urged his countrymen to surrender, since 
he considered that the fact of Roman power was clear evidence that G-d would 
not intervene in the political realm. The fact that, unaware as he was of political 
realities, Josephus nonetheless chose to stress the religious implications, tempts 
one to assert, says Ponn, that his statements were calculated to convey to the 
Jewish people the same conclusion that he had formed from a non-religious view 
of the political facts. The same is true of Josephus’ treatment of the Zealots in 
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religious terms, whereas he had previously come to the same conclusion from a 
political point of view. Similarly Josephus’ writing of the 'Antiquities’ and of 
'Against Apion’, growing out of a political need, became expressions of religious 
content. In Josephus’ view political independence was not a sine qua non for 
Judaism. But, we may comment, this presupposes that Josephus was less than 
sincere in his religious attitude, and there is no evidence for this. Again, when 
Ponn says that to Josephus religion has nothing to do with political matters, he 
neglects, for example, Josephus’ praise of the theocratic constitution which 
Moses conveyed to the Israelites. Finally, Ponn does not prove his contention 
that changes in the political situation of the Roman world were reflected by a 
change in attitude in Josephus’ writings. 

Shutt (478) has inconclusive discussions of the influence of Nicolaus of 
Damascus, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Polybius, and Strabo on the style of 
Josephus’ 'Antiquities’. He persuasively argues, contrary to Thackeray (479), 
that in the 'War’ Josephus’ assistants merely polished his translation from the 
original Aramaic, and that he did not employ assistants for the 'Antiquities’, 
which he composed many years later. Shutt rightly says that one must allow 
for development in Josephus’ knowledge of Greek; but in Josephus’ case, we 
must reply, the Greek of the 'Antiquities’ is considerably inferior to that of the 
'War’, probably because of the help which Josephus had received in the latter 
work, and hence it is difficult to trace this development. Shutt is less satisfactory 
in his brief survey of Josephus’ life and works; it does seem extravagant to call 
Josephus a great historian comparable to Thucydides, as I have noted in my 
review (480). The statement (p. 126) that a clue to the explanation of Josephus’ 
faults of excessive pride and pugnaciousness “may perhaps be found in the fact 
that Josephus was of Oriental Semitic stock” is regrettable. 

Williamson’s (481) popularly written book makes no claim to originality, 
but the style has greater freshness, vitality, and humor than that of Bentwich 
(482) or Foakes-Jackson (483). He presents a convincing picture of Josephus as 
unspiritual, perfidious, and self-righteous. And yet the book must be termed a 
disappointment. It gives too much attention to Christianity, which, as William¬ 
son himself realizes, was hardly noticed by Josephus, even if we regard with 
Williamson, as few will, the Jesus passage in the 'Antiquities’ and in the 
Slavonic Josephus as completely authentic. And Williamson is certainly not 
justified, as one can see from Book 2 of 'Against Apion’, in saying that Josephus 
became as least half-pagan. If Williamson had compared Josephus with his 
sources, where it is possible to do so, he would hardly subscribe to the view that 
except where his own conduct is in question Josephus is precise and con¬ 
scientious. 

DzigciOL (484), to judge from the summary in English (pp. 199—203), is a 
general, popular survey, clearly partial to Josephus, who, he says, is on a par as 
an historian with Thucydides, Polybius, Livy, and Tacitus, and whom he calls 
one of the most intelligent Jewish generals. 

Leuty (485) focuses on the apparent contradictions between the 'War’ and 
the 'Life’, the view of the 'War’ as Flavian propaganda, the sources of the 'An¬ 
tiquities’, and the 'Testimonium Flavianum’. His work is highly unoriginal, 
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superficial, and generally uncritical, being based on an English translation of 
Josephus, and restricting itself to secondary sources in English, especially 
Thackeray (479). As to Josephus’ life he concludes that he was a realist rather 
than a traitor. He examines 'Against Apion’ at relatively great length (pp. 56— 
82) to determine Josephus’ views regarding Judaism, but it does not occur to 
him that it might be worthwhile to compare these views with those expressed by 
Philo and by the Talmud to determine Josephus’ distinctive position. Leuty 
says that Josephus’ popularity in antiquity is due to the fact that he wrote tragic, 
i.e. sensational, history, which was calculated to teach a moral; but we may here 
note that Josephus was hardly popular in antiquity, passages from his works 
being cited by only one extant pagan writer, Porphyry in the fourth century, 
and by only three Christians, Theophilus, Hippolytus, and Origen before 
Porphyry. [See infra, p. 905.] 

Rajak (486), directed by Fergus Millar, Arnaldo Momigliano, and 
Geza Vermes, has written a study of Josephus’ historiography, undertaken 
from the point of view of an ancient historian; but I have been unable to see it. 
According to a communication from the author it is a study of the interplay 
between Josephus’ Jewish background, the Greek intellectual influence, and the 
Roman political impact. 

Schalit (487) is a reprinting, with translations into German where the 
original was in another language, of important articles and excerpts of books by 
various scholars since 1900 on key questions in research on Josephus, though 
some of the pieces are only tangential to Josephus. Of the thirteen items only 
five date from the period covered by this survey. 

Cohen (488) has written a comparative study of the "War’ and the 'Life’. It 
is a keenly critical survey. 

Ladouceur (488 a) deals critically with selected topics in connection with 
Josephus, notably Thackeray’s theory that Josephus had assistants, the various 
theories to explain the composition of the 'War’, the relations between Rome 
and Parthia as described by Josephus, and the theory that Dionysius of Hali¬ 
carnassus exercised substantial influence upon Josephus. 

Bomstad (488b) deals critically with the scholarship on the life and char¬ 
acter of Josephus and his relationship to the tradition of Hellenistic historiog¬ 
raphy. 


9.2: Shorter General Accounts of Josephus’ Life and Works in Encyclopedias 

(489) Erwin Nestle: Josephus Flavius. In: Friedrich Keppler, ed., Calwer Kirchen- 
lexicon 1, Stuttgart 1937, p. 967. 

(490) Norman Bentwich: Josephus. In: Albert M. Hyamson and Abraham M. Silber- 
mann, edd., Vallentine’s Jewish Encyclopaedia. London 1938. Pp. 326—327. 

(491) Anonymous: Josephus, Flavius, In: Jacob de Haas, ed., The Encyclopedia of Jewish 
Knowledge. New York 1938. Pp. 259 — 260. 

(492) Charles Reznikoff: Josephus, Flavius. In: Universal Jewish Encyclopedia 6, New 
York 1942, pp. 197-202. 

(493) Felix A. Levy: Josephus, Flavius. In: Vergilius Ferm, ed., An Encyclopedia of 
Religion. New York 1945. P. 400. 
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(494) Arnold H. M. Jones: Josephus. In: Oxford Classical Dictionary. Oxford 1949. 
P. 469. 

(495) Arnold H. M. Jones and Edith Mary Smallwood: Josephus, Flavius. Oxford 
Classical Dictionary, 2nd ed., Oxford 1970. P. 565. 

(496) Holger Mosbech: Josephos Flavios. In: Aage Bentzen, Svend Holm, and N. H. 
Soe, edd., Illustreret Religionsleksikon 2, Skandinavisk Bogforlag 1950, p. 327. 

(497) Cecil Roth: Josephus, Flavius. In: Chambers’s Encyclopaedia 8, New York 1950, 
p. 138. 

(498) Anonymous: Giuseppe Flavio. In: A. Bernareggi, ed., Enciclopedia Ecclesiastica 4, 
Milano 1950, pp. 147—149. 

(499) Giuseppe Ricciotti: Giuseppe Flavio. In: Enciclopedia Cattolica 6, Citta del Vati- 
cano 1951, pp. 808 — 811. 

(500) Hans F. von Campenhausen and Alfred Bertholet, edd.: Josephus. In: Worter- 
buch der Religionen. Stuttgart 1952. P. 225. 

(501) Anonymous: Josephus, Flavius. In: Madeleine S. Miller and J. Lane Miller, edd., 
Harper’s Bible Dictionary. New York 1952; 7th ed., 1961. Pp. 351 — 352. 

(502) Ralph Marcus: Josephus, Flavius. In: Lefferts A. Loetscher, ed., Twentieth Cen¬ 
tury Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge: An Extension of the New Schaff-Herzog 
Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge 1, Grand Rapids 1955, p. 614. 

(503) Giuseppe Priero: Giuseppe Flavio. In: Angelo Mercati and Augusto Pelzer, edd., 
Dizionario Ecclesiastico 2, Torino 1955, pp. 203—204. 

(504) Anonymous: Josephus, Flavius. In: Frank L. Cross, ed., The Oxford Dictionary of 
the Christian Church. London 1957; 2nd ed., 1974. Pp. 745 — 746. 

(505) Richard Hentschke: Josephus. In: Heinz Brunotte and Otto Weber, edd., 
Evangelisches Kirchenlexikon 2, Gottingen 1958, pp. 381—382. 

(506) Anonymous: Josephus, Flavius. In: Cecil Roth, ed., The Standard Jewish Encyclo¬ 
pedia. Jerusalem 1958—59. Pp. 1064 — 1066. 

(507) Anonymous: Josephus, Flavius. In: Cecil Roth, ed., Enciclopedia Judaica 2, Rio de 
Janeiro 1967, pp. 698-699. 

(509) Werner Foerster: Josephus, Flavius. In: Kurt Galling, ed., Die Religion in Ge- 
schichte und Gegenwart 3, 3rd. ed. Tubingen 1959, pp. 868 — 869. 

(510) Josef Blinzler: Josephus Flavius. In: Michael Buchberger, ed., Lexikon fur Theo- 
logie und Kirche 5, 2nd ed. by Josef Hofer and Karl Rahner, Freiburg 1960, pp. 
1141-1143. 

(511) Eugeniusz D^browski: Jozef Flawiusz. In: Podr^czna Encyklopedia Biblijna 1, 
Poznan 1960, pp. 611—618. 

(512) Frederick F. Bruce: Josephus, Flavius. In: The New Bible Dictionary. London 1962. 
Pp. 660-661. 

(513) Judah Goldin: Josephus, Flavius. In: The Interpreter’s Dictionary of the Bible 2, 
New York 1962, pp. 987—988. 

(514) John H. A. Hart: Josephus, Flavius. In: Encyclopaedia Britannica 13, 1962, pp. 152 — 
153. 

(515) Holger Mosbech: Josefos. In: Svenskt Bibliskt Uppslagsverk 1, Stockholm 1948, 
pp. 1125—1126; 2nd ed., Stockholm 1962, pp. 1231 — 1232. 

(516) Anonymous: Josephus, Flavius. In: C. B. Avery, ed., The New Century Classical 
Handbook. New York 1962, P. 614. 

(517) Wolfgang Buchwald et al., ed.: Josephus. In: Tusculum-Lexikon griechischer und 
lateinischer Autoren des Altertums und des Mittelalters. Munchen 1963. P. 265. 

(518) Shailer Mathews and William R. Farmer: Josephus, Flavius. In: James Hastings, 
Dictionary of the Bible (rev. ed. by Frederick C. Grant and Harold H. Rowley, 
New York 1963, Pp. 529—530. 

(519) Anonymous: Josephus Flavius (in Hebrew). In: Encyclopedia Klalit Massada 4, 1963, 
pp. 47—48. 
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(520) C. Gancho: Josefo, Flavio. In: Enciclopedia de la Biblia 4, Barcelona 1964, pp. 
638-641. 

(521) Ethelberg Stauffer: Josephus, Flavius. In: Bo Reicke and Leonhard Rost, edd., 
Biblisch-Historisches Handworterbuch 2, Gottingen 1964, p. 890. 

(522) Josephe Dheilly: Josephe (Flavius). In: Josephe Dheilly, ed., Dictionnaire Biblique. 
Tournai, Belgium, 1964. Pp. 606 — 607. 

(523) Anonymous: Josephus, Flavius. In: Gaalyahu Cornfeld, ed., Pictorial Biblical 
Encyclopedia. New York 1964. Pp. 474—475. Trans, into German by Gerhard J. 
Botterweck. Vol. 1, Bergisch-Gladbach 1969, pp. 852 — 855. 

(524) Sabbas C. Agourides: Iosepos (Phlabios). In: Threskeutike kai Ethike Egkuklopaideia 
7, Athens 1965, pp. 106 — 109. 

(525) G. Bigare: Josephe (Flavius). In: G. Jacquemet, Catholicisme hier aujourd’hui 
demain Encyclopedic 6, Fasc. 25, Paris 1965, pp. 1026 — 1027. 

(526) Tom B. Jones: Josephus, Flavius. In: Collier’s Encyclopedia 13, 1965, p. 640. 

(527) Rudolf Meyer: Josephus, Flavius. In: Lexikon der Alten Welt. Zurich 1965. Pp. 
1394-1395. 

(528) Anonymous: losephus. In: John L. McKenzie, ed., Dictionary of the Bible. Mil¬ 
waukee 1965. P. 457. 

(529) Anonymous: Josephus, Flavius. In: The Encyclopedia of the Bible (trans. from Else- 
viers Encyclopedic van de Bijbel). New York 1965. Pp. 133 — 134. 

(530) Gunter Mayer: Josephus. In: Theodor Klauser, ed., Reallexikon fur Antike und 
Christentum, Exegese II (Judentum) 6, Stuttgart 1966, pp. 1194 — 1211. 

(531) Berndt Schaller: Iosephos. In: Der Kleine Pauly, Lexikon der Antike 2, Stuttgart 

1967, pp. 1440-1444. 

(531 a) Egidius Schmalzriedt: Iudai'ke Archaiologia; Peri tu Iudai'ku Polemu. In: Kindlers 
Literatur Lexikon 3, Zurich 1967, pp. 2759—2760; 5, 1969, pp. 1775 — 1777. 

(532) John Strugnell: Josephus, Flavius. In: New Catholic Encyclopedia 7, 1967, pp. 
1120-1123. 

(533) Anonymous: Josephus Flavius. In: Raphael J. Zwi Werblowsky and Geoffrey 
Wigoder, edd., The Encyclopedia of the Jewish Religion. London 1967. P. 214. 

(534) Louis H. Feldman, rev.: Raphael J. Zwi Werblowsky and Geoffrey Wigoder, 
edd., The Encyclopedia of the Jewish Religion. In: Bibliotheca Orientalis 26, 1969, 
pp. 397-406. 

(535) Anonymous: Josephus, Flavius. In: Johann F. Oppenheimer, ed., Lexikon des 
Judentums. Giitersloh 1967. P. 336. 

(536) Gerard Nahon: Flavius Josephe. In: Encyclopaedia Universalis 7, Paris 1968, 
pp. 34 — 35. 

(537) Abraham Schalit: Josephus Flavius (in Hebrew). In: Encyclopaedia Hebraica 19, 

1968, pp. 681-690. 

(538) Abraham Schalit: Josephus Flavius. In: Encyclopaedia Judaica 10, Jerusalem 1971, 
pp. 251—265. 

(539) Gary W. Poole: Josephus, Flavius. In: Encyclopaedia Britannica, Macropaedia, 10, 
1974, pp. 277-278. 


Nestle (489) presents an unsympathetic portrait of Josephus. 

Bentwich (490) is fair but concentrates on Josephus’ life rather than on his 
works. 

De Haas (491) has a lively but unconvincing article containing a bitter 
accusation against Josephus as a person. 

Reznikoff (492) is an unsatisfactory popular account with only one para¬ 
graph evaluating Josephus as an historian and only the barest mention of the 
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relation between Josephus and Halakhah. Its bibliography is very brief and 
spotty. 

Levy (493) is very brief and unreliable. 

Jones (494) has a mere half column, hardly proportionate to other com¬ 
parable entries in what has become a standard reference work. The revised article 
by Smallwood (495) remains inordinately brief, with bibliography, properly 
selective, brought up to date. 

Mosbech (496) is brief, with very little on Josephus’ works. 

Roth (497) gives proper attention to Josephus’ works as against the details 
of his political and military activities. 

The anonymous article in Bernereggi (498) contains a useful summary of 
modern criticism but a capriciously chosen bibliography. 

Ricciotti (499) is learned, critical, fair, and undogmatic, but inexplicably 
omits Laqueur from his bibliography. 

Von Campenhausen and Bertholet (500) have a very brief, perfunctory 
treatment. 

The anonymous article in Miller and Miller (501) is one of the very 
poorest treatments of Josephus in an encyclopedia. It is sometimes downright 
inaccurate. 

Marcus (502) carefully summarizes recent progress in scholarship on 
Josephus, emphasizing in particular the significance of four advances: 1) the 
study of the Slavonic version; 2) the study of Josephus’ aggadic amplifications of 
the Bible in the 'Antiquities’, including material taken from written Aramaic 
Targumim; 3) Thackeray’s theory that Josephus employed a Sophoclean as¬ 
sistant for 'Antiquities’, Books 15 — 16, and a Thucydidean assistant for Books 
17—19; 4) Thackeray’s evidence that Josephus used a proto-Lucianic text of the 
Bible for I Samuel through I Maccabees. 

Priero (503) concentrates on Josephus’ works and especially on the 'Testi¬ 
monium Flavianum’. 

The anonymous article in Cross (504) has a brief, quite undistinguished 
summary. 

Hentschke (505) has a factual summary, with a considerable but indis¬ 
criminately chosen bibliography. 

The anonymous article (506) in the Standard Jewish Encyclopedia is very 
brief and has especially little to say about Josephus’ works. This has now been 
translated into Portuguese (507). 

Foerster (509) has a good, critical, if relatively brief, article, with a 
selective but fairly extensive bibliography. 

Blinzler (510) is particularly concerned with Josephus’ works and their 
later influence but has a capriciously selected bibliography. 

I am unable to read Dabrowski (511). 

Bruce (512) blithely passes over difficulties or is dogmatic. 

Goldin (513) has a readable, generally accurate, if undistinguished, entry, 
with proper balance between Josephus’ life and his works. 
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Hart (514) stresses Josephus’ political and military roles and has very little 
about his works, which are, after all, much more important, or about his 
standing as an historian. 

Mosbech (515) gives a brief account of Josephus’ life and works, with 
stress on his relevance for Jesus and Christianity. 

The anonymous entry in Avery (516) is unusually brief, with very little on 
Josephus’ works. 

I am unable to obtain Buchwald (517). 

Mathews and Farmer’s (518) article is fairly comprehensive but hardly 
outstanding. 

The anonymous entry in the Encyclopedia Klalit Massada (519) is brief and 
unimpressive. 

Gancho (520) contains a very brief survey of Josephus’ life and works. 

Stauffer (521) properly emphasizes Josephus’ works but has an 
unrepresentative bibliography. 

Dheilly’s (522) brief entry is poor, marked by unfairness in its attempt at 
being critical. 

The anonymous article in Cornfeld (523) is one of the best such treat¬ 
ments, emphasizing Josephus’ works, fair and balanced in critical evaluation, 
with attention also to Christian use of Josephus and to Josippon. 

Agourides (524) has a good summary but an unselective bibliography. 

Bigare’s (525) contribution is pedestrian. 

Jones’ (526) entry is very brief but fair and accurate. 

Meyer’s (527) article is very brief but competent. 

The anonymous entry in McKenzie (528) is extraordinarily brief even for 
such an encyclopedia. 

The anonymous entry in 'The Encyclopedia of the Bible’ (529) does not 
even mention the 'Life’ and 'Against Apion’ among Josephus’ works. 

I have been unable to obtain Mayer (530). 

Schaller (531) has a brief but accurate summary of Josephus’ life and 
works, with particular reference to Josephus’ sources for various parts of his 
works, Josephus’ influence, and bibliography. 

Schmalzriedt (531a) presents summaries of the contents of the 'Antiq¬ 
uities’ and of the 'War’, together with a discussion of Josephus’ sources, the 
relationship of the 'War’ to Greek historiography generally, an appreciation of 
the literary qualities of the 'Antiquities’, an appreciation of the value of the 
'War’, and a bibliography. 

Strugnell’s (532) article is particularly good for its critical analysis of 
Josephus’ works and of the versions and especially of Josephus’ sources. 

The anonymous entry in Werblowsky and Wigoder (533) inaccurately 
states, neglecting the Talmud, that for a long time Josephus was the only source 
of knowledge of the religious scene at the end of the Second Temple Period. The 
encyclopedia itself, as I indicate in my extended review (534), is full of inac¬ 
curacies. 

The anonymous article in Oppenheimer (535) is very, very brief and 
pedestrian. 
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Nahon (536), in addition to a clear, readable survey of Josephus’ life and 
works, has a brief listing of six key problems in Josephan scholarship which re¬ 
main to be resolved. 

The two most important encyclopedic articles of the period are by Schalit 
(537) (538). The entries are comprehensive and emphasize Josephus’ sources and 
the defects in them. The critical comments, which are frequent, are often con¬ 
troversial; and one wonders whether such idiosyncratic views should be 
included in encyclopedias which are intended to be standard works. Schalit be¬ 
lieves that in general Josephus the writer prevailed over Josephus the historian. 
The article in the 'Encyclopaedia Judaica’ includes a brief, pioneer, anonymous 
study of Josephus’ influence on the arts. 

Poole (539), in the new edition of the 'Encyclopaedia Britannica’, has a 
brief but fair, relatively sympathetic portrait. 


9.3: Shorter General Accounts of Josephus’ Life and Works in Books Other 
than Encyclopedias 

(540) Giuseppe Ricciotti: De Vita et Operibus Flavii Josephi. In: Verbum Domini 18, 1938, 
pp. 27-30, 57-62. 

(541) James T. Shotwell: The History of History, 1 (rev. ed. of An Introduction to the 
History of History; New York 1922). New York 1939. Pp. 142 — 158, with supplement 
by Joseph W. Swain. 

(542) Isaak Heinemann: Josephus’ Method in the Presentation of Jewish Antiquities (in 
Hebrew). In: Zion 5, 1940, pp. 180—203. 

(543) Aharon Kaminka: Critical Writings (in Hebrew). New York 1944. 

(544) Pinkhos Churgin: Studies in the Times of the Second Temple (in Hebrew). New York 
1949. 

(545) Moses Hadas: A History of Greek Literature. New York 1950. Pp. 237—239. 

(546) Tadeusz Sinko: Literatura Grecka. Vol. 3. Krakow 1951. Pp. 16—36. 

(547) Ralph Marcus: Hellenistic Jewish Literature. In: Abraham Menes, et al.. The Jewish 
People Past and Present. Vol. 3. New York 1952. Pp. 40—53. 

(548) Ralph Marcus: Josephus. In his: Hellenistic Jewish Literature. In: Louis Finkelstein, 
ed., The Jews, Their History, Culture, and Religion. Vol. 2, 3rd ed. New York 1960. 
Pp. 1086-1090. 

(549) Hermann Bengtson: Einfiihrung in die Alte Geschichte. 2nd ed., Miinchen 1953. 

(550) Charles K. Barrett, ed.: The New Testament Background: Selected Documents. 
London 1956. 

(551) Martin Braun: The Prophet Who Became a Historian. In: The Listener 56, 1956, 
pp. 53-57. 

(552) Louis A. Laurand: Manuel des etudes grecques et latines. Paris 1926; rev. ed. (with 
A. Lauras) in 2 vols., 1957—60. 

(533) Victor Tcherikover: Hellenistic Civilization and the Jews. Philadelphia 1959. 

(554) Louis H. Feldman, rev.: Victor Tcherikover, Hellenistic Civilization and the Jews. 
In: Tradition 2, 1959—60, pp. 346—350. 

(555) Bunzo Aizawa: An Essay on Josephus. In: Hirosakidaigaku Jimbun Shakai (Humanism 
and Society) no. 19, 1960, pp. 51 — 83. 

(556) Luis Farre: Vida y Obras de Flavio Josefo. In: Davar (Buenos Aires) 84, 1960, pp. 
49-55. 
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(557) Tobiah J. Tavyomi (Tubiah Tavyoemy): Josephus Flavius (in Hebrew). In: Moshe 
Auerbach, ed., Memorial Volume to Yitzhak Isaac Halevy. Part 1. Benei Beraq 1964. 
Pp. 306-334. 

(558) Nahum N. Glatzer: Anfange des Judentums; eine Einfiihrung. Giitersloh 1966. 

(559) Albin Lesky: Geschichte der griechischen Literatur. 2nd ed., Bern 1963; 3rd ed., 1971. 
Trans, into English by James Willis and Cornelis de Heer: A History of Greek 
Literature. New York 1966. 

(560) Attilio Milano: Ebrei letterati a Roma nel corso dei secoli. In: Studi Romani 16, 
1968, pp. 30-51. 

(561) Michael Grant: The Ancient Historians. London 1970. Pp. 243—268. 

(562) Cecil Roth: Historiography: Second Temple Period. In: Encyclopaedia Judaica 8, 
Jerusalem 1971, pp. 552 — 554. 

(563) Harald Hegermann: Griechisch-judisches Schrifttum: Flavius Josephus und Justus 
von Tiberias. In: Johann Maier and Josef Schreiner, edd., Literatur und Religion 
des Friihjudentums: Eine Einfiihrung. Wurzburg 1973. Pp. 178—180. 

(564) Tessa Rajak, reviser: Josephus. In: Emil Schurer, The History of the Jewish People in 
the Age of Jesus Christ (175 B.C. —A.D. 135). Revised and edited by Geza Vermes and 
Fergus Millar. Vol. 1. Edinburgh 1973. Pp. 43—63. 

(565) Menahem Stern: The Greek and Latin Literary Sources. In: Samuel Safrai and 
Menahem Stern, in co-operation with David Flusser and Willem C. van Unnik, 
The Jewish People in the First Century: Historical Geography, Political History, Social, 
Cultural and Religious Life and Institutions (Compendia Rerum Iudaicarum ad Novum 
Testamentum, Section 1). Assen 1974. Pp. 18—37. 

(565a) Leopold Wenger: Die Quellen des romischen Rechts. Wien 1953. 

(565b) Gaalyahu Cornfeld and G. Johannes Botterweck, edd.: Pictorial Biblical Ency¬ 
clopedia. Tel-Aviv and New York, 1964. Trans, into German by G. Johannes Botter- 
weck: Die Bibel und ihre Welt, 2 vols. Bergisch-Gladbach 1969. 

(565c) Yehoshua Guttmann and Menahem Stern: From the Babylonian Exile to the Bar 
Kochba Revolt. In: David Ben Gurion, ed., The Jews in Their Land. London 1966. 
Pp. 104-163. 

(565d) Hugo H. Preller: Geschichte der Historiographie unseres Kulturkreises. Materialien, 
Skizzen, Vorarbeiten. Vol. 1. Aalen 1967. 

(565e) Felix Perles: Die jiidisch-griechische Episode. In: Kurt Wilhelm, ed., Wissenschaft 
des Judentums im deutschen Sprachbereich. Ein Querschnitt I. Tubingen 1967. Pp. 
141 — 146. (Offprint from: Der Jude 4, 1919—20, pp. 176 — 181). 

(565f) Eduard Lohse: Umwelt des Neuen Terstaments. (Grundrisse zum Neuen Testament, 
Bd. 1). Gottingen 1971. Trans, into English by John E. Steely: The New Testament 
Environment. Nashville 1976. 

(565g) Joan Comay: Who’s Who in Jewish History, after the Period of the Old Testament. 
London 1974. 

(565h) Valentin Nikiprowetzky, preface: Arnauld d’Andilly, trans., Flavius Josephe, 
Histoire ancienne des Juifs et la guerre des Juifs contre les Romains 66—70 ap. J.-C. 
Paris 1973. 

(565i) Ruth Jordan: Berenice. New York 1974. 

(565j) Francis Schmidt: Origines du Christianisme. In: Paris. Itcole pratique des hautes 
fitudes. Section des sciences religieuses 83, 1974—75, pp. 228—230. 

(565k) Andre Pelletier: Flavius Josephe: l’homme, l’ecrivain. In: Les Dossiers de l’Archeo- 
logie, no. 10, May—June 1975, pp. 54 — 55. 

(5651) Raymond F. Surburg: Introduction to the Intertestamental Period. St. Louis and 
London 1975. 

(565m)S. Rappaport: Josephus, Writer of His People’s History (in Hebrew). In: Barqai 44, 
Sept. 1976, pp. 16 — 17. 

(565n) Raphael Patai: The Jewish Mind. New York 1977. 
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(565o) Gunter Stemberger: Geschichte der jiidischen Literatur. Eine Einfuhrung. Miinchen 
1977. 

(565p) Pierre Vidal-Naquet: Flavius Josephe ou du bon Usage de la Trahison (Preface to La 
guerre des Juifs). Paris 1977. Pp. 9 — 115. Trans, into Italian, with introduction by 
Arnaldo D. Momigliano, Roma 1980 (Momigliano’s introduction is reprinted from 
his 'Cio che Flavio Giuseppe non vide’, in: Rivista storica Italiana 91, 1979, pp. 564— 
574). 

(565q) Paul Goukowsky: Flavius Josephe et le bon usage de la trahison. In: Revue des litudes 
grecques 90, 1977, pp. 88—91. 

(565r) Andre Paul: Bulletin de litterature intertestamentaire. Du Juda'isme ancien au Judeo- 
Christianisme. In: Recherches de Science Religieuse 66, 1978, pp. 343 — 387. 

(565s) Samuel Sandmel: Judaism and Christian Beginnings. New York 1978. 

(565t) Geza Vermes: The Dead Sea Scrolls: Qumran in Perspective. Cleveland 1978. 

(565u) Louis H. Feldman: Josephus. To be published in William D. Davies and Louis 
Finkelstein, edd., Cambridge History of Judaism. 

(565v) Guy Naphtali Deutsch: Iconographie de 1’illustration de Flavius Josephe au temps de 
Jean Fouquet. Diss., Ph.D., Hebrew University, Jerusalem 1978. 

(565w) Karl Hoheisel: Das antike Judentum in christlicher Sicht. Ein Beitrag zur neueren 
Forschungsgeschichte (Studies in Oriental Religion, 2). Wiesbaden 1978. 

I have not seen Ricciotti (540), presumably an abbreviated version of the 
introduction to his translation of Josephus into Italian. 

Shotwell (541) contains a brief but comprehensive survey of Josephus’ 
qualities as an historian within the ancient historiographical tradition. 

Heinemann (542) praises Josephus for creating the first book of history 
that critically covers the history of Israel from the period of the Bible on. 

Kaminka (543) goes too far in denigrating Josephus by saying that he 
created merely a collection of stories, largely without critical investigation or 
without the responsibility of an independent investigator. 

Churgin (544), pp. 274—370, has a careful and extensive, though un¬ 
original, survey of Josephus’ life and works, focussing on the religious spirit of 
the 'Antiquities’ and on the nature of Josephus’ reworking of the Bible. 

Hadas (545) has a brief, highly readable survey of Josephus’ life and works 
and of his sources, as well as a critical evaluation of Josephus as an historian. 

I have not seen Sinko (546). 

Marcus (547) has a general, popular survey of Josephus’ life and works, 
his sources and importance. 

In another similar survey Marcus (548) stresses the importance of the first 
half of the 'Antiquities’ not only as a reliable check on the text of the Septuagint 
but also as one of the earliest specimens of Jewish Biblical exegesis. 

Bengtson (549), pp. 91 — 92, 104, has an extremely brief summary of 
Josephus’ works (omitting the 'Life’ and 'Against Apion’) and a very brief 
annotated bibliography. 

Barrett (550), pp. 190—207, has a biography of Josephus stressing his 
comments on John, Jesus, and James, and his role as an apologist for Judaism. 

Braun (551) presents a warm appreciation of Josephus’ merit as a story¬ 
teller, historian, and theologian. Braun well describes Josephus’ over-all attitude 
as historical fatalism, though in practical ethics he stood for free will. 
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Laurand (552), vol. 1, p. 375 (revised edition), has the briefest of sum¬ 
maries of Josephus’ life and works and of his historical standing, concluding that 
his literary value is mediocre. 

Tcherikover (553) is a translation by Shimon Applebaum of a revised 
edition of Tcherikover’s Hebrew work, 'The Jews and the Greeks in the 
Hellenistic Age’ (Tel Aviv 1930). It is highly critical, perhaps too critical, of 
Josephus’ value as a source. The work is unfortunately marred by a strong anti- 
theological bias and by an equally strong nationalistic bias. Thus, in the dis¬ 
cussion (pp. 160ff.) of the nature of the reforms instituted by Jason the High 
Priest ('Antiquities’, Book 12), which is the heart of Tcherikover’s treatment 
of Hellenistic Palestine, he argues that Jason had no intention of abolishing the 
Jewish religion, but forgets that the polls, and in particular such institutions as 
the gymnasium, had strong pagan connections. Tcherikover has very full 
critical accounts of Alexander’s visit to Jerusalem (Ant. 11. 304ff.), pp. 42ff.; 
Antiochus Ill’s documents favoring the Jews (Ant. 12. 138ff.), pp. 82ff.; the 
reasons for Antiochus Epiphanes’ persecution of the Jews (Ant. 12. 234ff.), pp. 
175ff.; the reasons why Onias built his temple in Egypt (Ant. 13. 62ff.; War 7. 
421—435), pp. 275ff.; the civic rights of the Jews in Alexandria (War 2. 487ff.; 
Ant., especially Book 14), pp. 309ff. (a particularly sensitive treatment); and the 
causes of anti-Semitism in Hellenistic times ('Against Apion’), pp. 357ff. I stress 
the authoritative nature of this work in my review (554). 

I have been unable to locate Aizawa (555), apparently the first treatment of 
Josephus in Japan. 

Farre (556) has an uncritical introduction, with a brief notice of Josephus’ 
life and writings. 

Tavyomi (557) is an uncritical survey, virulent in its attack on Josephus. 

Glatzer (558), pp. 76—79, is a general introduction to Josephus and, in 
particular, to his views of the Jewish religion and polity. 

Lesky (559), pp. 859—902 (pp. 900—902 in the third edition, 1971), already 
a standard work, is disappointingly brief and unincisive in his treatment of 
Josephus. 

Milano (560), in examining the literary production of the Jews of Rome, 
says that, in contrast with other ethnic groups in the city, they derived their 
inspiration from Josephus, whose life and works he briefly summarizes, in 
taking pride in their culture; but there is no indication that Josephus had any 
influence on the literary production of Jews anywhere, including Rome, until 
the Renaissance. 

Grant (561) has a popular, highly readable and balanced survey of Jo¬ 
sephus’ life and writings. 

Roth (562) correctly stresses that Josephus’ great virtue as an historian 
was his tremendous sweep, though he lacked consistency in giving contradictory 
accounts of the same events. 

Hegermann (563) has a brief survey, with emphasis on Josephus’ 
sources. 
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Rajak’s (564) chapter on Josephus in the newly revised Schurer is a fine, 
balanced evaluation of Josephus’ value as an historian, with emphasis on his 
sources, and an unusually full treatment of the various versions, especially the 
Latin. 

The latest treatment, that by Stern (565) is the best such general treatment, 
very well acquainted with the major problems of Josephus and with the secondary 
literature, and extremely judicious, particularly in its treatment of Josephus’ 
sources. 

Wenger (565a), p. 195, summarizes Josephus’ life and works and notes the 
importance of Josephus for the student of law. Cornfeld and Botterweck (565 b), 
1.852 — 855 present a general survey of Josephus. Guttmann and Stern (565c), 
p. 155, give a brief account of Josephus’ life and works in which they state that 
Josephus adopted an attitude of reserve toward the Jewish freedom fighters. We 
may, however, reply that Josephus condemns them roundly, as we see partic¬ 
ularly in War 7. 254—274 and Antiquities 18. 4 — 10. Preller (565d), pp. 294— 
296, has a brief biography of Josephus and summaries of his works, together 
with a short evaluation of these works and a discussion of their importance. 
Perles (565e), pp. 144 — 145, in a brief, popular essay, discusses the significance 
of the Judaeo-Greek literature, including Josephus, for the Jewish tradition. He 
remarks that the Jewish people have not honored his memory, and with good 
reason, because of his treason. Lohse (565f), pp. 101 — 105 (pp. 140—144 in the 
English translation), gives a short summary of Josephus’ life and aims as an 
historian. Comay (565g), pp. 229—232, has a popular account of Josephus’ life 
and writings, concluding that though the archaeological finds at Masada and at 
Jerusalem have proven Josephus to be an accurate guide to topography and 
structures, he is subject to serious reservations as an historian. Nikiprowetzky 
(565h) surveys the life of Josephus, the importance of his works, and the 
differences in attitude displayed in them. Jordan (565i), pp. 178 — 183, presents 
a brief summary of Josephus’ life and of his middle-of-the-road policy as com¬ 
mander in Galilee. Schmidt (565 j) refers to an introduction to Josephus at this 
conference but gives no idea of its contents. Pelletier (565 k) presents a short, 
popular, dispassionate summary of Josephus’ life and works. Surburg (5651), 
pp. 161 — 169, presents an unoriginal introductory summary of Josephus’ life and 
writings, his sources, his historical worth, his Biblical text, his relationship to 
Hellenism, and his relationship to Christianity. Rappaport (565 m) has a brief 
popular survey. Patai (565n), pp. 57ff., has a popular account of the meeting 
of Judaism and Hellenism in the Hellenistic period. He has (pp. 84—85) a brief 
summary of Josephus’ life and works, in which he concludes that Josephus’ 
works as historical sources are invaluable and that they are great historiography 
written with dramatic force. Stemberger (565 o), pp. 62—64, presents a brief 
summary of Josephus’ life and works with, in particular, an appreciation of the 
style of the 'War’ and of 'Against Apion’. Vidal-Naquet (565p), writing in a 
lively style, has a summary of the historical period covered by the 'War’, of the 
life and personality of Josephus and especially of the episode at Jotapata, and of 
the influence of Josephus. He stresses the apocalyptic element in the revolt and 
the relation of the rebels to the Qumran sect. Goukowsky (565q), in an appre- 
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ciation of Vidal-Naquet (565 p), says that he makes good use of Marxist analysis. 
Paul (565r), pp. 353 — 360, in an extended appraisal, stresses the importance of 
Vidal-Naquet. 

Sandmel(565s), pp. 44—50, surveys Josephus’ life and works, his motives in 
writing, his sources, the nature of his embellishments of the Biblical narrative, and 
his deficiencies, especially the fact that he gives us relatively little information in 
detail about the inner religious life of the Jews. 

Vermes (5651), p. 134, gives a brief summary of the life and works of Josephus. 

I (565u) have an extensive summary of Josephus’ life and works, the text of 
Josephus, the versions, bibliographical and lexical aids, and Josephus’ influence, 
with particular attention to the light cast by modern scholarship on crucial 
questions. 

Deutsch (565 v) surveys Josephus the man and his work, the text tradition of 
Josephus, Josephus’ conception of historiography, and his influence. 

Hoheisel (565w), p. 95, briefly discusses the personality and work of 
Josephus and concludes that he was strongly influenced by Hellenism. 


9.4: Josephus’ Conception of Historiography in General 

(566) Giuseppe Ricciotti: Flavio Giuseppe tradotto a commentato. Vol. 1: Flavio Giu¬ 
seppe, lo storico Giudeo-Romano. Torino 1937. 

(567) Georg Bertram: Josephus und die abendlandische Geschichtsidee. In: Walter 
Grundmann, ed., Germanentum, Christentum und Judentum. Vol. 2. Leipzig 1942. 
Pp. 41-82. 

(568) Philip E. Hughes: The Value of Josephus as a Historical Source. In: Evangelical 
Quarterly 15, 1943, pp. 179—183. 

(569) Emil Schurer: Geschichte des jiidischen Volkes im Zeitalter Jesu Christi. 3 vols. 3rd 
ed., Leipzig 1901—9. 

(570) Philip E. Hughes: Josephus as a Historical Source. In: Religious Digest 16 (97), 1943, 
pp. 65—68. 

(571) Paul Collomp: La place de Josephe dans la technique de l’historiographie helle- 
nistique. In: fttudes historiques de la Faculte des Lettres de Strasbourg (Publications de 
la Faculte des Lettres de l’Universite de Strasbourg, 106: Melanges 1945, 3: Ttudes 
historiques). Paris 1947. Pp. 81 — 92. Trans, into German by Gunter Mayer in: 
Abraham Schalit, ed., Zur Josephus-Forschung (Wege der Forschung, 84). Darm¬ 
stadt 1973. Pp. 278-293. 

(572) Robert L. P. Milburn: Early Christian Interpretations of History. London 1954. 

(573) Gert Avenarius: Lukians Schrift zur Geschichtsschreibung. Meisenheim/Glan 1956. 

(574) Robert J. H. Shutt: Studies in Josephus. London 1961. 

(575) Abraham Schalit, trans.: Flavius Josephus, Antiquitates Judaicae (in Hebrew). Vol. 3. 
Jerusalem 1963. 

(576) Menahem Stern: Flavius Josephus’ Method of Writing History (in Hebrew). In: 
Israel Historical Society, ed., Historians and Historical Schools. Jerusalem 1962. Pp. 
22-28. 

(577) A. W. Mosley, Historical Reporting in the Ancient World. In: New Testament Studies 
12, 1965-66, pp. 10-26. 

(578) Henriette Boas: Nederlandse Vertalingen van Flavius Josephus door de eeuwen. In: 
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Bijdragen en Mededeelingen van het Genootschap voor de Joodsche Wetenschap in 
Nederland 8, 1960, pp. 74—76. 

(579) Solomon Zeitlin: A Survey of Jewish Historiography: From the Biblical Books to 
the Sefer ha-Kabbalah with Special Emphasis on Josephus. In: Jewish Quarterly 
Review 59, 1968-69, pp. 171-214; 60, 1969-70, pp. 37-68, 375-406. 

(580) Abraham Schalit: Josephus Flavius. In: Encyclopaedia Judaica 10, Jerusalem 1971, 
pp. 251—265. 

(580a) Jack D. Spiro: A Critical Analysis of Josephus’ Approach to the Writing of Jewish 
History. Unpublished essay, Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati 1957. 

(581) Jack D. Spiro: Josephus and Colleagues: No Escape from the Mores of the Age. In: 
Central Conference of American Rabbis Jouirnal 21.3, Summer 1974, pp. 71 — 79. 

(581a) Bertil Gartner: The Areopagus Speech and Natural Revelation (Acta Seminarii Neo- 
testamentici Upsaliensis, 21). Diss., Uppsala 1955. 

(581b) Santo Mazzarino: II pensiero storico classico. Vol. 1. Bari 1966. 

(581c) P. Villalba: Aspectos de la historiografia judeo-helenistica. In: Boletin del Institut de 
Estudios helenicos 7, 1973, pp. 111 — 116. 

(581 d) Helgo Lindner: Die Geschichtsauffassung des Flavius Josephus im Bellum Judaicum, 
Gleichzeitig ein Beitrag zur Quellenfrage. Leiden 1972. 

(581 e) Hugh J. Schonfield: The Jesus Party. New York 1974. 

(581 f) Willem C. van Unnik: Flavius Josephus als historischer Schriftsteller. Franz Delitsch- 
Vorlesungen 1972. Heidelberg 1978. 

(581 g) Raoul Mortley: L’historiographie profane et les peres. In: Paganisme, Judai'sme, 
Christianisme. Influences et affrontements dans le monde antique: melanges offerts a 
Marcel Simon. Paris 1978. Pp. 315 — 327. 

In antiquity Josephus had a high reputation as an historian and was de¬ 
nominated, for example by Jerome (Epistulae ad Eustochium 22. 35, Patrologia 
Latina 22. 421) a second Livy, was termed qpikakr|0r|c; by the fifth-century 
Isidore of Pelusium (Epist. 4. 75) and by the tenth-century Suidas (s.v. ’Icbor)- 
Jtog), and was called diligentissimus et qpLX.akri0£aTaTOi; by the sixteenth-century 
scholar Joseph Scaliger in the preface to his 'De Emendatione Temporum’. 

In the period under review Josephus has fared less well. Ricciotti (566) 
cites numerous examples to support his charge that Josephus is at times prej¬ 
udiced and at other times careless and obtuse. 

Bertram’s (567) attack upon him as a propagandist who attempted to 
show Judaism’s primacy in world history and to infuse the Hellenistic world 
with Jewish thoughts is, unfortunately, marred by blatant anti-Semitism. 
Bertram laments the immense influence on Western historiography of so biased 
and inaccurate an historian. 

Hughes (568), in a balanced statement highly dependent upon Schurer 
(569), shifts between praise and blame of Josephus as an historian, and argues 
that of Josephus’ works the most trustworthy as an historical document is un¬ 
doubtedly the 'War’; but one must qualify such a statement by noting that for 
those events in the 'War’ where Josephus was himself involved, he is highly 
suspect. Hughes takes Josephus at his word when Josephus says he used a given 
source; but very often when an ancient writer cites a source it is a good assump¬ 
tion that he did not use it but should have used it. A popular general survey of 
this article has also appeared (570). 

The one article, that by Collomp (571), which seriously attempts to place 
Josephus within the Hellenistic historiographical tradition must be termed a 
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disappointment. He asserts that Josephus, while close to Dionysius of Halicar¬ 
nassus, claims to be different from and superior to him. Collomp notes that in 
theory Josephus is the declared enemy of the rhetorical in history; but he takes 
too seriously Josephus’ attacks on Greek historiography in 'Against Apion’, 
which is, after all, a polemical work; and there is little warrant for Collomp’s 
conclusion that Josephus comes very near Polybius in his condemnation of those 
who disregard the truth. 

Milburn (572), pp. 9—10, compares Josephus with Thucydides and Poly¬ 
bius and concludes that despite his professions of accuracy Josephus falls far 
below the standards of strictest precision. 

In an important study Avenarius (573) shows that Lucian’s 'Quomodo 
historia conscribenda sit’ is a collection of historiographical commonplaces, 
many derived from Isocratean rhetoric; the fact that so many are found in 
Josephus clearly indicates that he is a part of this tradition. 

Shutt (574) seems hardly justified in calling Josephus a Jewish Thucydides, 
though Schalit (575), p. viii, goes too far in condemning him categorically for 
lacking a precise and critical faculty. 

Stern (576) has a judicious general survey, focussing in particular on 
Josephus’ use of his sources. 

Mosley (577), pp. 23—24, noting that Josephus criticizes inaccurate re¬ 
porting of events, decides that Josephus is reliable; but such criticisms of other 
historians is itself a commonplace, as Avenarius has conclusively shown. 

Boas (578) summarizes the views of Dutch scholars on Josephus’ qualities 
as an historian. 

Zeitlin (579) properly concludes that Josephus’ statement of facts is 
reliable but that his interpretation of the facts is subjective. 

Schalit (580) accuses Josephus of evading or shrouding in obscurity his 
own reprehensible actions and of whitewashing Titus and Vespasian. He stresses 
that instead of admitting his incompetence on the battlefield Josephus resorts to 
boasting based on obvious lies. He notes that Tacitus, though manifestly anti- 
Jewish, gives an entirely different picture of the war, portraying it as a national 
rebellion rather than as the work of a few thugs. But, we may comment, Tacitus, 
too, has an axe to grind, since by stressing the complete participation of the 
whole people he magnifies the Roman victory. Schalit concludes that it is very 
probable that Josephus decided to write the history of the Jewish War because 
he was subject to the wishes and obliged to support the political aims of the 
Emperor Vespasian, who felt uneasy as a novus homo and wanted to warn his 
enemies; but this view, we may remark, is contrary to what Josephus himself 
says in the prooemium to the 'War’. If it were true or even rumored, one would 
expect that Justus of Tiberias would mention it in his attack on Josephus, and 
there is no evidence that he did so, inasmuch as Josephus does not reply to it in 
the 'Life’. On the contrary, Josephus (Life 358) boasts that he had perused 
Titus’ 'Commentaries’, whereas Justus had not, an argument that would be 
playing into Justus’ hands if he had been accused of writing the history through 
the Emperor’s instigation. 

I have not seen Spiro (580a). 
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Spiro (581), who is an apologist for Josephus, says, in a popular article, that 
the true way of judging an historian is by viewing him in his own world, not 
beyond it, and that by this standard Josephus is no worse than Tacitus and other 
historians of Greece and Rome who proclaimed that they would adhere to the 
truth and then proceeded to doctor it. 

Gartner (581a), pp. 18—26, comments in general on historical writing in 
the books of Maccabees and in Josephus, remarking that Josephus as a historian 
does not follow his own advice, since he succumbs to rhetoric in his propagan- 
distic tendency. As a rule, he concludes, Josephus is faithful to his sources, but 
the elaboration of the material is his own. He cites Antiquities 12. 279ff., which 
is a paraphrase of I Maccabees 2. 49—69, as an example, though he notes that the 
distance between Josephus and Luke is greater than that between Josephus and I 
and II Maccabees. 

Mazzarino (581b), pp. 8ff., discusses the place of the "War 5 in Greek 
historiography. 

Villalba (581c) states five criteria which Hellenistic historians, including 
Josephus, employed as methodological bases for their work: the presence of the 
author as direct witness of the deed which he relates, objectivity and impartiality, 
a critical faculty, research, and love of truth. 

Lindner (581 d) carefully discusses the theological basis of Josephus’ 
historiography, noting that Josephus conforms both to Hellenistic and Jewish 
principles of historiography, particularly in his view of the role of tuXT But, we 
may comment, Lindner is less thorough in considering Josephus’ place in 
Hellenistic historiography as compared to that of Philo, Nicolaus of Damascus, 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, and Diodorus. 

Schonfield (581 e), pp. 36—38, commenting on Josephus’ general qualities 
as a historian, concludes that when Josephus had no detailed sources at his dis¬ 
posal he left great gaps and compensated by devoting far too much space to 
matters having little bearing on his theme; we may here suggest as an example 
of this his extended excursus on the assassination of Caligula and the accession 
of Claudius in Book 19 of the 'Antiquities’. 

Van Unnik (581 f) comments on Josephus’ significance and laments the 
neglect of his works in recent scholarship — surely a charge that is difficult to 
sustain, as the multiplicity of works cited in the present review indicates — and 
stresses his importance for New Testament studies. 

Mortley (581 g) discusses Hellenistic ethnography as a theory of accultura¬ 
tion. He notes that Josephus is conscious of the relative lack of interest in Jewish 
history among the Greek writers. We may comment that such lack of interest in 
the Jews is quite understandable in view of the fact that, from a Greek stand¬ 
point, the Jews had contributed nothing significant to philosophy, science, or 
the arts — the areas which constituted to them the most important indications of 
the greatness of a civilization. 
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10.0: Josephus’ Treatment of the Biblical Period: the Problem of Josephus’ 
Modifications of the Bible Generally 

(582) Johann Fabricius: Historia bibliothecae Fabricianae. Part 2. Wolfenbiittel 1718. Pp. 
386-396. 

(583) Johann G. Carpzov: Critica Sacra Veteris Testamenti. Pars III: Circa pseudo-criticam 
Guil. Whistoni, solicita, denuo recognita, hinc inde aucta et indicibus necessariis 
instructa, secunda vice edita. Leipzig 1728. Trans, into English with additional notes 
by Moses Marcus: A Defense of the Hebrew Bible, in answer to the charge of cor¬ 
ruption brought against it by Mr. Whiston, in his Essay towards restoring the true 
text of the Old Testament, etc. London 1729. 

(584) Gustav Tachauer: Das Verhaltniss von Flavius Josephus zur Bibel und Tradition. 
Erlangen 1871. 

(585) Jacob Hamburger: Josephus Flavius. In his: Real-Encyclopadie fur Bibel und Talmud. 
Abteilung 2. Strelitz 1883 (3rd ed. 1896), Pp. 502 — 510. 

(586) Benedictus Niese: Der jiidische Historiker Josephus. In: Historische Zeitschrift 40, 
1896, pp. 193—227. English trans. in: James Hastings, ed., Encyclopaedia of Religion 
and Ethics 7, 1914, pp. 569 — 579. 

(587) Heinz Schecker: Die Hellenisierung des Hexateuchs in der Archaologie des Josephus. 
In: Verhandlungen der 55. Versammlung deutscher Philologen und Schulmanner 1925 
(Leipzig 1926), p. 54. 

(588) Joshua Gutmann: Josephus Flavius. In: Encyclopaedia Judaica 9, Berlin 1932, pp. 
394-420. 

(589) Salomo Rappaport: Agada und Exegese bei Flavius Josephus. Wien 1930. 

(590) Algernon J. Pollock: Josephus and the Bible. London 1947. 

(591) Boian Piperov: Flavius und sein Verhaltnis zu den alttestamentlichen Schriften (Bulg., 
Deutsche Zfg.). In: Godisnik na Duchovnata Akademija 'sv. Kliment Ochridski’ 38, 
Sofia 1962, pp. 219-247. 

(592) Carl Siegfried: Die hebraischen Worterklarungen des Josephus. In: Zeitschrift fur 
die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft 3, 1883, pp. 32 — 52. 

(593) Gert Avenarius: Lukians Schrift zur Geschichtsschreibung. Meisenheim/Glan 1956. 

(594) Harold W. Attridge: The Presentation of Biblical History in the Antiquitates Judai- 
cae of Flavius Josephus. Diss., Ph. D., Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 1975. 
Publ. as: The Interpretation of Biblical History in the Antiquitates Judaicae of Flavius 
Josephus. Missoula, Montana 1976. 

(595) Shaye J. D. Cohen: Josephus in Galilee and Rome: His Vita and Development as a 
Historian. Diss., Ph. D., Columbia University, New York 1975. Publ.: Leiden 1979. 

(596) Willem C. van Unnik: De la Regie Mr[T£ JtQoaSeivat pfJtE dcpekeiv dans l’Histoire 
du Canon. In: Vigiliae Christianae 3, 1949, pp. 1—36. 

(596a) Willem C. van Unnik: Flavius Josephus als historischer Schriftsteller. Heidelberg 
1978. 
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(597) Gustav Holscher: Josephus. In: August Pauly and Georg Wissowa, edd., Real- 
encyclopadie der klassischen Altertumswissenschaft 9, 1916, cols. 1934 — 2000. 

(598) Louis H. Feldman: Hellenizations in Josephus’ Portrayal of Man’s Decline. In: Studies 
in the History of Religions 14 (Religions in Antiquity: Essays in Memory of Erwin 
Ramsdell Goodenough, ed. Jacob Neusner). Leiden 1968. Pp. 336—353. 

(599) Nigel Avigad and Yigael Yadin: A Genesis Apocryphon. Jerusalem 1956. 

(600) Louis H. Feldman: Prolegomenon. In: Montague R. James, The Biblical Antiquities 
of Philo. New York 1971. Pp. vii—clxix. 

(601) Renee Bloch: Midrash. In: Dictionnaire de la Bible, Supplement 5, 1957, pp. 1263 — 
1281. Trans, into English by W. S. Green, ed.: Approaches to Ancient Judaism: 
Theory and Practice (Brown Judaic Studies, 1). Missoula, Mont. 1978. Pp. 29—50. 

(601a) Willem C. van Unnik: Die Formel 'nichts wegnehmen, nichts hinzufiigen’ bei 
Josephus. In his: Flavius Josephus als historischer Schriftsteller. Heidelberg 1978. Pp. 
26-40. 

(601b) Lester L. Grabbe: Chronography in Hellenistic Jewish Historiography. In: Paul J. 
Achtemeier, ed., Society of Biblical Literature 1979 Seminar Papers, vol. 2. Missoula, 
Mont. 1-979. Pp. 43-68. 

(601c) Tessa Rajak: Flavius Josephus: Jewish History and the Greek World. Diss., 2 vols., 
Oxford 1974. 

In Antiquities 1.17 Josephus says that he will set forth the “precise details” 
(ra aKQL(3fj) of what is written in the Scriptures (dvaygacpai^), “neither 
adding nor omitting anything” (oiiSev Ji0oo0eiq oi)S’ au JiaQa^LJtcbv). His 
work, he says, has been translated (fXE0i]Q privet) pevipv) from the Hebrew records 
(ek t(I)v 'EPpaiKuiv . . . ypappaxcov). 

Fabricius (582) had already prepared a list of 'errors’ made by Josephus, 
especially in his paraphrase of the Bible in the first half of the 'Antiquities’. 
Carpzov (583), in his refutation of Whiston, similarly lists many instances 
where Josephus diverges from the text of Scripture, whether from ignorance of 
Hebrew or of set purpose. Many scholars, such as Tachauer (584) (not always 
accurate, often uncritical, and poorly arranged), Hamburger (585), Niese (586), 
Schecker (587) (a mere summary of a paper, the full form of which has never 
been published), Gutmann (588) (who has a brief summary but an extensive 
bibliography), and Rappaport (589) (the fullest treatment, but often forced in 
its attempt to find rabbinic parallels, and, in any case, with numerous omissions) 
have noted the changes, often major, made by Josephus in his version of Scrip¬ 
ture. (I have not seen Pollock [590] and Piperov [590], which presumably deal 
with this theme). 

To say, as does Siegfried (592), pp. 32 — 33, n. 3, that Josephus’ assurance 
that he has not added to or subtracted from the Biblical text is dependent upon 
the ignorance of his readers, since, as he puts it, every page of the 'Antiquities’ 
shows this to be a lie, is unsatisfactory, because the Jews of the Diaspora 
certainly knew the Septuagint, which they believed to be divinely inspired and 
which differs drastically in many places from Josephus’ paraphrase. 

One solution that has been offered to this apparent contradiction between 
Josephus’ statement and his practice by Avenarius (593), Attridge (594), and 
Cohen (595) is that the phrase “neither adding nor omitting anything” is a 
traditional and meaningless technique of affirming one’s accuracy, as we see earlier 
in the first century in Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Thucydides 5 (pirjTE jiqootl- 
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Bevies . . . jiijte dqpatQOUVTEg) and Thucydides 8 (oute JtQOOTi0Eig owe ctcpat- 
Q(I)v), and in the second-century Lucian, Quomodo historia conscribenda sit 47 
(fi acpaiQfjoEiv f] rtgoaOrjoELv). 

Cohen also suggests that it was customary for writers (e.g. Berossus, Philo 
Byblus, Ctesias, Hecataeus of Abdera), whether Hellenized Orientals or 
Greeks, to claim that their account was but a translation of sacred texts. But, we 
may reply, the Septuagint was certainly widely known in the Greek-speaking 
Diaspora; and any reader thereof would immediately object to Josephus’ claim 
of fidelity by noting the numerous changes, many of major importance. 

We may note, however, that the phrase 'neither adding nor omitting 
anything’ need not have been taken from a source such as Dionysius, since the 
Septuagint for Deuteronomy 4. 2 renders /o’ tosifu, . . . velo tigere'u as ov ngoo- 
0fjoETE ouk acpEkEiTE, and similarly the Septuagint for Deuteronomy 12. 32 (He¬ 
brew text, 13. 1) renders /o’ tosef . . . velo ’ tiger a as ou itpooBrjoEig . . . oiiSe 
dcpEkEtg, the verbs used by Josephus in Against Apion 1. 42, where he says that 
for long ages no one has ventured either to add (jt0OO0£tvai) or to remove 
(atpEkEiv) or to alter ([XETcdMvat) anything in Scripture. Similarly Josephus may 
have derived the formula from the 'Letter of Aristeas’ (308 — 311) which invokes 
a curse upon anyone who should alter the text by adding, modifying, or 
omitting anything. 

Another possibility is that Josephus understood the phrase prohibiting 
addition or subtraction in the sense to which the Rabbis apparently limited it, 
namely Halakhically. In that case, we might explain Josephus’ divergences from 
Halakhah by postulating that he represents an earlier Halakhah or a minority 
point of view which did not prevail by the time that the Oral Torah was 
codified. 

van Unnik (596) traces the statement and restatement of this formula in 
Josephus and throughout early Christian literature, without, however, dis¬ 
cussing the fact that both Josephus and the Christian writers contradict them¬ 
selves by adding to and subtracting from the Biblical narrative, van Unnik (596a) 
also has a discussion of this formula in his German work. 

As students of the Septuagint know, many changes were made, despite the 
curse, so that Jerome in the fourth century already knows three major recensions 
of the Septuagint. But these modifications are generally minor verbal changes, 
whereas those introduced by Josephus are often major. Holscher (597) had 
argued that Josephus’ version of the Bible, with its frequent divergences and ex¬ 
cursuses, is based upon a Hellenistic midrashic-like paraphrase, presumably like 
Philo’s treatises and similar to Jacob ben Isaac Ashkenazi’s seventeenth- 
century 'Ze’enah Ure’enah’; but while there are occasional parallels between 
Josephus and Artapanus, Eupolemus, and Philo, there is no evidence that such a 
work existed, let alone that Josephus used it. 

I have suggested (598), pp. 336—337, that Josephus includes in 'Scrip¬ 
tures’ (dvaygaqpaig) not only the written Bible but Jewish tradition generally. 
This would imply that some of the Midrashic tradition had by Josephus’ time 
been committed to writing; and while such a statement two decades ago would 
have been considered most unlikely, inasmuch as the earliest rabbinic midrashim 
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date from a century after Josephus, we now have midrashim in the Dead Sea 
Scrolls, notably the 'Genesis Apocryphon’, dated by its editors Avigad and 
Yadin (599), p. 38, on palaeographic grounds, as having been written between 
the end of the first century B.C.E. and the middle of the first century C.E., 
which Josephus parallels at several points. To this we may add the midrashim in 
Pseudo-Philo’s 'Biblical Antiquities’, a work almost exactly contemporary with 
Josephus’ 'Antiquities’, as I note in my 'Prolegomenon’ (600), pp. xxviii—xxxi. 
In fact, as Bloch (601) has brilliantly shown, the origins of midrash are to be 
found in certain books of the Bible itself. 

The rabbis, of course, were keenly aware of the prohibition in Deuteron¬ 
omy of adding to or subtracting from Scripture, and yet, just as in the realm of 
Halakhah they do so on the basis of Deuteronomy 17. 11 (“According to the 
law which they [i.e., the judges, understood by the rabbis to mean the author¬ 
ities in every generation] shall teach thee, . . . thou shalt do”), so in the realm of 
Biblical narrative they prescribe (Megillah 25a—b) that certain passages be 
omitted from translation because of the embarrassment involved and insist on 
many far-reaching midrashic narratives as part of the oral tradition going back to 
Sinai itself. The rabbis themselves (Megillah 9a—b), moreover, sanctioned a 
number of changes made by the seventy-two elders as being divinely inspired. 
Rabbi Judah the Prince in the second century remarks (Tosefta, Megillah 4 (3). 
41) that whoever translates a Biblical verse literally is an impostor and that 
whoever adds thereto is a blasphemer; apparently there is a tradition as to how a 
given Biblical verse is to be understood, and this should not be tampered with. 

Cohen (595) objects to my interpretation by noting that Against Apion 
1.42, after enumerating the written canon of the Scriptures, says that no one for 
long ages has ventured to add or remove or alter anything in them, and that, in 
fact, every Jew has been ready to die for them. This, we may comment, may 
well apply to the written Scriptures, but it does not apply to the oral Torah, for 
which, indeed, Jews were also ready to lay down their lives, as we see in the 
pages of Josephus. Moreover, in Antiquities 1.17 Josephus says that he will 
transmit the precise details of the Scriptures, using the term dvaypacpalg; in 
Against Apion 1.43 he says that no one dares to utter a single word against the 
laws (vopoug) and the allied documents (tag (texa touxcov dvaygacpag), ap¬ 
parently distinguishing between dvaypcupcd and vopoi. 

Van Unnik (601a), after examining the formula 'neither adding nor omit¬ 
ting anything’ in Josephus (Ant. 1.17) and in other Greek historians, concludes 
that it is not to be taken literally, but that it means merely that the truthfulness 
of the source is assured and that it has not been falsified because of prejudice. 
A similar formula, it may be noted, is to be found in the Talmud, Shabbath 
116b, where a nameless 'philosoph’ quotes from the end of a nameless book, 
presumably a Gospel, containing a passage akin to Matthew 5. 17, that “I came 
not to destroy the Law of Moses nor to add to the Law of Moses.” 

Grabbe (601b), passim, comments on Josephus’ Biblical chronology and 
on his synchronism with Greek history. In particular, he remarks on Josephus’ 
statement (Ant. 1. 13, Ap. 1. 1) that the world is about 5000 years old and on its 
relation to rabbinic statements and to those of Justus of Tiberias. 
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Rajak (601c), which I have not seen, has an extended treatment of Josephus 
and his Greek Bible. 


10.1: The Nature of Josephus’ Modifications of the Bible in General 

(602) Alfred Edersheim: Josephus. In: William Smith and Henry Wace, edd., A Dic¬ 
tionary of Christian Biography 3, London 1882, pp. 441—460. 

(603) Cecil Roth: Historiography: Second Temple Period. In: Encyclopaedia Judaica 8, 
Jerusalem 1971, pp. 552 — 554. 

(604) Heinz Schecker: Die Hellenisierung des Hexateuchs in der Archaologie des Josephus. 
In: Verhandlungen der 55. Versammlung deutscher Philologen und Schulmanner 1925 
(Leipzig 1926), p. 54. 

(605) Louis Ginzberg: Legends of the Jews. 7 vols. Philadelphia 1909—38. 

(606) Bernhard Heller: Ginzberg’s Legends of the Jews. In: Jewish Quarterly Review 24, 
1933-34, pp. 175-184. 

(607) Bernhard Heller: Die Scheu vor Unbekanntem. Unbenanntem in Agada und Apo- 
kryphen. In: Monatsschrift fur die Geschichte und Wissenschaft des Judentums 83, 
1939, pp. 170-184. 

(608) Isaac Heinemann: Josephus’ Method in the Presentation of Jewish Antiquities (in 
Hebrew). In: Zion 5, 1940, pp. 180—203. 

(609) Isaac Heinemann: The Methods of the Aggadah (in Hebrew). Jerusalem 1949—50; 
2nd ed., 1954; 3rd ed., 1970. 

(610) Abraham Schalit, trans.: Flavius Josephus, Antiquitates Judaicae (in Hebrew). 
Vol. 1. Jerusalem 1944. 

(611) Wilhelm Rudolph: Der Wettstreit der Leibwachter des Darius 3 Esr 3. 1—5. 6. In: 
Zeitschrift fur die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft 61, 1945—48, pp. 176 — 190. 

(612) Gustav Holscher: Josephus. In: August Pauly and Georg Wissowa, edd., 
Realencyclopadie der klassischen Altertumswissenschaft 9, 1916, cols. 1934—2000. 

(613) Aaron Mirsky: Biblical Explanations in the Jewish Antiquities of Flavius Josephus (in 
Hebrew). In: Sinai 22, 1948, pp. 282—287. 

(614) Pinkhos Churgin: Studies in the Times of the Second Temple (in Hebrew). New 
York 1949. 

(615) Geza Vermes: Scripture and Tradition in Judaism: Haggadic Studies. Leiden 1961. 

(616) Geza Vermes: Bible and Midrash: Early Old Testament Exegesis. In: Peter R. Ack- 
royd and Christopher F. Evans, edd., The Cambridge History of the Bible. Vol. 1: 
From the Beginnings to Jerome. Cambridge 1970. Pp. 199—231. 

(617) Ronald B. Sobel: Josephus’ Conception of History in Relationship to the Pentateuch 
as a Source of Historical Data. Unpublished M.A. rabbinical thesis. Hebrew Union 
College. Cincinnati 1962 (microfilm). 

(618) Naomi G. Cohen: Josephus and Scripture: Is Josephus’ Treatment of the Scriptural 
Narrative Similar throughout the Antiquities I—XI? In: Jewish Quarterly Review 54, 
1963-64, pp. 311-332. 

(619) Louis H. Feldman: Hellenizations in Josephus’ Version of Esther. In: Transactions of 
the American Philological Association 101, 1970, pp. 143 — 170. 

(620) Addison G. Wright: An Investigation of the Literary Form, Haggadic Midrash, in 
the Old Testament and Intertestamental Literature. Diss., Catholic University, Wash¬ 
ington 1965. 

(621) Addison G. Wright: The Literary Genre Midrash. In: Catholic Biblical Quarterly 
28, 1966, pp. 105-138, 417-457. 

(622) Addison G. Wright: The Literary Genre Midrash. New York 1967. 
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(623) Renee Bloch: Midrash. In: Dictionnaire de la Bible, Supplement 5, 1957, pp. 1263— 
1281. Trans, into English by W. S. Green, ed.: Approaches to Ancient Judaism: 
Theory and Practice (Brown Judaic Studies, 1). Missoula, Mont. 1978. Pp. 29—50. 

(624) Harold W. Attridge: The Presentation of Biblical History in the Antiquitates Judai- 
cae of Flavius Josephus. Diss., Ph. D., Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 1975. 
Publ. as: The Interpretation of Biblical History in the Antiquitates Judaicae of Flavius 
Josephus. Missoula, Montana 1976. 

(625) Shaye J. D. Cohen: Josephus in Galilee and Rome: His Vita and Development as a 
Historian. Diss., Ph. D., Columbia University, New York 1975. Publ.: Leiden 1979. 

(626) Gert Avenarius: Lukians Schrift zur Geschichtsschreibung. Meisenheim/Glan 1956. 
(626a) Martin Hengel: Anonymitat, Pseudepigraphie und “literarische Falschung” in der 

jiidisch-hellenistischen Literatur. In: Entretiens sur l’antiquite classique, vol. 18: Pseu- 
depigrapha. Fondation Hardt, Vandoeuvres-Geneve 1972. Pp. 229—308, 309—329 
(discussion). 

(626b) Carl R. Holladay: Theios Aner in Hellenistic Judaism: A Critique of the Use of 
This Category in New Testament Christology. Diss., Yale University, New Haven 
1974. Publ.: Missoula, Montana 1977. 

(626c) Samuel Sandmel: Hellenism and Judaism. In: Stanley M. Wagner and Allen D. 
Breck, edd., Great Confrontations in Jewish History (University of Denver, The 
J. M. Goodstein Lectures on Judaica, 1975). Denver 1977. Pp. 21—38. 

(626d) David Daube: Rabbinic Methods of Interpretation and Hellenistic Rhetoric. In: 

Hebrew Union College Annual 22, 1949, pp. 239—264. 

(626e) Martin Hengel: Judentum und Hellenismus. Studien zu ihrer Begegnung unter be- 
sonderer Beriicksichtigung Palastinas bis zur Mitte des 2. Jh.s v. Chr. Tiibingen 1969; 
2nd ed. 1973. Trans, into English by John Bowden: Judaism and Hellenism: Studies 
in Their Encounter in Palestine during the Early Hellenistic Period. 2 vols. Phila¬ 
delphia 1974. 

The extent of Josephus’ knowledge of the Jewish midrashic tradition has 
been subject to considerable debate. Edersheim (602) concludes that his 
knowledge was only superficial, that he was acquainted merely with the views 
that were currently popular in Jerusalem, that he lacked deeper and more 
accurate erudition, and that he did not scruple to modify these traditions as 
suited his purpose. But inasmuch as so many midrashim are lost, such a judg¬ 
ment seems premature, to say the least. In any case, contrary to the view of 
Roth (603) that the 'Antiquities’ adds nothing to our known factual knowledge 
of the Biblical period, the truth is that for some details Josephus uses important 
non-Biblical sources, particularly for the period of the kings. 

Unfortunately only a summary of Schecker’s (604) paper was ever 
published. To judge from this, however, he concluded that the 'Antiquities’ was 
a koyoq JtoX.1x1.K65 in three senses: 1) It is a presentation of a JtoXixEta to educate 
mankind, with the method of raising children (following Dionysius of Halicar¬ 
nassus’ account of Roman rigorousness) and the goals of man’s development so 
presented as to be welcome also to Stoics; 2) The work is directed to the ruler, 
who is to follow the model of the ocoxtjq, who mediates between the strictness 
of the vopoi and the needs of weak humanity; 3) It is a synthesis of Stoic 
rationalism and of the late Greek novel. Whether Schecker would have been 
able to sustain these theses is highly problematic since, while it is true that 
Josephus praises the Stoics, comparing the Pharisees to them (Life 12), he specif- 
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ically (Ant. 1.5) directs the work to the entire Greek-speaking world and not 
merely to statesmen as a Thucydidean-like handbook; and the apologetic motifs 
are too numerous and too prominent to be disregarded. 

No work presents the additions and modifications of Josephus in as 
complete and careful perspective compared to the rabbinic material, Apocrypha 
and Pseudepigrapha, Philo, Pseudo-Philo’s 'Biblical Antiquities’, and the 
Church Fathers as does Ginzberg (605). The work, however, is not absolutely 
systematic, and many individual items, though few of any importance, escape the 
author. Heller (606), in an analysis of Josephus’ treatment of the Bible as 
noted by Ginzberg, cites certain pervasive characteristics, namely those of the 
priest, the aggadist, the Hellenist, and the apologist, but he admits that there are 
some that are due merely to the individual peculiarities of Josephus himself. 

One of the characteristics of Josephus is that he often gives precise names 
to characters nameless in the Bible (one may add also that he sometimes gives 
precise numbers where the Bible is indefinite). Heller (607) notes parallels in 
rabbinic, apocryphal, and pseudepigraphical writings, concluding that Josephus 
stands on the boundary between rabbinic aggada and the Apocrypha. He inex¬ 
plicably, however, omits Pseudo-Philo’s 'Biblical Antiquities’, the closest paral¬ 
lel in time and often in detail to Josephus and neglects the comparison with this 
practice in such authors as Theopompus and Plutarch and the possibility that 
Josephus may have derived it from current Hellenistic practice. 

Heinemann (608) (609), pp. 45—46, 145 — 146, comparing Josephus with 
other Palestinian and Diaspora Haggadists, presents a brief survey of Josephus’ 
Hellenizations, noting that Josephus is apologetic, that he employs the methods 
of the great Greek historians, notably Dionysius of Halicarnassus, and that he 
follows the canons of Hellenistic historiography. 

Schalit (610), in his introduction to volume 1, p. xxxvi, raising the 
question as to how much of the oral tradition of the Bible Josephus knew, right¬ 
ly points out that, according to the Jerusalem Talmud (Megillah 3. 1), higher 
Talmudic learning was widely diffused in Jerusalem; and presumably Josephus 
did not depart from the norm, especially since he came of such distinguished 
ancestry. Schalit even argues that in Rome Josephus had an opportunity to 
deepen his knowledge of the Jewish tradition, since his life was devoted to such 
studies and he could meet with scholars such as Mattiah ben Heresh. But we 
have no evidence that he did meet with such scholars, unless we identify him 
with the nameless philosopher whom Joshua ben Hananiah and the other sages 
met in Rome (Derekh Erez Rabbah 5). In view of the fact that Josephus was 
suspect because of his dealings with Titus, against whom the rabbis were so 
bitter (cf., e.g., Gittin 56b—57a), and because of his interest in and knowledge 
of Greek literature, the dangers of which the rabbis repeatedly recognized 
(Sotah 49b, Baba Kamma 82b, Menahoth 64b), it would be surprising if 
Josephus stood in the good graces of the rabbis. The fact remains that through¬ 
out the huge Talmudic corpus he is never mentioned by name even once. As for 
a possible relationship between Josephus and Mattiah ben Heresh, the latter did 
not leave the land of Israel until after the fall of Bethar in 135 (Sifre Deuteron¬ 
omy 80), a full generation after Josephus’ death. When he came to Puteoli in 
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Italy, he and his fellow-scholars returned to Israel. He did not finally settle in 
Rome and establish his great yeshivah there until later. 

Rudolph (611), p. 177, n. 1, revives Holscher’s (612) theory, 
pp. 1955 — 1960, that for the 'Antiquities’Josephus used neither the Hebrew nor 
the Greek Bible but rather secondary materials akin to the histories written by 
the Jewish Hellenistic writers such as Artapanus and Eupolemus, who were 
familiar with Alexandrian Jewish traditions. But it seems hard to believe that 
Josephus, who was certainly well educated and probably, in accordance with the 
ways of the time, knew much of the Bible by heart, did not also resort to direct 
use of the Bible. 

Mirsky (613) attempts to show that passages in Josephus which apparently 
contradict the Bible really do not. He says that the text of the Bible during this 
period varied from town to town, and cites examples where Josephus merely 
supplements the Biblical text, notably in Antiquities, Book 5, as compared with 
the Books of Joshua and Judges. 

Churgin (614), pp. 274—370, in his survey of Josephus’ life and works, 
focusses particularly on Josephus’ relationship to the Bible and to his other 
sources. He cites many examples of Josephus’ changes in his rendering of the 
Bible but seldom engages in analysis of Josephus’ motives for these changes. 

Vermes (615), who develops an historical approach to exegetical tradition, 
presents a number of sample studies, namely, the life of Abraham (Ant. 1. 
151 ff.), the binding of Isaac (Ant. 1.222 — 236), and the story of Balaam (Ant. 4. 
102 ff.), comparing the accounts of Josephus with those of Pseudo-Philo’s 'Bibli¬ 
cal Antiquities’, the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha, the Targumim, and 
midrashim, and stressing Josephus’ similarity to the rest of the Palestinian tradi¬ 
tion. He fails, however, to consider Josephus’ process of Hellenization for its 
own sake and the individual element in Josephus. 

Vermes (616), pp. 206—208, 217—220, 228—230, presents a useful sum¬ 
mary of Josephus as an interpreter of the Bible. 

Sobel (617) has attempted to list all of Josephus’ divergences from the first 
five books of the Bible, but his list is very incomplete. Moreover, he has relied 
upon Thackeray’s translation in the Loeb Library to the exclusion of the 
Greek, has made little attempt to explain these differences, and has failed to con¬ 
sider the Greek influences working upon Josephus. 

Cohen (618) attempts to show that in the first five books of the 'Antiq¬ 
uities’ covering through 1 Samuel 4, Josephus is much freer in vocabulary, 
style, order, and content in his rendering of the Biblical material than he is in 
Books 6—11. In particular, the genealogies have been paraphrased in Greek 
style, the narratives embellished with long speeches, and with much material 
added from non-Biblical sources. It is certainly striking that, for example, as 
Cohen shows, the word cutoar|pamo, “to report,” appears only once in the 
Septuagint, twenty-five (actually twenty-eight) times in Antiquities 1—5, not at 
all in Antiquities 6—14, eighteen (actually nineteen) times in Antiquities 15 — 19, 
and not at all in Antiquities 20. Her method is to take one sample selection from 
each book — Antiquities 1. 148—150, 2. 150, 3. 150, 4. 150—151, 5. 150—151, 
6.150-152, 7.149-150, 8.150-151, 9.149-150, 10.149-150 - and to 
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determine how closely Josephus adheres to the Hebrew and Greek texts. She 
concludes that in Books 1 — 5 the material has been entirely recast with the aim 
of bringing the Biblical narrative into conformity with the style and psychology 
of the Greek novel. But Cohen does not consider the possibility that Josephus 
used a Targum which may be very close to or very far from the Hebrew orig¬ 
inal. Moreover, Josephus’ version of Esther, which occurs in Book 11 of the 
'Antiquities’, as I (619) have tried to show, is very much in accordance with the 
spirit of the Greek novel. In addition, while it is true that in content Antiquities 
1 — 5 is freer than 6—11, in text it is closer to the Septuagint. Cohen concludes, 
like Holscher, that Josephus’ source is a Hellenistic midrash more highly devel¬ 
oped for the Pentateuch (as our Midrashim and Philo are, we may add) than for 
the rest of the Bible, and that Josephus is answering anti-Semites, who drew 
primarily upon the Pentateuch. But we need not postulate a Hellenistic midrash 
as Josephus’ source, since almost all of Josephus’ major modifications are 
paralleled in rabbinic midrash, and since we by no means have all the rabbinic 
midrashim, whence it is fair to assume that those which are not paralleled may 
well be among the lost midrashim (some of which we may recover from Church 
Fathers such as Jerome, who was intimately acquainted with midrashic tradi¬ 
tion). The fact that Josephus is fuller in his additions to the Pentateuch than he 
is in the rest of the Bible is paralleled by the rabbinic literature and Philo, which 
similarly is peculiarly full here, presumably because it was the Torah which was 
read and expounded each week in the synagogues. 

Wright’s (620) dissertation has appeared substantially in two articles 
(621), later reprinted as a book (622). He argues that Josephus’ literary form is 
not midrash but rather that of a history of the Jewish people, that he does not 
indicate in his preface any intention of interpreting the Bible but states explicitly 
that he is writing a history. The Biblical material utilized by Josephus is not 
looked upon as an object to be clarified, interpreted, or made relevant, but 
rather as a source from which to quarry material. In summary, Josephus does 
not intend his work as a contribution to the understanding of the Bible, but 
rather it is the Bible which contributes to the understanding of Josephus’ work. 
If, with Wright, who derives it from Bloch (623), we define midrash as a 
work that attempts to explain a text of Scripture, this is not, we must admit, the 
purpose or method of Josephus, though indirectly Josephus certainly does do 
this. In his apologetic concern, however, Josephus surely is interested in making 
the Bible relevant to his generation, an aim that Wright admits is a major goal 
of midrash. In any case, Wright’s attempt to exclude Josephus from the 
category of midrash on technical grounds is to separate Jewish literary works 
into rigid categories akin to those applicable to Greco-Roman literature, where¬ 
as the lines are definitely more blurred in Judaism. Why not say that the midra¬ 
shim may at times be regarded separately from the Biblical text upon which they 
are based? 

Attridge (624), refuting Holscher’s (612) theory that Josephus is merely 
a mechanical copyist who simply reproduced a variety of earlier sources, shows 
that he has a consistent and continuous reflection of the events of Biblical 
history and concludes that this is the work of Josephus himself, who, under the 
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influence of the antiquarian approach of Dionysius of Halicarnassus, adopted 
the conventions of a very different style of historiography in the 'Antiquities’ 
from that used in the 'War’. Holscher’s answer to this, we may suggest, might 
be that the consistency is to be explained by the fact that Josephus was relying 
upon a single paraphrase for the whole period. 

Cohen (625) perceptively notes that in his rearrangement of the Biblical 
material Josephus follows the 'thematic’ school, in accordance with the Hellen¬ 
istic historical tradition, as noted by Avenarius (626), pp. 119—127; that is, he 
brings into juxtaposition the items which belong together on the basis of subject, 
regardless of chronology or source. Cohen cites a number of examples from the 
first half of the 'Antiquities’, for example, Josephus’ connection of the geneal¬ 
ogies of Noah, Ham, and Canaan (1. 130—142), which are separated in the 
Bible. Again, unlike the Book of Chronicles, which quotes extensively from the 
other historical books of the Bible, Josephus stands in the Greek tradition in 
that in his paraphrase he generally changes considerably the language and style 
of his source. 

Hengel (626a), pp. 246—249, presents a brief, uncritical survey of ele¬ 
ments of romance in Josephus’ reworking of the Bible and of his citations of 
anonymous and pseudonymous authors. 

Holladay (626b), pp. 67—78, offers a survey of Josephus’ presentation of 
Moses, Abraham, Joseph, David, and Solomon. [See infra, p. 907.] 

Sandmel (626c) disagrees with Daube (626d), who had argued that Jo¬ 
sephus’ rewriting of the Bible was influenced by Hellenistic rhetorical devices. He 
rejects the thesis of Hengel (626e) that Judaism was pervaded by Hellenism 
long before Antiochus Epiphanes and notes that the Book of Chronicles already 
contains certain aspects of what Hengel calls Hellenistic thought. 


10.2: Josephus’ Biblical Text in General 

(626f) Jonathan P. Siegel: The Severus Scroll and I Q Is a (Masoretic Studies, 2). Missoula, 
Montana 1975. 

(626g) Dominique Barthelemy: Les problemes textuelles de 2 Samuel. In his: Etudes d’his- 
toire du texte de l’Ancient Testament. Fribourg 197S. 

Siegel (626f), pp. 52 — 53, notes Josephus’ report (War 7.150 and 7.162) that 
among the spoils that Titus removed from Jerusalem in 70 was a copy of the Jewish 
Law. In Life 418 Josephus reports that Titus gave Josephus a gift of sacred 
books. There is no way of knowing, says Siegel, whether the Severus Scroll of the 
Torah was among those sacred texts, but he inclines to this view, since it is more 
likely that a Hebrew scroll in Rome would survive under private than under 
public auspices. 

Barthelemy (626g) contends that Josephus’ Biblical text had been im¬ 
ported from Babylonia, noting that Josephus (Ant. 17. 24—27) attests to in¬ 
tensified contact between Palestine and Babylonia during Herod’s reign. 
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10.3: Josephus’ Use of the Septuagint and of Targumim for the Hexateuch 

(627) Gustav Holscher: Josephus. In: August Pauly and Georg Wissowa, edd., Real- 
encyclopadie der klassischen Altertumswissenschaft 9, 1916, cols. 1934—2000. 

(628) Shaye J. D. Cohen: Josephus in Galilee and Rome: His Vita and Development as a 
Historian. Diss., Ph. D., Columbia University, New York 1975. Publ.: Leiden 1979. 

(629) Abraham Schalit, trans.: Flavius Josephus, Antiquitates Judaicae (in Hebrew). 
Vol. 1. Jerusalem 1944. 

(630) Abraham Schalit: Evidence of an Aramaic Source in Josephus’ 'Antiquities of the 
Jews’. In: Annual of the Swedish Theological Institute 4, 1965, pp. 163 — 188. 

(631) Abraham Schalit: Namenworterbuch zu Flavius Josephus. In: Karl H. Rengstorf, 
ed., A Complete Concordance to Flavius Josephus, Supplement 1. Leiden 1968. 

(632) Robert J. H. Shutt: Biblical Names and Their Meanings in Josephus, Jewish An¬ 
tiquities, Books I and II, 1—200. In: Journal for the Study of Judaism 2, 1971, pp. 
167-182. 

(633) Franz Blatt, ed.: The Latin Josephus, I: Introduction and Text, The Antiquities, 
Books I —V. (Acta Jutlandica 30. 1, Hum. Ser. 44). Aarhus and Copenhagen 
1958. 

(634) George E. Howard: The Letter of Aristeas and Diaspora Judaism. In: Journal of 
Theological Studies 22, 1971, pp. 337—348. 

(635) Salomo Rappaport: Agada und Exegese bei Flavius Josephus. Wien 1930. 

(636) Henry St. John Thackeray and Ralph Marcus, ed. and trans.: Josephus, vol. 5, 
Jewish Antiquities, Books V—VIII (Loeb Classical Library). London 1934. 

(637) Giuseppe Ricciotti: II testo della Bibbia in Flavio Giuseppe. In: Atti del XIX Con- 
gresso internazionale degli Orientalisti, Roma, 23 — 29 sett. 1935 (Rome 1938), pp. 
464-470. 

(638) Roger Le Deaut: Introduction a la litterature targumique, Part 1. Rome 1966. 

(639) Martin McNamara: The New Testament and the Palestinian Targum to the Penta¬ 
teuch. Rome 1966. 

(640) John Bowker: The Targums and Rabbinic Literature: An Introduction to Jewish 
Interpretations of Scripture. Cambridge 1969. 

(641) Naomi G. Cohen: Jewish Names and Their Significance in the Hellenistic and Roman 
Periods in Asia Minor. Diss., Ph. D., Hebrew University, Jerusalem 1969 (in Hebrew). 
2 vols. 

(642) Azariah dei Rossi: Me’or 'Enayim. Mantua 1573 — 75. 

(643) Leonhard H. Brockington: Septuagint and Targum. In: Zeitschrift fiir die Alt- 
testamentliche Wissenschaft 66, 1954, pp. 80—86. 

(643a) Peter Walters (Katz): The Text of the Septuagint: Its Corruptions and Their 
Emendations, ed. by David W. Gooding. (Originally diss., Cambridge 1945). Lon¬ 
don 1973. 

(643 b) Renee Bloch: Note methodologique pour l’etude de la litterature rabbinique. In: 
Recherches de Science religieuse 43, 1955, pp. 194-227. Trans, into English by 
William S. Green and William J. Sullivan: Methodological Note for the Study of 
Rabbinic Literature. In: William S. Green, ed., Approaches to Ancient Judaism: 
Theory and Practice (Brown Judaica Studies, 1). Missoula, Montana 1978. Pp. 51 — 75. 

(643 c) Karl Hoheisel: Das antike Judentum in christlicher Sicht. Ein Beitrag zur neueren 
Forschungsgeschichte (Studies in Oriental Religion, 2). Wiesbaden 1978. 

While there is evidence for Josephus’ use of a Greek text of the Bible for 

the historical books, the evidence for his use of the Septuagint, in any of the 

forms known to us, for the Hexateuch is slight. Holscher (627) notes a 

number of coincidences between 'Antiquities’, Book 1, and the Septuagint; but, 
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as Cohen (628) remarks, their paucity and general insignificance are striking. 
Schalit (629), pp. xxviiff., similarly cites a number of verbal coincidences in 
his attempt to prove Josephus’ dependence upon the Septuagint, but some of 
these are not valid, and the total that remains is slight indeed. Schalit (630) 
asserts that he is convinced by his work on the proper names in Josephus’ 
writings that it is far more probable that Josephus used the Greek Bible than 
that he employed the Hebrew original, though he admits that Josephus’ use of 
the Hebrew Bible needs further consideration. In his concordance of the proper 
names in Josephus (631) he concludes, at one point (p. 75), that Josephus 
always, or almost always, had before him the Greek Bible, though it was one 
which differs often from our Septuagint. At another point (p. 108) he more 
dogmatically states that Josephus used only the Greek Bible. But, we may sug¬ 
gest, a Greek form in proper names may reflect the fact that he is writing in the 
Greek language and that he or his literary assistants Hellenized the form of the 
Hebrew proper names, or, alternatively, that this Hellenization was the work of 
those who copied the Greek manuscripts of Josephus at a later period. 

Shutt (632) concludes that Josephus used both the Hebrew text and the 
Septuagint for his version of Genesis, but that he preferred the Septuagint and 
that he is sometimes independent of both. He fails, however, to consider that 
his Septuagint may have been different from that of any of our over 2000 man¬ 
uscripts, and that the Dead Sea Scrolls indeed show that the gap between the 
Septuagint and the Hebrew text in sectarian circles was not as great as had been 
previously thought. Shutt, moreover, inexplicably makes no attempt to 
consider systematically the various manuscripts of the Septuagint or the various 
manuscripts of the Latin translation as noted in Blatt’s (633) edition or the 
spelling of the names in Pseudo-Philo’s 'Biblical Antiquities’ or in the Targumim 
to determine Josephus’ relationship to them. In a number of cases, we may 
remark, Josephus, as shown by his agreement with Pseudo-Philo, is following a 
Jewish tradition, even if it is not in our Septuagint or in the Hebrew Masoretic 
text. 

One possibility to explain Josephus’ verbal departures from the Biblical 
text is to postulate that his Hebrew text was itself different from ours. The 
discovery of Biblical texts, few to be sure for the Hexateuch, among the Dead 
Sea Scrolls confirms that various readings were to be found. Indeed, the Letter 
of Aristeas 30, in a much debated passage, seems to refer, as Howard (634) 
notes, to corrupt Hebrew manuscripts of the Pentateuch written in Hebrew 
characters or in the Hebrew language but haphazardly and without meaning and 
hence in need of correction. 

Rappaport (635), Marcus (636), p. viii, and Schalit (629), pp. xxvii — 
xxxv, suggest that Josephus is dependent upon an Aramaic Targumic paraphrase 
of the Bible, though the examples that Schalit cites are hardly convincing. 

Ricciotti (637) properly concludes that Josephus is of no special value for 
determining the Hebrew Biblical text since he was an eclectic who used the 
Septuagint and an Aramaic version much more than the Hebrew. We know that 
there were many paraphrases in Aramaic, and it may be, though it is impossible 
to prove, that Josephus is dependent upon one of those now lost. Moreover, 
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there is no doubt that Aramaic was the mother tongue of Josephus, and that it 
was in Aramaic that he composed the original version of the 'War’. 

Le Deaut (638), pp. 56—58, 160—161, accepts as a certainty the view that 
Josephus used some sort of Aramaic Targum for his paraphrase of the Bible 
(there is no basis, however, for his view that the Targum is practically identical 
with the traditional Targum of Jonathan) and consequently stresses the impor¬ 
tance of the study of Josephus for the study of Targumic traditions. 

McNamara (639), pp. 23—24, gives a brief bibliographical survey of Jo¬ 
sephus’ relations to Targumim and midrashim. 

Bowker (640), who discusses the evolution of Jewish Biblical exegesis, 
gives, pp. 31—32, a brief summary of and bibliography on Josephus’ value as a 
source for the Palestinian Targum tradition. 

Cohen (641) has noted a parallel between the Syriac Peshitta (which is 
close to Aramaic) and Josephus in the spelling of the name of Reuben as Rubel; 
such coincidences are not due to the fact that Josephus spoke Aramaic, because, 
if this were so, why are they relatively rare? 

Philo, De Vita Mosis 2. 38, in a passage neglected by scholars, says, we 
may note, that the Greek of the Septuagint corresponds literally with the Chal- 
daean. Chaldaean normally refers to Aramaic rather than to Hebrew, and hence 
this may indicate a belief that the translation was made from an Aramaic Targum. 

In the sixteenth century the remarkable Italian rabbi Azariah DEI Rossi 
(642), being cognizant of this passage, had suggested that the changes in the 
Septuagint as against the Hebrew Masoretic text were due to the fact that it was 
a translation of a popular Aramaic Targum such as was used by Ezra and which, 
because it was not carefully guarded, had a number of variants which were later 
incorporated into the Septuagint. There is no indication that Josephus, however, 
in his long account of how the Septuagint was composed, had any suspicion that 
it was based upon an Aramaic text. But even if the translation was made from 
the Hebrew, it seems reasonable to assume, as does Brockington (643), that 
the translators incorporated into their work interpretations, presumably oral, 
from which the authors of the Targumim also drew. Even verbal indebtedness to 
Aramaic may be seen, as Brockington notes, in the Septuagint’s use in Exodus 
12.19 of YEtdiQCxq, clearly drawn from the Aramaic giora rather than from the 
Hebrew ger. 

Of course there were many translations into Aramaic, since it was 
apparently customary at a religious service, where the reading of the Pentateuch 
was the central feature, for the Hebrew original to be paraphrased in Aramaic 
(Megillah 3a, Soferim 1.8, Exodus Rabbah 5), the language of the masses. Jo¬ 
sephus heard such translations each week and could not help but be influenced 
by them. 

Walters (643 a), in seeking to establish the text of the Septuagint, cites 
Josephus (see index, p. 415) on numerous lexical and grammatical matters. 

Bloch (643b) suggests that Josephus’ aggadic source was an Aramaic 
translation of the Bible; but, we may comment, this will hardly account for such 
vast expansions of the Biblical material as we find in Josephus’ account of 
Moses’ campaign in Ethiopia. 
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Hoheisel (643 c) agrees with Rappaport (635) that Josephus used an 
Aramaic Targum for the 'Antiquities’. 


10.4: The Canon of the Bible 

(644) Herbert E. Ryle: The Canon of the Old Testament: An Essay on the Gradual 
Growth and Formation of the Hebrew Canon of Scripture. London 1892. 

(645) William Robertson Smith: The Old Testament in the Jewish Church. New York 
1881; 2nd ed., London 1892. 

(646) Brooke F. Westcott: The Bible in the Church: A Popular Account of the Col¬ 
lection and Reception of the Holy Scriptures in the Christian Churches. London 1864. 

(647) Solomon Zeitlin: An Historical Study of the Canonization of the Hebrew Scrip¬ 
tures. In: Proceedings of the American Academy for Jewish Research 3, 1931 — 32, pp. 
121-158. 

(648) Moses H. Segal: The Promulgation of the Authoritative Text of the Hebrew Bible. 
In: Journal of Biblical Literature 72, 1953, pp. 35—47. 

(649) Moshe Greenberg: The Stabilization of the Text of the Hebrew Bible Reviewed in 
the Light of the Biblical Materials from the Judean Desert. In: Journal of the American 
Oriental Society 76, 1956, pp. 157—167. 

(650) Otto Eissfeldt: Einleitung in das Alte Testament, unter Einschluss der Apokryphen 
und Pseudepigraphen sowie der apokryphen- und pseudepigraphenartigen Qumran- 
Schriften: Entstehungsgeschichte des Alten Testaments. Tubingen 1934; 2nd ed., 1956; 
3rd ed., 1964. Trans, into English by Peter R. Ackroyd: The Old Testament; an 
introduction, including the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha, and also the works of 
similar type from Qumran; the history of the formation of the Old Testament. New 
York 1965. 

(651) Peter Katz: The Old Testament Canon in Palestine and Alexandria. In: Zeitschrift fur 
die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft 47, 1956, pp. 191 — 217. 

(652) Robert Laird Harris: Inspiration and Canonicity of the Bible: an Historical and 
Exegetical Study. Grand Rapids 1957. 

(653) Asher Finkel: The Pharisees and the Teacher of Nazareth; a Study of Their Back¬ 
ground. Leiden 1964. 

(654) Henry St. John Thackeray: Josephus the Man and the Historian. New York 1929; 
rpt. 1967. 

(655) Albert C. Sundberg: The Old Testament of the Early Church (Harvard Theological 
Studies, 20). Cambridge, Mass. 1964. 

(656) Bertil Albrektson: Josefus, Rabbi Akiba och Qumran. Tre argument i discussionen 
om tidpunkten for den gemmaltestamentliga konsonanttextens standardisering (= Jo¬ 
sephus, Rabbi Akiba and Qumran: Three Arguments in the Discussion of the Date of 
the Standardization of the Consonantal Text of the Old Testament). In: Teologinen 
Aikakauskirja (Helsinki) 73, 1968, pp. 201—215. 

(657) Jurgen C. H. Lebram: Aspekte der alttestamentlichen Kanonbildung. In: Vetus 
Testamentum 18, 1968, pp. 173 — 189. 

(658) George W. Anderson: Canonical and Non-Canonical. In: Peter R. Ackroyd and 
Christopher F. Evans, edd., The Cambridge History of the Bible. Vol. 1: From the 
Beginnings to Jerome. Cambridge 1970. Pp. 113 — 159. 

(659) Sid Z. Leiman: The Talmudic and Midrashic Evidence for the Canonization of 
Hebrew Scripture. Diss., Ph. D., University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 1970. 

(660) Lino de Benetti: E’ esistito il Canone Alessandrino? In: Rivista di Cultura biblica e 
teologica 7, 1972, pp. 29—47. 
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(661) Rudolf Meyer: Bemerkungen zum literargeschichdichen Hintergrund der Kanon- 
theorie des Josephus. In: Otto Betz, Klaus Haacker, Martin Hengel, edd., Jo- 
sephus-Studien: Untersuchungen zu Josephus, dem antiken Judentum und dem Neuen 
Testament, Otto Michel zum 70. Geburtstag gewidmet. Gottingen 1974. Pp. 285—299. 
(661 a) Johannes Leipoldt and Siegfried Morenz: Heilige Schriften; Betrachtungen zur 
Religionsgeschichte der antiken Mittelmeerwelt. Leipzig 1953. 

(661b) Robert Hanhart: Drei Studien zum Judentum. Munich 1967. 

(661c) Jack Finegan: Hidden Records of the Life of Jesus. Philadelphia and Boston 1969. 
(661 d) Jonathan P. Siegel: The Severus Scroll and I Q Is" (Masoretic Studies, 2). Missoula, 
Montana 1975. 

(661 e) Sid Z. Leiman: The Canonization of Hebrew Scripture: The Talmudic and Midrashic 
Evidence. In: Transactions of the Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences 47, 
February 1976, pp. 1—234. 

(661 f) Jay Braverman: Jerome’s Commentary on Daniel-. A Study of Comparative Jewish 
and Christian Interpretations of the Hebrew Bible (Catholic Biblical Quarterly Mon¬ 
ograph Series, 7). Washington 1978. 

The notice in Josephus (Against Apion 1. 37—40) concerning the canon of 
the Hebrew Scriptures has justly been recognized to be of major importance 
because it is the earliest statement of the number and classification of the books 
of the Bible. 

Josephus says (Against Apion 1. 42) that although long ages have passed, 
no one has ventured to add to or subtract from the Scriptures even a syllable. 
Ryle (644), pp. 158—166, finds it impossible to reconcile this statement with the 
view of many scholars that such books as the Song of Songs and Ecclesiastes 
were not canonized until later, perhaps, some say, even after Josephus wrote. 

Smith (645), pp. 149—152 (163 — 166 in the second edition), argues that 
Josephus’ statement about the antiquity of the canon is inconsistent with the fact 
that we find no complete formal catalogue of Scripture in earlier writers such as 
Ben Sira, and that there is a discrepancy between the number and identity of 
books in the Septuagint and the number of books, twenty-two, given by Jo¬ 
sephus (Against Apion 1. 40), and that this shows that the canon was only 
gradually formed. We may reply that in this statement (Against Apion 1. 42) 
about the antiquity and unchangeability of Scripture, as we have noted 
elsewhere, Josephus is using a commonplace of historiography (e.g. Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus, Thucydides 5 and 8; Lucian, Quomodo historia conscribenda 
sit 47) and, even more important, is repeating Deuteronomy 4. 2, which clearly 
refers to the prohibition against modifying the Five Books of Moses and not all 
the Scriptures. That, furthermore, Ben Sira does not have a formal catalogue is 
due to the nature of Ben Sira, which is a wisdom book and not a history or a 
work of theology. If, we may add, the Septuagint has a different canon from 
that in Josephus, this may indicate, as the Talmud notes, that there were indeed 
disagreements about certain books, notably Proverbs (Eduyyoth 5. 3), Song of 
Songs (Yadaim 3. 5), Ecclesiastes (Avoth de-Rabbi Nathan 1. 2), and Esther 
(Megillah 7a). Finally, the fact that Josephus mentions twenty-two books, 
whereas the rabbinic tradition (Ta'anith 5 a, Baba Bathra 14 b) specifies twenty- 
four, may mean only that Josephus attached Ruth to Judges and Lamentations 
to Jeremiah, as was done also in the Church tradition. 
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Westcott (646), pp. 25—30, states that Josephus’ testimony concerning 
the canon is not the expression of a private opinion but represents an official 
position. This is indeed likely, we may comment, in view of the apologetic 
nature of 'Against Apion’ and the important position that this discussion 
occupies in Josephus’ general argument. 

Zeitlin (647) says that the difference between Josephus’ twenty-two books 
and the Talmud’s twenty-four books may be explained by postulating that the 
latter reflects the final canonization and that Ecclesiastes and Esther were added 
after Josephus wrote his work; but, we may comment, the Septuagint, in all the 
versions that we have, has both of these books, and the Biblical Antiquities 39. 
3 ascribed to Philo, the original of which most scholars date contemporaneously 
with Josephus, has a distinct echo of Esther 4. 14. Finally, the fact that Josephus 
(Against Apion 1. 40) here mentions that the prophetic books of the Bible cover 
the period from the death of Moses until Artaxerxes the successor of Xerxes, 
whom Josephus (Ant. 11. 184) identifies with the Ahasuerus of the Book of 
Esther, shows that Josephus regarded the Book of Esther as part of the canon. 

Segal (648) and Greenberg (649) say that Josephus’ statement (Against 
Apion 1. 42) that no one in long ages has ventured to alter a single syllable in the 
Scriptures proves that the Hebrew text had been consecrated by the veneration 
of generations and was regarded as fixed unalterably. But, as noted above, ac¬ 
cording to the Letter of Aristeas (308 — 311), a curse was pronounced upon 
anyone who should alter the text in the slightest, and yet numerous changes 
were made; hence such a formula need not be taken seriously. Moreover, as we 
have noted, the formula itself is apparently a commonplace. Finally, as we have 
seen, Josephus himself (Ant. 1.17) says that he will not add to or subtract from 
the Biblical text and then proceeds to do just that. It is contradictory, we may 
add, for Segal to say, on the one hand, that Josephus’ statement proves that the 
Hebrew text had been consecrated for long ages and then to say that a new text 
of the Torah was not promulgated until the days of Judah the Maccabee. 

Eissfeldt (650), pp. 768 — 770 (2nd ed.), contends that Josephus’ reference 
in Against Apion 1. 38—42 proves that the canon was closed by 100. 

Katz (651) notes that Josephus differs from the Septuagint in separating the 
Book of Job from his last group as a former prophet and by having the prophets 
proper immediately after the former prophets, so that the hymnical and didactic 
books are after the prophetical books as in the Hebrew Bible. In this, he says, 
Josephus follows the pre-rabbinic order, which resembles the final Greek and 
Hebrew arrangements and certainly is one of the various orders current in con¬ 
temporary Palestine. We may comment, however, that inasmuch as Josephus 
merely gives the number of books in each of the three parts of the Bible, it is 
difficult to be sure about the status of particular books. 

Harris (652), pp. 141 — 142, argues that Josephus is of more value than the 
Talmud with regard to the canon because he wrote unaffected by the decisions 
of Jamnia about 90 C.E. and because, according to Josephus (Life 418), Titus 
gave him a gift of sacred books and Josephus would thus be in an excellent 
position to know the official views of the Temple concerning the order of the 
books. We may comment that there is no evidence that any decisions were made 
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at Jamnia regarding the canon. As to the sacred books that he received from 
Titus, Josephus does not specify which books they were, nor does he say that 
they included all the books of the Bible; the fact that he says (3i(3ktcov ieq(I)v 
rather than xuiv Ieqcov Pi(3kCu)v would indicate that they did not include all the 
books of the Bible. We may add that the Temple had nothing to do with the 
order of the books: it dealt with the sacrifices, while the rabbis decided such 
matters as the canon. 

Finkel (653), pp. 23—25, says that Josephus gives us evidence for a termi¬ 
nus ante quem for the canon, and that he is supported by the fact that the books 
of the Bible were copied and commented on even among the sectaries of Qumran. 
We may remark that no one disputes that certain books of the Bible were indeed 
regarded as authoritative and much before Josephus. The question is with regard 
to particular books. As to Qumran, aside from the problem of date of the scrolls 
which is still much disputed, the fact that even in books such as Samuel and 
Isaiah, which are universally agreed to have been regarded as canonical long 
before Josephus, there are differences in the text shows that the text was still 
disputed. 

Thackeray (654), p. 79, says that the fact that Origen and Jerome, who 
were in close touch with and indeed derived much of their information from 
Palestinian rabbinic tradition, state, as does Josephus (Against Apion 1. 40), that 
the number of books in the Bible is twenty-two, shows that they saw no dis¬ 
crepancy between this figure and that of the rabbis, twenty-four, which they 
reduced to twenty-two by combining Ruth with Judges and Lamentations with 
Jeremiah. Sundberg (655), pp. 69 — 72, objects that while Origen and Jerome 
have the same number of books, Josephus’ order remains peculiar to him; but 
we may comment that there is no discussion in Josephus of the order of the 
books. As to the Talmud (Baba Bathra 14b), the fact that it puts Isaiah before 
Ezekiel, whereas the earliest extant manuscripts of the Hebrew Bible, as well as 
the earliest printed editions, put it before Jeremiah and Ezekiel, indicates that 
there was an alternate tradition with regard to the order of the books. 

Albrektson (656), pp. 203 — 207, arguing against Segal’s (648) and Green¬ 
berg’s (649) conclusion that the Biblical text had long before been fixed because 
Josephus (Against Apion 1. 42) says so, stresses that when Josephus says that it 
is prohibited to add to or to subtract from the Bible, he is thinking of the con¬ 
tent rather than of the consonants of the text. But, we may reply, the fact that the 
Letter of Aristeas (308—311) employs language similar to that of Josephus and 
clearly refers to the prohibition against verbal changes shows that this is most 
likely the meaning here. Moreover, the rabbis clearly understood it to apply to 
the text as well as to the content, since they, especially Josephus’ contemporary 
Rabbi Akiva, insist that every letter goes back to Sinai, and that even apparent 
'errors’ of spelling have significance. That the letters indeed have significance 
and may not be modified is clear also from Jesus’ comment (Matthew 5. 18): “Not 
an iota, not a dot, will pass from the law until all is accomplished.” 

Lebram (657) concludes that for Josephus the canon is an indication of the 
time during which the prophetic spirit was alive. In this, we may comment, 
Josephus, who remarks (Against Apion 1. 40) that the period of the prophets 
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continued down to the time of Artaxerxes, who became king of Persia in 465, 
agrees with the rabbinic tradition, which posited that prophecy continued until 
Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi (Yoma 9b), who are clearly post-Exilic and 
probably date from the time of Ezra in the mid-fifth century. 

Anderson (658), pp. 114 — 117, 124—125, 136—137, 146—148, says that 
Josephus’ utterance regarding the unalterability of the canon is to be explained 
in part by his apologetic purpose in the 'Against Apion’; but, as we have seen, 
Josephus makes a similar statement about the unalterability of Scripture in the 
prooemium to his 'Antiquities’ (1. 17). Anderson notes that the number of 
books which Josephus cites, twenty-two, represents the Palestinian canon, since 
Josephus shows elsewhere that he was aware of the Septuagint, which has a 
different canon; but there is no indication, we may reply, so far as we may judge 
from Philo in particular, that the canon of the Septuagint at the time of Josephus 
included such books. 

Leiman (659) concludes that Josephus, the Apocrypha, the Talmud, and 
the Qumran discoveries support the view that the canon was closed in most 
Jewish circles by the early Maccabean period rather than in 90C.E., as most 
handbooks state. The error into which previous scholars have fallen is due, he 
says, to their failure to distinguish the idea of canonicity from that of inspira¬ 
tion, since not all canonical books were inspired. 

De Benetti (660) is rightly not convinced either from Josephus or the Septu¬ 
agint or the New Testament or synagogue usage that there is any cogent 
evidence that the canon in Alexandria was different from that in Palestine. 

Meyer (661), commenting on Against Apion 1. 38—41 in the light of the 
finds at Qumran, says that Qumran shows that the canon was still fluid at that 
time. We may, however, object that the Qumran community was sectarian and 
may have had a different canon. 

Leipoldt and Morenz (661a), pp. 41—42, commenting on the canon of 
the Jewish scriptures in Josephus (Against Apion 1. 37—40), connects Josephus’ 
statement that there are twenty-two books in the Bible with the twenty-two 
letters of the Hebrew alphabet. 

Hanhart (661 b), p. 24, concludes that Josephus (Against Apion 1. 41) is 
not decisive as to the date of the closing of the canon. 

Finegan (661c), pp. 7 — 8, comments on the identity of the twenty-two 
books of the Biblical canon mentioned by Josephus (Against Apion 1. 38). 

Siegel (661 d), pp. 72 — 73, commenting on the canon according to Apion 
1. 37—42, says that Josephus was giving expression to an ideal view, since 
textual variants existed even in the Temple texts, as we know from the Talmud 
(Soferim 6. 4). 

Leiman (661 e), p. 31—34, declares that Josephus’ twenty-two books 
probably correspond to the twenty-four of the canon as found in the Talmud, 
with Judges-Ruth and Jeremiah-Lamentations counted as one book each. Jo¬ 
sephus implies that the canon had been closed for a very long time. He is the 
second witness to a closed canon in the first century, since IV Esdras 14. 44 
contains evidence that a fixed canon was already known in the first century, if 
not earlier. 
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Braverman (661 f), pp. 36—37, notes that Jerome, in his Preface to the 
Books of Samuel and Kings, supports Josephus’ tripartite division of the Bible 
into the Torah, Prophets, and Hagiographa, as well as the view that Josephus’ 
twenty-two books were arrived at by combining Ruth and Lamentations with 
Judges and Jeremiah respectively. 


10.5: Josephus’ Version of Genesis for the pre-Abrahamic Period 

(661 g) Thomas W. Franxman: The Literary and Exegetical Treatment of Genesis in the 
Jewish Antiquities of Flavius Josephus in the Light of Pseudepigrapha, Targumim, and 
Midrashic Sources. Diss., Oxford 1975. Publ. as: Genesis and the 'Jewish Antiquities’ 
of Flavius Josephus (Biblica et Orientalia, 35). Rome 1979. 

(662) Geza Vermes: Scripture and Tradition in Judaism: Haggadic Studies. Leiden 1961. 

(663) Wilhelm Dittmann: Die Auslegung der Urgeschichte (Genesis 1—3) im Neuen Testa¬ 
ment. Gottingen 1953 (microfilm). 

(664) Ursula Fruchtel: Die kosmologischen Vorstellungen bei Philo von Alexandrien: ein 
Beitrag zur Geschichte der Genesisexegese. Leiden 1968. 

(665) Jacob Jervell: Imagines und Imago Dei: Aus der Genesis-Exegese des Josephus. In: 
Orro Betz, Klaus Haacker, Martin Hengel, edd., Josephus-Studien: Unter- 
suchungen zu Josephus, dem antiken Judentum und dem Neuen Testament, Otto 
Michel zum 70. Geburtstag gewidmet. Gottingen 1974. Pp. 197—204. 

(666) Hans-Gunter Leder: Die Auslegung der zentralen theologischen Aussagen der 
Paradieseserzahlung (Gen. 2, 4b —3, 24) in der altesten Literatur des Judentums und in 
der Alten Kirche. Teil 1: Die Paradieseserzahlungen im Alten Testament, im Judentum 
und im Neuen Testament. Diss. (typewritten), Greifswald 1960. 

(667) Louis H. Feldman: Hellenizations in Josephus’ Portrayal of Man’s Decline. In: Jacob 
Neusner, ed., Religions in Antiquity: Essays in Memory of Erwin Ramsdell Good- 
enough (Studies in the History of Religions, 14) Leiden 1968. Pp. 336—353. 

(668) Louis Ginzberg: Flood of Fire (in Hebrew). In: Hagoren 8, 1911 — 12, p. 35—51. 

(669) Olof Linton: Synopsis Historiae Universalis; om en middelalderig skoletraditions 
forudsaetninger: bibelsk-jodisk, graesk-hellenistik og oldkirkelig tradition. (Festskrift 
udgivet af Kobenhavns Universitet i anledning af Universitetets Arsfeit November 
1957. Copenhagen 1957. Pp. 1 — 144. 

(670) Robert H. Pfeiffer: Aeva Mundi. In: Ricerche di Storia Religiosa 1, 1957, pp. 245— 
253. 

(671) Henry St. John Thackeray, ed. and trans., Josephus, vol. 4, Jewish Antiquities, 
Books I —IV (Loeb Classical Library). London 1930. 

(672) Louis H. Feldman: Prolegomenon. In reissue of: Montague R. James, The Biblical 
Antiquities of Philo. New York 1971. Pp. vii—clxix. 

(673) Jacques Meysing: La Chronographie juive a l’epoque greco-romain. In: Revue des 
Sciences Religieuses 41, 1967, pp. 289—304. 

(674) Ben Zion Wacholder: Biblical Chronology in the Hellenistic World Chronicles. In: 
Harvard Theological Review 61, 1968, pp. 451—481. 

(675) Jack P. Lewis: A Study of the Interpretation of Noah and the Flood in Jewish and 
Christian Literature. Leiden 1968. 

(675a) Joseph A. Fitzmyer and Daniel J. Harrington: A Manual of Palestinian Aramaic 
Texts (Second Century B.C. —Second Century A.D.) (Biblica et Orientalia, 34). Rome 
1978. 

(676) Philip S. Alexander: The Toponymy of the Targumim, with special reference to the 
Table of Nations and the Boundaries of the Land of Israel. Diss., D. Phil., Oxford 
University, 1974. 
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(676a) J. B. Schaller: Gen. 1. 2 im antiken Judentum (Untersuchungen iiber Verwendung 
und Deutung der Schopfungsaussagen von Gen. 1. 2 im antiken Judentum). Diss., 
Gottingen 1961. 

(676 b) Gustav Holscher: Drei Erdkarten. Ein Beitrag zur Erdkenntnis des hebraischen 
Altertums (Sitzungsberichte der Heidelberger Akademie der Wissenschaften. Philo- 
sophisch-historische Klasse, Jhrg. 1944/8, 3. Abhandlung). Heidelberg 1949. 

(676c) Thomas Francis Glasson: Greek Influence in Jewish Eschatology. With Special 
Reference to the Apocalypses and Pseudepigraphs. London 1961. 

(676d) Wolfgang Speyer: Biicherfunde in der Glaubenswerbung der Antike. Mit einem 
Ausblick auf Mittelalter und Neuzeit (Hypomnemata; Untersuchungen zur Antike und 
ihrem Nachleben, Heft 24). Gottingen 1970. 

(676e) G. J. Reinink: Das Land 'Seiris’ (Sir) und das Volk der Serer in jiidischen und christ- 
lichen Traditionen. In: Journal for the Study of Judaism 6, 1975, pp. 72 — 85. 

(676f) Albertus F. J. Klijn: Seth in Jewish, Christian and Gnostic Literature (Supplements 
to Novum Testamentum, 46). Leiden 1977. 

(676g) Ferdinand Dexinger: Stura der Gottersohne oder Engel vor der Sintflut? In: Wiener 
Beitrage zur Theologie 13, 1966, p. 96. 

(676h) RobertA. Kraft: Philo (Josephus, Sirach and Wisdom of Solomon) on Enoch. In: P. 
J. Achtemeier, ed., Society of Biblical Literature 1978 Seminar Papers, vol. 1. 
Missoula, Montana 1978. Pp. 253—257. 

(676i) Marshall D. Johnson: The Purpose of the Biblical Genealogies with Special Refer¬ 
ence to the Setting of the Genealogies of Jesus (Society for New Testament Studies, 
Monograph Series, vol. 8). Cambridge 1969. 

(676 j) Arno Borst: Der Turmbau von Babel; Geschichte der Meinungen fiber Ursprung und 
Vielfalt der Sprachen und Volker. 4 vols. Stuttgart 1957—63. 

(676k) Vassilios Christides: L’enigme d’Ophir. In: Revue Biblique 77, 1970, pp. 240—247. 

I have not seen Franxman’s (66 lg) dissertation, which attempts to place 
Josephus more precisely in the chronological evolution of midrash, as Vermes 
(662), his preceptor, has done in his highly suggestive but preliminary survey. 
In his summary Franxman indicates that for Genesis Josephus expands con¬ 
siderably in ten pericopes — Antiquities 1. 67—88, 109—121, 122 — 147, 148 — 160, 
161-168, 222-236, 285-308; 2.9-38, 39-59, and 124-159. On the other 
hand, he considerably abridges twelve pericopes — Antiquities 1.27—33, 169— 
185, 186-193, 194-206, 207-212, 237-256, 257-266, 309-324, 325-336, 
337—346; 2. 1 — 8, and 189—200. Twelve other pericopes correspond to the 
Biblical text — Antiquities 1.34—40, 41—51, 51—66, 89—108, 213—221, 267— 
284; 2.60-74, 75-94, 95-113, 114-123, 160-167, and 168-188. His con¬ 
clusion is that in reworking the Bible Josephus is following the text faithfully, 
and that his changes may represent exegetical traditions that are much better 
thought out than has hitherto been suspected. If so, we may ask how we are to 
explain the unevenness in the treatment of the various pericopes. [See infra 
p. 908.] 

Dittmann (663), pp. 38—48, in his summary of Josephus’ treatment of 
Genesis, chapters 1—3, asserts that Josephus was strongly influenced in what he 
says and omits by his own personality. He concludes that Josephus is an 
historian rather than a theological exegete or a philosopher in his conception of 
G-d and man in his paraphrase of these chapters, and that he is interested in 
Adam and Eva as historical personages rather than as props in a theological 
system. That Josephus approaches the Bible as history rather than as theology, 
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we may add, is clear also from a number of references in the 'Antiquities’ that he 
intends to discuss elsewhere such theological matters as the reason for the prac¬ 
tice of circumcision (Ant. 1. 192), the major portion of the laws (Ant. 3. 94), the 
reason for the shewbread (Ant. 3. 143), etc. While it is undoubtedly true, how¬ 
ever, that Josephus does use independent judgment in his paraphrase, it is in¬ 
cumbent upon Dittmann to make a more thorough investigation than he has 
done of the rabbinic parallels and, above all, of Josephus’ motives for including 
some traditions, and omitting and modifying others. 

Fruchtel (664), pp. 98—100, makes the pregnant suggestion, which is 
worth further investigation, that Josephus in his account of creation used the ex¬ 
egesis practiced by Alexandrian scholars in their interpretations of Homer and 
of Plato. 

Jervell (665), commenting on Josephus’ description of the creation of man 
(Genesis 1. 26—31; Ant. 1.32), notes that Josephus represses both here and else¬ 
where the Biblical statement that man was created in the image of G-d. He 
rightly contends that this omission is not due to Josephus’ having a different 
Biblical text but rather to his strong view that G-d Himself is not describable 
and to his strictness about images. 

Leder (666), pp. 545 — 564, has a brief summary of Josephus’ version of the 
Paradise narrative. 

I (667) have suggested that Josephus followed well-known Greek traditions 
and has many verbal reminiscences in his developed picture of the original 
Golden Age of mankind, as well as in his account of the decline of civilization 
that followed the sin of Adam and Eve, and that his account is often directed 
theologically to answering the objections of those who had pointed out diffi¬ 
culties in the Biblical text. On Josephus’ addition (Ant. 1. 70) to the Biblical text 
reporting Adam’s prediction of a destruction of the universe by fire and water, 
we may add a parallel in Pseudo-Philo’s Biblical Antiquities 3. 9; and to the 
literature on the subject add Ginzberg (668), who suggests a Babylonian and 
Egyptian source for the story. 

The relation of Josephus’ chronology, particularly for the antediluvian 
period, to that of our other sources, has been discussed by several scholars. 
Linton (669) correctly concludes that Josephus is following a tradition totally 
different from that of the rabbinic 'Seder Olam Rabbah’. Pfeiffer (670) notes 
Josephus’ similarity to the Septuagint in his chronology of the patriarchs before 
the Flood but the differences after the Flood. On this see the convenient table in 
Thackeray (671), pp. 39 and 73, and in my Prolegomenon (672) to 
Pseudo-Philo, pp. lxxxiii and lxxxvii. Meysing (673), pp. 295—299, concludes 
that Josephus’ chronology is fragile, inconsistent, and confused, reflecting, he 
thinks, the Jewish confusion in his era, and that numerology lies behind this 
chronology. Wacholder (674), p. 453, who admits that Josephus used the 
Septuagint in the chronology of the antediluvian period, argues that he used the 
Hebrew for the postdiluvian period, and that Niese and Thackeray are wrong 
in adopting the readings of two of the manuscripts, R and O, rather than the 
other manuscripts. But, we may note, the individual figures for the Noahides 
correspond in all the manuscripts with the Septuagint in four cases, with the 
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Hebrew alone in one case, with both the Septuagint and Hebrew in one case, 
and with neither in three cases. The fact that for the antediluvian period Pseudo- 
Philo, a contemporary of Josephus, agrees with the Hebrew twice, with the 
Septuagint (and Josephus) three times, with both twice, and with neither three 
times, and that for the postdiluvian period there is no relation between it and 
either the Hebrew or the Septuagint or Josephus would seem to indicate that 
there were a number of traditions with regard to chronology, and that Josephus’ 
source remains to be recovered. 

Lewis (675), pp. 77—81, restricts himself almost completely to a mere 
summary of Josephus and concludes that Josephus’ treatment of the flood is a 
simple paraphrase of the Septuagint, showing only minimal contact with 
rabbinic materials and only marginal influence of the Greek spirit. My own, still 
to be published, study indicates that while the changes are not as extensive as 
elsewhere, Lewis has exaggerated the situation. 

Fitzmyer and Harrington (675a), p. 205, commenting on the 4Q 'Mes¬ 
sianic’ Text found at Qumran, which presents a fragment of a prediction of a 
new-born child, suggest that it may be related to descriptions of the birth of 
Noah (Ant. 1. 72 — 108); a more likely suggestion is that the author had the birth 
of Moses, as the great savior of the Israelites, in mind. 

Alexander (676), pp. 53 — 71, has analyzed Josephus’ exposition of the 
Table of the Nations (Genesis 10 = Antiquities 1. 122—147) with regard to the 
principles of toponymy which it implies and has correlated it with the Palestin¬ 
ian Targumim with a view to dating the latter works; on pp. 163 — 168 he exam¬ 
ines Josephus’ equivalents for the Biblical sons of Japheth. 

I have not seen Schaller (676a), pp. 95—100, who comments on 
Josephus’ version (Ant. 1.27ff.) of Genesis 1.2. 

Holscher (676b), p. 44, concludes that Josephus (Ant. 1. 39) betrays his 
Alexandrian source in his comments on the Gihon and the Nile Rivers. He also 
comments (pp. 49, 69, 71, 73) on Josephus’ table of the peoples descended from 
Noah; in particular (pp. 49, 71) he discusses Josephus’ equation (and that of 
Jerahmeel 31. 1) of Magog and the Scythians (Ant. 1. 123) and (pp. 25—26) the 
equation of Put and the Libyans (Ant. 1. 132—133), as well as (p. 48) the equa¬ 
tion of Seba and Meroe in Ethiopia (Ant. 2. 249). 

Glasson (676c), pp. 78—79, notes that Josephus’ account (Ant. 1.70) of 
water and fire destroying the race of man is paralleled in the Pseudepigraphical 
'Life of Adam and Eve’, in the Talmud (Zevahim 116a) and in II Peter 3. 10—12. 

Speyer (676d), pp. 114—115, notes the similarity between Josephus (Ant. 
1. 70—71) and the Life of Adam and Eve 49—50 and Jubilees 8. 3. He cites a 
similar tradition in the Babylonian legend of Xisuthros in Berossus and Abyde- 
mos, as well as in Philo of Byblos (cf. Eusebius, Praeparatio Evangelica 19. 26, 
who remarks that Sanchuniathon set up the teaching of Hermes upon a monu¬ 
ment in the Temple of Amon). 

Reinink (676e) notes that in Antiquities 1. 71 Josephus says that the chil¬ 
dren of Seth sought to preserve their astronomical discoveries by writing them 
on pillars of brick and stone, adding that the stone pillar exists to this day in the 
land of Seiris. Reinink remarks that the term Seiris is based on the old Chinese 
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word for silk and that the people of Seiris are the Chinese, who were noted for 
their manufacture of silk. We may suggest, however, that Seir may refer to 
Mount Seir, which is mentioned in Deuteronomy 33.2 and elsewhere as a place 
where G-d appeared to the Israelites. 

Klijn (676f), pp. 23—25 and 121—124, notes the parallel between Josephus 
(Ant. 1.70), which speaks about the possibility of a destruction of the universe 
and a judgment first by fire and then by water, and the Life of Adam and Eve 
49—50, which likewise speaks of a future judgment, though there it is first by 
water and then by fire. Klijn concludes that both must have drawn upon a 
common tradition which was identified with the flood and the last judgment, 
and he suggest^ that this source was an Egyptian tradition mentioned by Syn- 
cellus about Thoth or Hermes writing on pillars before the flood. 

Dexinger (676g) declines to accept the view that Josephus, in his reference 
(Ant. 1. 73) to &YY£koi 0eou, was thinking of the Sethites. 

Kraft (676h), citing Antiquities 1. 85, 4. 326, and 9. 28, concludes that for 
Josephus Enoch is neither a revealer nor a holy person. 

Johnson (676i), pp. 30—31, compares Josephus’ genealogy of the 
patriarchs (Ant. 1.86) with the Hebrew Masoretic Text (Gen. 5.3 — 31), the 
Septuagint, the Samaritan version, the Book of Jubilees, and the 'Assumption of 
Moses’; and he concludes that Josephus is very probably consciously imitating 
Berossus. 

Borst (676j), vol. 1, pp. 170—174, notes that Josephus’ table of nations 
(Ant. 1. 122 — 147) does not contain all the contemporary peoples because the 
Bible has antiquarian, not actual, interest for Josephus; for him, even less than 
for Philo, it is the book of books. B orst also comments briefly on hellenizations in 
Josephus’ version of this passage and on his relation to Pseudo-Philo’s 'Biblical 
Antiquities’, the Ezra-Apocalypse, and the Baruch-Apocalypse. 

Christides (676k) notes that Josephus (Ant. 8. 164) locates Ophir, one of 
the most enigmatic names in the Table of Peoples (Gen. 10. 29), in India. 
Josephus (Ant. 1. 147) likewise notes that the people of Yoktan live in India. 


10.6: Josephus’ Portrayal of Abraham, Melchisedek, and Isaac 

(677) Otto Schmitz: Abraham im Spatjudentum und im Urchristentum. In: Aus Schrift 
und Geschichte. Theologische Abhandlungen Adolf Schlatter zu seinem 70. Geburts- 
tage dargebracht von Freunden und Schiilern. Stuttgart 1922. Pp. 99—123. 

(678) Samuel Sandmel: Abraham’s Knowledge of the Existence of G-d. In: Harvard Theo¬ 
logical Review 44, 1951, pp. 137—139. 

(679) Samuel Sandmel: Philo’s Place in Judaism: A Study of Conceptions of Abraham in 
Jewish Literature, Part 2. In: Hebrew Union College Annual 26, 1955, pp. 151 — 332. 

(680) Samuel Sandmel: Philo’s Place in Judaism. Cincinnati 1956. 

(681) Louis H. Feldman: Abraham the Greek Philosopher in Josephus. In: Transactions of 
the American Philological Association 99, 1968, pp. 143 — 156. 

(682) James R. Lord: Abraham: A Study in Ancient Jewish and Christian Interpretation. 
Diss., Ph. D., Duke University, Durham, North Carolina 1968. 

(683) Gunter Mayer: Aspekte des Abrahamsbildes in der hellenistisch-jiidischen Literatur. 
In: Evangelische Theologie 32, 1972, pp. 118 — 127. 
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(684) Ben Zion Wacholder: Pseudo-Eupolemus’ Two Greek Fragments on the Life of 
Abraham. In: Hebrew Union College Annual 34, 1963, pp. 83—113. 

(685) Daniel J. Harrington: Abraham Traditions in the Testament of Abraham and in the 
'Rewritten Bible’ of the Intertestamental Period. In: Robert A. Kraft, ed., 1972 Pro¬ 
ceedings: International Organization for Septuagint and Cognate Studies, no. 2, 1972, 
pp. 155—164. 

(686) Louis Ginzberg: The Legends of the Jews. Vol. 5. Philadelphia 1925. 

(687) Geza Vermes: Scripture and Tradition in Judaism: Haggadic Studies. Leiden 1961. 

(688) Ben Zion Wacholder: How Long Did Abram Stay in Egypt?: A Study in Hellenis¬ 
tic, Qumran, and Rabbinic Chronography. In: Hebrew Union College Annual 35, 
1964, pp. 43 — 56. Rpt. in his: Essays on Jewish Chronology and Chronography. New 
York 1976. Pp. 45-58. 

(689) Helga Rusche: Die Gestalt des Melchisedek. In: Miinchener Theologische Zeitschrift 
6, 1955, pp. 230-252. 

(690) M. Peter: Melchizedek w egzegezie judaistycznej (= Melchizedek in Jewish Exegesis). 
In: Analecta Cracoviana 3, 1971, pp. 171 — 181. 

(691) David Lersch: Isaaks Opferung christlich gedeutet. Eine auslegungsgeschichtliche 
Untersuchung. Tubingen 1950. 

(691a) Hans-J. Schoeps: Aus friihchristlicher Zeit. Religionsgeschichtliche Untersuchungen. 
Tubingen 1950. 

(691b) Matthias Delcor: Melchizedek from Genesis to the Qumran Texts and the Epistle to 
the Hebrews. In: Journal for the Study of Judaism 2, 1971, pp. 115 — 135. 

(691c) Fred L. Horton: The Melchizedek Tradition. A Critical Examination of the Sources 
to the Fifth Century A.D. and in the Epistle to the Hebrews (Studiorum Novi Testa- 
menu Societas, Monograph series, 30). Cambridge 1976. 

(691 d) Matthias Delcor: La portee chronologique de quelques interpretations du Targoum 
Neophyti contenues dans le cycle d’Abraham. In: Journal for the Study of Judaism 1, 
1970, pp. 105-119. 

(691 e) Roger le Deaut: La Nuit Pascale. Essai sur la signification de la Paque juive a partir 
du Targum d’Exode XII 42. Rome 1963. 

(691 f) Robert J. Daly: The Soteriological Significance of the Sacrifice of Isaac. In: Catholic 
Biblical Quarterly 39, 1977, pp. 45 — 75. 

(691g) P. R. Davies and B. D. Chilton: The Aqedah: A Revised Tradition History. In: 
Catholic Biblical Quarterly 40, 1978, pp. 514—546. 

Schmitz (677), pp. 110—111, correctly, but all too briefly, notes that 
Josephus’ portrait of Abraham is directed to the taste of his Graeco-Roman 
readers and that it presents him as a folk-hero and more of a scientist than a 
prophet. 

Sandmel (678), commenting on Antiquities 1. 155—156, remarks that 
Josephus is like the rabbis in having Abraham discover G-d through a process 
of reasoning; but he does not note that Abraham’s proof in Josephus is quite 
different from that of the rabbis in that is stresses not the order but the aberra¬ 
tions in the movements of the heavenly bodies. 

Sandmel (679), pp. 180—198, and (680), pp. 59—76, argues that Josephus’ 
account lacks any striking, unified, and coherent conception, and that it is little 
more than a pedestrian recapitulation of the Bible, with a faint Hellenistic color, 
but devoid of insight and assessment. 

I (681) have suggested that, on the contrary, Josephus, for apologetic 
reasons, does present a coherent portrait of Abraham as a typical national hero 
such as was popular in Hellenistic times, with emphasis on him as a statesman, 
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philosopher, logician, rhetorician, scientist, and romantic hero. In particular, 
Abraham’s teleological proof for the existence of G-d (Ant. 1. 156), from the irre¬ 
gularities of the heavenly bodies, though it is in the form of the proofs pro¬ 
mulgated by the Greek philosophical schools, is found only in Josephus; it is 
clear from the context that Josephus is here combatting the Stoics. 

Lord (682), pp. 162 — 169, is a mere summary of the passages in which 
Josephus adds to the Biblical picture. He concludes, though without citing 
evidence, that Abraham’s characteristics are tailored to the Hellenistic ideal. He 
correctly notes that Josephus is not interested in Abraham as the father of the 
Jewish faith, but he does not explain why this is so, namely because Josephus is 
an apologetic historian rather than a writer on theology, on which, says 
Josephus (Ant. 1.25 and elsewhere), he will write a separate work. 

Mayer (683) presents a useful survey of the motifs found in the depiction 
of Abraham in various Hellenistic authors, including Josephus, but strangely 
ignoring Pseudo-Philo, in his role as the father of nations, the inventor and 
transmitter of culture, the philosopher, and ideal ruler. Such a portrait, he cor¬ 
rectly suggests, may be influenced by Neo-Pythagorean ideals and would be 
useful to Jews in their propaganda seeking — with extraordinary success, as it 
turned our — converts among Gentiles. 

Wacholder (684), comparing the portrait of Abraham the astrologer in 
Pseudo-Eupolemus, Artapanus, Josephus, and, to some degree, rabbinic 
literature, concludes that Josephus was not dependent on Pseudo-Eupolemus, 
who differs from the Hellenistic and rabbinic sources in making astrology the 
main theme of Abraham’s accomplishments. Such a conclusion seems premature 
in view of the fragmentary nature of Pseudo-Eupolemus. 

Harrington (685) notes that the major similarity between Josephus and 
the Testament of Abraham is to be found in the tradition that the angels only 
seemed to eat (Ant. 1. 197) and that the food of the angel Michael was eaten by 
a devouring spirit (Testament of Abraham 4). But, we may remark, this motif is 
found not only in Philo (De Abrahamo 118) but also frequently in the Talmudic 
and midrashic literature (see Ginzberg [686], vol. 5, p. 236, n. 143). Again, the 
motif of Abraham’s hospitality found in Josephus (Ant. 1.200) and the 
Testament of Abraham (1) is also found in Philo (De Abrahamo 114), as well as 
often in the Talmudic literature (see Ginzberg [686], vol. 5, p. 235, n. 140). 

Vermes (687), p. 207, notes Josephus’ rational explanations of why 
Abraham did not say that Sarah was his wife (Ant. 1. 162), as well as of the means 
by which Sarah was saved, namely, by the outbreak of disease and political 
disturbance (Ant. 1. 164). He suggests that Josephus’ apologetic point of view in 
his treatment of Abraham and Sarah is similar to that of the Dead Sea Genesis 
Apocryphon; but the latter, we may remark, is too fragmentary for a definitive 
judgment. 

Wacholder (688) notes that in the War 4. 530, Josephus says that Hebron 
was seven years older than Memphis, but that he does not mention that the city 
was completed when Abram was on his way to Egypt, a detail found in 
Jubilees and in the 'Genesis Apocryphon’ but not in the Talmudic tradition. 
From this he concludes that Josephus was sometimes influenced by the rabbinic 
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tradition rather than by the exegesis preserved at Qumran. But the argumentum 
ex silentio, which is always dangerous, is particularly so when applied to 
Talmudic tradition, since so many of the midrashic traditions are lost. 

Rusche (689), who examines the figure of Melchisedek (Genesis 14. 18ff.) 
in Philo, Josephus, rabbinic literature, and the Church Fathers, concludes that 
Josephus, as Philo and the rabbis, has little to contribute to the theological 
understanding of the portrayal. 

Wacholder (684) notes that the business-like relations of Abraham and 
Melchisedek have no parallel in Pseudo-Eupolemus and hence militate against 
the theory of Josephus’ dependence upon that work. 

I have not seen Peter (690), who traces the treatment of Melchizedek in 
the 'Genesis Apocryphon’, the Book of Jubilees, Philo, and Josephus among 
others. 

Lerch (691), pp. 25—27, presents a general treatment of the history of the 
theme of the sacrifice of Isaac (Genesis 22. 1 — 19) from Philo and Josephus to 
modern times; but his treatment of Josephus, pp. 25—27, while noting briefly 
the differences between Josephus and the Bible, fails to note Josephus’ Helleni- 
zations, especially his introduction of Stoic terminology. 

Schoeps (691a), p. 31, comments on Seth’s descendants and (p. 24) on the 
theme of Abraham as an astrologer (Ant. 1. 167). 

Delcor (691b) comments on the relative little success that the figure of 
Melchizedek (Ant. 1. 179—181) had in Biblical literature, ascribing this to his 
Canaanite origins. He notes that even the Hasmonean priests (Ant. 16. 163) 
avoided calling themselves priests of the order of Melchizedek, referring to 
themselves merely as “priests of the Most High G-d,” alluding doubtlessly, he 
says, to the G-d of Melchizedek. Delcor suggests that when Hyrcanus took 
this title he had ambitions of placing his G-d above all others, and that the 
Romans accepted this, as seen by the edict of Augustus (Ant. 16. 163). We may 
comment, however, that the Hasmoneans may have taken this appellation 
because Zeus was known as “Hypsistos” (“most high”), and that this may be 
further evidence of their high degree of Hellenization. Hyrcanus would have 
been ill-advised, indeed, to seek to elevate the Jewish G-d above all others; and 
we have no evidence that he had any ambitions outside the land of Israel itself, 
presumably because he was enough of a realist to perceive the limitations of his 
power. 

Horton (691c) traces the Melchizedek tradition from Genesis through 
Philo, Josephus, the Dead Sea Scrolls, and Rabbinic, Patristic, and Gnostic 
literature. He notes, pp. 82 — 83, that the idea that the first temple was built by 
Melchizedek is dropped in Josephus (Ant. 1. 179—181) and wonders whether 
this idea may not represent a tspog koyog about the Temple in Jerusalem; but 
we may comment that the passage in Josephus is too short to be significant. 

Delcor (69Id) concludes that the changes made in the Targum Neofiti and 
in Josephus (Ant. 1. 186) and in II Baruch on Genesis 12. 6 pertaining to the oak 
of Mamre are designed to combat superstitious practices. The idea that the three 
incorporeal visitors of Genesis 18.8 only appear to eat is in Philo and in 
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Josephus. There are close correspondences between Neofiti’s geography in 
Genesis 14 and those of the 'Genesis Apocryphon’ and Josephus. 

Le Deaut (691e), p. 22, concludes that Josephus did not dissociate the 
Biblical text from haggadic embellishments. In particular, pp. 184—188, he 
summarizes Josephus’ account of Abraham and of the sacrifice of Isaac (Ant. 
1. 222—236), noting haggadic additions. 

Daly (69If) surveys the treatment of the sacrifice of Isaac in the Bible 
(Gen. 22. 1 — 18), the Targumim, Jubilees, Philo, IV Maccabees, Josephus (Ant. 
1.222—236), and Pseudo-Philo’s 'Biblical Antiquities’. He lists ten important 
haggadic elements in Josephus’ account, noting that the absence of the concept 
of faith shows how far Josephus was theologically from the Scriptural account. 
He concludes that Josephus did not feel very comfortable in relating the incident 
to his cultured pagan readers, as can be seen from his theological faux pas (Ant. 
1.233) of having G-d himself apologize for giving the command to Abraham to 
sacrifice his son. Daly notes Josephus’ disagreement with the Targumic idea 
that Isaac was actually sacrificed and with the Philonic view that the sacrifice 
was considered as if it had actually been carried out; but he does not explain the 
reason, namely that Josephus is an apologist who seeks implicitly to contrast the 
Akedah (the account of the sacrifice of Isaac) with the sacrifice of Iphigenia, 
which was actually carried out. Daly concludes that the theology of the Akedah 
had, through these treatments by Philo, Pseudo-Philo, and Josephus, become 
accessible to Christian writers by the beginning of the second century. We may, 
however, comment that it is not until the third century that extant Church 
Fathers refer to the Akedah passage in Josephus, that they never refer to the 
passage in Pseudo-Philo, and that most likely they derived their theology of the 
Akedah from a direct reading of the Biblical passage itself. 

Davies and Chilton (691 g) deny that the Akedah doctrine is found in 
Josephus or, for that matter, in Philo or Pseudo-Philo’s 'Biblical Antiquities’, 
and hence that it is not an antecedent of New Testament soteriology. They cite 
two important new elements in Josephus’ account, namely that Isaac is informed 
just before the sacrifice is to be performed and greets the news with joy and 
rushes to the altar, and secondly that Josephus gives Isaac’s age as twenty-five, 
whereas the Hebrew text says that he was “a lad.” By having Isaac co-operate 
willingly in the sacrifice Josephus avoids the horror that such a story would 
otherwise have aroused in pagan readers. As to Isaac’s age, they note that 
twenty-five is apparently the minimum age for active service in the war, ac¬ 
cording to the Dead Sea Scroll of the War of the Sons of Light and the Sons of 
Darkness, and that hence Isaac serves as the prototype of the voluntary martyr. 
We may, however, suggest that the Adler manuscript of the Midrash Genesis 
Rabbah 56. 8 declares that Isaac was twenty-six at the time of the Akedah, and 
that according to Jubilees 17. 15 he was twenty-three; hence it is not necessary 
to assume that Josephus’ source was the Dead Sea Sect, though admittedly there 
is a close relationship between the Book of Jubilees and the Sect. As to Isaac’s 
willingness to be sacrificed, this attitude, we may remark, is found throughout 
rabbinic literature (Genesis Rabbah 56.3—4 and parallels); but, we may note, 
the unique feature of Josephus’ account is that Isaac submitted chiefly because of 
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filial piety, a point that would certainly appeal to Greek readers. Davies and 
Chilton, moreover, have missed the most important difference between Jo¬ 
sephus and other Jewish sources, namely that Josephus omits the idea that G-d 
tested both Abraham and Isaac, a notion that is crucial for the understanding of 
theodicy. We may object, too, that the concept of the sacrifice of Isaac as show¬ 
ing the value of martyrdom, as seen, for example, in IV Maccabees 13. 12, is not 
to be found in Josephus, despite the claim of Davies and Chilton. They 
suggest that Isaac is the prototype of those who were active in the war against 
the Romans; but we may remark that Josephus’ opposition to the war was so 
fundamental that this equation is hard to accept in view of Josephus’ obvious ad¬ 
miration for Isaac. In any case, they conclude, Josephus cannot vouch for any 
pre-Christian Jewish doctrine, since his work is contemporary with or even 
sometimes posterior to the New Testament, though we may remark that there 
are so many places where Josephus agrees with Midrashic traditions, which 
ultimately almost certainly pre-date the New Testament, that this conclusion 
seems unconvincing. 


10.7: Joseph 

(692) Martin Braun: Griechischer Roman und hellenistische Geschichtsschreibung. Frank¬ 
furt 1934. 

(693) Martin Braun: History and Romance in Graeco-Oriental Literature. Oxford 1938. 

(694) Haim Schwarzbaum: Studies in Jewish and World Folklore. Berlin 1968. 

(695) Hans Sprodowsky: Die Hellenisierung der Geschichte von Joseph in Aegypten bei 
Flavius Josephus. Diss., Greifswald 1937 (= Greifswalder Beitrage zur Literatur- und 
Stilforschung, 18). 

(696) Hans Priebatsch: Die Josephsgeschichte in der Weltliteratur. Eine legendengeschicht- 
liche Studie. Breslau 1937. 

(697) T. C. G. Thornton: Trees, Gibbets and Crosses. In: Journal of Theological Studies 23, 
1972, pp. 130-131. 

(697a) A. M. Goldberg: Joseph in der Sicht des Judentums der Antike. In: Bibel und Kirche 
21, 1966, pp. 11-15. 

(697b) Edgar W. Smith: Joseph Material in Joseph and Asenath and Josephus Relating to the 
Testament of Joseph. In: George W. E. Nickelsburg, ed., Studies on the Testament 
of Joseph (Septuagint and Cognate Studies, 5). Missoula, Montana 1975. Pp. 133 — 137. 

The only portion of Josephus’ retelling of the Bible that has been dealt with 
thoroughly is the story of Joseph and Potiphar’s wife. Braun (692), in a pioneer 
work, examines the erotic-novelistic motifs introduced by Josephus into his 
account of Joseph. In a supplementary work Braun (693) has an important, if 
brief (106-page), discussion of the conventional Hellenistic novelistic (especially 
erotic) elements in Josephus’ paraphrase of the Bible in the early books of the 
'Antiquities’ generally. He compares the treatments of the story of Joseph and 
Potiphar’s wife in Genesis, the Testament of Joseph in the Pseudepigrapha, and 
Josephus, and discusses the indebtedness of the latter two versions to the 
Phaedra myth as treated by Euripides and to erotic motifs found in the later 
Greek novels. Braun concludes that Josephus Hellenizes Biblical and Haggadic 
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tales so that they become something completely new and different, whereas the 
Testament of Joseph Judaizes alien elements. 

Schwarzbaum (694) rightly objects that such a conclusion is premature 
until we have a thorough folkloristic comparative study of Josephus’ narrative 
material, which he, one of the giants in the field of folklore, says, is one of the 
vital tasks of scholarship in this area. My own studies, however, which have 
now embraced a large portion of Josephus’ Biblical paraphrase, tend to confirm 
strongly the conclusion of Braun. 

Sprodowsky (695), in comparing Josephus’ account of Joseph with that of 
the Bible, concludes, but hardly proves, that Josephus has drawn upon an older 
source, in which Sprodowsky sees the Alexandrian-Jewish tradition. Neither 
Braun nor Sprodowsky has, however, made the thorough study of the Hellen¬ 
istic historians, notably Dionysius of Halicarnassus, so necessary for the under¬ 
standing of Josephus’ viewpoint; and Sprodowsky has even neglected to con¬ 
sider Josephus’ indebtedness to such Graeco-Jewish historians as Demetrius, 
Pseudo-Hecataeus, Eupolemus, and Artapanus. 

Priebatsch (696), pp. 33 — 35, discusses the relationship of the Joseph 
narrative in Josephus to his account of the Essenes. 

Thornton (697) cites Antiquities 2. 73, where Joseph predicts that on the 
third day the baker will be crucified, as well as Antiquities 11. 208 and Philo, De 
Specialibus Legibus 3. 152, which similarly refer to crucifixion, as evidence that 
Hellenistic Jews interpreted Biblical passages which originally mentioned 
hanging as referring to crucifixion, a form of execution which was familiar to 
them from the Roman Empire. 

I have not seen Goldberg (697a), p. 13, who deals with Josephus’ portrait 
of Joseph. 

Smith (697b) presents a very brief summary of similarities between 'Joseph 
and Asenath’, and the 'Testament of Joseph’ in their accounts of Joseph, 
particularly in their treatment of Asenath, the seductive woman, and concludes 
that of the two sources thus compared with the 'Testament of Joseph’ that of 
'Joseph and Asenath’ is closer in detail. Smith, however, is apparently unaware 
of the works of Sprodowsky (695) and Braun (692) (693) on this very subject, 
and he has neglected to consider the motifs, particularly the lovesickness of 
Asenath, as Hellenizations reminiscent of the story of Hippolytus and Phaedra 
and of Greek novels. Such a study is, in addition, incomplete without reference 
to the many parallels in midrashim and in the Church Fathers. 


10.8: Moses and the Exodus 
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Von Ranke (698) presents a summary of Josephus’ numerous additions to 
the Biblical narrative of Moses; but his notion that some of Josephus’ additions 
passed over into the rabbinic writings is unacceptable, since Josephus is never 
mentioned by the rabbis and there is no evidence that they knew his works. 
Moreover, there is much indirect evidence in the Bible itself, notably in such 
books as Ruth and Daniel, of the antiquity of the oral tradition embodied in 
rabbinic tradition. 

Halevy (699) surveys the question of the additions of Josephus and his 
sources and concludes that the chief supplement, the episode of Moses’ military 
campaign in Ethiopia and his marriage to the Ethiopian princess, arose from his 
attempt to explain the passing allusion in the Bible (Numbers 12. 1) to the 
Cushite woman whom Moses married. Rappaport (700), p. 117, n. 141, argues 
that Halevy, p. 114, is wrong in assuming that a single word ’Cushite’ could 
have given rise to so far-reaching a legend, but rather that the legend leaned on 
this word. It is highly unlikely, we may remark, that Josephus originated this 
enormous tale, especially since in the extant fragments of the Hellenistic-Jewish 
historian Artapanus of the second quarter of the first century B.C.E. we have 
several extra-Biblical details (though not the romantic tale about the princess) 
found in Josephus, such as the statement that Moses was given command of the 
Egyptian troops by Pharaoh against the Ethiopians. In the twelfth century we 
find a story of Moses’ campaign in Ethiopia and of his marriage with the widow 
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of the Ethiopian king in the Chronicles of Jerahmeel. A common and now lost 
source seems the most likely explanation for these generally agreeing but some¬ 
what divergent traditions. 

Bieler (701), vol. 1, pp. 18—19; vol. 2, pp. 30—34, emphasizes the extent 
to which Josephus’ account of Moses conforms to the biography of a typical 
Hellenistic 0£ioq avrjQ. We may comment that while this is true he does not go 
as far as Artapanus and Philo. 

Braun (702) effectively examines Josephus’ version of Moses as an example 
of a hero romance in the Hellenistic tradition. He notes that the stress on Moses 
as the great legislator of his people, while of course closely in line with Jewish 
tradition, is nonetheless also consonant with the Greek tradition that glorified 
Lycurgus and Solon because the giving of laws was central in their lives. 

Vermes (703), in his survey of the portrayal of Moses in Josephus and in 
Pseudo-Philo’s 'Biblical Antiquities’, suggests that one may trace the historical 
development of the aggadic tradition just as, he says, one may discern the devel¬ 
opment of Halakhic tradition. In view of the loss of most of our sources and the 
fact that our extant accounts, including Josephus, may and most probably do go 
back to more than one source, such a theory seems difficult to prove. 

Meeks (704), pp. 131 — 146, presenting an overall view of Moses in the 
writings of Josephus, concludes that Josephus has drawn from haggadic tradi¬ 
tions but that at the same time he has given Moses the characteristic elements of 
the Hellenistic 0elos dvfjQ, though he avoids original elements. 

Tiede (705), pp. 207—240, suggests that rather than regard Josephus as 
making his Moses correspond to a general Hellenistic image of the 0Eioq dvrjp, 
we should analyze the portrait to perceive those particular qualities which Jo¬ 
sephus ascribes to Moses so as to make him as appealing as possible to his au¬ 
dience. He notes that unlike Artapanus Josephus abbreviates the Biblical cata¬ 
logue of Moses’ miracles and stresses the subordination of Moses to G-d in such 
activities. And yet, says Tiede, in Josephus’ statements about Moses as a law¬ 
giver he approaches divine status, since he calls him 0etog dvrjg (Ant. 3. 180). 
We may comment that Josephus is here merely rendering the Bible’s statement 
(Exodus 4. 16 and 7. 1) that Moses was as G-d to Aaron and to Pharaoh. Tiede 
concludes that Josephus’ Moses was a paradigm of the virtues of the ideal sage 
so highly prized in Roman society. 

Perrot (706) studies the infancy narratives in the Bible, including that of 
Moses, as preserved in Jubilees, I Enoch, the Dead Sea 'Genesis Apocryphon’, 
Philo, Josephus, and Pseudo-Philo’s 'Biblical Antiquities’, and concludes that 
prior to the Christian era and the stories of the infancy of Jesus there existed a 
narrative tradition connected with the infancy of great Biblical heroes which 
may have had its genesis in the system of Scripture readings practiced in the land 
of Israel. Perrot, however, fails to consider that Josephus, at least, in his 
embellishments, may also have been influenced by the stories of the birth of 
Oedipus, the Persian king Cyrus, and the Roman Romulus among others. 

Silver (707) compares the accounts of Moses’ Nubian campaign in Arta¬ 
panus (ap. Eusebius, Praeparatio Evangelica 9. 27) and Josephus (Ant. 2. 243 — 
253), stressing four common elements in particular — Moses’ generalship, Egyp- 
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tian duplicity, the ibis, and the Nubian woman. He concludes that these texts 
are part of a polemic against anti-Semitic attacks that had sought to downgrade 
Moses as a despicable traitor-priest who had served the devil Typhon-Seth. He 
suggests that Josephus uses the ibis, a symbol of Egyptian loyalty, to emphasize 
Moses’ patriotism and that this use of the ibis reflects memories of an early 
syncretistic cult of the Egyptian Diaspora which centered on Moses as healer 
and intercessor. We may comment that the fact, cited by Silver, that Moses’ 
name is invoked in magical papyri does not, as he claims, indicate an early syn¬ 
cretism bur rather a later syncretism which, in view of Moses’ reputation in both 
the Bible and in Jewish oral tradition, associated him with magic powers. 

The date of the Exodus was the subject of much dispute in antiquity, as 
Wacholder (708) has shown. According to Josephus (Against Apion 2. 17) 
Apion had dated the Exodus in 753 B.C.E., whereas the Church Fathers Tatian, 
Clement, and Eusebius attribute to Apion a synchronism of Moses, Inachus, 
and Amosis and hence a date of 1976 B.C.E. He suggests that Josephus and the 
Fathers may be quoting different parts of Apion’s work, but this would still 
leave Apion contradicting himself within a comparatively short work; and, more¬ 
over, Josephus takes the trouble to compare Apion’s date with those of Manetho, 
Lysimachus and Apollonius Molon. Inasmuch as he is eager to refute the theory 
that the Exodus took place recently and to prove that Moses’ claim to real 
antiquity is well-founded it would have been to his advantage to show that 
Apion had contradicted himself — and this Josephus does not do. A more likely 
hypothesis, we may suggest, is that Apion was interpolated by various redactors. 
Alternatively we may theorize that a work circulated under Apion’s name which 
better suited the chronology of the Fathers or that they had confused Apion with 
one of the several other Egyptian anti-Semitic writers on the Exodus. For a 
systematic consideration of Josephus’ chronology, as compared with that of 
Africanus, Eusebius, and Sothis, see Helck (709), pp. 36—38 and 62 — 64, on the 
Hyksos, and pp. 38—46 and 64 — 72, on the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Dynas¬ 
ties. 

Heinemann (710) notes that whereas the midrashic tradition (Genesis 
Rabbah 91. 2) and Pseudo-Philo (Biblical Antiquities 9. 3) state that Jacob 
descended to Egypt 210 years before the Exodus, Josephus gives the number as 
215. The Pentateuch (Exodus 12. 40) gives the total number of years between 
Abraham’s descent into Egypt and the Exodus as 430; and one is tempted to 
think that Josephus has conveniently but arbitrarily divided this 430-year period 
into exactly equal periods. But Heinemann shows that the rabbinic tractate 
Pirke de-Rabbi Eliezer 48 may give us a clue to the fact that Josephus has an alternate 
tradition, namely that five years before Jacob descended to Egypt Joseph’s two 
sons were born to him. That this is indeed an old and authentic tradition is 
verified by the fact that the Samaritan midrash 'Memar Marqah’ also states that 
the Exodus took place 215 years after Jacob’s descent into Egypt. We may add 
that, interestingly enough, the Talmud (Megillah 9a) lists Exodus 12. 40 as one 
of the passages in which the translators of the Septuagint were authorized to 
change the text, so that they wrote that the Israelites spent 430 years in Egypt 
“and in other lands” (our Septuagint has added “in the land of Canaan,” and 
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the Alexandrian manuscript adds “they and their fathers”). Apparently the 
passage was a crux and subject to various traditions. 

Loewenstamm (711) (712) presents an exhaustive comparison of the Biblical 
account of the Exodus, particularly the plagues and the splitting of the Red Sea, 
with those of the rabbis and the Graeco-Jewish (including Philo, Pseudo-Philo, 
and Josephus) and Gentile writers. He does not give sufficient weight to reasons 
which may have led Josephus to alter the Biblical version, namely his apologetic 
concerns in addressing his Greek audience. 

Le Deaut (713) surveys the treatment of Miriam in Josephus and in 
Pseudo-Philo’s ’Biblical Antiquities’and comments that Josephus, like Ezekiel, 
the Hellenistic Jewish tragedian of the first century B.C.E., reports without 
comment the activities of Miriam in saving her brother. 

Horn and Wood (714) comment on Antiquities 1.81, where Josephus 
refers to Exodus 12. 2 on Moses’ instituting the month of Nisan as the beginning 
of the year for ecclesiastical purposes, in contrast to the beginning of the civil 
year. 

Malina (715), p. 54, notes close resemblances between the language of 
Josephus (Ant. 3. 26 — 32) in his description of the manna and in his exegesis of 
the place name Gilgal, on the one hand, and the language of the Targum Pseudo- 
Jonathan and that of Targum Neofiti and a manuscript fragment of a Palestinian 
Targum to the prophets in the library of the Jewish Theological Seminary of 
New York, on the other hand. He concludes that Josephus was probably 
dependent upon a Targum; but the instances are few and may reflect merely the 
fact that Aramaic was Josephus’ mother-tongue. 

Vermes (716), commenting on Antiquities 3. 26, likewise notes the simi¬ 
larity with Pseudo-Philo, the New Testament, the Targum Neofiti, and rabbinic 
sources. 

Pelletier (717) cites Antiquities 14. 105 for the textual criticism of the 
Septuagint version of Exodus 22. 36. 

Mateu y Llopis (718) comments on Antiquities 3. 195, which states that 
the Hebrew shekel is equivalent to four Attic drachmas. 

Smolar and Aberbach (719) suggest that Josephus omitted the story of 
the golden calf (Exodus 32) for apologetic reasons, especially since Josephus, 
himself a priest, sought to avoid anything that might be disparaging to the rep¬ 
utation of the high priest Aaron, who was directly involved. We may here note, 
however, that the Mishnah (Megillah 4. 10) lists the second account of the Golden 
Calf (Exodus 32. 21 —25) as one of the passages to be read but not translated in the 
synagogue. The Gemara (Megillah 25 a) on this passage raises the possibility that 
perhaps we should abstain from reading the first account (Exodus 23. 1—20) out 
of respect for Israel, but rules against it. Perhaps, we may suggest, Josephus 
followed a tradition which ruled otherwise. 

Mayer (720), pp. 15 — 16, compares Josephus’ account (Ant. 4. 78 — 82) of 
the rite of the Red Heifer with the Biblical version (Numbers 19) and concludes 
that Josephus’ changes are due to the fact that he is addressing a Graeco-Roman 
audience. This is often so, we may remark, but in this instance, however, the 
changes may be explained in one case (Ant. 4. 79) by the fact that he is 
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following a reading of the Septuagint and in other places by noting that he is fol¬ 
lowing traditions paralleled in extant midrashim. 

Attridge (721) contends that in his paraphrase of the accounts of the 
desert revolts and of the settlement of Canaan in Books 4 and 5 of the 'An¬ 
tiquities’ Josephus presents a most emphatic ethical interpretation. Josephus here 
contrasts the excellence of the Mosaic 'aristocratic’ constitution with the tyranny 
of individuals who are overcome by passions and that of the state headed by such 
rulers. 

Harrington (722) compares the Hebrew text of Deuteronomy 31 — 34 
with Jubilees, Pseudo-Philo’s 'Biblical Antiquities’, and Josephus (Ant. 4. 302 — 
331) and notes that both Pseudo-Philo and Josephus retain the apostasy-punish- 
ment-vindication scheme of Deuteronomy 31—32, while Jubilees 1 refines the 
pattern by inserting 'repentance’. Josephus is distinctive in looking upon the 
pattern as continuing in Israel’s history rather than as a single event. 

Haacker and Schafer (723) compare the account of the death of Moses in 
Josephus with that in Pseudo-Philo’s 'Biblical Antiquities’, the 'Assumption of 
Moses’, the 'Memar Marqah’, and rabbinic literature. They note that in Josephus, 
even more strongly than in Deuteronomy, the law is presented as the personal 
legacy of Moses. In the description of Moses’ death the Stoic influences are un¬ 
mistakable. They note that Josephus’ account of the death of Moses has tradi¬ 
tional motifs found in the description of the death of great heroes, such as 
Heracles and Romulus. 

Vermes (723a), p. 143, notes that Josephus (Ant. 3. 26—27) incorporates 
two significant haggadic elements, that the heavenly food was obtained only 
through Moses, and that he was the first to receive it and subsequently gave it to 
the astonished Israelites, who had imagined it to be snow. 

Petit (723b) notes that Philo’s Hypothetica 6. 2. 3. 8, in its portrait of 
Moses guiding the Israelites through the wilderness, contradicts the Bible in a 
number of respects and highlights the Stoic idea of the incorporeality of the 
virtue of the wise man. She cites briefly, as parallels in this fashioning of an ideal 
image of Moses, the writings of Artapanus, Josephus, and Ezekiel the tragedian. 
As examples of Josephus’ suppressions of the Biblical text Petit cites the death 
of the Egyptian (Ex. 2. 11 — 12) and the golden calf (Ex. 32). 

Rajak (732c) concludes that it is probable, if not certain, that Josephus’ 
source for his account of Moses’ expedition against Ethiopia was an Alexandrian 
Jewish written work, since some of the material does not suit him well, it being 
unlikely that he carried in his head the details about ibises, Ethiopia, and Meroe 
that are found in his narrative. She says that Josephus’ source was written prior 
to Artapanus, and that both this source and Artapanus probably drew upon a 
common fund of oral and written material. And yet, Rajak admits that there is 
no evidence elsewhere in Josephus’ Moses narrative that he was dependent upon 
an Alexandrian or, for that matter, any other written source. We may comment 
that, in view of the greater emphasis on the oral transmission of such midrashic 
traditions during this period it is at least as likely that Josephus drew directly 
upon an oral source. The fact that elements of the story appear in the Targumim 
shows that we are dealing with an oral tradition independent of Alexandria. 
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Rajak says that here is the best way of explaining the complex relationship 
between Josephus and Artapanus and the rich, inventive detail found in both; 
but her case is entirely conjectural, and she has no conclusive evidence. Indeed, 
she has failed to examine Josephus’ technique in retelling other Biblical episodes 
and hence does not consider the possibility that Josephus introduced details of 
his own, presumably for apologetic reasons. Moreover, the fact, we may add, 
that Josephus is a literary’ account influenced by the ethnographic tradition 
shows not necessarily that he had a literary source but that he himself revised it. 

Rankin (723d), pp. 9—11 and 14 — 15, notes parallels between the depiction 
of Moses in Josephus and in the Hebrew 'Chronicle of Moses’, written during 
the early Middle Ages, particularly in the portrayal of Moses as a military leader 
in the period before the Exodus from Egypt. Noting that Josephus (Ant. 2. 347) 
declares that he has recounted each detail just as he found it in the sacred books, 
Rankin concludes that, since Josephus has added numerous details that are not 
found in the Biblical narrative, the sacred books here mentioned must be 
midrashic works which were extant in Josephus’ day. We may add that a work 
such as the Dead Sea Genesis Apocryphon, which certainly antedates Josephus, 
indicates that there were indeed written midrashim prior to Josephus. 

Bloch (723e), showing the evolution of a tradition, analyzes various rab¬ 
binic versions of Pharaoh’s dream and of the prediction of one of the Egyptian 
scribes (Ant. 2. 205) that a child would be born to the Israelites who would 
overthrow the Egyptian sovereignty. 

MacDonald (723f), p. 189, notes the similarity between the medieval 
Samaritan account of the discovery by Pharaoh’s daughter of the infant Moses, 
whereupon she was cured of a disease upon beholding his radiance, and the 
account in Josephus of the princess’ discovery of Moses (Ant. 2. 224 — 237). We 
may comment that this corroborates the view that the Samaritans, despite their 
ostensible rejection of the Oral Law, retained oral traditions, especially those of 
a midrashic sort. 

Ferrari d’Occhieppo (723g), p. 13, comments on the affinity between 
the story (Ant. 2. 205—209) of the birth of Moses after an Egyptian sacred 
scribe had predicted the birth of an Israelite child who would abase Egyptian 
sovereignty and the orders given by the Egyptian pharaoh to destroy all male 
children born to the Israelites, on the one hand, and the story of the birth of 
Jesus and the slaughter of the innocents, on the other hand. 

I have not seen Rajak (732h), who discusses Josephus’ treatment of Moses, 
or her Appendix V, comparing Antiquities 2 and 3 with the Septuagint version 
of Exodus. 

Talbert (723i) comments, in particular, on the rumors that Moses, during 
his second absence of forty days, had been taken back to the Deity (Ant. 3. 96), 
that Moses was a man of G-d (Ant. 3. 180), and that Moses, upon his death, 
went back to the Deity (Ant. 4. 436). He compares the account of Moses’ death 
to that of Aeneas and Romulus and says that this echoes the 'death-ascension’ 
aspect of the mythology of the immortals among other peoples. He postulates 
that Josephus knew of a Jewish tradition of the end of Moses’ career that spoke 
of his passing in terms peculiar to those found among other Mediterranean 
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peoples. We may comment that it is precisely as a reaction against such a view 
that the Bible and Josephus insist that Moses died. 

I have not seen Graf (723j), pp. 131 — 144, who discusses the portrait of 
Moses in Josephus. 

Shinan (723k) compares Josephus’ account of Moses’ Ethiopian campaign 
(Ant. 2. 239—253) with the versions in Artapanus, Targum Pseudo-Jonathan, 
'The Chronicle of Moses’, and 'Sefer ha-Yashar’. 


10.9: Manetho, the Hyksos, and the Exodus 

(724) Eduard Meyer: Aegyptische Chronologie. Berlin 1904. 

(725) Richard Laqueur: Manethon (1). In: August Pauly and Georg Wissowa, edd., 
Realencyclopadie der klassischen Altertumswissenschaft 14. 1, 1928, cols. 1060—1101. 

(726) Isaak Heinemann: Antisemitismus. In: August Pauly and Georg Wissowa, edd., 
Realencyclopadie der klassischen Altertumswissenschaft, Supplementband 5, 1931, 
cols. 3—43. 

(727) William G. Waddell, ed. and trans.: Manetho (Loeb Classical Library). Cambridge, 
Mass. 1940. 

(728) Albrecht Alt: Die Herkunft der Hyksos in neuer Sicht. In: Berichte iiber die Ver- 
handlungen der Sachsischen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Leipzig, Philologisch- 
historische Klasse, Bd. 101, Heft 6, 1954. Reissued in: Kleine Schriften zur Geschichte 
des Volkes Israel. Vol. 3. Miinchen 1959. Pp. 72—98. 

(729) Pahor C. Labib: Die Herrschaft der Hyksos in Agypten und ihr Sturz. Diss., Berlin 
1934. Publ.: Gliickstadt 1936. 

(730) Arthur Allgeier, Biblische Zeitgeschichte in den Grundlinien dargestellt. Freiburg 
1937. 

(731) Robert M. Engberg: The Hyksos Reconsidered (Studies in Ancient Oriental Civiliza¬ 
tion, no. 18; originally issued as the author’s dissertation, University of Chicago, 
1937). Chicago 1939. 

(732) Etienne Drioton and Jacques Vandier: Les peuples de l’Orient Mediterranean. II: 
L’Egypte. Paris 1938. 

(733) Pierre Montet: Le roi Amenophis et les Impurs. In: Revue des Etudes anciennes 42, 
1940 (= Melanges Radet), pp. 263 — 269. 

(734) Paul Collomp: Manethon et le nom du nome ou fut Avaris. In: Revue des Etudes 
anciennes 42, 1940 (= Melanges Radet), pp. 74—85. 

(735) Herbert E. Winlock: The Rise and Fall of the Middle Kingdom in Thebes. New 
York 1947. 

(736) Jacques Schwartz: Le 'cycle de Petoubastis’ et les commentaires egyptiens de l’Exode. 
In: Bulletin de l’lnstitut Fran^ais d’Archeologie Orientale 49, 1949, pp. 67—83. 

(737) John A. Wilson: The Burden of Egypt. Chicago 1951. 

(738) Jean Berard: Les Hyksos et la Legende d’lo. In: Recherches sur le periode premyce- 
nienne. In: Syria 29, 1952, pp. 1—43. 

(739) Alan H. Gardiner: Egypt of the Pharaohs. Oxford 1961. 

(740) Hans Wolfgang Helck: Die Beziehungen Agyptens zu Vorderasien im 3. und 
2. Jahrtausend v. Chr. (Agyptologische Abhandlungen, 5). Wiesbaden 1962. 

(741) Albrecht Alt: Kleine Schriften zur Geschichte des Volkes Israel. 3 vols. Miinchen 
1953 — 59. Trans, (selections) into English by R. A. Wilson: Essays on Old Testament 
and Religion. Oxford 1966. 

(742) John van Seters: The Hyksos: A New Investigation. New Haven 1966. 
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(743) Donald B. Redford: History and Chronology of the Eighteenth Dynasty of Egypt: 
Seven Studies. Toronto 1967. 

(744) John G. Gager: Moses in Greco-Roman Paganism (Society of Biblical Literature, 
Monograph Series, 16). Nashville, Tennessee 1972. 

(744a) James T. Shotwell: The History of History. Vol. 1. Rev. ed., New York 1939. 
(744b) Pierre Montet: Le drame d’Avaris. Essai sur la penetration des Semites en Egypte. 
Paris 1941. 

(744c) Erik Hornung: Untersuchungen zur Chronologie und Geschichte des Neuen Reiches 
(Agyptologische Abhandlungen, edd. Wolfgang Helck and Eberhard Otto, Bd. 
11). Wiesbaden 1964. 

(744d) Aryeh Kasher: The Propaganda Purposes of Manetho’s Libellous Story about the 
Base Origin of the Jews (in Hebrew). In: B. Oded, et al., Mehkarim: Studies in the 
History of the Jewish People and the Land of Israel 3, Haifa 1974, pp. 69—84. 
(744e) Aryeh Kasher: Les Circonstances de la promulgation de l’edit de l’empereur Claude 
et de sa lettre aux Alexandrins (41 ap. J.-C.). In: Semitica 26, 1976, pp. 99—108. 
(744f) Lucio Troiani: Sui frammenti di Manetone nel primo libro del Contra Apionem di 
Flavio Giuseppe. In: Studi Classici e Orientali 24, 1975, pp. 97—126. 

(744g) Raoul Mortley: L’historiographie profane et les peres. In: Paganisme, Juda'isme, 
Christianisme. Influences et affrontements dans le monde antique: melanges offerts a 
Marcel Simon. Paris 1978. Pp. 315 — 327. 

(744h) G. I. Davies: The Way of the Wilderness: A Geographical Study of the Wilderness 
Itineraries in the Old Testament (Society for Old Testament Study, Monograph 
Series, 5). Cambridge 1979. 

(744i) Jack Finegan: Archaeological History of the Ancient Middle East. Boulder, Colorado 
1978. 

Josephus (Against Apion 1. 73—92) presents at some length, alternately 
quoting and paraphrasing, Manetho’s account of the Hyksos, whom Josephus 
equates with the ancestors of the Israelites, as evidence of the historicity of the 
Exodus. Inasmuch as the works of Manetho have been lost, these fragments 
assume great importance. There has long been debate as to the authenticity of 
these fragments. 

Meyer (724), 71 — 79, in his monumental work on Egyptian chronology, 
concludes that the text of Manetho originally contained no reference to the Jews 
but that it was later grossly interpolated. 

Laqueur (725) and Heinemann (726) subsequently adopted this view and 
argue that the authentic Manetho had actually written of the persecutions in¬ 
stituted by the henotheistic Pharaoh Amenhotep IV (Akhenaten). 

Waddell (727), pp. xv—xvi, adopts Laqueur’s thesis and suggests that a 
rationalistic critique of the genuine Manetho was written by a Hellenist and 
used by Josephus for his work, that Josephus originally knew only the genuine 
Manetho, but that later he came to know the interpolated Manetho and radically 
changed his attitude toward him, now attacking him sharply. 

Alt (728) says that Manetho’s tradition was influenced by invasions of 
Egypt subsequent to the Hyksos and that Josephus’ description of the Hyksos 
as ancestors of the Israelites is without any basis in the native Egyptian tradition 
and is clearly a secondary speculation of the Hellenistic period. 

It is true, we may reply, that Manetho, as quoted by Josephus, never 
specifically identifies the Hyksos and the Israelites; but the statement that upon 
leaving Egypt they went to Judaea and built the city of Jerusalem would certainly 
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be understood in his time (third century B.C.E.) as referring to the Jews. There 
is, we may add, enough in common between 'Manetho’ and 'Hecataeus’ to 
indicate the presence of a common tradition of Jewish presence in and departure 
from Egypt. There is no evidence that Josephus had access to more than one 
version of Manetho; in Against Apion 1. 237, where he returns to Manetho after 
leaving him in Against Apion 1. 105, Josephus specifically says that it is the 
same Manetho “whose evidence has already served me a little way back to prove 
our antiquity.” 

Labib (729), co-ordinating the account of Manetho with the artifacts 
found by the archaeologists, concludes that Josephus (Against Apion 1. 82— 
83) was right in dismissing the theory that the Hyksos were Arabs. 

Allgeier (730), pp. 35—36, notes the name Fkb, corresponding presumably 
to the name Jacob, among the Hyksos, and concludes that at least some of the 
Hyksos were Semites. 

Engberg (731), pp. 4—6, cautiously concludes, on the basis of recent 
archaeological findings, that there was a strong Semitic element in the Hyksos. 

Drioton and Vandier (732), pp. 280—295, 317—318, co-ordinate the ac¬ 
count of Manetho as cited in Josephus with the inscriptions. 

Montet (733) argues for the historicity of Manetho’s account (Against 
Apion 1. 227—266), citing the monuments of San el Hagar. 

Individual details may be questioned, as, for example, the statement 
(Against Apion 1.78) discussed by Collomp (734), locating Avaris, the Hyksos 
stronghold, in the Saite rather than in the Sethroite nome, as Manetho would 
have it. 

Winlock (735), pp. 96—99, notes that both Josephus and Africanus state 
that there were six Hyksos kings, and that this is confirmed by a papyrus of the 
reign of Rameses II. The papyrus, however, says that they ruled 108 years, 
whereas Josephus and Africanus, he says, exaggerate in giving 259 years as the 
length of their dynasty. 

Schwartz’ (736) attempt to discount the validity of Josephus’ effort to 
corroborate through Manetho the Biblical version of the Exodus seems extreme 
in view of the variety of accounts emanating from Hellenistic Egypt confirming 
the Exodus but giving it an anti-Semitic tinge. 

Wilson (737), pp. 154—165, concludes that Josephus’ account is tenden¬ 
tious, since he wishes to equate the Hyksos and the Israelites, but that after we 
discount some of the particulars there is still a good deal of truth in the picture 
of conquerors of unknown race building walled camps from which to rule 
Egypt, opposing the Egyptian religion, and ultimately being forced to retire to 
Asia. 

Berard (738) compares the accounts of the Hyksos kings as listed in 
Josephus, Africanus, Eusebius, Sothis (Syncellus), and the Turin papyrus, and 
finds traces of legendary personages, notably Epaphos the descendant of Io. 

Gardiner (739), pp. 155—173, examines the accuracy of a number of 
details in Manetho’s account, concluding that 'Manetho’ was mistaken in some 
respects but well informed in others. He discounts the etymology of Hyksos as 
'king-shepherds’ (Against Apion 1. 82) and asserts that the correct etymology is 
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from bikkhase , 'chieftain of a foreign hill-country.’ But the account of Avaris 
is valid. He ascribes this alternation of truth and falsity to an established conven¬ 
tion in Egyptian historical writing, painting a period of anarchy in exaggeratedly 
lurid colors in order to glorify the king that followed. 

Helck (740), pp. 92 — 97, while strongly supporting Manetho’s testimony 
regarding the Hyksos, insists that the archaeological evidence cannot be used to 
identify them. 

Alt (741), p. 140 (English version), notes that Manetho (ap. Josephus, 
Against Apion 1. 82) is certainly wrong in stating that the Hyksos originated in 
Arabia, since they arose either in Syria or somewhere even further north, inas¬ 
much as it is from there that they learned the use of horses and chariots. 

Van Seters (742), pp. 121 — 126, systematically compares Josephus’ ac¬ 
count of Manetho with the accounts in Africanus, Eusebius, and the Scholia of 
Plato, and concludes that there is no ground for supporting Helck’s confidence 
in the Josephan version of Manetho. Van Seters favors the use of archaeological 
evidence and of tactical considerations; he argues that it was impossible for a 
foreign people with no previous contact with Egypt to become so completely 
assimilated without leaving any trace of its own culture. 

Redford (743), pp. 209—210, says that Manetho (ap. Against Apion 
1. 231), who speaks of Sethos expelling Hermaeus and ruling Egypt, contradicts 
Antiquities 1. 100—101, which speaks of an insurrection on the part of Her¬ 
maeus and implies that Sethos was already ruling when the revolt took place, 
and that thus Josephus reflects a contaminated tradition. But, we may reply, 
there is no necessary contradiction: Josephus says merely that Sethos expelled 
Hermaeus and ruled; he does not say in Against Apion 1.231 that he had not 
been ruling previously. 

Gager (744), pp. 113 — 118, concludes that in its present form the material 
in Josephus must be assigned to an anonymous anti-Jewish Alexandrian writer; 
but this, he correctly admits, does not preclude the likelihood that it contains 
authentic traditions embedded within it. 

Shotwell (744a), pp. 85 — 87 and 102 — 103, commenting on the fragments 
of Manetho in Josephus (Against Apion 1.73 — 82, 1. 128ff.), concludes that 
Manetho’s work was one of wide scholarship and that the monuments show that 
he had at his disposal relatively accurate data. 

Montet (744b), pp. 173 —177, concludes that Against Apion 1.227—277, 
which is drawn from Manetho, is clear and coherent and inspires confidence; the 
fact that Josephus is obscure has led Egyptologists to suspect Manetho’s narra¬ 
tive. 

Hornung (744c), pp. 30—41, concludes that Josephus’ citations of Manetho 
have a positive reliability and that his list of dynasties goes back to a trust¬ 
worthy source. In general, he (pp. 84—85, 95 — 96) asserts, Josephus is con¬ 
firmed in his chronology; but each citation must be confirmed from other 
sources. He concludes that Josephus’ figures as to the length of the reigns of the 
pharaohs are more reliable than those of Africanus and of Eusebius. 

Kasher (744d) concludes that Manetho, in his account of the Hyksos’ 
invasion of Egypt (ap. Against Apion 1. 73 — 90) and in his calumny that the 
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Israelites who left Egypt were lepers, was motivated by a desire to counteract 
the Ptolemies’ intellectual interest in the Jews and in their Scriptures, their 
general favoritism toward the Jews, and their discrimination against the native 
Egyptians by attempting to discredit the Biblical tradition through engaging in a 
propaganda campaign against the Jews. Thus Manetho used the well-known eth¬ 
nographic technique of portraying the Jews as being of base origin, of being 
rebellious by nature, of hating non-Jews, and of disbelieving in the gods. 

Kasher (7 44e) similarly suggests that Manetho is trying to answer charges 
against the Egyptians in the Septuagint. 

Troiani (744f) concludes that Manetho, in his account of the Hyksos’ 
invasion, is thinking of the descent into Egypt of Jacob and his sons, and that 
his account of the second invasion reflects a popular patriotic and apocalyptic 
Egyptian tradition. Hence Manetho’s anti-Semitism is not the product of later 
interpolations but is authentic. 

Mortley (744g), pp. 319—324, discusses Manetho as a propagandist. 

Davies (744h) notes that, according to Apion 1. 73—105 and 1. 227—2. 32, 
a very northerly point of departure for the Hyksos, with whom Josephus identi¬ 
fies the Israelites, is envisaged. In this Josephus is following a tradition found in 
Manetho and in Chaeremon. 

Finegan (744i), p. 261, notes that, as transmitted by Josephus, Africanus, 
and Eusebius, the lists of Manetho of the Eighteenth Dynasty exhibit con¬ 
siderable confusion. 


10.10: The Sojourn of the Israelites in the Wilderness 

(744j) Willem C. van Unnik: Josephus’ Account of the Story of Israel’s Sin with Alien 
Women in the Country of Midian (Num. 25. 1 ff.), in: M. S. H. G. Heerma van Voss, 
ed., Travels in the World of the Old Testament: Studies Presented to Professor M. A. 
Beek (Studia Semitica Neerlandica, 16). Assen 1974. Pp. 241—261. 

(744k) Henry St.John Thackeray, trans. and ed.: Josephus, vol. 4 (Jewish Antiquities, 
Books 1—4). London and Cambridge, Mass., Loeb Classical Library, 1930. 

(7441) Judith R. Baskin: Reflections of Attitudes towards the Gentiles in Jewish and 
Christian Exegesis of Jethro, Balaam and Job. Diss., Yale University, New Haven 1976. 

(744m)MADELEiNE Petit: A propos d’une traversee exemplaire du desert du Sinai selon Philon 
(Hypothetica VI, 2—3, 8): texte biblique et apologetique concernant Moise chez quelques 
ecrivains juifs. In: Semitica 26, 1976, pp. 137—142. 

(744n) Larry Moscovitz: Josephus’ Treatment of the Biblical Balaam Episode. Diss., M.A., 
Yeshiva University, New York 1979. 61 pp. 

(744o) Pierre Grelot: Quatre cents trente ans (Ex 12, 40). In: Homenaje a Juan Prado: 
miscelanea de estudios biblicos y hebraicos. Edd. L. Alvarez Verdes and E. J. 
Alonso Hernandez. Madrid 1975. Pp. 559—570. 

(744p) Joseph Heinemann: 210 Years of Egyptian Exile: A Study in Midrashic Chronology. 
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Itineraries in the Old Testament (Society for Old Testament Study, Monograph Series, 
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Van Unnik (744 j) notes that the episode of Phinehas is retold without 
being expanded, whereas the story of the Israelites’ harlotry with the Midianite 
woman is expanded upon and includes four speeches, none of which has a 
Biblical basis; hence this passage largely reflects Josephus’ own ideas, particular¬ 
ly in the building up of Moses’ eagerness to win back the trespassers. Philo, on 
the other hand, dealing with the same passage, has a more psychological and 
philosophical tone and stresses the evil of the lust. He disputes the suggestion of 
Thackeray (744k), pp. 540—541, that Josephus’ model was Herodotus 
4. lllff., since the similarity is only superficial. Finally, van Unnik comments 
on the striking connection between Against Apion 2. 173 and Antiquities 4. 146 
and notes that Josephus’ treatment gives us a clear insight into Israel’s struggle 
for its identity in the first century C.E. We may comment that it is not war¬ 
ranted to conclude that Josephus was presenting his own ideas merely because 
there is no Biblical parallel, since he may well reflect here, as elsewhere, midra- 
shic stories, many of which we know were lost. 

I have not seen Baskin (7441), who surveys Jethro, Balaam, and Job in 
rabbinic, Hellenistic Jewish, and patristic exegesis down to 600 C.E. 

Commenting on the description of Moses’ guidance of Israel through the 
wilderness in Philo’s 'Hypothetical Petit (744m) notes that the device of 
presenting an ideal image of Moses, while neglecting or even contradicting 
elements in the Biblical text, is also found in Artapanus, Josephus, and the Hel¬ 
lenistic Jewish tragedian Ezekiel. She cites as an example of basic modification of 
the Biblical text the omission by Josephus of the incident of the golden calf 
(Exodus 32). 

Moscovitz (744n), in an unusually strong master’s thesis, concludes that 
Josephus, most probably out of a apologetic considerations, gives a straight¬ 
forward and relatively unbiased portrait of Balaam. He interprets the passage 
not as a study of Balaam’s personality but as the story of a political and military 
conflict between Israel and her adversaries. Josephus uses the oracles of Balaam 
as a medium to convey his own hopes for the future of the Jewish people and 
for their ultimate sovereignty over the world. His discussion of Balaam’s proph¬ 
ecy is relatively free of real theological elements and true hellenizations; it is 
essentially a study in rhetoric. 

Grelot (744o) notes that according to Exodus 12. 40 the Israelite sojourn 
in Egypt was 430 years, whereas according to the Samaritan Pentateuch and the 
Septuagint the sojourn of the Israelites and of their fathers in Canaan and in 
Egypt lasted 430 years. The recent publication of the 'Testament of AmranT, 
found in fragmentary form in Grotto 4 at Qumran, fits in with the chronology 
of the Aramaic 'Testament of Levi’, which places the descent into Egypt 215 
years after the arrival of Abraham in Canaan. He concludes that the Samaritan 
text is thus to be preferred to the Masoretic Text. We may comment that the 
Rabbis were also aware of the chronological problem and that, according to 
their tradition, the Israelites were in Egypt for a period of 210 years (so also in 
Pseudo-Philo, Liber Antiquitatum Biblicarum 9.3). Indeed, they list (Megillah 
9a) as one of the changes, divinely inspired, made by the translators of the 
Septuagint the addition of the phrase “and in other lands” after “the Israelites 
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dwelt in Egypt 430 years.” The number 215 (found also, we may add, in the 
Samaritan Midrash 'Memar Marqah’), we may suggest, was arbitrarily arrived at 
by dividing 430 in two, since the Samaritan and Septuagint texts state that the 
Israelites spent 430 years in Canaan and Egypt. On this question Grelot 
should have consulted Heinemann (744p). 

Davies (744q), pp. 7—13, concludes that for the Israelites’ route in the 
Wilderness Josephus is not as dependent as is Philo upon the Septuagint, and 
that he may have had access to revisions of the Septuagint which recent textual 
study has shown to have been in existence already in the first century C.E. He 
comments, in particular, on Antiquities 2.324—325, which goes far beyond 
Exodus 14 in suggesting a southerly route. Josephus’ view as to the location of 
Mount Sinai (Ant. 3. 76), he notes, is that it is probably in the northeast of the 
peninsula, but that it may be elsewhere in the peninsula, possibly even in the 
south. 


10.11: Joshua and Judges 

(745) Abram Spiro: Samaritans, Tobiads, and Judahites in Pseudo-Philo. In: Proceedings of 
the American Academy for Jewish Research 20, 1951, pp. 279—355. 

(746) Gustav Holscher: Josephus. In: August Pauly and Georg Wissowa, edd., 
Realencyclopadie der klassischen Altertumswissenschaft 9, 1916, cols. 1934—2000. 

(747) Carolyn Osier and Ed. Rewolinski: Liber Antiquitatum Biblicarum Pseudo-Philonis: 
The Joshua Narrative XX—XXIV. In: New Testament Seminar of Prof. John Strugnell, 
Harvard Divinity School, Cambridge, Mass. Fall 1971. No. 3. Unpublished. 

(748) Elena Cassin: Note sur le 'Commerce de Carrefour’ en Mesopotamia Ancienne. In: 
Journal of the Economic and Social History of the Orient 4, 1961, pp. 164 — 167. 

(749) Donald J. Wiseman: Rahab of Jericho. In: Tyndale House Bulletin 14, June 1964, 

pp. 8-11. 

(750) Zecharia Kallai: The Biblical Geography of Flavius Josephus. In: Fourth World 
Congress of Jewish Studies. Proceedings. The Hebrew University, Jerusalem, 25 July — 
1 Aug. 1965 (Jerusalem 1967). Vol. 1, pp. 203—207. Hebrew version in: Eretz-Israel 8, 
1967, pp. 269-272. 

(751) Abraham Schalit: Die Eroberungen des Alexander Jannaus in Moab. In: Theokratia 1 , 
1967-69, pp. 3-50. 

(752) Antonius van Dale: Dissertatio super Aristea. Amsterdam 1705. 

(753) Isac L. Seeligmann: Menschliches Heldentum und gottliche Hilfe. In: Theologische 
Zeitschrift 19, 1963, pp. 385—411. 

Spiro (745), comparing Josephus and Pseudo-Philo in their treatment of 
Joshua, notes that at times they are in agreement and concludes, following Hol¬ 
scher (746), that for the 'Antiquities’ Josephus used neither a Hebrew nor a 
Greek text but a secondary source written by a Jewish Hellenist. But, we may 
reply, this merely shifts the problem of Josephus’ sources by creating a single 
source 'x’ when our extant sources, which are so incomplete, fail us. 

OsiEKand Rewolinski (747), in an unpublished paper, conclude that there is 
a basic difference between Pseudo-Philo and Josephus in their treatment of the 
Joshua narrative in that the former, like the 'Samaritan Chronicle’, tendentiously 
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alters the events for doctrinal reasons, whereas Josephus adheres rather rigorously 
to the Biblical account since his history is not theologically oriented. 

Cassin (748) notes that Rahab of Joshua 2. 1 is depicted by Josephus (Ant. 
5.7) as an innkeeper, whereas the Hebrew text describes her as a prostitute and 
comments that the same double function is to be seen in ancient Mesopotamia. 

Wiseman (749) also notes this, as well as the fact that the Targum and 
Midrash similarly depict her as an innkeeper. We may here note a parallel in 
Judges 16. 1, where the text reads that Samson saw a harlot and went in to her, 
whereas Josephus (Ant. 5. 304) says that Samson came to Gaza and lodged at one 
of the inns. 

We may also note that there is a similar double entendre in the Talmudic tale 
(Sotah 47a) of Rabbi Joshua ben Perahia and one of his disciples (Jesus, according 
to some manuscripts) at an inn in Egypt. Rabbi Joshua remarks, “How beautiful is 
this ’aksaniah ('inn’),” but the disciple understands this Aramaic word in the 
sense of 'female innkeeper.’ 

Kallai (750), who analyzes Josephus’ descriptions of Joshua’s tribal allot¬ 
ments (Ant. 5. 80ff.) and of Solomon’s districts (Ant. 8. 35ff.), concludes that he 
did not rely upon independent traditions and that his Biblical text was more 
closely akin to the Hebrew Masorah than to the Septuagint, but that he rendered 
the Biblical descriptions in his own terms, some schematically, using geographical 
concepts that were current in his own time, and without any effort at accuracy in 
reconstructing the Biblical description. This, we may add, fits in with Josephus’ 
procedure elsewhere, for example, where he lists the Moabite towns occupied by 
Alexander Jannaeus, anachronistically identifying them with the lists in Isaiah 15 
and Jeremiah 48 (see Schalit [751]). 

Though it is old, van Dale’s (752) work, which analyzes, pp. 88—97, 
Josephus’ account of the birth of Samson and speculates on the apologetic motives 
that may have guided him, is still well worth study. 

Seeligmann (753) stresses the haughtiness of Samson in Josephus’ portrait 
(Ant. 5. 301); he might have gone further and noted several striking resemblances 
between this portrayal and that of Achilles in Homer. In the Samson narrative 
especially, we may add, Josephus’ embellishments, particularly when compared 
with those of the rabbinic midrashim and Pseudo-Philo, represent Josephus’ 
personal imprint more than they do a Palestinian Midrashic tradition; for the 
motifs found in his additions occur in his embellishments of many other Biblical 
narratives as well. 


10.12: Ruth 

(753a) D. R. G. Beattie: Jewish Exegesis of the Book of Ruth (Journal for the Study of the 
Old Testament, Supplement Series, vol. 2). Sheffield, England 1977. 

(753b) Moshe J. Bernstein: Josephus as a Biblical Exegete: The Ruth Narrative (Yeshiva 
University, New York, unpublished, 1980). 

Beattie (753a), pp. 18 — 19, states that there is no clear evidence that 
Josephus (Ant. 5. 318—337) used a Greek text for Ruth. He concludes, though 
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with little evidence, that his account is generally in agreement with the exegesis 
of early rabbinic Judaism. He adds, p. 169, that Josephus’ comments are merely 
bits of narrative woven into his free rendering of the Biblical story. He fails to 
even consider why Josephus did not embellish the story in the way that we 
should expect from one who loved narratives with erotic elements. 

Bernstein (753b), commenting on Antiquities 5. 318—337, notes that 
Josephus has vitiated the vivid dialogue, which is one of the outstanding features 
of the Biblical text, by telling most of the story in the third person, that he has 
de-emphasized the role of Ruth by failing to stress her quality of hesed, that he 
has failed to take advantage of the potential eroticism in the story of the meeting 
of Boaz and Ruth at the threshing-floor, and that he omits all mention of G-d 
from the narrative. Bernstein explains this by noting that Josephus is aware 
that the inclusion of the Book of Ruth in the Biblical canon is due to the gene¬ 
alogy of David with which it concludes, and that he therefore minimizes this di¬ 
gression into the fortunes of an obscure family. We may, however, comment 
that the chief reason for the de-emphasis is that Josephus is retelling the Bible 
primarily as a historian; and the story itself is of little importance for the 
history of the Israelites. 


10.13: Josephus’ Biblical Text for Samuel through I Maccabees 
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Whereas for the Pentateuch Josephus used a Biblical text close, on the 
whole, to our Masoretic text, with relatively little dependence on the Septuagint, 
the reverse is true for the books of Samuel (starting with I Samuel 8) through 
I Maccabees; and Josephus thus becomes a witness of prime importance for the 
text of the Greek Bible, as Thackeray (754) correctly notes, though, of course, 
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some will prefer to say that he continued to use a Hebrew text, but one which 
diverged widely from the Masorah, or, as Thackeray (755), p. 81, and Jel- 
licoe (756), pp. 286—290, declare — and as seems most likely —, he had before 
him both a Greek and a Hebrew text. But Josephus’ Biblical text for these 
historical books is not the Septuagint as found in any of the two thousand 
manuscripts but rather one which is close to that in the minuscule manuscripts 
boc 2 e 2 , the Lucianic text, as Mez (757) had already concluded. Montgomery 
(758), pp. 18 — 19, drew a similar conclusion. Thus Josephus, who lived more 
than two centuries before Lucian, is already a witness to a text of that type. 

A similar text lies behind one of the Old Latin versions (the Afra), as well 
as behind parts of the Peshitta (Syriac) version, as Wevers (759) has noted. 
Johnson (760) has similarly noted that the Vorlage of the second Armenian 
translation was close to the proto-Lucianic text; and, we may suggest, it would 
be fruitful to compare the readings in this translation with those of Josephus, 
Pseudo-Philo’s 'Biblical Antiquities’, the Dead Sea fragments, the Old Latin 
version, the Peshitta, and the sixth column of Origen’s 'Hexapla’. 

The fact that we have proto-Lucianic readings not only in Josephus but 
also in Qumran — and, we may add, in Josephus’ first century Palestinian con¬ 
temporary, the Pseudo-Philonic author of the 'Liber Antiquitatum Biblicarum’ 
— is evidence, concludes Jellicoe (761), of recensional activity at a center other 
than Alexandria. He suggests that the Letter of Aristeas 30 refers to corrupt 
Hebrew manuscripts, to counter which the Septuagint was undertaken. Jelli¬ 
coe, though there is no evidence even of an indirect sort in the 'Letter of Aris¬ 
teas’, suggests that the center of this recensional activity was Leontopolis, a 
most unlikely hypothesis in view of the silence about Leontopolis in Philo, who 
regarded the Septuagint as divinely inspired. 

Josephus also, as Thackeray (754) notes, has occasional parallels in 
I Samuel with the text of Symmachus and, as Moore (762) remarks, with Theo- 
dotion as well. One possible conclusion is that Josephus influenced the text of 
Lucian, Symmachus, and Theodotion; but this seems unlikely for Lucian, at any 
rate, in view of the fact that the Manchester Papyrus Greek 458, as published by 
Roberts (763), shows that a proto-Lucianic type of text was already current in 
Egypt about 150 B.C.E. 

Rahlfs (764) and Moore (762) challenged Thackeray’s conclusion and 
argued that the agreements between Lucian and Josephus were minimal; and 
Metzger (765)(766), agreeing with Rahlfs, argues that particularly in the Book 
of Samuel some readings which appear in the Lucianic revision were current at a 
much earlier time. But Kahle (767), pp. 229—237 (pp. 242—248 in the German 
translation), effectively refutes this, attributing the consonance between Jo¬ 
sephus and Lucian to Christian copyists, to whom Katz (768) had similarly 
attributed the agreement between Philo’s Biblical text and Aquila. It seems un¬ 
likely, as Wevers (759) has remarked, that the text of Josephus was revised by 
Christian copyists, since this would have meant a systematic rewriting of 
Josephus’ text, a difficult task to say the least. The discoveries at Qumran, 
moreover, indicate that just as there are Lucianic readings long before Lucian, 
so also there are readings reminiscent of Aquila a century before Aquila; hence 
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Katz’s conclusions regarding Philo’s Biblical text must now be reviewed, as 
Robert and Tricot (769), p. 624, suggest. To say, however, as they do, p. 625, 
that because Josephus was writing for Greek readers he employed the Septuagint 
in the text then current and that his Biblical citations present no special prob¬ 
lems is to disregard the fact that there were many variant versions already in his 
day, as can seen from Philo and the Dead Sea fragments. 

A seminal work in the field which already has occasioned a tremendous 
amount of discussion is that of Barthelemy (770), who in a brilliant and 
complete reversal of previous scholarship, argues that the minuscule manuscripts 
boc 2 e 2 , which has previously been equated with the Lucianic recension, are 
in reality the old Septuagint in a relatively pure form, while the Codex Vaticanus 
of the Septuagint and the majority of other witnesses for II Samuel 11.2 — 
I Kings 2. 11 and for I Kings 22. 1 —II Kings 25. 30 represent a revision which 
he calls the kaige recension, which is the foundation of Aquila’s version 
(Theodotion, he says, is a predecessor of Aquila), made so as to bring the 
Greek text into harmony with an early form of the Hebrew text. The leather 
scroll of the Minor Prophets discovered at Qumran constitutes a link in this 
recensional chain. Hence Josephus, according to Barthelemy, pp. 139 — 140, 
used the old Septuagint rather than the proto-Lucianic text. The theory is ap¬ 
pealing because it explains the 'divergences’ of Philo, Josephus, and the Dead 
Sea fragments from the so-called Septuagint text as not being divergences at all; 
but, as Kraft (771) in his review remarks, the identification of boc 2 e 2 with the 
old Septuagint is highly questionable since even in the non -kaige sections in 
most Greek manuscripts there is a characteristic difference between the majority 
text and boc 2 e 2 . 

Cross (772), pp. 292—297, (773)(774), analyzing a fragmentary Hebrew 
text of Samuel dating from the first century B.C.E. found near the Dead Sea, 
notes a number of proto-Lucianic (or, according to Barthelemy, Septuagint) 
readings disagreeing with the Hebrew Masoretic text and the majority of manu¬ 
scripts of the Septuagint, and even one instance of a reading agreeing with Jo¬ 
sephus alone against all other traditions. Cross concludes that no later than the 
first century B.C.E. the Septuagint of Samuel and Kings was revised so as to 
conform to a Hebrew text which we find in the Dead Sea fragments. The result 
is to be found in Josephus, in Lucian, and in the sixth column of Origen’s 
'Hexapla’. Cross refines his thesis, noting that the Palestinian text tradition 
found in the Dead Sea fragment of Samuel is reflected in Josephus, Pseudo- 
Philo’s 'Biblical Antiquities’, and the text of the Chronicler. Josephus thus did 
not 'correct’ his Greek Bible with a Hebrew text, since his Hebrew text, as we 
see from parallels in the Dead Sea fragments, was the one which he reproduces 
in the 'Antiquities’. Cross says that we are not yet in a position to answer the 
question as to whether the proto-Lucianic recension was carried out at one time 
and place or whether it arose from a tendency to move through various un¬ 
systematic corrections toward a Palestinian text. Shenkel (775) adopts Cross’ 
view that the Old Greek translation, which is extant in Josephus’ Biblical text, 
was revised toward a developed Palestinian Hebrew type. Ulrich (776) has 
prepared a dissertation under Cross comparing Josephus’ text with the Greek 
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recensions of Samuel as well as with the manuscripts from Cave 4 of Qumran. 
The dissertation attempts to show that Josephus used only a Greek text of the 
proto-Lucianic type for Samuel, one intimately related to that found at Qum¬ 
ran, and made no use of a Hebrew text; but in view of Josephus’ thorough 
education in the Hebrew text, it seems hard to believe that he would not have 
consulted the Hebrew text as well. Ulrich’s work is of particular value because 
the Samuel Scrolls from Cave 4 have still not been fully published. Ulrich 
(776a) summarizes his findings with respect to the relationship of the Qumran 
text of Samuel and Josephus’ Biblical text. The study of the proto-Lucianic text 
has rightly been termed by Wevers (759) the most difficult problem in modern 
work on the Septuagint. 

Cross is subjected to sharp criticism by Howard (777), who argues that 
the text of boc 2 e 2 is itself a mixture of two or more types, and that Cross has no 
proof that kaige is a revision of proto-Lucian or that proto-Lucian existed be¬ 
fore Josephus. Howard (778) shows that Josephus in fifteen places agrees with 
boc 2 e 2 and hence concludes that to call Josephus proto-Lucianic violates the 
facts and that Josephus relies upon at least two types of the Greek Bible, those 
of the boc 2 e 2 and the kaige recensions. But this, we may reply, presupposes that 
Josephus had before him a single Hebrew textual tradition. If we postulate that 
he knew both a Hebrew text and a Greek text, a reasonable enough assumption 
in view of his undoubted acquaintance with both languages, we may say that his 
Hebrew text was close to the present Masoretic text, while his Greek text was of 
a boc 2 e 2 type; of the sixteen places where, according to Howard, Josephus 
agrees with kaige, Josephus agrees with the Masoretic text in thirteen places, and 
the other cases can be explained by Josephus’ paraphrastic style of writing. 

Jellicoe (756), in an extremely useful handbook examining critically 
recent scholarship on all major problems connected with the Septuagint, argues 
that since Josephus shows a considerable degree of independence in his use of 
known written sources, he probably took similar license in his use of the various 
Biblical versions as well. As I have remarked in my review (779), however, we 
must assume that Josephus would not depart from his promise (Ant. 1. 17) 
neither to add to nor omit from the tradition which he regarded as holy; and his 
Greek readers were certainly in a position to criticize him if he did. 

Harrington (780)(781) notes that Josephus’ presumed contemporary, 
Pseudo-Philo, in his 'Biblical Antiquities’, has a Biblical text of the Palestinian 
type seen in Josephus, in contrast to the Babylonian (Masoretic) text and the 
Egyptian (Septuagint) text. The Biblical documents from the Dead Sea suggest, 
according to Harrington’s teacher Cross (772), that an authoritative text of 
the Hebrew Bible had been promulgated by the second century C.E. and per¬ 
haps, in view of the scrolls from Masada, even before 73 (74). Since the 'Liber 
Antiquitatum Biblicarum’ used a variant Hebrew text, the author probably, 
theorizes Harrington, composed his work before 100 and most likely, because 
of the absence of any clear reference to the fall of Jerusalem, before 70. But the 
fact, as I (782) have noted, p. clxiv, that Josephus, who completed his 
'Antiquities’ in 93 C.E. (Ant. 20. 267), has a Biblical text which often disagrees 
with our Hebrew text and is said to have used a proto-Lucianic text frequently 
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agreeing with Pseudo-Philo shows that after 70 variant texts had still not been 
suppressed. Most important of all, however, the Targumic and Midrashic tradi¬ 
tions in Palestine, to judge from Biblical variants in the Talmud and Midrashim 
themselves, continued to permit considerable latitude in quoting, paraphrasing, 
and expounding the text. In addition, as I (783) have noted, the question of 
Pseudo-Philo’s Biblical text is hardly simple, since all manuscripts of 'Biblical 
Antiquities’ 55.4, as Harrington (780), p. 152, admits, have a reading 'Accaron’ 
agreeing with the Hebrew Masoretic text (I Samuel 5. 10) against the Septuagint, 
the Lucianic recension, and Josephus (Ant. 6. 4). 

Gerleman (783a) asserts that the fact that Josephus, as well as Eupolemus, 
used the Septuagint of Chronicles as a source shows that it must have originated 
no later than the middle of the second century B.C.E., and that therefore the view 
that the translation of Chronicles in our manuscripts of the Septuagint emanated 
from Theodotion must be rejected. 

Brock (783b), pp. 207—221, deals with the relationships among the Lucianic 
recension, the Peshitta, and Josephus. As to the text used by Josephus in 
I Samuel, he admits that the evidence is, to some extent, ambiguous but, on the 
whole, sides with Rahlfs and criticizes Mez and Thackeray as vastly exagger¬ 
ating the 'f/r-Lucianic’ character of Josephus’ Septuagint text. He argues that of 
the thirty instances which Mez has adduced in support of his theory, only nine 
are valid. Brock, in turn, cites five instances where Josephus follows the 
Hebrew text against the Septuagint, whereas he notes twelve cases where he 
follows the Septuagint against the Masoretic text. As to places where Josephus 
agrees with Lucian against the Septuagint, his additions may often be explained 
as due to his attempt to make better sense. Brock concludes that Josephus 
merely confirms the impression gained elsewhere that the Lucianic recension 
here and there has preserved old material lost to the rest of the surviving tradi¬ 
tion. 


10.14: Josephus on Specific Passages in Samuel and Kings 
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Brock (783c) notes that the manuscript tradition of the Septuagint of 
I Samuel 23.1 shows a double translation of the Hebrew shosim and that Jo¬ 
sephus (Ant. 6. 271) supplies a. terminus ante quem for this 'correction’. We may, 
however, comment that Josephus is perhaps translating (or paraphrasing) 
directly from the Hebrew, since his version is indeed closer to the Hebrew. 
Brock’s proof that Josephus is basing himself on the Greek translation rather 
than on the Hebrew is his version (Ant. 6. 192) of I Samuel 17. 53, since ev- 
EJtQijoe, he says, must be based on the original Septuagint rendering of the 
Hebrew midelok, whereas in all the Greek manuscripts of the Septuagint it has 
been corrupted into ekkXXvovte^- Here, too, we may suggest, a simpler explana¬ 
tion is that Josephus was translating from the Hebrew directly. We may con- 
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elude that Josephus, since he was writing in Greek, found it easier to use the 
Septuagint as the major source of the language of his paraphrase, except where, 
upon comparison with the original, which, in view of his education, he surely 
knew well, he felt that it required correction or amplification. 

Thornhill (784), on the basis of Josephus, Antiquities 6. 310, which says 
that Saul encamped at Sikella, emends the Hebrew of I Samuel 26. 4 from ’el- 
nakhon (“of a certainty”) to ’el ha-(ha)khilah (to Hachilah). But, we may 
remark, aside from the fact that the emendation is rather far from the Hebrew 
manuscripts it is really unnecessary, since in I Samuel 26. 1 and 3 the Bible 
identifies the site as Hachilah, and Josephus’ Sucekka (variant Zeicekka, 'ZekeWA, 
SeKska) is closer to the Septuagint’s KEEikd or even to the reading of Lucian, 
SEKskay, as Marcus (785), note on 6. 310, remarks. 

Trencsenyi-Waldapfel (786) comments on Josephus’ adoption (Ant. 6. 
327) of the Septuagint’s translation of EyyaoxQCpuBog (“ventriloquist”) for the 
Hebrew ’ob (I Samuel 28. 3), on Josephus’ lack of sympathy with Saul’s ban on 
these diviners, and on Josephus’ excursus of praise of the Witch of Endor (Ant. 6. 
340—342). We may add that Josephus elsewhere also shows sympathetic interest 
in the occult, e.g. Antiquities 8. 46—49, where he tells how a certain Eleazar, 
using a ring which had one of the roots prescribed by Solomon and reciting in¬ 
cantations composed by that king, was able to exorcise demons. Such a belief, 
despite the apparently clear injunctions against the occult in the Pentateuch 
(Deut. 18. 10 — 11), was widespread, as the Talmud clearly shows. 

Berger (787), pp. 12—13, comparing Josephus’ version (Ant. 7. 148 — 149) 
of Nathan’s parable with that in the Septuagint, in the Testament of Solomon D 
and E, in the Palaia, and in the Koran, notes that Josephus presents Nathan as a 
cultured man who understands how to speak what is necessary in a wise and 
diplomatic fashion. 

I (787a) have commented on the considerable changes made by Josephus in 
his account of Solomon for apologetic reasons. In particular, I suggest that he 
modelled Solomon’s character on that of Oedipus as one who showed his wisdom 
when all others had been mentally blinded as by a riddle, and that he touched up 
his portrait with Stoic overtones. 

With regard to the incantations of Solomon, we may note Conybeare’s 
(788) suggestion that the Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs in its original form 
may be the very collection of incantations which, according to Josephus (Ant. 8. 
45), had been composed by Solomon; but there is no evidence to support this 
conjecture. 

One of the interesting points in connection, with Josephus’ discussion of 
Solomon’s reign is Josephus’ use of non-Biblical sources. Rowton (789) notes 
that Josephus interrupts his quotation of Menander of Ephesus (Against Apion 1. 
117—120) with regard to Hiram king of Tyre just at the point when one would 
expect a statement about the Temple. Josephus, he suggests, omitted this part of 
the narrative because it would have been embarrassing to present the Tyrian 
version, which presumably noted the amount of help that Solomon had received 
and the value of the territory ceded by Solomon to Tyre. But Josephus is not 
embarrassed, we may reply, to remark that Abdemun, a Tyrian lad, always bested 
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Solomon in solving problems (Against Apion 1. 120); and in the interest of getting 
external evidence to support the Biblical account Josephus might well have been 
ready to cite such details as well. In any case, he does cite (Against Apion 1. 110) 
the fact that Solomon gave Hiram a district in Galilee as a gift. 

There is a troublesome contradiction in Josephus between Antiquities 8. 62, 
which says that Solomon began to build the Temple in the eleventh year of 
Hiram’s reign, whereas in Against Apion 1. 126 he says that the Temple was built 
in the twelfth year of Hiram’s reign. The distinction is not between the beginning 
and end of the building of the Temple, since the work took seven years (Ant. 8. 
99). 

Liver (790), p. 115, note 6, suggests that the figure twelve is a round number 
and hence doubtful. 

Katzenstein (791), pp. 61—62 (printed version), commenting on the date of 
the re-foundation of Tyre (Ant. 8. 62) in the light of Justin and of archaeological 
finds, concludes that this may be a fiction of Josephus. For Nebuchadnezzar and 
the neo-Babylonian period (Ant. 10. 181 —182), Katzenstein, pp. 334ff., decides 
that Josephus’ account is based on real events, even if they are represented against a 
misleading background. In general, however, he concludes that Josephus’ writ¬ 
ings deserve much greater attention, even beyond that which has been given 
them. 

Developing at some length the question of Josephus’ chronology for the 
Tyrian kings, Katzenstein says in a separate article (792) that the discrepancy is 
due to an error in Josephus, who incorrectly copied the number from his source. 
He says that Josephus may have found in his source that in the eleventh and 
twelfth years of Hiram’s reign Hiram built temples to Heracles and Astarte in 
Tyre (Ant. 8. 146, Against Apion 1. 119) and that he applied these numbers to the 
date of the building of the Temple in Jerusalem. Another possibility suggested by 
Katzenstein is that Josephus found in the Bible (I Kings 6. 38) that Solomon had 
finished the Temple in the eleventh year of his reign and that he dedicated it in the 
twelfth year, and that he then transferred these years to Hiram. But such trans¬ 
positions would be blatant errors that Josephus could hardly have risked lest he 
be caught. Besides, as a priest of the leading rank, he certainly knew the traditions 
with regard to the building of the Temple. It is clear from the fact that in Against 
Apion 1. 117—120 Josephus quotes precisely the same passage from Menander 
that he quotes in Antiquities 8. 144—146 that he had Menander before him in 
writing both accounts; and the simplest explanation would seem to be to ascribe 
the discrepancy to a scribal error. 

Penuela (793) corrects the chronology of the kings of Tyre in Against 
Apion 1. 117—126, where Josephus quotes Menander, on the basis of a cuneiform 
inscription. 

Thiele (794) contends, on the basis of a correlation with Babylonian and 
Assyrian chronology, that Josephus’ data (Against Apion 1. 108, 1. 126; Antiqui¬ 
ties 8. 62) for the Tyrian and Hebrew kings are unreliable. In particular, he cites 
the recent text of Belezoros of Tyre which upsets Josephus’ chronology. But, we 
may comment, this impugns Josephus’ source, which he declares to be Menander, 
who obtained his information allegedly from the Tyrian archives. 
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Cintas (795) notes that for Against Apion 1. 117—126, where Josephus 
quotes Menander on the kings of Tyre, all the manuscripts, as well as the editio 
princeps, go back to the Laurentianus 69. 22. But the last student of the 
manuscript tradition, Schreckenberg (796), pp. 19—20, notes that this manu¬ 
script is often inferior to the Excerpta Constantiniana, the Latin translation, and 
Eusebius, though Niese appears to have gone too far in his negative opinion of 
this manuscript. 

Josephus, quoting Menander (Against Apion 1.119, Antiquities 8.146), 
speaks of Hiram as building shrines to Heracles and Astarte, and remarks that he 
made the Eyepotc; of Heracles first. The Loeb Library itself is split in its inter¬ 
pretation of this word. Thackeray (797), on Against Apion 1. 119, following 
Hudson and Whiston, and, more recently, Katzenstein (791) understand it 
to refer to the building of the temple to Heracles, whereas Marcus (785), fol¬ 
lowing Weill (798), translates: “He was the first to celebrate the awakening of 
Heracles”. The etymological and the applied meaning of the word eyEgoic; is 
'awakening’, and the only passage where it definitely has another meaning is 
in Herodianus (8. 5. 4), who speaks, quite literally, of the raising of walls. Our 
passage, which speaks of the EyEQOtc; of Heracles, can have no such meaning. 
Uffenheimer (799), furthermore, presents conclusive evidence that the awaken¬ 
ing of Ba'al, who was identified by the Greeks with Heracles, as we see in 
Elijah’s derisive comment in I Kings 18. 27 or in an Aramaic inscription, marked 
the climax of his annual feast. 

Morgenstern (800), who adopts this interpretation of eyEpotg, suggests, 
though without evidence, that Hiram himself enacted the role of the resurrected 
sun-god and thus became a divine being, Epiphanes. Morgenstern also inter¬ 
prets Josephus’ remark (Ant. 9. 225) that a bright shaft of sunlight fell upon 
King Uzziah’s face and that he was afflicted with leprosy as indicating that the 
Hebrew equivalent of the sun-god found Uzziah unqualified for becoming a 
divinity. Josephus, he says, had access to some extra-Biblical source on this 
matter. But the bright shaft of sunlight is simply the imagery inherent in the 
Biblical Hebrew (II Chronicles 26. 19), we may reply. There is no hint of apoth¬ 
eosis or of a frustrated apotheosis in Josephus; and the proof from com¬ 
parative mythology which Morgenstern attempts is hazardous. 

Ullendorff (801) (802), p. 135, remarks that Josephus’ account of Solo¬ 
mon’s meeting with the Queen of Sheba (Ant. 8. 165—175) is “somewhat 
smartened up” but essentially faithful to the Biblical account and is entirely 
innocent of the accretions which later became attached to this event. Ullen¬ 
dorff does not fully appreciate the net effect of Josephus’ changes, namely to 
magnify Solomon’s wisdom considerably, particularly his speed in solving 
ingenious problems by minimizing the magical element so prominent in the 
Midrashic accounts. 

Albright (803) discusses the chronology of the divided monarchy on the 
basis of Assyrian, Babylonian, and Accadian evidence but neglects the important 
evidence of Josephus, Antiquities 8.219—10.148. 

Thiele (804), pp. 204—227 (first edition), asks whether the figures in Jo¬ 
sephus with regard to the length of the reigns of the kings of Judah and of Israel 
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which are at variance both with the Hebrew text and with the Septuagint may 
not represent the original dates of the Hebrew kings more correctly than those 
in the Masoretic text. Josephus’ figures fit a pattern and are, with the exception 
of the data about Jehoahaz, not the result of scribal errors. In no case, concludes 
Thiele, are Josephus’ variations an improvement over the Masoretic text, as we 
see from Josephus’ systematic divergence from the established chronology of the 
Near East. In his revised edition, pp. 198—200, he recognizes, however, that 
these variant figures may have been present in the Hebrew text which the Greek 
translators had before them. 

Levy (805) identifies the town of Arke (Ant. 5. 85ff. and 9. 285) with Ake 
(Ant. 8.37) and says that the Assyrian king Elulaiosor Pyas (Ant. 9.284) is 
really Lylas. Levy cites a number of parallels in Josephus for the use of double 
names for a person; but there is, we may comment, a distinction between 
double names and alternate scribal spellings. 

Michel-Bauernfeind-Betz (806), commenting on War 4.3 and 
Antiquities 8. 226, discuss the cult of the two golden calves erected by King 
Jeroboam at Dan in the Hebrew Bible (I Kings 12. 29) and in the Septuagint, 
and the polemic against this worship in the Qumran scrolls. 

Schubert (807) suggests that Josephus, Antiquities 10. 38, derives his 
information that Isaiah was put to death by Manasseh from the Essenes. Zeitlin 
(808) disputes this contention, noting that Josephus does not specify that Isaiah 
was put to death. But, we may note, Josephus does say that Manasseh slaught¬ 
ered some of the prophets daily, an addition that is not found in Scripture (II 
Kings 21. 16). Still, in view of the many other places where Josephus parallels 
rabbinic and pseudepigraphic tradition, it is more likely that Josephus derived 
the tradition of the death of the prophets at the hands of Manasseh from such 
traditions (cf. Babylonian Talmud: Yevamoth 49b, Sanhedrin 103b; Jerusalem 
Talmud: Sanhedrin 10.2, 28c; Pseudepigrapha: Martyrdom of Isaiah; New 
Testament: Hebrews 11.37) rather than from the Essenes. 

One of the important questions with regard to Josephus’ account of the 
capture of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar is the extent to which Josephus 
employed the Babylonian historian Berossus (third century B.C.E.) as a source. 
Schwartz (809) concluded that Josephus knew him through Alexander 
Polyhistor (first century B.C.E.) or King Juba of Mauretania (first century 
B.C.E.), though he does cite him by name, we may note, on seven occasions 
(Ant. 1.93, 1. 107, 1. 158, 10.20, 10. 34, 10.219-226; Against Apion 1. 129 — 
153), the last at great length. Apparently Berossus mentioned the fall of Jerusa¬ 
lem only in passing (Against Apion 1. 135—136). 

Vogelstein (810) presents a detailed analysis of Berossus’ report as cited in 
Josephus (Against Apion 1. 135ff., Ant. 10. 220ff.) and concludes that Josephus 
is exceedingly well informed. He concludes that Antiquities 10. 108ff. fully con¬ 
firms the punitive action taken by Nebuchadnezzar against Jerusalem in 589/588 
in King Zedekiah’s eighth year. He notes that the Hibeh Papyrus 9 confirms Jo¬ 
sephus’ version of an Egyptian expedition which forced Nebuchadnezzar to lift 
the siege of Jerusalem. 
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Wiseman (811) has published an important new chronicle which strikingly 
confirms the account of Berossus as reported in Josephus, Against Apion 1. 135 
and Antiquities 10. 219ff., of the Battle of Carchemish, though it does show a 
number of differences with the account (Ant. 10. 96—102) of the events leading 
up to the fall of Jerusalem and the capture of King Jehoiachin. 

Freedman (812) comments on the significance of Wiseman’s publication 
and notes that this text now confirms two important dates — the battle of 
Carchemish (605 B.C.E.), in which the Babylonians defeated the Egyptians, and 
the first conquest of Jerusalem (597 B.C.E.). 

Hyatt (813) similarly notes that Wiseman’s documents confirm the 
account in Jeremiah 46. 2 and Josephus’ version, and states that the excavation of 
Carchemish indeed confirms that the city was taken about 600 B.C.E. 

Malamat (814) notes that the Babylonian Chronicle supplements Jo¬ 
sephus’ account by filling in the precise chronological details of Nebuchadnez¬ 
zar’s campaign. 

Tadmor (815) remarks how closely the chronicle accords with both Jo¬ 
sephus and the archaeological data, as described by Woolley (816), pp. 
125-126. 

Another appreciation of the importance of Wiseman’s (811) work is by 
Vogt (817). 

Galling (818), pp. 29—32, comments on the force of the participle jtqo- 
e|Ekr|ku0U)5 in the fragment of Berossus quoted in Against Apion 1. 150. He 
favors the omission of kou, as in Eusebius, in the next clause. He also discusses 
the meaning of Jiaoav in xf|v kotJtf)V ’Aatav Jtaaav. 

Schalit (819), pp. 258, concludes that the remarkable accuracy of Jo¬ 
sephus’ account of the Battle of Carchemish can be explained only if we assume 
that he derived it directly from Berossus; but it is, we may here suggest, per¬ 
fectly possible to copy accurately from a reliable secondary source, though, as I 
(820) have concluded, in all probability, Josephus used Berossus directly, as his 
numerous citations of that author seem to indicate. The fact, however, as I note, 
that on two occasions (Ant. 10.219—228, Against Apion 1. 134 — 144) Josephus 
cites the same passage on Nebuchadnezzar from Berossus, together with 
precisely the same confirmatory references from Philostratus and Megasthenes 
would indicate that at least here he was using a handbook. 

Fisher (820a), p. 85, notes that Josephus’ reference (Ant. 8.47) to Solo¬ 
mon’s ring is confirmed by the 'Sefer ha-Razim’, which similarly alludes to 
Solomon’s importance in magical texts. 

Hornung (820b), p. 28, on the basis of Rowton (789) and Albright 
(820c), synchronizes the fourth year of Solomon’s reign with the twelfth year of 
Hiram’s reign as 959 B.C.E., since Josephus says that the Temple was built 145 
years before the founding of Carthage (814 B.C.E.). 

Lipinski (820d) comments on a marble slab dated 838 B.C.E. from Assur 
published by Safar (820e) which refers to tribute paid by Ba-’a-li-ma-an-zer the 
Tyrian, whom Lipinski identifies with the contemporary king Balezoros 
mentioned by Josephus (Against Apion 1. 117—125 and Ant. 8. 144 — 146). On 
this basis he concludes that the reading of the Codex Laurentianus, BabE^topog, 
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goes back to Bake^copog. He notes that Josephus (Against Apion 1. 126) gives 
the period from Hiram to the foundation of Carthage as 155 years and eight 
months. If we assume that Josephus confused the years of Hiram’s reign with 
the years of his life and if we include the fifty-three years of Hiram’s life instead 
of his thirty-four regnal years, we reach exactly 155 years and eight months. 

Duling (820f) traces the portrayal of Solomon the exorcist from the Bible 
through intertestamental references to Talmudic evidence and incantation bowls 
and early Christian tradition. Josephus’ innovations are his statements that 
Solomon wrote thousands of books, including books of incantations, that Solo¬ 
mon possessed more than knowledge of plants or even powers of roots, and that 
the exorcist Eleazar repeated Solomon’s name and recited his incantations. He 
concludes that the picture of Solomon as exorcist may have had an effect upon 
Christian tradition. 

Faber van der Meulen (820g) analyzes the portrait of Solomon in Jo¬ 
sephus as compared with other Hellenistic Jewish and Midrashic sources. He 
concludes that Josephus used a Greek translation which was close to the Maso- 
retic Text, though perhaps Josephus employed more than one Greek translation, 
checking them against the Hebrew text. Josephus’ Solomon is the typical right¬ 
eous ruler who at the end changed into a tyrannos under the pernicious influence 
of his foreign wives. 

Rebuffat (820h) notes that Josephus (Ant. 9. 285—286) cites Menander of 
Ephesus’ statement that sixty Phoenician ships manned by eight hundred oars¬ 
men were defeated by twelve Tyrian ships. Rebuffat corrects Josephus, 
suggesting that since 800 is not divisible by 60, there were actually sixteen 
Phoenician ships, each with fifty oarsmen, and that the Phoenician ships must 
have been destroyed or broken up, since there were prisoners. 

Krauss (820i) notes that Josephus (Ant. 8. 158) gives the name of the 
Queen of Sheba as Nikaule and adds the extra-Biblical detail that she was queen 
of Egypt and Ethiopia. He sees in this detail in Josephus a special tradition in 
common with the rabbis, except that the rabbis had no opportunity to mention 
her name. We may comment that the fact that her name is mentioned in the 
rabbinic Targum Sheni (probably to be dated at the end of the seventh or at the 
beginning of the eighth century, a view strengthened by its relationship to the 
Pirke de-Rabbi Eliezer) to Esther 1.3 as Nikaulin, as well as by Eldad Hadani 
(late ninth century), whose source, to be sure, may have been the tradition of 
the Jewish Falashas of Ethiopia, indicates that there probably was a rabbinic 
tradition as to her name. 

Fitzmyer and Harrington (820 j), p. 223, comments on the Uzziah 
Tomb Slab with reference to Antiquities 9. 227, which refers to the burial of King 
Uzziah of Judah, who was a leper. 


10.15: Daniel 
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(823) Ralph Marcus, ed. and trans.: Josephus, vol. 6, Jewish Antiquities, Books IX—XI 
(Loeb Classical Library). London 1937. 

(824) Jonathan A. Goldstein: I Maccabees: A New Translation with Introduction and 
Commentary (The Anchor Bible, 41). Garden City, New York 1976. 

(824a) Gerhard Dautzenberg: Zum religionsgeschichtlichen Hintergrund der BidKgioig 
jivEupccTOiv (1 Kor 12, 10). In: Biblische Zeitschrift 15, 1971, pp. 93 — 104. 

(824b) David Flusser: The Four Empires in the Fourth Sybil and in the Book of Daniel. In: 
Israel Oriental Series 2, 1972, pp. 148—175. 

(824c) Andre Paul: Le concept de prophetie biblique. Flavius Josephe et Daniel. In: Re- 
cherches de Science Religieuse 63, 1975, pp. 367—384. 

(824d) Louis F. Hartman and Alexander A. di Lella, edd.: The Book of Daniel (The 
Anchor Bible, 23). Garden City, New York 1978. 

(824e) Lester L. Grabbe: Chronography in Hellenistic Jewish Historiography. In: Paul J. 
Achtemeier, ed., Society of Biblical Literature 1979 Seminar Papers, vol. 2. Missoula, 
Montana 1979. Pp. 43—68. 

(824f) Gohei Hata: The Jewish War of Josephus: A Semantic and Historiographic Study. 
Diss., Dropsie University, Philadelphia 1975. 

(824g) P. M. Casey: The Interpretation of Daniel VII in Jewish and Patristic Literature and in 
the New Testament: An Approach to the Son of Man Problem. Diss., University of 
Durham, England 1976. 

(824h) Lars Hartmann: The Functions of Some So-Called Apocalyptic Timetables. In: New 
Testament Studies 22, 1976, pp. 1 — 14. 

(824i) Andre Lacocque: Le Livre de Daniel (Commentaire de 1’Ancient Testament, 15a). 
Paris 1976. Trans, into English by David Pellauer and revised by the author: The 
Book of Daniel. Atlanta and London 1979. 


Bruce (821) concludes that Josephus’ version of Daniel is based almost 
entirely on the contents of the canonical Hebrew-Aramaic text of Daniel and 
that he did not know the Septuagint additions at all, his changes being due to 
some other source. Josephus’ chronology for the period of the Second Temple is 
consistently too long by approximately fifty years because of his interpretation 
of Daniel 9.24—27. Bruce also traces the oracle of War 6. 311—313 back to 
Josephus’ interpretation of Daniel 9.25—26. 

Braverman (822), pp. 251—253 (132 — 136 in the printed version), in a most 
interesting and suggestive doctoral dissertation, discusses sixteen passages in 
Jerome’s commentary on Daniel where he refers explicitly to Jewish (presumably 
rabbinic) traditions, only four of which have definite parallels in extant rabbinic 
literature. Of these four, two — the tradition that Daniel and the three boys 
were eunuchs (Daniel 1.3; cf. Ant. 10. 186—187) and the role of Noah as a 
preacher prior to the Flood (Daniel 9.2; cf. Ant. 1.74) — are found also in 
Josephus. Of the remaining traditions, six are in part available to us in rabbinic 
tradition. The other six are to be found neither in Josephus nor in rabbinic 
traditions. 
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Braverman notes that Antiquities 10. 195, a passage cited by Jerome, ex¬ 
plains, in an extra-Biblical addition, the apparent contradiction between the fact 
that Nebuchadnezzar’s dream occurred (Daniel 2.1) in the second year of his 
reign, whereas Daniel, Hananiah, Mishael, and Azariah did not enter his pres¬ 
ence until after three years (Daniel 1.5, 1. 18). Josephus’ explanation is that 
Daniel 2.1 refers to a period of two years after the sacking of Egypt. The 
Talmudic tradition (Seder Olam Rabbah 28), bothered by the same problem, 
says that the reference is to two years after the destruction of the Temple. But 
Jerome specifically says that “the Hebrews”, his usual way of referring to 
Rabbinic tradition, solve the difficulty by asserting that the reference is to the 
second year of Nebuchadnezzar’s reign over all the barbarian nations and then 
proceeds to cite Josephus as specifically corroborating the Hebrew tradition. 
One may conclude, therefore, that in the midrashim available to Jerome but 
which are now lost, there was a view similar to that expressed by Josephus. 

Braverman, pp. 220—223 (109 — 112 in the printed version), comments on 
Josephus’ omission of any direct reference to the prophecy in Daniel 9. He sug¬ 
gests that Josephus is deliberately ambiguous in Antiquities 10. 276, where he 
says that “Daniel also wrote about the empire of the Romans and that it [ambig¬ 
uous] would be desolated by them [ambiguous]”. (The remainder, “and the 
Temple laid waste,” is an addition from the excerpt in Chrysostom). Josephus, 
he concludes with good reason, could not have afforded to be more explicit 
because of his Roman patrons. Similarly, as Braverman notes, Josephus (Ant. 
10. 210), in his comment on the stone in Daniel 2. 34—35, 45, says that he does 
not think it proper to explain its meaning, “since I am expected to write of what 
is past and done and not of what is to be”. He suggests that the reader who 
desires more exact information should turn to the Book of Daniel itself. We may 
add that similarly Josephus tones down potentially anti-Roman material in his 
treatment of Nebuchadnezzar’s dream (Daniel 2. 44; cf. Ant. 10. 203ff.); and in 
Antiquities 4. 125, in his account of Balaam’s prophecies, he speaks in the 
vaguest terms of the calamities that will befall cities of the highest celebrity, 
some of which had not yet been founded, and amongst which his Jewish readers 
might well have recognized a reference to Rome. The reason for Josephus’ 
evasiveness, as Marcus (823), on Antiquities 10.210, writes, is that the stone 
was regarded in current Jewish exegesis as a symbol of the Messiah who would 
put an end to the Roman Empire. 

Goldstein (824), pp. 558 — 568, concludes that for his account of Daniel 
Josephus had basically the same text as that in our Hebrew Bible but that he 
presented his material in the form of a synthesized oracle in order to impress his 
Greek and Roman audience better. Goldstein concludes that Josephus’ de¬ 
partures (Ant. 12. 246—256) from I Maccabees 1.20 —64 may be accounted for by 
his belief in the veracity of Daniel 7—12, as well by his belief in the value and 
efficacy of martyrdom and his intention to write his work in good Greek 
rhetorical style. 

Dautzenberg (824a) comments on the choice of words for interpretation 
of dreams employed in the Septuagint, Philo, Josephus (in his account of 
Daniel, Ant. 10. 246, 267), the New Testament, and the Dead Sea Scrolls. He 
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concludes that the references in Josephus lead to the conclusion that the inter¬ 
pretation of oracles, signs, and dreams constitutes a definite element in the life of 
Palestinian Judaism of the New Testament period. 

Flusser (824b) notes that Josephus (Ant. 10. 276—277) could not speak of 
the common interpretation of the four empires in Daniel because of its 
anti-Roman character, but that in Antiquities 15.385—387, where no danger 
could arise, he has given the common Jewish sequence of the four empires — 
Babylonia, Persia, Macedonia, and Rome. 

Paul (824c) presents a detailed exposition of Josephus’ treatment of Daniel 
(Ant. 10.266—281), concluding that Josephus’ version is virtually in itself pro¬ 
phetic because it was historical and is Biblical because it was readable. The epi¬ 
sode highlights the chief historical question that faced Josephus in his own day, 
how to be the authentic representative of a defeated Jewish nation. Thus his 
treatment of Daniel encapsules the theory validating the entire work. 

Hartman and di Lella (824d), p. 24, note parallels between Josephus and 
rabbinic literature on the motif of the lions that did not touch Daniel. They also 
comment on the parallel between Nebuchadnezzar becoming the servant of G-d 
and Alexander greeting the high priest reverently (Ant. 11.329—339). They use 
Josephus to set the background for Daniel 7—12, which they declare reflects the 
period of Antiochus Epiphanes’ vicious persecution of the Jews. They comment 
(p. 291) that “the violent men of your own people [who] will lift themselves up” 
(Daniel 11. 14) belongs most likely to a Jewish pro-Seleucid party eager to over¬ 
throw Egyptian sovereignty in Palestine (Ant. 12. 129—153). Finally, they use 
Josephus (Ant. 12.293 — 297) to identify the background of Daniel 11.23—24, 
namely Antiochus’ treacherous rule. 

Grabbe (824e) is largely dependent upon Bruce (821) in his interpretation 
of Josephus’ version of the seventy-weeks prophecy of Daniel 9. 24—27. 

Hata (824f) notes that many scholars have ascribed Josephus’ evasiveness 
(Ant. 10. 203—210) as to the meaning of the stone in Daniel 2. 31—45 to its 
reinterpretation as the Messiah. He suggests that Josephus also knew other 
interpretations in Rome. We may, however, comment that the Messianic inter¬ 
pretation of this passage was the most widely current in Josephus’ time, and that 
he, as a lackey of Rome, did not want to offend the Romans by giving it. 

I have not seen Casey (824g), pp. 418 — 422, who comments on Josephus’ 
version of Daniel (Ant. 10. 188 — 281). 

Hartmann (824h), pp. 6—7 and 13 — 14, comments on Josephus’ statement 
(Ant. 10. 267) that Daniel fixed the time at which certain prophecies would 
come to pass and the relation of this to the prophecy (War 6. 312 — 313) that 
someone from Judaea would become ruler of the world. 

Lacocque (824i) frequently cites Josephus in his commentary on Daniel. 


10.16: The Prophetic Books 

(825) Abraham Schalit: Josephus Flavius. In: Encyclopaedia Judaica 10, Jerusalem 1971, 
pp. 251—265. 
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(826) Sofia Cavalletti: La spada sul cielo. In: Antonianum 30, 1955, pp. 185—187. 

(827) Abraham Schalit: Two Traditions concerning the Time of Isaiah’s Prophecy on the 
Destruction of the Temple and the Return to Zion (in Hebrew). In: Salo W. Baron, 
Benzion Dinur, Samuel Ettinger, and Israel Halpern, edd., Yitzhak Baer Jubilee 
Vol., Jerusalem 1960. Pp. 69—74. 

(828) Moshe Greenberg: On Ezekiel’s Dumbness. In: Journal of Biblical Literature 77, 
1958. pp. 101-105. 

(828a) Odil H. Steck: Israel und das gewaltsame Geschick der Propheten. Untersuchungen 
zur Oberlieferung des deuteronomistischen Geschichtsbildes im Alten Testament, Spat- 
judentum und Urchristentum. Neukirchen—Vluyn 1967. 

(828b) J. Alberto Soggin: Das Erdbeben von Amos 1. 1 und die Chronologie der Konige 
Ussia und Jotham von Juda. In: Zeitschrift fur die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft 82, 
1970, pp. 117-121. 

(828c) Yves-Marie Duval: Le livre de Jonas dans la litterature chretienne grecque et latine; 

sources et influence du Commentaire sur Jonas de saint Jerome. 2 vols. Paris 1973. 
(828d) Christian Wolff: Jeremia im Friihjudentum und Urchristentum. (Texte und Unter¬ 
suchungen zur Geschichte der altchristlichen Literatur, Bd. 118). Berlin 1976. 
(Revision of the author’s thesis: Jeremia in Spatjudentum und Urchristentum. Greifs- 
wald 1971). 

It seems strange that there should not be a single direct reference to the 
prophetical books in the 'Antiquities’. Schalit (825), p. 258, suggests that this 
omission is due to the fact that Josephus wrote for a non-Jewish audience to 
whom the figure of Moses was familiar, while the prophets were, it seems, 
unknown to the enlightened Hellenistic world. This, we may add, may explain 
why Philo similarly almost totally ignores the prophets, though they contain so 
much that would buttress Philo’s ethical teachings. And yet, we may reply, 
there is a simpler answer, namely that Josephus is writing a history rather than a 
book of theology, and the prophetic books have little history in them. 

Cavalletti (826) cites a parallel between War 6.5 and the version of Isaiah 
34. 5 — 6 preserved in the Dead Sea Scrolls. 

Schalit (827) comments on Josephus’ statement (Ant. 11. 6) that the 
prophecy of Isaiah about the return to Zion was made 140 years before the 
destruction of Jerusalem, whereas an examination of the Bible (II Kings 20. 12, 
Isaiah 39. 1) shows that the prophecy was made in the fourteenth year of Hez- 
ekiah’s reign, which, according to the 'Antiquities’, occurred 125 years before 
the destruction of the Temple. Schalit explains the discrepancy by assuming 
that the dates are the result of different systems of reckoning, the number 140 
being derived by counting traditional Jubilees and Sabbatical years, and the 
number 125 being arrived at by counting the reigns of the kings of Judah. 

Greenberg (828) cites a parallel between Josephus’ account of Jesus, son 
of Ananias, who cried his message of woe for seven years and five months (War 
6. 300—304) and the Biblical account of Ezekiel, whose dumbness lasted seven 
and a half years (Ezekiel 3. 24—27); the coincidence, despite Greenberg, is 
hardly remarkable. 

Steck (828a), from the data in the 'Antiquities’, concludes that the pre¬ 
sentation of the violent fate of the prophets in pre-exilic times was not merely a 
literary matter taken from the Bible but was also a living tradition. 
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Soggin (828b), noting the parallel between the earthquake mentioned in 
Antiquities 9. 222—227 and that in Zechariah 14. 4—5, asserts that the earth¬ 
quake, of which traces were found in the excavations of Hazor in 1956, is to be 
identified with that of Amos 1. 1 and dated about 760 B.C.E., and that tradi¬ 
tions about it, as shown in the passage in Zechariah, were current some centuries 
later. In Josephus (Ant. 9. 225) it is connected with a cultic transgression of 
King Uzziah, because of which he was smitten with leprosy. 

Duval (828c), 1. 82 — 86, notes that Josephus (Ant. 9. 205 — 214) ignores 
the religious side of Jonah’s conduct and mission and restricts himself to Jonah’s 
political mission. Duval says that Josephus has sweetened and Hellenized the 
portrait of Jonah and that one discerns the Zeus of hospitality in the incident 
when the sailors judge it impious to hurl a stranger into the sea. As to Jonah 
being swallowed by the sea monster, Josephus, realizing that the reader may be 
incredulous, remarks (Ant. 9. 213) that it is a tale. We may comment that the 
behavior of the sailors is not necessarily an indication of a Greek concept of 
hospitality, since such an attitude was prevalent in the Near East generally, as 
we see, for example, in the Bible’s portrait of Abraham. The notion that most 
sailors are G-d-fearing is, moreover, to be found in the Mishnah (Kiddushin 
4. 14). 

Wolf (828d), pp. 10—15, summarizing the references to Jeremiah in Jo¬ 
sephus (Ant. 10. 78ff.), concludes that Josephus used only Biblical traditions, 
that we cannot discover in which language the book of Jeremiah was available to 
him, that if he used a Greek translation of the Bible it was in a form different 
from that of the Septuagint, and that one cannot discern the order of chapters in 
Josephus’ copy of Jeremiah, since he made his selections from an historical 
viewpoint. 


10.17: Ezra and Nehemiah: General (see 11.1) 

(829) Howard Crosby: The Book of Nehemiah, Critically and Theologically Expounded, 
Including the Homiletical Sections of Dr. Schultz. In: John Peter Lange and Philip 
Schaff, A Commentary on the Holy Scriptures: Critical, Doctrinal, and Homiletical, 
with Special Reference to Ministers and Students. Vol. 7. New York 1877. Pp. 1—62. 

(830) James A. Montgomery: The Samaritans: The Earliest Jewish Sect: Their History, 
Theology, and Literature. Philadelphia 1907. 

(831) Stanley A. Cook: The Inauguration of Judaism. In: John B. Bury, Stanley A. 
Cook, Frank E. Adcock, edd., Cambridge Ancient History 6, Cambridge 1927, pp. 
167-199. 

(832) Egon H. Johannesen: Studier over Esras og Nehemjas Historic. Copenhagen 1946. 

(833) Thomas Denter: Die Stellung der Bucher Esdras im Kanon des alten Testamentes; 
eine kanongeschichtliche Untersuchung. Diss., Freiburg/Schweiz 1962. 

(834) Wilhelm Rudolph: Esra und Nehemia: samt 3. Esra. In: Otto Eissfeldt, ed., 
Handbuch zum Alten Testament, vol. 20, Tubingen 1949; 2nd ed., 1952 — 58. 

(835) Gustav Holscher: Josephus. In: August Pauly and Georg Wissowa, edd., Real- 
encyclopadie der klassischen Altertumswissenschaft 9, 1916, cols. 1934—2000. 

(836) Sigmund Mowinckel: Studien zu dem Buche Ezra-Nehemia, 1 (Die Nehemia- 
Denkschrift). (Skrifterutgitt av det Norske Videnskaps-Akademi i Oslo, New Series 3). 
Oslo 1964. 
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(837) Jacob M. Myers: Ezra, Nehemiah (The Anchor Bible, 14). Garden City 1965. 

(838) C. G. Tuland: Josephus, Antiquities, Book XI: Correction or Confirmation of 
Biblical Post-Exilic Records? In: Andrews University Seminary Studies (Berrien 
Springs, Mich.) 4, 1966, pp. 176—192. 

(839) Karl-Friedrich Pohlmann: Studien zum dritten Esra. Ein Beitrag zur Frage nach 
dem urspriinglichen Schluss des chronistischen Geschichtswerkes. Diss., Marburg 
1968—69. Reprinted in: Forschungen zur Religion und Literatur des Alten und Neuen 
Testaments 104. Gottingen 1970. Ill: Das Zeugnis des Josephus. Pp. 74—126. 

(840) Ido Hampel: The Historiography of Josephus Flavius for the Period 'Shivat Zion’ — 
The Return of Zion (in Hebrew). Diss., M. A., Tel-Aviv University, Tel-Aviv 1969. 

(841) Nisan Ararat: Ezra and His Deeds in the Sources (in Hebrew). Diss., Yeshiva 
University, New York 1971. Published in part as: Ezra and His Deeds in the Biblical 
and Post-Biblical Sources (in Hebrew). In: Beth Mikra 17, 1971—72, pp. 451—492; 18, 
1972-73, pp. 85-101, 130-132. 

(842) Morton Smith: Palestinian Parties and Politics That Shaped the Old Testament. New 
York 1971. 

(842a) Tessa Rajak: Flavius Josephus: Jewish History and the Greek World. Diss., 2 vols., 
Oxford 1974. 

It is generally recognized that for the period of Ezra and Nehemiah Jo¬ 
sephus’ version is garbled and unreliable or, in any case, very different from our 
Hebrew texts and the Greek text known as I or III Esdras (which consists of the 
last two chapters of II Chronicles, the entire book of Ezra except 1. 6, and 
Nehemiah 7. 73 — 8. 13, with a transposition and a non-canonical story intro¬ 
duced). Crosby (829), p. 3, seems intemperate, however, in his language con¬ 
demning Josephus’ reliability for this period: “The chronology of Josephus is so 
wretchedly corrupt in the matter of Nehemiah, Ezra, Sanballat, etc., that it is a 
waste of time to give him attention.” 

Montgomery (830), p. 68, and Cook (831), p. 171, call Josephus 
irresponsible and ignorant in his chronology for this period. 

I have been unable to consult Johannesen (832), pp. 126—127, or Denter 
(833). 

Rudolph (834), pp. xvii and 107, cites Josephus’ widely diverging par¬ 
aphrase of Ezra-Nehemiah as evidence for Holscher’s (835) thesis, pp. 1955— 
1960, that for the 'Antiquities’ Josephus used neither the Hebrew nor the Greek 
Biblical text but rather a secondary source written by a Jewish Hellenist. In 
particular, Rudolph, p. xvii, says that a comparison of Antiquities 11. 32 with 
III Esdras 2 supports Holscher. 

Mowinckel (836), pp. 25—28, concludes that Josephus used the account of 
Ezra before it has been combined with that of Nehemiah, and, perhaps, in an 
embellished version similar to the Greek Ezra (which he used directly or 
through an intermediate source); but on the basis of internal contradictions 
within Josephus’ account he concludes that Josephus mixed up two sources, one 
of which he regards as “pure legend, without any historical worth.” He finds 
some value, however, in Josephus’ narrative and, on the basis of it, he emends 
the Biblical text in a number of places. 

Myers (837) summarizes the various attempts to rearrange the materials of 
Ezra-Nehemiah starting with the Greek Ezra and Josephus. He concludes, pp. 
xlii—xliv, that Josephus follows the order of the Greek Ezra but that he tele- 
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scoped the story of Nehemiah in a way that indicates that he knew more than he 
was disposed to relate. 

Tuland (838), in an oversimplified discussion, notes a number of in¬ 
accuracies in Josephus’ account, stemming from the confusion in the names of 
several Persian kings. Not only did Josephus disregard the Hebrew text but he 
used the Greek Ezra in a very arbitrary manner, seeking to have it conform to a 
preconceived historical pattern. But the fact that Josephus deviated so greatly 
from both the Hebrew and Greek texts of Ezra whereas he generally follows 
one or the other closely should, we may reply, lead us to conclude that most 
likely Josephus’ source itself diverged widely from the Hebrew and Greek texts 
that we have. Tuland suggests that the theory that Josephus corrected the 
Biblical sequences of Persian kings is based on a misunderstanding, that the 
Hebrew and Greek Ezra are accounts arranged according to subject matter, 
whereas Josephus wrote a continuous historical narrative. Tuland does seem 
justified here, since elsewhere also in his paraphrase of the Bible Josephus 
rearranges his material (for example in putting the story of the Tower of Babel, 
Genesis 11, before the account of the nations descended from Noah’s sons, 
Genesis 10), following similar principles. 

Pohlmann (839) concludes that Josephus did not have our text of Ezra- 
Nehemiah, since he deviates greatly, particularly from Nehemiah 7. 5— 13. 31; 
and yet, we may wonder why he did not know it if, as seems almost certain 
from Against Apion 1. 40, it was included in the canon. Pohlmann believes 
that it is possible to reconstruct the conclusion of III Esdras with the help of Jo¬ 
sephus. In an exhaustive comparison between the Greek Ezra and Josephus 11. 
1 — 158, Pohlmann notes that Josephus is sometimes very close to, at other 
times is far from, and at still other times is fairly close to the Greek, though, on 
the whole, Josephus is strongly dependent on III Esdras’ vocabulary. His con¬ 
clusion that Josephus took freedom in paraphrasing his source when he was not 
satisfied with the style or vocabulary is, we may add, borne out by his version 
of the 'Letter of Aristeas’. Pohlmann concludes that other changes are due to 
Hellenizations and apologetics for the sake of his readers; this, too, is borne out 
by my own studies of Josephus’ variations in other portions of the Biblical 
narrative. 

Hampel (840) concludes that Josephus did not know Ezra-Nehemiah in 
the Hebrew or in Aramaic or even in Greek, but that he used an unknown 
Jewish source, as well as an anti-Samaritan document. Hampel notes, in 
particular, the discrepancies in Josephus’ chronology of the Persian kings and 
concludes that he is unreliable as historical evidence since he left out important 
passages and falsified facts for the sake of his Graeco-Roman public. If, how¬ 
ever, we may comment, Hampel had examined Josephus in those passages where 
we can be reasonably sure of his source, he would have realized that Josephus can 
alternately be close to or show considerable divergence from his sources. 

Ararat (841) concludes that Ezra, the Apocryphal III Esdras, Josephus’ 
account of Ezra, and the legends of the rabbinic sages pertaining to the Persian 
era are based upon a source which he calls the 'Comprehensive Chronicle’. He 
theorizes that the author of the Biblical Ezra revised the Chronicle in his desire 
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to stress the achievements of the House of Zadok, who ruled in his time, and to 
ignore those of the House of David. 

Smith (842), pp. 149—151, commenting on Antiquities 11.297— 12.236, 
concludes that those elements which come from Jewish tradition are mostly 
hostile to the high priestly family, which regarded the Maccabean high 
priesthood with which Josephus had ties of blood as illegal. He suggests that the 
larger bulk of the tradition which did not survive was favorable to the high 
priests. It is true, we may comment, that the incident of the murder of a high 
priest in the Temple and the story of the building of the Samaritan temple do 
not reflect favorably on the high priests; but the high priests fare well in the 
account of Alexander and in the retelling of the 'Letter of Aristeas’. 

I have not seen Rajak (842a), who, in Appendix IV, comments on the 
chronology of the return of the Jews from Babylon and the connection of Jo¬ 
sephus’ account with the Biblical versions. 


10.18: Particular Passages in Ezra and Nehemiah (see 11.1) 

(843) Andres FernAndez: Esdr. 9.9 y un texto de Josefo. In: Biblica 18, 1937, pp. 207—208. 

(844) Giuseppe Ricciotti: La voce gader e un passo di Flavio Giuseppe. In: Biblica 16, 
1935, pp. 443 — 445. 

(845) Harold H. Rowley: The Chronological Order of Ezra and Nehemiah. In: Samuel 
Lowinger and Jopseph Somogyi, edd., Ignace Goldziher Memorial Vol. 1. Budapest 
1948. Pp. 117 — 149. Reprinted in his: The Servant of the Lord and Other Essays on the 
Old Testament. London 1952. Pp. 129 — 159. 

(846) Harold H. Rowley: Nehemiah’s Mission and Its Background. In: Bulletin of the 
John Rylands Library 37, 1954, pp. 528 — 561. Reprinted in his: Men of G-d. London 
1963. Pp. 211-245. 

(847) Ulrich Kellermann: Nehemiah; Quellen, Oberlieferung und Geschichte (Beihefte 
zur Zeitschrift fur die Alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, 102). Berlin 1967 (abbreviated 
version of Diss., Munster 1966). 

(848) Wilhelm Rudolph: Esra und Nehemia: samt 3. Esra. In: Otto Eissfeldt, ed., 
Handbuch zum Alten Testament, vol. 20, Tubingen 1949. 2nd ed., 1952 — 58. 

(849) Gustav Holscher: Josephus In: August Pauly and Georg Wissowa, edd., Real- 
encyclopadie der klassischen Altertumswissenschaft 9, 1916, cols. 1934—2000. 

(850) Giuseppe Ricciotti: Storia d’Israele. 4 th ed., Torino 1947. Trans, into French by Paul 
Auvray: Histoire d’Israel. 2 vols. Paris 1939. Trans, into English by Clement 
della Penta and Richard T. A. Murphy: The History of Israel. 2 vols. Milwaukee 
1955. Trans, into German by Konstanz Faschian: Geschichte Israels.Wien 1955. 
Trans, into Polish: Dzieje Izraela. Warsaw 1956. Trans, into Spanish: Historia de 
Israel. Barcelona 1945. 

(851) Heinrich Schneider, trans.: Die Bucher Esra und Nehemia (Die Heilige Schrift des 
Alten Testamentes, IV. Bd., 2 Abt.). Bonn 1959. 

(852) Charles C. Torrey: The Apocryphal Literature: A Brief Introduction. New Haven 
1945. 

(853) Abraham Schalit: A Chapter in the History of the War of the Parties in Jerusalem at 
the End of the Fifth Century and the Beginning of the Fourth Century B.C.E. (in 
Hebrew). In: Moshe Schwabe and Joshua Gutmann, edd., Sefer Yohanan Lewy: 
Mehkarim be-Helenismus Yehudi. Jerusalem 1949. Pp. 252—272. 
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(854) John A. Emerton: Did Ezra Go to Jerusalem in 428 B.C.? In: Journal of Theological 
Studies 17, 1966, pp. 1 — 19. 

(855) Henry Englander: Problems of Chronology in the Persian Period of Jewish 
History. In: Journal of Jewish Lore and Philosophy 1, 1919, pp. 83—103. 

(856) Sigmund Mowinckel: Studien zu dem Buche Ezra-Nehemia, 2 (Die Nehemia-Denk- 
schrift), (Skrifter utgitt av det Norske Videnskaps-Akademi i Oslo, Hist.-Filos. Klasse. 
New Series 5). Oslo 1964. 
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Fernandez (843) takes issue with Ricciotti (844), who had cited War 1. 
199 and Antiquities 14. 144 as supporting the meaning “wall of protection” for a 
phrase in the Septuagint version of III Esdras 9. 9. 

Rowley (845)(846), relying on the Elephantine papyri of 408 B.C.E., dates 
Nehemiah in the time of Sanballat, and hence of the Persian king Artaxerxes I, 
and Ezra in the time of Artaxerxes II, i.e. later than Nehemiah. Josephus (Ant. 
11. 159) wrongly places Nehemiah in the reign of Xerxes, despite the fact that 
Xerxes reigned for only twenty years, while Nehemiah returned to the court in 
the thirty-second year of the reign of his patron (Nehemiah 13. 6). 

Kellermann (847), pp. 135-145, like Rudolph (848), adopts Hol- 
scher’s (849) theory asserting that Josephus’ source for Antiquities 11. 159 — 
183 was neither the Hebrew nor the Greek text but rather an Alexandrian-Jewish 
midrash based on Nehemiah, plus the Nehemiah tradition of II Maccabees 1. 
10 — 2. 18, and that there is no new material in Nehemiah’s account; but, we 
may suggest, Josephus may have had a Greek text different from our extant one 
of III Esdras; and, moreover, we should, on the basis of Josephus’ other varia¬ 
tions of the Biblical text, allow for changes which Josephus himself introduced 
for stylistic or apologetic purposes. 

Ricciotti (850) notes Josephus’ error (Ant. 11. 179) in stating that Nehe¬ 
miah’s work of building a wall around Jerusalem took two years and four 
months, dating the completion in the twenty-eighth year of Xerxes’ reign, 
which disagrees with Josephus’ own statement (Ant. 11. 168), itself apparently 
incorrect, that the work was begun in the twenty-fifth year of Xerxes’ reign; the 
Hebrew text, moreover (Nehemiah 6. 15), says that the work took only 
fifty-two days. 

Schneider (851), p. 199, suggests that Josephus lengthened the time 
needed for building the wall because he feared, not realizing that in the pre- 
Hellenistic period almost all cities embraced only a fraction of their later extent, 
that if he stated that the work had been completed in only fifty-two days his 
pagan readers wold conclude that the capital of the Jews was a small and in- 
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significant city. We may add that when it came to numbers Josephus elsewhere 
in his Biblical paraphrase also did not hesitate to take liberties. 

Torrey (852), pp. 44—47, after comparing Josephus and III Esdras, con¬ 
cludes that Josephus is here following the Greek Bible. In particular, he notes 
that the first part of Antiquities 11. 181 refers to Nehemiah 7. 4, whereas the 
latter part refers to 11. 1, and he suggests that in the Greek text used by Jo¬ 
sephus, Nehemiah 7 was immediately followed by chapter 11. But, as we have 
already noted, Josephus himself often takes considerable liberties in changing 
the order of his material. 

Schalit (853) comments on Antiquities 11. 297—301, concerning the con¬ 
nection of the murder of Jesus the priest by his brother Joannes and the move¬ 
ment to set up another temple at Elephantine. Before the discovery of the 
Elephantine papyri most scholars had thought that Josephus was wrong in 
placing the incident in the time of Artaxerxes II rather than under Artaxerxes III, 
who is known to have had a general Bagoas, who, according to Josephus, had 
promised the high priesthood to Jesus. In general, and for good reason, Schalit 
prefers the evidence of Nehemiah to that of Josephus. 

Ricciotti (850), who is generally critical of Josephus’ accuracy, particularly 
for the Persian period, notes that the papyri vindicate Josephus’ chronology 
with regard to Bagoas. 

Emerton (854) dates Ezra’s trip to Jerusalem in 398 B.C.E. and says 
that the fact that Ezra 10. 6 says that he had dealings with Jehohanan does not 
necessarily prove that the date of such dealings was before 398 because Ezra 
would not have dealt with him after he had murdered his brother Jesus. Jesus, 
he suggests, was the aggressor and perhaps had the support of the pro- 
Samaritan party, though Josephus, we may note, gives no evidence for the latter 
assumption until after the murder. 

Englander (855) attempts with more ingenuity than success to reconcile 
the conflict between the chronology of the Hebrew Nehemiah and that of Jo¬ 
sephus regarding the Samaritan schism. 

Mowinckel (856), pp. 104 — 118, says that Josephus’ account (11. 297— 
347) of Sanballat and the establishment of the Samaritan temple on Gerizim is 
not pure legend, as so many claim, but that Josephus had an intermediate source. 

Ricciotti (850), commenting on the account of Sanballat’s daughter, con¬ 
cludes that this is the same incident as that recounted in Nehemiah 13. 28, and 
that Josephus attempted to harmonize these incidents but placed it more than a 
century later; the account in Nehemiah, he asserts, is clearly to be preferred. 
But, we may reply, there is no other instance of such an attempt at harmoniza¬ 
tion of similar incidents, and we may ask why Josephus would attempt to do so. 

Rowley (857), comparing Josephus, whom he criticizes sharply, with the 
Hebrew version, concludes that Josephus’ account is garbled; and the exact 
duplication of many of the elements found in Nehemiah’s account a century 
earlier of the expulsion of Sanballat’s son-in-law prevents us from accepting Jo¬ 
sephus’ version. But the fact that the accounts are parallel may indicate only that 
Josephus or his source had a stylized version of such events: it does not prove 
that there is no factual basis for the later version. Rowley claims that it is highly 
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improbable that the Samaritan temple could have been built so rapidly under 
such adverse conditions as Josephus claims. Indeed, the Elephantine papyri 
show that at the end of the fifth century there was still no complete breach 
between the Jews and the Samaritans. 

Segal (858), noting that Josephus sometimes agrees and sometimes dis¬ 
agrees with Nehemiah, concludes that Josephus had another source. That he had 
such a source, whether written or oral, we may add, seems clear; but we must 
not minimize the deliberate changes in style and emphasis introduced by Jo¬ 
sephus himself. 

Cross (859) comments that whether Josephus’ list of high priests was 
defective or he merely telescoped the genealogy in writing the history of the 
fifth and fourth centuries, it is clear that he confused Yaddua' II and III, as well 
as Sanballat I and III. Josephus, however, he adds, is probably correct in stating 
(Ant. 11. 312) that 'Israelites’ frequently intermarried with the high priestly 
family in Jerusalem. 


10.19: Esther 
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Paton (860) asserts that Josephus’ embellishments of the Esther story can 
hardly have been invented by Josephus himself but must have been derived from 
some traditional Jewish source. While this is a fair assumption, however, in 
point of fact most of Josephus’ additions are not to be found in Talmudic liter¬ 
ature. 

Schildenberger (861), pp. 3 and 9, comments on Josephus’ Greek text of 
Esther and, pp. 6 — 7, on the relation of Josippon to Josephus and to the 
midrashim with regard to Esther. 

Bickerman (862) concludes that Josephus was following a particular re¬ 
cension of the Greek Esther, namely the one that was popular among the Jews 
in Rome, where Josephus wrote his 'Antiquities’, but that this version is now 
lost. Such a hypothesis, we may comment, while possible, can hardly be 
proven, since, by Bickerman’s own admission, the version is no longer extant. 

Torrey (863) postulates, though with no apparent justification, that Jo¬ 
sephus used only the Aramaic version in a Greek translation and that he did not 
know the Hebrew text; but he himself admits that Josephus agrees with the 
Hebrew text, which he regards, with no adequate evidence, as an abbreviated 
translation of an Aramaic original, in omitting certain accretions. 

Levy (864) goes so far as to postulate that the Book of Esther was originally 
composed in Greek in substantially the form that it appears in Josephus, and 
that our Hebrew text is an extract from it. Levy presents the fantastic thesis that 
the author of the Book of Esther drew upon a multitude of episodes from the 
history of Herod and of his descendants, that Vashti is really Mariamne, that 
Ahasuerus is really Herod, and that the prologue is a thinly veiled version of the 
death of Mariamne. But the differences, we need hardly note, between the 
accounts of the Biblical book and the story of Herod are at least as striking as 
the similarities. 

Rogovin (865), noting the differences between Josephus and the Biblical 
account of Esther, remarks that the most important difference is Josephus’ 
omission of verse 2. 6. According to Josephus Mordecai and Esther were born 
not in Judah but in exile. But, we may remark, there are far more important 
differences; and, in any case, Rogovin does not note the Hellenizations. 

Seyberlich (866) remarks that the second edict of King Ahasuerus is found 
only in Josephus (Ant. 11. 273 — 283) and in the Aramaic Targum Sheni 8. 12. 
To explain this she considers the possibility that Josephus’ source may have been 
an Aramaic Targum-like paraphrase, but dismisses this by noting that since Jo¬ 
sephus, at the time of the completion of the 'Antiquities’, had spent twenty years 
in Rome, it is improbable that he used an Aramaic Targum, but rather that he 
had recalled some details of midrashim that he had heard in his earlier years. We 
may comment that the text of the edict in Josephus is actually a close paraphrase 
of Addition E of the Septuagint, that in view of the continuing contacts between 
the Jewish community of the land of Israel and that of Rome throughout this 
period it seems likely that Josephus would have had access to an Aramaic 
Targum, and that in view of the fact that Aramaic was Josephus’ first language, 
he might well have recalled some of the Aramaic Targumim that he had heard in 
his younger days. 
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I (867) conclude that in stressing the royal origins of Esther and her beauty, 
in adding to the erotic aspect, and in highlighting the suspense and the irony, 
Josephus has incorporated Greek tragic and especially novelistic motifs and 
methods, thus illustrating how a Biblical narrative has become a Hellenistic 
romance. By thus dressing up his narrative, Josephus hoped to make his whole 
work more attractive to Greek readers, who would find in it many apologetic 
motifs and replies, explicit and implicit, to anti-Semitic propaganda. 

Moore (868) seeks to date Addition A (Mordecai’s dream) and Addition 
C, lines 17—23 (the prayer of Mordecai) in the Septuagint from the fact that Jo¬ 
sephus omits them. But this argumentum ex silentio, we may comment, is 
dangerous, since Josephus often omits details for other reasons, though the fact 
that they are not in the Old Latin version but are in the Vulgate may indicate 
that they were not part of the recognized Septuagint in Josephus’ own day. 

Hanhart (868a), pp. 36—38, notes that for the text of Esther Josephus 
often joins the Septuagint against the Lucianic text even when the Septuagint 
diverges from the Hebrew Masoretic text, though he sometimes joins the 
Masoretic text against both the Septuagint and the Lucianic text. 

Bardtke (868b), p. 113, presents a very brief, unanalytical summary of 
Josephus’ modifications of the Biblical narrative of Esther, noting that Mordecai 
has been weakened but that Esther is not so weak. 

Daube (868c) notes that whereas according to Esther 5.2, King Ahasuerus 
was favorably disposed to Esther immediately on seeing her and whereas, ac¬ 
cording to the Addition to Esther, “G-d changed the spirit of the king into mild¬ 
ness,” Josephus (Ant. 11. 237) says that the king changed his feeling by the will 
of G-d, adding oqtoa (“I believe”). Daube suggests, in explanation, that Jo¬ 
sephus probably saw the scene of Esther before Ahasuerus as a prefigurement of 
his own experience before Vespasian. He notes, moreover, that the portrayal of 
Ahasuerus as attended by guards with axes is based neither on the Bible nor on 
the Apocrypha, but that Vespasian did indeed have such guards. But, we may 
comment, Josephus’ modification is in line with his general tendency (compare 
his treatment of Samson, Ant. 5. 276—277, for example) to diminish the role of 
G-d and to omit reference to the supernatural. Thus in Antiquities 11. 240, Jo¬ 
sephus says that Esther fainted as soon as she saw Ahasuerus “looking so great 
and handsome and terrible,” whereas the Apocryphal Addition (D 13), which is 
Josephus’ source at this point, reports that Esther said that she had seen 
Ahasuerus as an angel of G-d. 

I have not seen Rajak (868d), who, in Appendix III, notes evidence of Jo¬ 
sephus’ dependence upon the Septuagint version of Esther. 
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Heidelberg 1967. 

(919f) Harry T. Frank: Bible, Archaeology and Faith. Nashville 1971. 

(9 1 9g) W. Stewart McCullough: The History and Literature of the Palestinian Jews from 
Cyrus to Herod: 550 B.C. to 4 B.C. Toronto 1975. 

(919h) Henry L. Ellison: From Babylon to Bethlehem: The Jewish People from the Exile to 
the Messiah. Exeter 1976. 

(919i) Paolo Sacchi: Storia del mondo giudaico (Manuali universitari, 1: Per lo studio delle 
scienze dell’Antichita). Torino 1976. 

(919j) Werner Dommershausen: Die Umwelt Jesu. Politik und Kultur in neutestament- 
licher Zeit. Theologisches Seminar. Freiburg 1977. 

(919k) Henry Voogd: Seedtime and Harvest: A Popular Study of the Period between the 
Testaments. Washington 1977. 

(9191) Hans G. Kippenberg: Religion und Klassenbildung im antiken Judaa: eine religions- 
soziologische Studie zum Verhaltnis von Tradition und gesellschaftlicher Entwicklung 
(Studien zur Umwelt des Neuen Testaments, Bd. 14). Habilitationsschrift, Free 
University of Berlin 1975. Gottingen 1978. 

(919m) Donald E. Gowan: Bridge between the Testaments: A Reappraisal of Judaism from 
the Exile to the Birth of Christianity (Pittsburgh Theological Monograph Series, 14). 
Pittsburgh 1976. 


Oesterley (869), pp. 16—41, presents a general introduction, dependent, 
in a largely uncritical way, on Josephus, to the history of the Jews during the 
last three pre-Christian centuries. 

De Vaux (870) presents a balanced summary of Jewish history during the 
Hellenistic and Roman periods, with particular emphasis on the roles of 
Antiochus Epiphanes and Herod, anticipating Hengel (871) in stressing that the 
archaeological finds indicate a strong influence of Hellenism throughout the 
period. 

Snaith (872), writing for the general reader, generally cites Josephus 
without any criticism. 

Noth (873) cites Josephus extremely often, but almost always in a non- 
critical manner. 

Avi-Yonah’s (874) survey is carefully annotated. He generally accepts Jo¬ 
sephus but shows, for example, that in his use of terms for the administration of 
the land of Israel Josephus is sometimes anachronistic. He excellently co-ordi¬ 
nates Josephus and archaeological finds, noting, for example, that the relatively 
small amount of material damage caused by the war against Rome in 66—73 
(i. e. 74), as seen in archaeological finds, confirms Josephus’ account. The new 
edition of 1977 adds an index of place names. 
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Browne (875) is a very brief, general account, with particular attention to 
religious developments. 

Baron (876) is usually fair, well-balanced, critical, and yet highly readable, 
with excellent command of the sources, both primary and especially secondary. 

Shochat (877) is a balanced, elementary survey intended for high schools, 
with brief, clear summaries of Josephus’ activities in Galilee (pp. 147—148) 
and of his status as an historian (pp. 163—165), making good use of recent 
scholarship, especially in archaeology. 

Tenney (878) is a popular, uncritical survey of Jewish history from the 
time of the Babylonian exile to that of Bar Kochba. 

Ricciotti’s (879) deservedly popular work is particularly noteworthy for 
its critical, perhaps at times hypercritical, approach to Josephus. 

Marcus (880) has a popular and highly readable account, with a number of 
fine critical insights. 

Pfeiffer (881) has a popular summary of the Persian and Hellenistic 
periods based chiefly on Josephus. 

Bonsirven (882) and Tricot (883) have general, competent, up-to-date 
surveys, the latter concentrating particularly on the sects at the time of Jesus. 

Beek (884) has a popular history which does not approach Josephus crit¬ 
ically. 

Tcherikover (885) is a collection of essays by one of the great scholars in 
the field, particularly critical in approaching Josephus and in co-ordinating him 
with the papyri. 

Cornfeld (886) is a popular account greatly indebted to Tcherikover 
(887) and Schalit (888). 

Zeitlin (889) has issued the three volumes of a work intended both for 
the general reader and the scholar, the much-awaited summary of his prolific 
scholarly research during the past sixty years. The views are stimulating and 
often highly original. The dogmatism is, however, occasionally jarring; for it is 
not often that Zeitlin cites scholarly opinions that differ with his own. Jo¬ 
sephus, of course, is Zeitlin’s main source; but, according to Zeitlin, Jo¬ 
sephus was not a critical historian and, in fact, used in his writings a variety of 
sources without recognizing that they were mutually contradictory. The third 
volume carries the history to 135 C.E. and includes excursus on the sources, in¬ 
cluding especially Josephus, and an explanation of why, according to Zeitlin, 
the Dead Sea Scrolls cannot be considered a source for this period. 

Bruce (890) is a popular handbook which often cites Josephus, generally 
uncritically. 

Bronkhorst (891) has a simple, easily intelligible survey, generally critical 
of Josephus as a source, and concluding that to Josephus literary effort was 
more important than historical reliability. 

Foerster (892) has a considerable analysis of the social, cultural, and 
especially religious situation in the land of Israel at the time of Jesus. 

Schedl’s (893) history extends from Alexander to the Maccabees (pp. 
245—259) and from the Maccabees to 63 B.C. (pp. 304—385). It is based largely 
on Josephus via Schurer, on whom he is heavily dependent. 
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Reicke (894) is considerably more scholarly in citing his sources than most 
introductions of this sort, though he generally does not criticize Josephus. His 
work, which has the virtue of being intelligible to the layman, neglects Hel¬ 
lenistic Judaism as a manifestation of Judaism in its own right. The English 
translation has some corrections and bibliographical additions. 

Smith (895) presents a survey, especially of the religious history of 
Judaism, which is critical of Josephus. 

Rapaport (896) is a generally sound and fair popular textbook intended 
for the upper classes of high school in Israel. 

Pfeiffer (897) has a brief historical survey, with pp. 33 — 36 dealing with 
Hellenistic Jerusalem and 37—48 with a description of the city at the time of 
Jesus. 

Russell (898) is a balanced, stimulating survey which enlarges upon his 
predecessor, Box (899), by adding the period from Pompey through Herod and 
by giving more attention to religious ideas and sects. 

Anderson (900) and Robinson (901) write essays intended for the 
layman. 

In a work marked by clarity Simon and Benoit (902) have produced an 
extremely useful handbook which contains a huge, if selective, bibliography, a 
discussion of major problems in Josephan scholarship, and directions for further 
research. As most recent scholars, they conclude that Jews were not particularly 
hostile to Hellenism. The work, however, suffers from having Judaism treated 
primarily as the necessary background of the study of Christianity and from 
neglect of the rabbinic sources. The discussion of important problems remaining 
to be investigated and of directions for proceding with this work is of con¬ 
siderable value. 

Stern (903) presents a sound, if unexciting, survey of Jewish political 
history, with relatively little attention given to the social, religious, and eco¬ 
nomic currents. 

Brandon (904) has gathered a number of his popular essays previously 
published in 'History Today’ and in the 'Bulletin of the John Rylands Library’, 
including the following: 'Herod the Great: Judea’s Most Able but Most Hated 
King’ (pp. 209—223); 'Pontius Pilate in History and Legend’ (pp. 254—267); 
'The Fall of Jerusalem, A.D. 70’ (pp. 268—281); 'The Zealots: The Jewish 
Resistance against Rome, A.D. 6 — 73’ (pp. 282—297); and 'Josephus: Renegade 
of Patriot?’ (pp. 298-309). 

Corbishley (905) has a brief, clear, authoritative survey of political events 
making critical use of Josephus. . 

Gray (906), pp. 123 — 193, in his popular account, betrays certain 
commonly held prejudices, misinformation, and questionable judgments which I 
try to document in my review (907). 

Schalit’s (908) popular historical survey is lavishly illustrated. 

Smallwood (909) has a cursory general historical survey, based largely on 
Josephus. 

Peters (910) has a very readable chapter (pp. 261 — 308) on Hellenism and 
the Jews which, for a textbook, often has remarkably independent views. 
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Allegro (911) has a lively, popular survey, based largely on Josephus, 
which fortunately keeps to a minimum his peculiar theories on the sacred mush¬ 
room as a source of Biblical stories and of the origin of the Hebrew G-d. [See 
infra, p. 912.] 

My survey (912) summarizes the nature of Hellenization both in the 
Diaspora and in the land of Israel, in literature (especially Josephus), and in 
everyday life. It argues that while Greek was widely known among Jews, the 
level of knowledge of it in the land of Israel was not high. 

Stern (913) has a brief but sound survey based largely on a critical use of 
Josephus. 

Grant (914) has a popular, well-written survey, critical of his chief source, 
Josephus, covering the period from the Maccabees to the late pagan empire. 

The revision of Schurer (915) is thorough, and the bibliography has been 
completely updated. All references to quotations and sources have been 
modernized. New archaeological evidence has been systematically added and 
evaluated. Schurer’s prejudice against rabbinic evidence has been utterly re¬ 
moved. A third volume is to follow. 

A number of Zeitlin’s (916) many essays in the field have been reissued, 
generally without change. 

Safrai and Stern (917) have issued the first volume of an historical work 
on the relationship between Judaism and Christianity during the first two cen¬ 
turies. The work, especially the essays by Stern, shows keen criticism of the 
sources, notably Josephus. 

Safrai’s (918) work is a series of popular lectures. 

Goldstein (919) endeavors to show that the Babylonians, Persians, and 
Jews exhibit common patterns under foreign domination and draw upon one 
another’s heritages, honestly believing in every case that when they borrowed 
they were only recovering what was their own. 

Ehrlich (919a) has a very brief survey showing critical use of Josephus. 

Rappaport and Shatzman (919b) have a textbook for the ninth grade of 
Israeli high schools co-ordinating ancient general and Jewish history, with fre¬ 
quent dependence upon Josephus. 

Guttmann and Stern (919c) have a popular, lavishly illustrated survey. 

Rappaport (919d), writing for pupils in high schools and for intelligent 
general readers, co-ordinates Josephus and archaeology, and especially nu¬ 
mismatics. 

I have not seen Reese (919 e). 

Frank (919f), pp. 218 — 264, presents a popular history of Palestine from 
586 B.C.E. to the fall of the Temple in 70, with close co-ordination of archaeol¬ 
ogy with Josephus, but with uncritical use of Josephus. 

McCullough (919g) gives a general, dry survey, which is, on the whole, 
uncritical of Josephus. 

Ellison (919h), covering the period from the Babylonian exile to the de¬ 
struction of the Temple in 70, is tendentious in seeking to discern why Pales¬ 
tinian Judaism rejected Jesus and why it was 'ruined’ less than forty years 
later. 
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Sacchi (919i) surveys the history of Judaism from its beginnings until the 
time of Jesus, with emphasis on Jewish theology. 

Dommershausen (919j) presents a political, economic, social, cultural, 
and religious history of the Jews from the Persian period to 70 as an introduc¬ 
tion to the New Testament world. 

Voogd (919k) briefly discusses the political, cultural, and religious history 
of the Jews from the Persian through the Roman period. 

Kippenberg (9191), following the path of Max Weber in using the com¬ 
parative method, has written a social-anthropological study of Jewish history 
from 539 B.C.E. to 137 C.E., with particular emphasis on class relationships, 
the opposition of religion to politics, and the relationship between agrarian prob¬ 
lems and political movements. 

Gowan (919m) has an introductory account but identifies disputed issues 
and presents his own critical interpretation. 


11.1: Josephus’ Treatment of the Persian Period 

(919p) Harold M. Parker: Artaxerxes III Ochus and Psalm 44. In: Jewish Quarterly 
Review 68, 1977-78, pp. 152-168. 

(919q) Geo Widengren: The Persian Period. In: John H. Hayes and J. Maxwell Miller, 
Israelite and Judaean History. Philadelphia 1977. Pp. 489—538. 

(919r) H. G. M. Williamson: The Historical Value of Josephus’ Jewish Antiquities XI. 297— 
301. In: Journal of Theological Studies 28, 1977, pp. 49—66. 

(919s) Alfred Semper: Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der jiidischen Gemeinde Palastinas in 
der persischen Zeit. Diss., 2 vols., Ph.D., Wien 1966. 

Parker (919p) says that Psalm 44 reflects the reaction of those Jews who 
saw their fellow-Jews carried into exile after the Persian king Artaxerxes III 
Ochus put down the Phoenician revolt in 345 — 344 B.C.E. (cf. Hecataeus of 
Abdera, ap. Against Apion 1. 194). He argues (p. 161) that whether the incident 
refers to Artaxerxes II or III, it indicates that relations between Persians and 
Jews had deteriorated considerably in the fourth century B.C.E. 

Widengren (919q), pp. 493 — 495, concludes that for the Persian period it 
is difficult to assess the full value of Josephus. 

Williamson (919r) notes that, according to Josephus, the Joannes the high 
priest who, while Bagoses was governor, murdered his brother Jesus is to be 
identified with Johanan the second high priest following Eliashib (Nehemiah 
12.22). This identification has been accepted by most scholars, inasmuch as this 
same Johanan is known from the Elephantine Papyri to have been high priest 
while Bagohi was governor. Using form-critical analysis, however, Williamson 
concludes that Josephus drew upon an independent source in narrating the in¬ 
cident, imposed his own interpretation upon that source, and reduced the 
Persian period by at least as much as two generations. Williamson suggests 
that Josephus’ source originally referred the incident to the time of Arta¬ 
xerxes III, whose general Bagoses was, and that the background was the division 
of Judah into pro-Egyptian and pro-Persian factions in 344—343 during the 
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revolt in Egypt. Williamson, on the basis of the names, the unlikelihood of 
fabrication, and the possibility that the story had been preserved in some 
priestly or Temple chronicle, believes that Josephus’ dates are reliable. In one 
respect Josephus did have independent knowledge, namely the order of the first 
Persian kings. He concludes that the sharp divisions in the Jerusalem com¬ 
munity, and the priesthood in particular, with which we are familiar from the 
time of Ezra and Nehemiah, were not restricted to the fifth century B.C.E. but 
continued much longer. 

I have not seen Semper (919s). 


11.2: Josephus’ Treatment of the Hellenistic Period: General 

(920) Morton Smith: Judaism in Palestine: I. To the Maccabean Revolt. Diss., Ph.D., 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 1957. 

(921) Morton Smith: Palestinian Parties and Politics That Shaped the Old Testament. New 
York 1971. 

(922) Feliks Gryglewicz: Palestyna na Seleucydow. In: Zeszyty Naukowe KUL 3 (7). 
Lublin 1959. Pp. 89-102. 

(923) Harald Hegermann: Das hellenistische Judentum. In: Johannes Leipoldt and 
Walter Grundmann, edd., Umwelt des Urchristentums. Vol. 1. Berlin 1965. Pp. 
292-345. 

(924) Naomi G. Cohen: Jews in the Armies of Hellenistic Kings (in Hebrew). In: Maha- 
naim 112, 1967, pp. 76—85. 

(925) Edouard Will: Histoire politique du monde hellenistique (323—30 av.J.-C.). Vol. 2. 
Nancy 1967. 

(926) Martin Hengel: Judentum und Hellenismus. Studien zu ihrer Begegnung unter be- 
sonderer Beriicksichtigung Palastinas bis zur Mitte des 2. Jahrhunderts v. Chr. Tu¬ 
bingen 1969; 2nd ed. 1973. Trans, into English by John Bowden: Judaism and 
Hellenism: Studies in Their Encounter in Palestine during the Early Hellenistic Period. 
2 vols. Philadelphia 1974. 

(927) Victor Tcherikover: Hellenistic Civilization and the Jews. Philadelphia 1959. 

(928) Erwin R. Goodenough: Jewish Symbols in the Greco-Roman Period. 13 vols. (Bol- 
lingen Series, 37). New York 1953—68. 

(929) Saul Lieberman: How Much Greek in Jewish Palestine? In: Alexander Altmann, 
ed., Philip W. Lown Institute of Advanced Judaic Studies, Brandeis University: 
Studies and Texts, vol. 1: Biblical and Other Studies. Cambridge, Mass. 1963. Pp. 
123—141. Rpt. in: Saul Lieberman, Texts and Studies. New York 1974. Pp. 216 — 
234. Rpt. in: Henry A. Fischel, ed., Essays in Greco-Roman and Related Talmudic 
Literature. New York 1977. Pp. 325—343. 

(930) Joseph G. Walser: A Study of Selected Economic Factors and Their Contribution to 
the Understanding of the History of Palestine during the Hellenistic Period. Diss., 
Ph.D., Duke University, Durham, North Carolina, 1969. 

(931) Jacques Briend: Jerusalem depuis d’exil jusqu’au roi Herode. In: Bible et Terre Sainte 
117, 1970, pp. 2-5. 

(932) Abraham Schalit, ed.: The World History of the Jewish People, First Series: Ancient 
Times. Vol. 6: The Hellenistic Age: Political History of Jewish Palestine from 332 B. 
C.E. to 67 B.C.E. New Brunswick, New Jersey, 1972. 

(933) Michael Avi-Yonah: The Battles in the Books of Maccabees (in Hebrew). In: Moshe 
Schwabe and Joshua Gutmann, edd., Sefer Yohanan Lewy: Mehkarim be-Helenismus 
Yehudi. Jerusalem 1949. Pp. 13 — 24. 
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(933a) Jack Finegan: Light from the Ancient Past: The Archaeological Background of the 
Hebrew-Christian Religion. Princeton 1946; 2nd ed. 1959. 

(933b) Hajime Inoue: Judaism and Hellenism: Compromise and Opposition from the 
Maccabees to the Herods (in Japanese). In: Okayamadaigaku hobungakubu gakujutsu 
kiyo (Quarterly Review, Departments of Law and Literature, Okayama University), 
1952, pp. 1—9. 

(933c) Judah Goldin: The Period of the Talmud (135 B.C.E.—1035 C.E.). In: Louis Fin- 
kelstein, ed., The Jews. Vol. 1. Philadelphia 1949. Pp. 115 — 215 (New York 1970, 
pp. 119-224). 

(933d) Robert M. Grant: A Historical Introduction to the New Testament. New York 1963. 

(933e) Carl Schneider: Kulturgeschichte des Hellenismus. Vol. 1. Miinchen 1967. 

(933f) Menahem Stern: The Period of the Second Temple (in Hebrew). In Haim H. Ben- 
Sasson, ed., History of the Jewish People. Vol. 1: The Ancient Times. Tel-Aviv 1969. 
Pp. 177—294. Trans, into English: London 1976. Pp. 185 — 303. 

(933g) Zvi Tamari: Tannaitic Literature as a Source for Jewish History from Simon the Just 
to Johanan ben Zakkai. Diss., Dropsie University, Philadelphia 1972. 

(933h) Arnaldo Momigliano: Alien Wisdom: The Limits of Hellenization. Cambridge 1975. 

(933i) I. Varsat: Les Juifs dans l’Egypte grecque et romaine. Aspects sociaux, politiques et 
institutionnels. Paris 1975. 

(933j) Martin Hengel: Juden, Griechen und Barbaren. Aspekte der Hellenisierung des 
Judentums in vorchristlicher Zeit (Stuttgarter Bibelstudien, 76). Stuttgart 1976. Trans, 
into English by John Bowden: Jews, Greeks, and Barbarians: Aspects of the Helleni¬ 
zation of Judaism in the Pre-Christian Period. Philadelphia 1980. 

(933k) Louis H. Feldman: Hengel’s Judaism and Hellenism in Retrospect. In: Journal of 
Biblical Literature 96, 1977, pp. 371 — 382. 

(9331) Samuel Sandmel: Hellenism and Judaism. In: Stanley M. Wagner and Allen D. 
Breck, edd., Great Confrontations in Jewish History (University of Denver, The J. 
M. Goodstein Lectures on Judaica, 1975). Denver 1977. Pp. 21—38. 

(933m)FERGUS Millar: The Background to the Maccabean Revolution: Reflections on Martin 
Hengel’s 'Judaism and Hellenism’. In: Journal of Jewish Studies 29, 1978, pp. 1—21. 

(933n) Peter Schafer: The Hellenistic and Maccabean Periods. In: John H. Hayes and J. 
Maxwell Miller, Israelite and Judaean History. Philadelphia 1977. Pp. 539 — 604. 

(933 o) K. Matthiae: Chronologische Ubersichten und Karten zur spatjiidischen und ur- 
christlichen Zeit. Stuttgart 1978. 

(933p) Geza Vermes: The Dead Sea Scrolls: Qumran in Perspective. Cleveland 1978. 

(933q) Louis H. Feldman: The Jews in Greek and Latin Literature. To be published in: 
Menahem Stern, ed., The Jewish Diaspora in the Second Temple Period (World 
History of the Jewish People, Second Temple Period, vol. 4). 

(933r) Michael Avi-Yonah: The Second Temple (332 B.C. — A.D. 70); Jews, Romans and 
Byzantines (70—640). In: Michael Avi-Yonah, ed., A History of the Holy Land. 
Jerusalem, London, New York 1969. Pp. 109—184. 

(933s) Lester T. Whitelocke: The Development of Jewish Religious Thought in the Inter- 
Testamental Period. New York 1976. 

(933t) B. Jay: Le monde du Nouveau Testament (Collection Theologique). Yaounde 1978. 

(933u) S. Duvenage: Die dekor van die Nuwe Testament, ’n Kultuur-historiese Agtergrond- 
studie. Leerboeke vir Godsdiensonderrig en Bybelkunde. Pretoria n. d. (1979?). 

(933v) Paul Johnson: Civilizations of the Holy Land. London 1979. 

(933w) Hans G. Kippenberg and Gerd A. Wewers: Textbuch zur neutestamentlichen Zeit- 
geschichte (Grundrisse zum Neuen Testament. Das neue Testament Deutsch-Ergan- 
zungsreihe, 8). Gottingen 1979. 

(933x) Sean Freyne: Galilee from Alexander the Great to Hadrian 323 B.C.E. to 135 C.E.: A 
Study of Second Temple Judaism (University of Notre Dame Center for the Study of 
Judaism and Christianity in Antiquity, 5). Notre Dame, Indiana 1980. 
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Smith’s (920) dissertation has now been issued in thoroughly revised form 
(921). 

I have been unable to read Gryglewicz (922). 

Hegermann (923) has a brief general survey. 

Cohen (924) is a popular survey but based on sound critical scholarship 
co-ordinating papyri and Josephus and explaining apparent discrepancies. 

Will (925) systematically and conscientiously cites primary and secondary 
sources for each point that he makes. On pp. 477—478 he briefly discusses Jo¬ 
sephus as a source, as well as Josephus’ sources, and concludes that his work is 
mediocre but indispensable to the historian. 

A work of clearly major importance is Hengel’s (926) massive volume, 
thoroughly researched and annotated with an extensive bibliography and detail¬ 
ed indices. It covers political, economic, social, and cultural developments for 
the period 323 B.C.E. to 150 B.C.E. and is only the first part of Hengel’s 
research, which he hopes will reach the first century C.E. The work contends 
that all Judaism, and not merely in the Diaspora, from the third century B. 
C.E. and not only from the time of Antiochus Epiphanes, was under strong 
Hellenistic influence. Tcherikover (927), whom, together with Bickermann, 
he generally follows, had argued that the reforms of the high priest Jason in the 
middle of the second century B.C.E. had not had much effect upon traditional 
Jewish life; but Hengel, combining the evidence of literature and of the artistic 
findings discussed at such length by Goodenough (928), contends that the im¬ 
pact was profound. According to Hengel, even the concern of the Hasidim 
with understanding the cosmos has Hellenistic origins. He is certain, though the 
point is curiously neglected by Josephus, of Hellenistic influence on the Essenes. 
The organization of the sect at Qumran, he claims, has close analogies with con¬ 
temporary Greek communal organization. Pharisaic thought has close parallels 
in Greek thought and in Philo, he asserts. Unfortunately, we may comment, 
our extant writings for the third century B.C.E. are extremely meager and, for 
the period as a whole, including Josephus, are largely polemical; and the art of 
the period, like the alleged Hellenizations in the Talmud, may well show merely 
superficial and external rather than deep influence; on this matter Lieberman 
(929) has justly stressed that Greek influence on the rabbis was in language and 
in terminology rather than in ideas. 

In addition, Hengel posits that because the non-Jewish cities of Palestine, 
particularly in Phoenicia and in sites such as Gadara, exhibit Greek influence, 
the same must have been true of the Jewish settlements, whereas, we may 
comment, both Josephus and the Talmud indicate that there was deep-seated 
conflict against and even disdain toward the non-Jewish cities. Again, he 
declares that since Alexandria was so easily accessible from Palestine, we may 
assume connections; and yet, we may reply, we hear amazingly little in Philo, 
Josephus, or the Talmud of contact between the two. From the Greek inscrip¬ 
tions found in Palestine and from the fact that seventy-two elders in the third 
century B.C.E. knew enough Greek to be able to translate the Torah into that 
language, he concludes that knowledge of Greek was extensive. Yet Josephus 
(Ant. 20. 264) states that few born Jews had mastered the languages of other 
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nations, and it is clear from the fact that Josephus himself needed assistants for 
the sake of the Greek version of the "War’ that few had attained mastery of the 
language. Again, Hengel says that the Talmudic curse (Baba Kamma 82b, 
Sotah 49b, Menahoth 64b) upon those who instruct their sons in Greek wisdom 
goes back to Antiochus Epiphanes and indicates that before that time Greek 
wisdom was studied; but the context of the three Talmudic passages is the civil 
war between Hyrcanus II and Aristobulus II in 65 B.C.E., and the parallel in 
Josephus (Ant. 14. 25—28), while differing in a number of details, agrees in 
referring the incident to the same civil war. 

Moreover, Hengel deliberately restricts himself to the land of Israel, even 
though, by his own admission, Judaism there was already by the third century 
B.C.E. the center of the Diaspora, so to speak; hence it would seem artificial to 
separate them. Finally, his thesis depends for its validity on a strict concern for 
chronology; yet he uses Qumran texts, which date at the earliest from the 
Maccabean period, and the Talmud to establish Hellenization in the pre-Macca- 
bean period. But even if Hengel’s conclusions may be challenged, the work 
will remain an extremely thorough collection of the sources. The second edition 
corrects some errors of the first edition and adds a supplemental bibliography, as 
well as additional references in footnotes. 

Walser (930) examines two particular items of commercial life, the trade in 
wines and aromatics, and is especially concerned with the question as to the 
extent to which the Jews borrowed the forms or substance of Hellenistic 
culture. But the dissertation shows, we must say, little comprehension of the use 
of archaeological evidence and of the integration of the evidence with literary 
sources. It is hardly aware of present-day developments in Hellenistic history 
and of the methodology of socio-economic history. 

Briend (931) presents a very brief historical and religious survey. 

Schalit (932), in a work intended for intelligent laymen, has five chapters 
by Tcherikover on the first half of the period which add little to the latter’s 
'Hellenistic Civilization and the Jews’ (927) and which, in fact, lack that work’s 
detailed critical analysis of sources and of major problems. Avi-Yonah’s 
chapter, pp. 147—182, on the wars of Judah Maccabee is an English version of 
his article in the Lewy Memorial volume (933). There is no adequate treatment 
in this work of the political and religious background of these events. Klausner 
has four chapters, betraying his prejudices in favor of nationalism, on the 
Hasmonean dynasty. These chapters should have been updated in view of the 
work by Hengel and others on Hellenization, the sects, and rabbinic trends. 
Schalit himself has a stimulating chapter on the political basis of Hasmonean 
leadership, but he has little on internal affairs. There is little attempt to co¬ 
ordinate the contributions of the various authors; and there are, in fact, blatant 
contradictions. Finally, there is hardly any effort to modify views in the light of 
the continuing discoveries of archaeology. 

Finegan (933a), pp. 253—263, has a brief, uncritical summary of Palestine 
under the Hasmoneans (168—63 B.C.E.) and under the Herodians and Romans 
(63 B.C.E.-70 C.E.). 

I have not seen Inoue (933b). 
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Goldin (933c) presents a popular survey of the political, religious, eco¬ 
nomic, and social history of the Jews. It is largely dependent upon Josephus but is 
critical of him on the ground that he was writing for a Hellenistic audience, and 
emphasizes social and economic trends. 

Grant (933d), pp. 254—283, has a political and religious history of this 
period. 

Schneider (933e), pp. 864 — 901, surveys Hellenistic culture and Judaism. 

Stern (933f), has a careful, systematic survey. 

Tamari (933g), in checking on the validity of Talmudic sources for history, 
often cites Josephus. He is heavily dependent upon the works of his mentor, 
Solomon Zeitlin. 

Momigliano (933h), in a series of popular but critical lectures, deals (pp. 
74—96) with the Hellenistic discovery of Judaism and (pp. 97—122) with the 
Greeks, Jews, and Romans from Antiochus III to Pompey. [See infra, p. 912.] 

I have not seen Varsat (933i). 

Hengel (933j), in a work derived in part from his 'Judentum U nd Helle- 
nismus’ and in part further developed from this work, deals with the political 
and social history of Palestine from Alexander to Antiochus III; various aspects 
of the Hellenization of Judaism in the early Hellenistic period; the struggle over 
the political and social status of Greeks, barbarians, and Jews; Hellenization as a 
literary, philosophical, linguistic, and religious problem; and the meeting of 
Judaism and Hellenism in Palestine and in the Diaspora. Hengel, after co-ordi¬ 
nating the archaeological and literary evidence, concludes by minimizing the 
differences between Palestine and the Diaspora so far as Hellenization is con¬ 
cerned. In that case, we may ask, why was there so little communication be¬ 
tween the Diaspora and Judaea, if they both shared similar outlooks? Hengel, 
moreover, unfortunately sees Hellenistic Judaism as a preparation for Chris¬ 
tianity instead of as a movement in its own right. An abridged version in English 
is to appear as two chapters in the forthcoming 'Cambridge History of Judaism’. 

I (933k) have criticized Hengel for advancing the date of Hellenism’s in¬ 
roads on Palestinian Judaism, noting that there is no evidence of Palestinian 
Jewish mercenaries in Greek and Macedonian armies; the attitude of Jews 
toward non-Jews in Palestine, to judge from Josephus, was one of conflict and 
even of disdain; while it is true that the names of the gerousia and of the Sanhedrin 
were borrowed from the Greek, whether much more than the name was bor¬ 
rowed has not yet been proven; the positive attitude of the Jews toward foreign 
states was merely a pragmatic one; Greek commercial influence may be seen on 
the wealthier Jews but hardly on the masses; though many Jews had a smatter¬ 
ing of Greek, Josephus (Ant. 20. 264) remarks that the Jews do not favor those 
who master many languages; though there are a number of similarities be¬ 
tween the words in Homer and in the Bible, these reflect primarily commercial 
contacts, presumably in the Mycenaean period; the fact that the Phoenicians in 
the third century B.C.E. adopted Greek names does not mean that the Jews did 
so; though Alexandria is geographically close to Palestine, we hear amazingly 
little in Philo, Josephus, or the Talmud of contact between the two; we may 
suggest that the theory of a connection between Jews and Spartans came about 
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through the fact that the mythical founder of Thebes, Cadmus, was a Semite 
who came from Phoenicia and who sowed a serpent’s teeth in the ground, from 
which sprang the Spartoi (“sown men”); the mention in the Mishnah of the 
books of Homer, even if our reading is correct, does not show that the books 
were known before 175 B.C.E.; since it is clear from the Talmud, Josephus, and 
the New Testament that Jews avoided contact with the Samaritans, it is hardly 
likely that the anonymous Samaritan, pseudo-Eupolemus, who wrote in Greek, 
influenced them; to say that the Jewish historian Eupolemus wrote in Palestine 
because his Greek was deficient is to assume that every Alexandrian Jew wrote 
Greek as well as Philo; Jason of Cyrene wrote not in Palestine but in Alexandria 
or Antioch; while, no doubt, at the time of the Septuagint (270 B.C.E.), some 
Palestinian Jews knew Greek, the question is how many and how well; the 
erotic motifs in certain books of the Bible and of the Apocrypha are not 
necessarily due to Greek influence, since they are found in Egyptian and Persian 
sources also; the question of theodicy in Ecclesiastes need not go back to the 
Greeks, since it is found in Job; various allegedly Stoic motifs (such as the 
purposefulness of individual phenomena and ethical ideas) in Ben Sira need not 
be due to Greek influence but may go back to the Bible itself; the alleged 
phrases exhibiting influence of the Stoics on rabbinic literature may more readily 
be explained as commonplaces; motifs in Daniel, such as the watcher-angels or 
the four kingdoms, need not go back to Hesiod, since Hesiod himself was prob¬ 
ably dependent upon Near Eastern sources; the picture of the Lower World in 
I Enoch hardly illustrates H engel’s theory, since the book was written 
between 163 and 63 B.C.E. and not prior to the Hasmonean period; the paral¬ 
lels between Essene and Greek ideas are irrelevant, since H engel himself dates 
the origin of the Essenes at about 150 B.C.E. 

Sandmel (9331) similarly rejects Hengel’s theory, noting that the Book of 
Chronicles already contains aspects of what H engel calls Hellenistic ideas and 
yet predates the Hellenistic period. 

Millar (933m), while noting Hengel’s immense learning, criticizes his 
thesis as that of a Christian theologian, since Hengel views the early Hellen¬ 
istic period as one when Hellenism and Judaism reached an accommodation, only 
to be halted by the reactionary Hasmoneans, but revived and brought to com¬ 
plete fulfillment by Christianity. Millar argues that the evidence shows how 
un-Greek the Jewish community remained down to the second century B.C.E. 

Schafer (933n), pp. 544 — 545, gives an uncritical survey of Josephus and 
especially of his sources. 

Matthiae (933o) has a 'synchronoptic’ chart of important political leaders 
and events from 180 B.C.E. to 140 C.E. both in Palestine and in the Diaspora. 

Vermes (933p), pp. 138—142, has a brief summary of Jewish history from 
200 B.C.E. to 70 C.E. 

I (933q) frequently cite Josephus, who is the source of so many of the frag¬ 
ments of Greek and Latin authors pertaining to the Jews, while discussing the 
nature and extent of this evidence, pagan knowledge of the geography of the 
land of Israel, pagan knowledge of Biblical history, pagan knowledge of Jewish 
beliefs and practices, and the alleged vices of the Jews. 
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Avi-Yonah (933r), in a popular, lavishly illustrated book which co¬ 
ordinates archaeological finds and coins with Josephus, stresses the deep in¬ 
trusion of Hellenistic culture into Palestine, especially the cities, but also the 
countryside, long before Antiochus Epiphanes. 

Whitelocke (933s), in a book largely based on Josephus and written for 
young seminarians, surveys the political and religious history of the Jews in the 
Graeco-Roman period. 

Jay (933t), in the first part of his work, surveys the political history of 
Palestine during the Hellenistic-Roman period. 

I have not seen Duvenage (933u), written in Afrikaans, which, according 
to the summary in 'New Testament Abstracts', treats the New Testament world 
in six major chapters: the Graeco-Roman world from Alexander the Great to 
the first century C.E., the history of Judaism in the period of the Second 
Temple, the land and people of Palestine in the time of the New Testament, 
Jewish political life in the New Testament, Jewish religious life in the New 
Testament, and Judaism in the Diaspora. 

Johnson (933v), in a popular work which co-ordinates Josephus and 
archaeology, surveys (pp. 87—107) the history of the conflict between the 
Greeks and the Maccabees and (pp. 109 — 141) the age of Herod. He uses Jo¬ 
sephus, whom he calls a moderate Jew, uncritically, though he admits that Jo¬ 
sephus’ account is suspect. 

Kippenberg and Wewers (933w) have an anthology of translations (with 
brief introductions) into German of texts relating to the political and economic 
history of Judaea in the Hellenistic-Roman period. 

I have not seen Freyne (933x), 



12: Josephus as Historian of the Post-Biblical Period: 
Specific Events 


12.0: Josephus on Alexander the Great 

(934) Ralph Marcus, ed. and trans.: Josephus, vol. 6, Jewish Antiquities, Books IX—XI 
(Loeb Classical Library). Cambridge, Mass. 1937. 

(935) Joshua Gutmann: Alexander of Macedonia in Palestine (in Hebrew). In: Tarbiz 11, 
1940, pp. 271-294. 

(936) Morton Smith: Palestinian Parties and Politics That Shaped the Old Testament. New 
York 1971. 

(937) Israel Abrahams: Campaigns in Palestine from Alexander the Great. Oxford 1927. 
Rpt. Chicago 1967. 

(938) Marcel Simon: Un aspect judeo-chretien de la legende d’Alexandre. In: Actes du 
Congres G. Bude a Strasbourg 20 — 22 Avril 1938. Paris 1939. Pp. 208 — 209. 

(939) Marcel Simon: Alexandre le Grand, juif et chretien. In: Revue d’Histoire et de 
Philosophic Religieuses 21, 1941, pp. 177—191. 

(940) Witold Dzi^ciol: Jozef Flawiusz jako historyk Aleksandra. In: Aleksander Wielki 
Macedonski. London 1963. Pp. 205 — 212. 

(940a) Friedrich Pfister: Alexander der Grofie in den Offenbarungen der Griechen, Juden, 
Mohammedaner und Christen (Deutsche Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, 
Schriften der Sektion fur Altertumswissenschaft, 3). Berlin 1956. Reprinted in his: 
Kleine Schriften. Meisenheim 1976. Pp. 301 — 347. 

(940b) C. H. R. Martin: Alexander and the High Priest. In: Transactions of the Glasgow 
University Oriental Society 23, 1969 — 70, pp. 102 — 114. 

(940c) B. A. Mastin: Daniel 2.46 and the Hellenistic World. In: Zeitschrift fur die alttesta- 
mentliche Wissenschaft 85, 1973, pp. 80—93. 

(940d) Aryeh Kasher: Some Suggestions and Comments Concerning Alexander Macedon’s 
Campaign in Palestine (in Hebrew). In: Beth Mikra 20, 1975, pp. 187—208. 

Marcus (934), pp. 512—532, has a selective bibliography, together with a 
careful, if unoriginal, evaluation of the primary evidence, including the Talmud, 
and the more important items in the sizable scholarly literature on Alexander 
and the Jews (Antiquities 11. 317—345). His suspicion of the credibility of Jo¬ 
sephus account is rightly maintained by Gutmann (935) and by Smith (936), p. 
264, n. 25. 

Abrahams (937), pp. 7—12, has a military analysis of Alexander’s cam¬ 
paigns in Palestine. He concludes that Josephus is probably right in having 
Alexander and Jaddeus the high priest meet north of Jerusalem. 

Simon (938) traces the development of the Jewish and Christian legend 
which claimed that Alexander had accepted the Jewish G-d as his own. The 
same view is developed more fully in a later article by Simon (939). 
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I have been unable to read Dzi§ciol (940), who has a discussion of Josephus 
as an historian of Alexander. 

Pfister (940a), in an updating of his work originally published in 1914, 
concludes that the accounts of Josephus and of the Talmud on Alexander and 
the Jews go back to a common late Hellenistic-Jewish source. He notes that 
Alexander was firmly anchored in the religious writings of the Jews, as we can 
see from Josephus’ comparison of Alexander’s miraculous crossing of the 
Pamphylian Sea and Moses’ crossing of the Red Sea (Ant. 2. 348). 

Martin (940b) presents an English translation of the Second Chronicle of 
the Samaritans on the meeting of Alexander with Hezekiah, the high priest of 
the Samaritans, and notes that Josephus (Ant. 11. 329—339) has an extra¬ 
ordinarily similar account, except that for 'Samaritans’ Josephus reads 'Jews’, 
and that for 'Shechem’ he reads 'Jerusalem’. He concludes that it is unlikely that 
Alexander bothered to visit either Jerusalem or Shechem, that if he did visit one 
or both it was on his return from Egypt and not before going there, and that the 
Samaritan chronicler has no more than a polemical purpose. We may, however, 
comment that the fact that such remarkably parallel stories are found in both 
Josephus and in that of the Jewish arch-enemies indicates that they may contain 
a common kernel of truth. 

Mastin (940c), pp. 87—89, cites the parallel in Josephus (Ant. 11. 331 — 
335) between Alexander and Nebuchadnezzar, noting that in both cases an ex¬ 
pression of gratitude is linked with a dream which reveals the future. 

Kasher (940d) argues that Josephus’ portrayal of Alexander is not so un¬ 
trustworthy as has been judged by modern scholars. Josephus is credible 
because there is evidence that the conquest of Syria and Palestine was carried out 
through a well-planned military scheme and was not a trifling matter for Alex¬ 
ander. The presence of Macedonian forces in Transjordan is proved by local 
traditions of some Hellenistic cities. One of the most important missions which 
was imposed upon Parmenio, Alexander’s highest ranking officer, was the con¬ 
quest of Syria and Palestine, presumably to acquire food with which to support 
the main army which was engaged in the long siege of Tyre. Kasher argues that 
Alexander did not leave for Egypt immediately after the conquest of Gaza and 
that he thus had enough time to pay a visit to Jerusalem. 


12.1: Josephus’ Version of the 'Letter of Aristeas’ 

(941) Antonius van Dale: Dissertatio super Aristea. Amsterdam 1705. 

(942) Adolf Wilhelm: Zu dem Judenerlasse des Ptolemaios Philadelphos. In: Archiv fiir 
Papyrusforschung 14, 1941, pp. 30—35. 

(943) Moses Hadas, ed. and trans.: Aristeas to Philocrates (Letter of Aristeas). New York 
1951. 

(944) Heinrich Karpp: 'Prophet’ oder 'Dolmetscher’? Die Geltung der Septuaginta in der 
Alten Kirche. In: Wilhelm Schneemelcher, ed., Festschrift Gunther Dehn. Neu- 
kirchen 1957. Pp. 103 — 117. 

(945) Andre Pelletier: Lettre d’Aristee a Philocrate (Sources Chretiennes, 89). Paris 1962. 
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(946) Andre Pelletier: Flavius Josephe, Adaptateur de la Lettre d’Aristee. Une reaction 
atticisante contre la koine (Etudes et Commentaires, 45). Paris 1962. 

(947) Eduard Norden: Die Antike Kunstprosa. 2 vols. Leipzig 1898. 

(948) Heinz Schreckenberg, rev.: Andre Pelletier, Flavius Josephe, Adaptateur de la 
Lettre d’Aristee. In: Gnomon 36, 1964, pp. 562—572. 

(949) Moses Hadas, rev.: Andre Pelletier, Flavius Josephe, Adaptateur de la Lettre 
d’Aristee. In: American Journal of Philology 85, 1964, pp. 441 — 443. 

(949a) Leon Herrmann: La Lettre d’Aristee a Philocrate et l’empereur Titus. In: Latomus 
25, 1966, pp. 58-77. 

(949b) Robert J. H. Shutt: Notes on the Letter of Aristeas. In: Bulletin of the International 
Organization for Septuagint and Cognate Studies, 10, Athens, Georgia 1977, pp. 
22-30. 

(949c) John L. White: Royal Correspondence in Pseudo-Aristeas and the Parallel Letters in 
Josephus and Eusebius. Summary in: Abstracts, Society of Biblical Literature, ed. 
Paul J. Achtemeier. Missoula, Montana 1979. P. 26. 

(949d) Norbert Meisner: Untersuchungen zum Aristeasbrief. 2 vols. Diss., D. Th., Kirch- 
lichen Hochschule, Berlin 1960. 

(949e) James-G. Fevrier: La date, la composition etles sources de la Lettre d’Aristee a Philo¬ 
crate (Bibliotheque de l’Lcole des Hautes Etudes, Sciences Historiques et Philolo- 
giques, 242). Paris 1924. 

Van Dale (941), pp. 40 — 53, in a pioneer work, compares Josephus and 
the 'Letter of Aristeas’, noting his omissions and variations and commenting on 
Josephus’ credibility as a writer. He concludes that Josephus’ modifications are 
due to his pandering to Gentile tastes. 

Wilhelm (942) appropriately cites the parallel of Antiquities 12. 29 for the 
reading and interpretation of Aristeas 23. 

Hadas (943), pp. 18 — 21, commenting on Josephus’ use of the 'Letter of 
Aristeas’, concludes that Aristeas 83—171, though not in Josephus’ paraphrase 
and though not mentioned by him as omitted, as other passages are, is not an 
interpolation. Noting the divergences of Josephus from 'Aristeas’, Hadas 
concludes that Josephus’ purpose was to render the account inoffensive and 
more credible to non-Jews; but to say that 'Aristeas’ was addressing himself to 
the Jewish community whereas Josephus was writing for the Gentile world is, 
we may comment, to disregard the vast Greek-speaking Jewish audience in 
whose hands Josephus’ works also fell. 

Karpp (944) traces the attitude to the Septuagint from Philo, who viewed 
the translators as hierophants and prophets (De Vita Mosis 2. 36—44), and Jo¬ 
sephus, who is more sober (Ant. 12. 104—109), to the Church Fathers, who 
generally followed Philo rather than Josephus in this matter. Karpp fails to 
realize, however, that what may have influenced Josephus is the rabbinic atti¬ 
tude, which at first (Megillah 9a) regarded the translators as divinely inspired 
but later (Soferim 1.7) had second thoughts. 

Pelletier (945) has a critical edition of the 'Letter’ which he complements 
with a commentary (946) on Josephus’ version (Ant. 12. 12 — 118), which he 
prints synoptically in parallel columns with the 'Letter’. In particular, he stresses 
Josephus’ vocabulary, grammar, word order, metrical clausulae, and prose 
rhythms. This is especially valuable because this passage in Josephus is one of 
the few places where we definitely know Josephus’ source and see precisely 
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what Josephus does with it and can gain an indication of the Greek that was 
taught in Roman schools of rhetoric at the end of the first century, in particular 
the Atticizing reaction against the koine. Pelletier notes, in particular, Jo¬ 
sephus’ predilection for Stoic terminology in his choice of vocabulary. On the 
basis of the fact that Josephus here modifies his source stylistically without 
falsifying it, Pelletier concludes that Josephus elsewhere also is reliable; but 
this may be, we here suggest, because Josephus’ source was already sufficiently 
apologetic for his purposes. Valuable as Pelletier’s work is, it has a number of 
flaws. First of all, errata are extremely numerous, and the book is repetitious in 
style. Secondly, in his consideration of clausulae, Pelletier is unacquainted 
with anything written after Norden (947). Again, Schreckenberg (948) deser¬ 
vedly criticizes him for omitting consideration of Josephus’ Hellenistic prece¬ 
dents. Finally, Hadas (949) notes that more light might have been thrown on 
Josephus’ Atticizing by reference to the rhetoricians Theon’s and especially 
Hermogenes’ prescriptions as to the proper method of introducing citations and 
allusions. 

Herrmann (949a), p. 73, comments on Josephus’ refashioning of the 'Let¬ 
ter of Aristeas’ for propaganda purposes in the light of his abridging and re¬ 
modeling official documents, such as royal or high priestly letters. 

Shutt (949b) concludes that Josephus, though the 'Letter of Aristeas’ was 
the only source for his version of how the Septuagint was produced, did not use 
it slavishly. 

White (949c) compares three Jewish letters (including the 'Letter of 
Aristeas’), written in Greek and which claim to have been composed during the 
reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus in the third century B.C.E., with contempora¬ 
neous letters written on papyrus or inscribed on stone in order to determine the 
original form and the approximate origin of the letters. He examines the opening 
and closing formulae to see whether they have been abbreviated, as in some 
Greek letters of the period, as a result of being quoted within another docu¬ 
ment. 

Meisner (949d), pp. 218 — 230, objects to the theory of Fevrier (949e) that 
Josephus employed an abridged version of Aristeas. 


12.2: Early Seleucid History 

(950) Abraham Schalit: Josephus Flavius. In: Encyclopaedia Judaica 10, Jerusalem 1971, 
pp. 251—265. 

(951) Ralph Marcus, ed. and trans.: Josephus, vol. 7, Jewish Antiquities, Books XII —XIV 
(Loeb Classical Library). London 1943. 

(952) George M. Haddad: Aspects of Social Life in Antioch in the Hellenistic-Roman 
Period. Diss., Ph. D., University of Chicago 1950 (printed, New York 1949). 

(953) Carl H. Kraeling: The Jewish Community at Antioch. In: Journal of Biblical Liter¬ 
ature 51, 1932, pp. 130—160. 

(954) Francois Blanchetiere: Juifs et non-Juifs. Essai sur la diaspora en Asie-Mineure. In: 
Revue d’Histoire et de Philosophic religieuses 54, 1974, pp. 367—382. 

(955) Glanville Downey: A History ol Antioch in Syria, from Seleucus to the Arab 
Conquest. Princeton 1961. 
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(956) Philip K. Him: History of Syria: including Lebanon and Palestine. London 1951; 
2nd ed., thoroughly revised, London 1957. 

(957) Philip K. Hitti: Lebanon in History from the Earliest Times to the Present. London 
1957, 1962, 1967. 

(958) Charles Edson: Imperium Macedonicum: The Seleucid Empire and the Literary Evi¬ 
dence. In: Classical Philology 53, 1958, pp. 153—170. 

Schalit (950), p. 259, is justly critical of Josephus for giving such scant 
attention to the events preceding Antiochus Ill’s conquest of the land of Israel 
and for ignoring the developments in Judaea on the eve of that conquest, which, 
we may suggest, must have been of some importance to produce the religious 
and cultural outburst that followed. In this respect Josephus is far inferior to the 
third-century C.E. Porphyry, who greatly influenced Jerome’s commentary on 
Daniel. 

Marcus (951), pp. 737—742, in his discussion of the scholarly literature on 
this period, casts doubt on the credibility of Josephus’ claim (Ant. 12. 119 — 127) 
that Seleucus I Nicator (who ruled from 312 to 281 B.C.E.), the founder of the 
Seleucid empire, and Antiochus II Theos granted citizenship to the Syrian Jews. 

Haddad (952), pp. 59—65, commenting on the Jews of Antioch, contents 
himself for the most part with a mere summary of the views of Kraeling (953) 
and Marcus (951). As to Josephus’ statement (Against Apion 2. 39) that the 
Jews of Antioch were granted citizenship by Seleucus I, Haddad, pp. 50 — 51, 
says that such a claim was written in an apologetic spirit and is contradicted by 
Josephus’ statement (War 7. 43) in which there is no mention of these old privi¬ 
leges but only of the privileges granted to them by Antiochus Epiphanes’ suc¬ 
cessors. But, we may reply, Josephus in the 'Antiquities’ (12. 119) also specifies 
that it was Seleucus I who granted them citizenship; and the passage in the 
'War’, if read carefully, speaks of the restoration of votive offerings to the 
Jews of Antioch and implies that citizenship was similarly restored and not 
granted for the first time. 

Blanchetiere (954) admits that there are historical problems concerning 
the alleged grant of citizenship by Seleucus Nicator (Ant. 12. 119), but that at 
any rate by 204—201 B.C.E. the Jews were being settled in Phrygia and Lydia 
(Ant. 12. 147 — 153), their increased presence being due to voluntary settlement, 
deportation, and colonization. He concludes that it is likely that there were 
religious contests between Judaea and Asia Minor even before Alexander’s con¬ 
quest. The Jews of Asia Minor, he argues, were more positively disposed to 
Hellenism than Jews elsewhere, were very active in attracting proselytes and 
'sympathizers’ to Judaism, and even influenced such pagan cults as that of 
Sabazius. This, we may comment, seems reasonable enough, though we do not 
have a Jewish writer, such as Philo, from Asia Minor, nor do we have any sizable 
number of inscriptions from this period. 

Downey (955), who also draws heavily on Kraeling (953), depends great¬ 
ly on Josephus; see especially pp. 107—111 on the city of Antioch in the days of 
Antiochus Epiphanes. 

Hitti (956), pp. 319—320, notes that our principal authority for the 
history of Syria during the Hellenistic and early Roman period is Josephus, 
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whose account, he says, is colored by his desire to gratify his imperial patrons. 
Here and in his book on Lebanon (957) Him is, nevertheless, uncritical of Jo¬ 
sephus. 

Edson (958) cites a number of passages in Josephus (Ant. 12. 322, etc.) in 
support of his contention that the Seleucid Empire was viewed as Macedonian in 
character. 


12.3: Antiochus III 

(959) Eduard Meyer: Ursprung und Anfange des Christentums. Vol. 2. Stuttgart 1921. 

(960) Eugene [sic] Taeubler: Jerusalem 201 to 199 B.C.E.: On the History of a Messianic 
Movement. In: Jewish Quarterly Review 37, 1946—47, pp.l—30, 125—137, 249—263. 

(961) Albrecht Alt: Zu Antiochus’ III. Erlal? fur Jerusalem (Josephus, Ant. XII 3, 3 
§§ 138—144). In: Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft 16, 1939, pp. 283— 
285. 

(962) Elias Bickermann: La Charte Seleucide de Jerusalem. In: Revue des Etudes juives 
100, 1935, pp. 4—35. Translated into German by Gunter Mayer in: Abraham 
Schalit, Zur Josephus-Forschung (Wege der Forschung, 84). Darmstadt 1973. Pp. 
205-240. 

(963) Elias Bikerman [sic]: Une question d’authenticite: Les privileges juifs. In: Annuaire 
de l’lnstitute de Philologie et d’Histoire Orientales de l’Universite Libre de Bruxelles 
13, 1953 (= Melanges Isidore Levy), pp. 11—34. 

(964) Ralph Marcus: Appendix D: Antiochus III and the Jews (Ant. 12. 129 — 153). In: Jo¬ 
sephus, vol. 7, Jewish Antiquities, Books XII —XIV (Loeb Classical Library). London 
1943. Pp. 743-766. 

(965) Avigdor Tscherikower (Victor Tcherikover): The Jews and the Greeks in the 
Hellenistic Age (in Hebrew). Tel-Aviv 1930. Trans, into English by Shimon Apple- 
baum: Hellenistic Civilization and the Jews. Philadelphia 1959. 

(966) A. Mittwoch: Tribute and Land-Tax in Seleucid Judaea. In: Biblica 36, 1955, pp. 
352-361. 

(967) Elie Bikerman [sic]: Une proclamation seleucide relative au temple de Jerusalem. 
In: Syria 25, 1946—48, pp. 67—85. 

(968) Abraham Schalit: The Letter of Antiochus III to Zeuxis Regarding the Establishment 
of Jewish Military Colonies in Phrygia and Lydia. In: Jewish Quarterly Review 50, 
1959—60, pp. 289—318. Trans, into German by Jakob Mittelmann in: Abraham 
Schalit, Zur Josephus-Forschung (Wege der Forschung, 84). Darmstadt 1973. Pp. 
337-366. 

(968a) Theophil Middendorf: Die Stellung Jesu ben Siras zwischen Judentum und Hellen- 
ismus. Leiden 1973. 
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Bonn 1975. Published: Koln-Bonn 1977. 
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Meyer (959), p. 122, severely criticizes Josephus for his treatment of the 
early Hellenistic period. 

Taeubler (960) admits that Josephus (Ant. 12. 131) erred in stating that 
Antiochus III defeated Ptolemy IX (in 204 B.C.E.) and that, as a result, Judaea 
was incorporated into the Seleucid empire, when actually the victory consisted 
of the conquest of Gaza and occurred in the reign of Ptolemy V. Otherwise, 
however, Taeubler defends Josephus, asserting that his errors are due to his 
sources; but, we may ask, is not one of the prime tasks of a good historian to 
choose his sources carefully and to evaluate them critically? 

Alt (961), following through on a suggestion by Bickermann (962), p. 12, 
rightly declares that the probability of forgery of the documents quoted in 
Antiquities 12. 138—144 is not great. 

Elsewhere Bickermann (963), by a minute study of the formulae and 
chronological order of the decrees cited by Josephus (Ant. 12. 138 — 153), care¬ 
fully concludes that they are authentic; somewhat weaker is his argument that 
this conclusion is reinforced by the facts that they often contradict Josephus, 
that they do not form an integral part of the narrative, and that hence there 
would have to be several Jewish forgers who made their falsifications on isolated 
sheets of papyrus. 

Marcus (964) presents an especially helpful discussion of the scholarly 
literature, notably the works by Tcherikover (965) and Bickermann (962), on 
the genuineness and accuracy of the three documents containing the privileges 
granted by Antiochus III to the Jews (Ant. 12. 138 — 153). Marcus praises 
Bickermann’s careful study and follows him in accepting their authenticity. 
Taeubler (960) is, however, critical of Bickermann on the ground that the 
restoration of the city is not mentioned at all in Antiochus’ letter, nor is the 
return of those who had taken to flight promulgated as a permission or injunc¬ 
tion, though he finds the contents of the letter confirmed in Psalms and Ben Sira 
in far-fetched references. 

Tcherikover (965) comments on the relative silence of Josephus con¬ 
cerning the events between the end of the Biblical period and the Maccabean 
uprising. The usual explanation for this is that Josephus’ sources were 
apparently particularly scanty for this period; an additional reason, we may 
suggest, is that the period was perhaps one in which the Jews achieved little of 
greatness to compare with their previous and later achievements; and in an 
apologetic work Josephus was not eager to display this fact. 

Mittwoch (966) asserts that the statement in the letter of Antiochus III 
(Ant. 12. 144) relieving the Jews of the payment of a third of their tribute so as 
to compensate for their past losses distorts the facts though it contains a kernel 
of truth. The payment of tribute, she asserts, exempted a community from the 
land-tax. This tax was imposed, as Josephus shows, by Antiochus Epiphanes 
and his successors as a result of Jason’s revolt and the subsequent Maccabean 
uprising. 

Bickermann (967) presents the text and French translation of and an 
extensive, largely rabbinic, commentary on Antiquities 12.145—146, which 
quotes an edict of Antiochus III designed to preserve the purity of Jerusalem. 
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Elsewhere, Schalit (968), on the basis of a careful analysis of the structure, 
style, and especially the content of the letter quoted in Antiquities 12. 148 — 153, 
concludes that it is genuine. Schalit here has a fine discussion of the Jewish 
military colonies founded at the end of the third century B.C.E. 

Middendorp (968a), p. 168, agrees with Tscherikower (965) in seeing a 
connection between the letter of Antiochus III (Ant. 12. 138 — 144) and the 
building program of the high priest Simon the Just. 

Gauger (968b), commenting on Antiochus Ill’s letter to Zeuxis (Ant. 
12. 147—153), states that Josephus changes the documentary material before him 
in form but not in content. On the basis of a thorough examination of the 
historical references, terminology, content, and form, and on the basis of a 
comparison with III Esdras, Esther, Pseudo-Aristeas, and I Maccabees, he 
concludes that the letter is not authentic. Josephus, he says, did not take the 
documents from a Greek source such as Polybius, but rather from a Jewish or 
another barbarian source, perhaps containing a collection of documents. He 
suggests that the documents may have been falsified in the context of the 
disputes that began between the Jews and the Greeks in Asia Minor in the 
middle of the first century B.C.E. 

Cohen (968c), pp. 5—9, commenting on the letter of Antiochus III to 
Zeuxis (Ant. 12. 147—153), asserts that the choice of Mesopotamian Jews by 
King Antiochus III to colonize Asia Minor was prompted by their effectiveness 
as soldiers and by their loyalty. He concludes that despite the fact that the 
king’s letter never says so explicitly, the colonists were soldiers, and that the 
word XQ £ t a near the end of the letter refers to military service. We may com¬ 
ment that the facts that the Jews were transported there after a local revolt, that 
they were brought to fortresses, and that they are termed “guards (tpukamg) of 
our interests” all support Cohen’s view. 

Taylor (968d) concentrates on the Seleucid conquest of Palestine and on 
its civil and economic administration from 200 to 162 B.C.E. In particular, he 
analyzes an inscription found in 1960 near Beth Shean (Scythopolis) containing 
letters exchanged between Antiochus III and Ptolemy the strategos and others, 
and a letter of Antiochus III to Ptolemy the strategos concerning Jerusalem 
quoted by Josephus (Ant. 12. 138 — 144). Taylor argues that the policy of the 
Egyptian Ptolemies toward the Jews of Jerusalem was the chief factor in in¬ 
fluencing the high priest to favor Antiochus, who, in turn, rewarded him and 
his followers. It is the nature of these rewards and their implication for Seleucid 
taxation that has been much misinterpreted. Taylor’s analysis, we may 
comment, seems plausible in view of the fact that the high priests were so much 
involved in political and economic affairs. 

Kraabel (968e), pp. 14-18, follows Tcherikover (965), pp. 287-288, 
in regarding Antiquities 12. 147—153, containing Antiochus Ill’s letter to 
Zeuxis, the governor of Lydia, as genuine evidence that Jews were settled in 
Lydia and Phrygia as a means of pacifying the land. He regards it as quite prob¬ 
able that at least some of these pro-Seleucid Jews made their homes in Zeuxis’ 
Seleucid capital. 
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12.4: The Tobiads 

(969) Ralph Marcus: Selected Literature on the Oniads and Tobiads and Palestine under 
Ptolemaic Rule (Ant. xii. 154—236). Appendix E. In: Josephus, vol. 7, Jewish Antiq¬ 
uities, Books XII-XIV (Loeb Classical Library). London 1943. Pp. 767—768. 

(970) George M. Harper: A Study in the Commercial Relations between Egypt and Syria 
in the Third Century before Christ. In: American Journal of Philology 49, 1928, 
pp. 1-35. 

(971) Elias Bikerman (Bickermann): Institutions des Seleucides. Paris 1938. 

(972) Solomon Gandz: The Hall of Reckonings in Jerusalem. In: Jewish Quarterly Review 
31, 1940-41, pp. 383-404. 

(973) Michael Rostovtzeff: Social and Economic History of the Hellenistic World. 3 vols. 
Oxford 1941. 

(974) Benjamin Mazar (Maisler): The House of Tobiah (in Hebrew). In: Tarbiz 12, 1940- 
41, pp. 109-123. 

(975) Benjamin Mazar (Maisler): Ben Tab’al and the House of Tobiah (in Hebrew). In: 
Erez-Israel 4, 1956, pp. 249—251. 

(976) Benjamin Mazar (Maisler): The Tobiads. In: Israel Exploration Journal 7, 1957, pp. 
137-145, 229-238. 

(977) Chester C. McCotn: The 'Araq el-Emir and the Tobiads. In: Biblical Archaeologist 
20, 1957, pp. 63-76. 

(978) Paul W. Lapp: The Second and Third Campaigns at 'Araq el-Emir. In: Bulletin of the 
American Schools of Oriental Research 171, 1963, pp. 8—39. 

(979) Dorothy K. Hill: The Animal Fountain of 'Araq el-Emir. In: Bulletin of the Amer¬ 
ican Schools of Oriental Research 171, 1963, pp. 45 — 55. 

(980) Victor A. Tcherikover and Alexander Fuks, edd.: Corpus Papyrorum Judaicarum. 
Vol. 1. Cambridge, Mass. 1957. Pp. 115—130. 

(981) Avigdor Tscherikower (Victor Tcherikover): The Jews and the Greeks in the 
Hellenistic Age (in Hebrew). Tel-Aviv 1930. Trans, into English by Shimon Apple- 
baum: Hellenistic Civilization and the Jews. Philadelphia 1959. 

(982) Menahem Stern: Notes on the Story of Joseph the Tobiad (Josephus, Antiquities XII, 
154ff.) (in Hebrew). In: Tarbiz 32, 1962 — 63, pp. 35—47. 

(983) Jonathan A. Goldstein: The Tales of the Tobiads. In: Jacob Neusner, ed., Chris¬ 
tianity, Judaism and Other Greco-Roman Cults: Studies for Morton Smith at Sixty, 
Part 3: Judaism before 70 (Studies in Judaism in Late Antiquity, vol. 12, part 3). 
Leiden 1975. Pp. 85-123. 

(983a) Claire Preaux: L’economie royale des Lagides. Bruxelles 1939. 

(983b) Yehoshua Guttmann and Menahem Stern: From the Babylonian Exile to the Bar 
Kochba Revolt. In: David Ben-Gurion, ed., The Jews in Their Land. London 1966. 
Pp. 104-163. 

(983c) (Jan) W(illem) Doeve: Le domaine du temple de Jerusalem. In: Recherches bibliques 
9 (ed. Willem C. Van Unnik), London 1974, pp. 118—163. 

(983d) Roger S. Bagnall: The Administration of the Ptolemaic Possessions outside Egypt 
(Columbia Studies in the Classical Tradition, 4). Leiden 1976 (revised version of thesis, 
University of Toronto). 

Marcus (969) presents a fine selective bibliography on the early Ptolemies. 

Harper (970), pp. 9 — 12, discusses the correspondences and inconsistencies 

between Josephus’ account of Joseph the son of Tobias (Ant. 12. 160—236) and 

archaeological and papyrological evidence. 

Bickermann (971) notes that Josephus alone affirms that AntiochusIII of 

Syria transferred to Ptolemy Epiphanes the entire contested portion of Palestine 
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(Ant. 12. 154). This is an error, he says, due to Josephus’ source, a history of 
Joseph the son of Tobias; and Bickermann follows the evidence of Polybius. 

Gandz (972) suggests that Joseph the son of Tobias established a koyicrtfi- 
qiov in Jerusalem in imitation of the Alexandrian model for the orderly manage¬ 
ment of the public tax revenue in the third century B.C.E. This, he says, is the 
meaning of Rabbi Johanan’s reference to the Hall of Reckonings outside Jeru¬ 
salem (Midrash 'Lamentations Rabbah’ on 2. 15). But we may respond that this is 
a most unlikely interpretation of the Midrash, which says that whoever wanted 
to figure out some computations would have it done there, so that he might not 
leave Jerusalem worrying; hence the hall was a private, not a public, institution. 

Rostovtzeff (973), vol. 1, p. 338, a master of the papyrological literature, 
concludes that several documents of the Zenon correspondence concerning Joseph 
the Tobiad (especially P. Cairo Zenon 59037) make it probable that the picture 
drawn by Josephus (Ant. 12. 169) of an auction of the provincial taxes of Lower 
Syria is, on the whole, accurate. 

Mazar (Maisler) (974) (975) (976) shows, on the basis of an inscription 
containing the name Tobiah, that the family goes back to 500 B.C.E. and not, as 
generally thought, to the third century B.C.E. 

McCown (977) enthusiastically asserts that Josephus (Ant. 12. 228—233) 
describes the layout of Hyrcanus’ fortress in Transjordan with such precision 
that it can be identified unmistakably as 'Araq el-Emir; but, we may remark, 
Josephus’ statement that Hyrcanus, Tobiah’s grandson, built it can hardly be 
correct, since the Zenon papyri show that the fortress was in existence as early 
as the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus. 

Lapp (978) concludes from potsherds that any attempt to alter Josephus’ 
date for the building excavated at the site known as Qasr el-'Abd is misguided. 
He asserts that Josephus is correct in attributing the work in the caves to Hyr¬ 
canus and that Josephus’ account (Ant. 12. 228—234), in general, is surprisingly 
reliable. 

Hill (979) contends that Josephus’ account of Hyrcanus the grandson of 
Tobias in Antiquities 12. 230 is confirmed by the archaeological finds. The fact 
that the Qasr el-'Abd remained unfinished is, she asserts, in accord with the 
story of the builder’s suicide. 

Tcherikover and Fuks (980), pp. 115 — 130, in their classic edition of the 
texts, together with translation, commentary, and bibliography for the papyri 
dealing with Jews, assert that the Zenon papyri confirm in high degree the Hel- 
lenization of Tobias, the father of Joseph, who, in one of his letters (no. 4) to 
the Egyptian minister Apollonius, actually uses the pagan formula “many 
thanks to the gods”. The story of Joseph the son of Tobias is, however, accord¬ 
ing to Tcherikover (981), p. 166, full of “fictional tales and aggadic words”. 

Stern (982), on the basis of a study of the language and style employed by 
Josephus, concludes that Josephus’ source was not a Tobiad family chronicle but 
rather a work of the second or first century B.C.E. composed in Egypt and 
sympathetic to the Ptolemies and to Hyrcanus the son of Joseph the Tobiad. 
Stern dates the height of Joseph’s career from 240 to 218 B.C.E. 
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Goldstein (983) suggests that Josephus’ source for his account of the 
Tobiads (Ant. 12. 158—236) is not a biography or a fictional romance but a 
propagandist who was pro-Ptolemaic and anti-Seleucid, namely Onias IV, the 
founder of the Jewish temple of Leontopolis, and who wrote some time between 
131 and 129. This, he asserts, will explain the errors in Josephus’ account, which 
attacked Onias’ work in the manner of a nineteenth-century German scientific 
critic by removing 'distortions’. We may remark that there is no evidence that 
Onias IV wrote anything, that there is no evidence that Josephus attacked him 
in other parts of his work where we can check Josephus, that it seems unlikely 
that Josephus, a priest, would have used the work of a renegade priest as a major 
source even with corrections, and that Goldstein’s theory presupposes much 
more independence on the part of Josephus than we see, for example, in his 
handling of I Maccabees. Goldstein concludes that, except for the exaggerated 
figure of the Ptolemaic revenues, the stories of Joseph and Hyrcanus are entirely 
true. 

Preaux (983a), pp. 295—296, comments on Joseph the Tobiad (Ant. 12. 
180ff.); and he notes (p. 456) that it is among 'royal friends’ that the shrewd 
Joseph found the leaders to aid his enterprise. 

Guttmann and Stern (983b), p. 127, note that Josephus goes so far as to 
claim that Joseph son of Tobias changed the whole manner of Jewish life, erasing 
the poverty and degradation and creating a paradise in their place. The claim may 
be exaggerated, but it has some substance, since many Jews became wealthy as 
partners or as assistants in Tobiad affairs. 

Doeve (983c), pp. 122 — 123, remarks that what Josephus tells about Joseph 
the Tobiad and his son Hyrcanus must have taken place in about twenty years, 
but that this appears impossible. 

Bagnall (983d), pp. 20—21, comments on the Ptolemaic system of tax¬ 
farming, as seen in the account of Joseph the Tobiad (Ant. 12. 160—222). 


12.5: The Relationship between the Jews and the Spartans 

(984) Michael S. Ginsburg: Sparta and Judaea. In: Classical Philology 29, 1934, pp. 
117-122. 

(985) Franz Dornseiff: Echtheitsfragen II: I. Sparta Bruder in Abraham. In: Wiirzburger 
Jahrbiicher fiir die Altertumswissenschaft 1, 1946, pp. 128 — 132. 

(986) S. Schuller: Some Problems Connected with the Supposed Common Ancestry of 
Jews and Spartans and Their Relations during the Last Three Centuries B.C. In: 
Journal of Semitic Studies 1, 1956, p. 257—268. 

(987) Moses Hadas: Hellenistic Culture: Fusion and Diffusion. New York 1959. Trans, 
into German: Hellenistische Kultur. Stuttgart 1963. 

(988) Klaus D. Schunck: Die Quellen des I und II Makkabaerbuches. Halle 1954. 

(989) Angelo Penna: AiaBfjKT) e auvBfjKT) nei libri dei Maccabei. In: Biblica 46, 1965, pp. 
149-180. 

(990) Burkhart Cardauns: Juden und Spartaner. Zur hellenistisch-jiidischen Literatur. In: 
Hermes 95, 1967, pp. 317—324. 

(991) Wolf Wirgin: Judah Maccabee’s Embassy to Rome and the Jewish-Roman Treaty. 
In: Palestine Exploration Quarterly 101, 1969, pp. 15—20. 
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(991a) Alfred R. C. Leaney: Greek Manuscripts from the Judaean Desert (Studies in New 
Testament Language and Text: Supplements to Novum Testamentum, 44: Essays in 
Honour of George D. Kilpatrick on the occasion of his sixty-fifth birthday, ed. J. K. 
Elliott). Leiden 1976. Pp. 283-300. 

A number of scholars have been fascinated by the passages in I Maccabees 
12. 21—23 and Antiquities 12. 225—227 and 13. 164 — 170 asserting ties of kinship 
between the Spartans and the Jews. Ginsburg (984) suggests that it was Heca- 
taeus of Abdera who told the Spartan king Areus that the Jews were related to 
the Spartans. He concludes that the historical background authorizes us to give 
credence to the account of diplomatic relations between Sparta and Judaea, but 
he does not even compare the account in Josephus with that of I Maccabees. 
We may here suggest, though with some diffidence, that the theory of a con¬ 
nection between Jews and Spartans may have come about through the fact that the 
founder of Thebes, Cadmus, whose very name is Semitic (from kedem, “east”) 
and who, indeed, is reported to have come to Thebes from Phoenicia, is said to 
have sown a serpent’s teeth in the ground, from which sprang armed men who 
were called ZjtaQTOL, i.e. “sown men”. Though there is apparently no connec¬ 
tion between oitapTog, “sown”, and Zjt(xqtt], “Sparta”, the words are very 
similar, and folk etymologists may well have connected them, thus bringing 
Cadmus of Phoenicia into juxtaposition with Sparta; the next step would be to 
connect the Phoenicians’ neighbors, the Judeans, with Sparta. 

Dornseiff (985), commenting on Antiquities 12. 225, tries to account for 
the connection by noting that Amos 9. 7 derives the Philistines from Caphtor, 
which is generally identified with Crete; we may add that one of Tacitus’ theo¬ 
ries of the origins of the Jews (Histories 5. 2) is that they came from Crete, as 
their name Iudaei (from Mount Ida on Creta, acording to the theory) allegedly 
shows. Like Ginsburg, he suggests that Josephus’ source was Hecataeus, who 
was writing his 'On Abraham’ at precisely this time. 

Schuller (986), who compares Antiquities 12. 226—227 with I Maccabees 
12. 20—23, comments that Josephus was probably copying from I Maccabees 
but that he gave the letter of the Spartan king Areus a somewhat more Greek 
touch by omitting Hebraisms. He says that Josephus’ mention of the name of 
the messenger (Ant. 12. 277) and the description of the particular seal which was 
used strengthen the possibility of his having employed I Maccabees 12. 20—23 as 
a source or of his having seen a Hebrew copy of the original letter. The few facts 
which are known about Spartan foreign policy during Areus’ reign tend, accord¬ 
ing to Schuller, to confirm the authenticity of a correspondence with the high 
priest Onias I; but there is no proof of the existence, so often assumed by 
scholars, of a Jewish community at Sparta, since Josephus could not, as Schul¬ 
ler rightly remarks, have written that the Spartans make a practice of expelling 
foreigners (Against Apion 2. 259—260) if there were Jews living there. The 
mention of only one king at Sparta does not prove spuriousness, since 
Xenophon also often mentions only one. 

Hadas (987), pp. 84—87, says that Jonathan’s letter (Ant. 13. 166—170) to 
the Spartans is genuine, but that Areus’ (Ant. 12. 226—227) is spurious. 
Schunck (988), pp. 32 — 33, regards the letters as genuine. 
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Penna (989), pp. 152 — 155, discusses the terminology of the Maccabees’ 
treaties with the Romans and the Spartans. 

Cardauns (990) asserts categorically that of the three letters in Josephus’ 
source, I Maccabees, the first is certainly a forgery, the other two probably also. 
He argues that politically (we may add, militarily) there was nothing to gain 
from an alliance with Sparta at this time. We may comment that there was 
certainly much prestige to be gained and even some military advantage in form¬ 
ing an alliance with Sparta, which, though it had lost much of its glitter by this 
time, still was rich with memories of military prowess. The letter of Areus is 
false. Why the attempt to connect the Jews and Sparta? Cardauns’ answer is to 
make the equation of Lycurgus and Moses. But if so, we may ask, why did Jo¬ 
sephus wait so long before asserting the claim of connection? 

Wirgin (991) interprets the letter of Areus as merely a proposal to establish 
business enterprises. When, however, Judah Maccabee saw no point in re¬ 
establishing the old business pact with the Spartans, since the Spartans were 
about to lose their independence, he turned to the new star, Rome. 

Leaney (991a) says that Josephus mistakenly assigns the time of the letter 
from King Areus I of Sparta to Onias the high priest (Ant. 12. 225—228) as the 
period of Onias III, since he was so much better informed about this era. 
Though, he says, the letter has been embellished by Josephus, it is more 
probably genuine than critics have admitted, since we ought not to reject un¬ 
expected evidence pertaining to a period of history about which so little evi¬ 
dence is available. The burden of proof is on those who argue that the letter is 
spurious, since otherwise it would be hard to explain why Sparta was included 
in a summons from Rome to all peoples to give support to Simon against Anti- 
ochusVI and why the high priest Jason, after being deposed, fled to Sparta 
(II Macc. 5. 9). 


12.6: Josephus’ Version of I Maccabees 

(992) Emil Schurer, rev.: Justus von Destinon, Die Quellen des Flavius Josephus in der 
Jiid. Arch. Buch XII —XVII = Jiid. Krieg. Buch I. In: Theologische Literaturzeitung 7, 
1882, pp. 388-394. 

(993) Hans Druner: Untersuchungen fiber Josephus. Diss., Marburg 1896. Pp. 35—50: Jo¬ 
sephus und das I. Makkabaerbuch. 

(994) Justus von Destinon: Untersuchungen zu Flavius Josephus. Kiel (Programm) 1904 
(Wissenschaftliche Beilage zum Jahresbericht des Koniglichen Gymnasiums zu Kiel). 

(995) Gustav Holscher: Die Quellen des Flavius Josephus fur die Zeit vom Exil bis zum 
judischen Krieg. Diss., Marburg. Printed: Leipzig 1904. 

(996) Felix Perles: Notes sur les Apocryphes et Pseudepigraphes. In: Revue des Ttudes 
juives 73, 1921, p. 179. 

(997) Moshe Schwabe and Ezra Melamed: Zum Text der Seronepisode in I Macc. und bei 
Josephus. In: Monatsschrift fur die Geschichte und Wissenschaft des Judentums 72, 
1928, pp. 202-204. 

(998) Solomon Zeitlin, ed., and Sidney Tedesche, trans.: The First Book of Maccabees. 
New York 1950. 
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(999) Ezra Z. Melamed: Josephus and Maccabees I: A Comparison (in Hebrew). In: Erez- 
Israel 1, 1951, pp. 122 — 130. 

(1000) Adolphe Buchler: Les sources de Flavius Josephe dans ses Antiquites XII, 5 — 
XIII, 1. In: Revue des Etudes juives 32, 1896, pp. 179—199; 34, 1897, pp. 69—93. 

(1001) Felix-Marie Abel: Les Livres des Maccabees. Paris 1949; 2nd ed., 1949. 3rd ed. by 
Felix-Marie Abel and Jean Starcky. Paris 1961. 

(1002) John C. Dancy: A Commentary on I Maccabees. Oxford 1954. 

(1003) Abram B. Ranowitsch: Ellinizmi ego istoricheskaia rol'. Moscow 1950. Trans, into 
German by Kurt Diesing and Orro Roth: Der Hellenismus und seine geschichtliche 
Rolle. Berlin 1958. 

(1004) Edward R. Levenson: New Tendentious Motifs in Antiquities: A Study of Develop¬ 
ment in Josephus’ Historical Thought. Diss., M. A., Columbia University, New York 
1966. 

(1005) John R. BARTLErr: The First and Second Books of the Maccabees (Cambridge Bible 
Commentary on the New English Bible). Cambridge 1973. 

(1006) Harry W. Ettelson: The Integrity of I Maccabees. In: Transactions of the Con¬ 
necticut Academy of Arts and Sciences 27, 1925, pp. 249—384. 

(1007) Wolf Wirgin: On Charismatic Leadership from Simon Maccabaeus until Simon Bar 
Kochba (Leeds University Oriental Society Monograph Series, 5), Leeds 1964. 
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(1009a) Henry A. Fischel: The First Book of Maccabees with Commentary. New York 
1948. 
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Schurer (992), p. 390, followed by Druner (993), pp. 35—50, concludes 

that Josephus’ treatment of I Maccabees, his main source for Antiquities 12. 

242 — 13.212, differs hardly at all from his treatment of the material of the 

Biblical books. Here too, says Druner, Josephus used both a Greek and a 

Hebrew text, though he preferred the former. 
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Von Destinon (994), pp. 60ff., concludes that Josephus knew both I Mac¬ 
cabees (which he did not have in the form known to us) and certain other docu¬ 
ments at second hand. A similar point of view is found in Holscher (995), p. 
52, who assumes that Josephus was incapable of perceiving the contradictions 
which his version corrects and that we must therefore assume that he used a 
secondary source other than I Maccabees. 

That the matter is not so simple and that Josephus in fact may have known 
a Hebrew original of I Maccabees is remarked by Perles (996), who notes one 
instance (Ant. 13. 4; cf. I Maccabees 9. 26). Another instance of Josephus’ 
dependence upon a Hebrew original (Ant. 12. 288—289; cf. I Maccabees 3. 13 — 
16) is cited by Schwabe and Melamed (997) and accepted by Zeitlin (998), 
who also cites a Hebrew source for Antiquities 12. 393 (cf. I Maccabees 7. 8). 
Further instances are noted by Melamed (999), who systematically, if briefly, 
compares nineteen passages in Josephus and in I Maccabees, and who concludes 
that Josephus used both the Hebrew original and a Greek translation and that 
the Greek text was more correct and fuller than ours. Zeitlin (998) similarly 
asserts that Josephus used both a Greek and Hebrew text; but we may suggest 
that perhaps Josephus had a different recension of either the Greek or Hebrew 
text, just as he may have had for the books of the Bible. 

Buchler (1000) had argued that for the opening chapters of the "War Jo¬ 
sephus had utilized neither I nor II Maccabees, but that he had employed an un¬ 
known source. Abel and Starcky (1001) disagree and instead posit Josephus’ 
source as Nicolaus of Damascus, though, since Nicolaus is lost except for frag¬ 
ments, he is hardly much better than Buchler’s unknown source. 

Though Josephus modifies the text to suit his fancy, Abel and Starcky 
(1001) assert that Josephus’ text, for the historical books of the Bible, can be 
recognized as Lucianic. This is the conclusion also of Dancy (1002), p. 5, who 
notes that he can be used with advantage to distinguish a proto-Lucianic phrase 
or to support the Latin as against the Greek. 

How close is Josephus to our extant Greek text of I Maccabees, and how 
are Josephus’ changes to be explained? Zeitlin (998) concludes that Josephus 
followed I Maccabees closely but amplified its speeches and sometimes preferred 
other historians, particularly Polybius (who is indeed mentioned once in the 
account, Antiquities 12. 358—359) and Diodorus (Posidonius, and especially 
Nicolaus of Damascus, whom Josephus used elsewhere, are more likely sources, 
we may add). Dancy (1002), pp. 29—31, theorizes, though without evidence, 
that Josephus had extracts from Polybius and Posidonius available in a handy 
compilation probably made by Alexandrian Jewish writers. In addition, accord¬ 
ing to Dancy, Josephus seems to have had before him Nicolaus of Damascus, 
the 'Letter of Aristeas’, Timagenes, a narrative of the founding of Onias’ temple, 
a list of high priests, and his own 'War’. Dancy concludes that a single sentence 
might be due to Josephus himself, but that anything more than this is most 
likely due to another source. The list of sources, we may state, seems too long 
for such a brief extract; it would have been cumbersome, to say the least, to use 
so many sources. Josephus’ paraphrase is not slavish: he expanded or contracted, 
being guided chiefly by good sense. “One could wish”, says Dancy in despera- 
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tion, “he had either been more intelligent or more stupid; if the former, his 
guesses might have been of value in interpreting the text of I Maccabees; if the 
latter, his version might have helped to establish it”. 

Ranowitsch (1003), p. 114, who generally seeks to explain ancient history 
according to the theories of Marx and Engels, goes even further in denying any 
independent value to Josephus. But, we may suggest, while it is true that the 
author of I Maccabees was close to the events and perhaps even participated in 
some of them, Josephus was a descendant of the Hasmoneans and undoubtedly 
had oral traditions about the earlier family tradition, and yet as a non-participant 
was more objective than the author of I Maccabees. In addition, as a priest, he 
often appears to add from his personal knowledge, as well as from family tradi¬ 
tion, on matters concerning the priesthood (since the Maccabees were priests) 
and the Temple. 

Josephus’ version of these events, we may comment, is not without value. 
Sometimes (e.g., Ant. 13. 21, cf. IMacc. 9. 40; Ant. 13. 161, cf. I Macc. 11.69) 
he gives us numbers not found in I Maccabees, or he disagrees (e.g., Ant. 13. 
163, cf. I Macc. 11. 74) with its numbers. He gives us other precise information 
not found in I Maccabees, such as the name of the officer, Apelles, slain by 
Mattathias (Ant. 12. 270, cf. IMacc. 2. 25). If not for Josephus (Ant. 12. 257— 
264), we would not know of the Samaritan appeal to Antiochus Epiphanes, nor 
would we know that Judah Maccabee was defeated by Nicanor at Kapharsalama 
(Ant. 12. 405), rather than the reverse, as implied in I Maccabees 7. 31—32 
(unless we utterly change the import of Josephus by adopting Dindorf’s 
emendations). Finally, Josephus often adds motives (e.g. Ant. 13. 202, cf. 
I Maccabees 13. 11). 

Levenson (1004), who compares the 'Antiquities’ with I Maccabees at some 
length, argues that Josephus’ changes were designed to prove that the Jews 
looked to liberty, country, laws, and piety as ideals, just as the Romans did. 

Bartlett (1005) cites Josephus often in his commentary but makes no 
attempt to advance solutions of his own to the major issues. 

Josephus has two accounts of the events of I Maccabees, the first, a highly 
compressed version in War 1. 31—69, the second a longer one in the 'Antiquities’. 
Abel (1001) explains the differences between the accounts in terms of different 
audiences, the 'Antiquities’ being addressed to readers who have a sympathetic 
curiosity and to whom the religious point of view is inseparable from the 
material of the work. 

Dancy (1002) notes that the figures given for the size of the armies in War 
1. 41 show that Josephus was not using I Maccabees; the moralizing comment 
(War 1. 43 — 44), he suggests, is the work of a Hellenistic historian, presumably 
Nicolaus. But Josephus himself, we may note, frequently gives numbers where 
they are not to be found in his sources, and he is similarly addicted to moraliz¬ 
ing- 

One of the questions asked by many scholars is why, if Josephus used 
I Maccabees, he failed to utilize the last three chapters. Dancy (1002) presents 
one of the most appealing solutions, namely that these last chapters were 
missing from Josephus’ copy of I Maccabees. Zeitlin (998), pp. 29—31, regards 
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these chapters as a later accretion and suggests the possibility that they were 
added after the destruction of the Temple in order to stress the claims of the 
Hasmonean succession to the high priesthood. 

Ettelson (1006), followed by Abel and Starcky (1001), argues that Jo¬ 
sephus’ copy did possess these chapters, since they are an integral part of the 
whole. 

Wirgin (1007) similarly suggests that Josephus’ copy included these chap¬ 
ters, but that Josephus omitted them because he did not wish to risk offending 
his friend Agrippall, inasmuch as it is precisely in these chapters that the 
Hasmoneans obtain 'forever’ leadership of the Jewish nation. But in view of the 
more serious changes that Josephus makes in his sources it would not have been 
difficult, we may reply, for him to omit the word 'forever’ if he had chosen to 
paraphrase these chapters. 

Schunck (1008), indeed, argues that the contents of these chapters are 
reflected in Josephus, though admittedly not as a major source, in his account of 
the career of Simon; but the references, we may comment, are too vague to 
indicate dependence. A more likely explanation is that noted and rejected 
by Dancy (1002), namely that Josephus knew that he would have to revert to 
Nicolaus of Damascus (who, we may add, was already a source even while he 
was employing I Maccabees) from the reign of John Hyrcanus, and that he anti¬ 
cipated necessity by a few chapters; in addition, we may suggest, Josephus may 
have regarded Nicolaus as a better informed historical source for the period of 
these last chapters than I Maccabees. 

Goldstein (1009), in a highly original and provocative commentary, re¬ 
marks, pp. 55—61, that whereas I Maccabees contradicts Greek and Roman 
writers and regards the Hasmoneans as nearly infallible, Josephus knew how 
fallible they proved to be. He was led to modify not only the style but also the 
content of I Maccabees by the following considerations: 1) he was a proud 
descendant of Jonathan the Hasmonean and defender of the honor of the Has¬ 
moneans; 2) as a Pharisee he believed in immortality and resurrection; 3) he 
believed in the veracity of Daniel 7 — 12; 4) he was proud of the martyrs and 
believed in the value of martyrdom; 5) he was a proud Jew writing to win ad¬ 
miration for his people from Greek and Roman readers. Goldstein, pp. 558—568, 
declares that Josephus found I Maccabees 1. 20—64 (especially 1. 18 — 32) full of 
difficulties and was ready to use the drastic methods of modern Bible critics to 
resolve them. After a systematic comparison of Josephus and I Maccabees 7—16, 
particularly the remarks about the high priests, Goldstein, pp. 569 — 574, con¬ 
cludes that Josephus, realizing that the high priestly list in I Maccabees was ba¬ 
sically sound but presented some difficulties, tried to conceal them by giving 
no dates during this period. He concludes that Josephus, like other great historians 
of antiquity who wrote works of broad scope, made many mistakes, since he did 
not have the time to solve all problems and left many unresolved. 

Fischel (1009a) has an English translation, a very brief introduction, and 
notes often referring to Josephus. 

Adinolfi (1009b) declares that Josephus (Ant. 12. 279 — 285) presents a 
version which has regard for the taste of his Greek-educated audience. He 
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opposes Zeitlin (998), pp. 32, 55, and 87, who had spoken of interpolations in 
the text of I Maccabees, notably in the will of Mattathias, because of omissions 
by Josephus. 

Wirgin (1009c) comments on the fact that Josephus omits the events 
described in I Maccabees 14. 41. He explains this by his hypothesis that Jo¬ 
sephus, an astute politician, had probably reason to conceal the story connected 
with Simon in order to avoid damaging the interests of King Agrippa II and the 
Herodians at the time when the restoration of the Temple was the topic of the 
day. 

Bar-Kochva (1009d) remarks that the most reliable sources of information 
about the battle of Bet-Zekharyah are I Maccabees, deriving from an eye-witness 
account, and Josephus’ "War’, which uses a Hellenistic source, probably Nico¬ 
laus of Damascus, whose information was quite accurate. In Antiquities 12. 
366—375 Josephus merely paraphrases I Maccabees. The few additions can be 
attributed to Josephus’ acquaintance with the battle area and with Hellenistic 
warfare or rather to his own recollections used for the 'War’ twenty years earlier. 
As to the relative strength of the force, Josephus’ report (War 1. 41) that there 
were 50,000 infantry and 5000 cavalry in the Syrian force of Antiochus V is not 
necessarily out of line. 

Bar-Kochva (1009e), pp. 174 — 183, similarly concludes that Josephus’ 
account (War 1. 41—46) of the march to Bet-Zekharyah provides some valuable 
details. The passage, he says, is part of an epitomizer’s account of the persecu¬ 
tions, which is sometimes utterly distorted and may be based on the author’s 
memory or perhaps on Nicolaus of Damascus. Josephus’ estimate of the nu¬ 
merical strength of the Seleucid armies is not far from the truth. 

Bar-Kochva (1009f) rejects the views of Zeitlin (998) and of Melamed 
(999) that Josephus made use of parallel Greek and Hebrew versions of I Mac¬ 
cabees. All the differences between Josephus and the Greek text of I Mac¬ 
cabees, he says, can be explained by Josephus’ tendency to simplify and adapt 
his material for the Graeco-Roman reader or to offer an independent explana¬ 
tion. Josephus could not, he concludes, have been acquainted with the Hebrew 
original of I Maccabees. 

Timpe (1009g) concludes that Josephus definitely had I Maccabees before 
him and that he corrected some of its errors, but that he mistakenly identified 
the agreement of the Jewish embassy and the Romans with that of the decree of 
the Senate. 

Tsafrir (1009h) concludes that there is no doubt that Josephus drew most 
of his information on the Akra from I Maccabees, but that I Maccabees’ inclina¬ 
tion to abbreviate and his use of allegorical Biblical expressions cause us to fall 
back on Josephus’ work. The conclusion that the Akra could have been situated 
only in the Lower City is confirmed by Josephus. Tsafrir admits, however, 
that one must not accept Josephus’ writings without question and that local 
traditions are reflected in his work. 

Wirgin (1009i) theorizes that Josephus did not include the contents of the 
last three chapters of I Maccabees because Simon the Hasmonean is so glorified 
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there that his power would have completely eclipsed the Herodians, especially 
Agrippal and II. 

Francis (1009j) studies the manner in which, or even whether, the parallel 
letters which are quoted in Josephus’ 'Antiquities’ and in I Maccabees differ 
from their original form. Like White (1009k), he considers the questions of 
authenticity, date, introductory and closing formulas, and, in particular, in¬ 
vestigates the question whether these formulas have been abbreviated in con¬ 
sequence of being quoted within a narrative source. 


12.7: Josephus’ Relationship to II Maccabees 

(1010) John C. Dancy: A Commentary on I Maccabees. Oxford 1954. 

(1011) Solomon Zeitlin, ed., and Sidney Tedesche, trans.: The Second Book of Mac¬ 
cabees. New York 1954. Pp. 76—82: Josephus and Josippon. 

(1012) Isidore Levy: Les deux Livres des Maccabees et le livre hebraique des Hasmoneens. 
In: Semitica 5, 1955, pp. 15—36. 

(1013) Adolf Wilhelm: Zu einigen Stellen der Bucher der Makkabaer. In: Akademie der 
Wissenschaften in Wien. Philosophisch-historische Klasse. Anzeiger 74, 1937, pp. 
15-30. 

(1014) Elias Bikerman (Bickerman): Heliodore au Temple de Jerusalem. In: Annuaire de 
l’lnstitut de Philologie et d’Histoire orientales et slaves (Brussels, Universite libre) 7, 
1939-44, pp. 5-40. 

(1015) Stanislas Lassalle: L’histoire des Temps Maccabeens Reconstituee a l’Aide de 
citations d’lsaie. In: Amif 1972, pp. 1—39. 

(1016) Jonathan A. Goldstein: Commentary on II Maccabees. To be published in the 
Anchor Apocrypha series. 

(1016a) Jonathan A. Goldstein: I Maccabees: A New Translation with Introduction and 
Commentary (The Anchor Bible, 41). Garden City, New York 1976. 

(1016b) Robert Hanhart: Zum Text des 2. und 3. Makkabaerbuches. Probleme der Ober- 
lieferung der Auslegung und der Ausgabe. Gottingen 1961. 

In three places, as Dancy (1010) notes, Josephus agrees with II Maccabees; 
but this is hardly sufficient to indicate Josephus’ dependence upon it. Most 
scholars conclude, as does Zeitlin (1011), that Josephus did not use II Mac¬ 
cabees for the 'Antiquities’ or most likely did not know of its existence, though 
his narrative parallels II Maccabees in a number of places. 

Levy (1012) thinks that there may be a connection between the description 
of Herod’s disease as described in War 1. 656 and Antiquities 17. 169 and the 
disease of Antiochus Epiphanes described in II Maccabees 9. 5. He concludes 
that the biography of Herod, Josephus’ source, furnished Jason, the author of 
II Maccabees, with the elements of his pastiche, and he proceeds to date Jason in 
the first century C.E. But, we may reply, perhaps both actually had the same 
disease, or the description may be a commonplace. 

Wilhelm (1013) cites Antiquities 12. 138 — 139 to support an emendation 
of II Maccabees 11. 27—28. 

Bickermann (1014), comparing II Maccabees 3. 3 and Antiquities 12. 
138ff., without indicating dependence of one upon the other, comments that 
II Maccabees employed the same rationalist method as Josephus, who used it in 
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his explanations, for example, of the appearance of angels as spectres (Ant. 1. 
331, 5. 213, 5. 277). 

Lassalle (1015) sees proof that Josephus did not have knowledge of 
II Maccabees in the fact that Josephus has confused the high priest Onias III, for 
whom our unique source is II Maccabees, with his brother Jason. 

Goldstein (1016) cites evidence that Josephus knew either II Maccabees or 
the work of Jason of Cyrene, but that he considered them to be unreliable for 
the most part, since they were anti-Hasmonean propaganda. 

Goldstein (1016a) believes that the modifications which Josephus made in 
the account of I Maccabees show conclusively that he had at his disposal the 
content of II Maccabees and presumably the complete work of Jason of Cyrene. 
Jason, he thinks, took an interest in the fate of the Samaritan temple (II Macc. 
6. 2) and probably included at least some of the material of Antiquities 12. 257— 
264. Yet, wherever he could, Josephus contradicted Jason’s attempts to refute 
I Maccabees, especially in point of chronology. Josephus, he thinks, probably 
drew upon a propagandistic history written by the high priest Onias IV. 

Hanhart (1016b), p. 37, comments on the relationship of Antiquities 12. 
261—263 with the source of II Maccabees. 


12.8: Antiochus IV (Epiphanes) and the Background of the Maccabean Revolt 
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of the Historical Society of Israel, December 1961. Jerusalem 1962, 1977. Pp. 117— 
143. Rpt. in: Bezalel Bar-Kochva, ed., The Seleucid Period in Eretz Israel: Studies 
on the Persecutions of Antiochus Epiphanes and the Hasmonean Revolt. Tel-Aviv 
1980. Pp. 131 — 153. Rpt. (in lengthened form) in Joshua Ephron: Studies of the 
Hasmonean Period: Seven Topics. Tel-Aviv 1980. Pp. 15 — 40. 

(1051 h) Hugo Willrich: Urkundenfalschung in der hellenistisch-jiidischen Literatur. Got¬ 
tingen 1924. 

(1051 i) Eduard Meyer: Ursprung und Anfange des Christentums, vol. 2. Stuttgart 1925. 
(1051 j) Solomon Zeitlin: The History of the Second^Jewish Commonwealth; Prolegomena. 
Philadelphia 1933. 

(1051k) Joseph Klausner: History of the Second Temple (in Hebrew), vol. 3. Jerusalem 
1949. 

(10511) Avigdor Tcherikover: The Jews and the Greeks in the Hellenistic Period (in He¬ 
brew). Tel-Aviv 1930. 

(1051m)ANDRE Lacocque: Le Livre de Daniel (Commentaire de 1’Ancient Testament, 15a). 
Paris 1976. Trans, into English by David Pellauer and revised by the author: The 
Book of Daniel. Atlanta and London 1979. 

(1051 n) Jonathan A. Goldstein: The Persecution of the Jews by Antiochus IV. In: Pro¬ 
ceedings of the Sixth World Congress of Jewish Studies, 1973. Vol. 1, Jerusalem 1977, 
pp. 135-147. 

Tcherikover (1017), who focusses particularly on Josephus’ account of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, says that Josephus as a source prior to the revolt of Judah 
the Maccabee is worthless. He judiciously declares (1018) that Josephus’ sources 
for his accounts of Antiochus Epiphanes (War 1.31—33, Ant. 12. 237ff.) are 
obscure, though his main source, we must add, is clearly I Maccabees. 

Bickermann (1019), a popular version of which (1020) is now available in 
English, though based mainly on the Books of Maccabees, draws on Josephus in 
his challenging thesis that it was not Antiochus Epiphanes but the Jewish Hel- 
lenizers, who, in their goal of winning acceptance from the peoples about them, 
sought decrees persecuting the Torah-true Jews, and that Antiochus intervened 
for purely political, not religious, reasons. He successfully contends that the 
Maccabees ironically, after triumphing over the Hellenizers, themselves 
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assimilated Greek ideas, thus saving the Jewish religion from the kind of 
mummification that overtook the Egyptian religion. In a recent popular essay 
(1021) he again maintains the thesis that the Maccabean movement should be 
understood against the background of a civil war between the Hellenizers and 
the traditionalists. [See infra, p. 917.] 

Heinemann (1022) argues against Bickermann that while the Jewish 
Hellenists carry some guilt, since Antiochus did not have to fear their resistance, 
Josephus (Ant. 12. 138ff., 145 — 146, and especially 251 ff.) shows that they did 
not share Antiochus’ goal of the complete elimination of Judaism. Forced 
apostasy, he contends against Bickermann, emanated not from the Hellenizers 
but from Antiochus. Again, as Tcherikover (1023), p. 184, has rightly con¬ 
tended, the sources themselves speak only of Antiochus’ role as a religious 
persecutor and say nothing in this connection about the Hellenizers. 

Baer (1024) argues vehemently against Bickermann, contending that the 
formulae in Antiochus’ edict reappear later in the decrees of persecution of 
Roman Emperors and that the Hellenizing priests served only as playthings in 
his hands. But, we may reply, the use of the same formulae does not mean that 
they had the same motives. 

We may here comment that the Maccabean revolt was to a great extent a 
manifestation of the struggle between the small peasants and the urban plebs 
against a small group of wealthy Jews of high birth. The attempt to look upon 
the revolt as largely a feud between such families as the Tobiads and the Oniads 
is to disregard the fact that the Hellenistic period is one in which families break 
their monolithic alignment on political questions and strong individuals emerge. 
Another key factor in the revolt was one of international politics in that the 
Oniads refused to pay tribute to Ptolemy Euergetes in their belief that the days 
of Ptolemaic rule were numbered; and this may well have been reinforced by 
Seleucus II Callinicus’ successful offensive against Ptolemy. 

Bickermann (1025) affirms the authenticity of the document quoted in 
Antiquities 12. 257; and, in the last analysis, we may add, it is Bickermann’s 
proofs that documents such as this are authentic that constitute his most lasting 
contribution to the subject. 

Galling (1026), in a survey investigating the goal of the Maccabean move¬ 
ment, is especially dependent upon I Maccabees and, to a much lesser degree, on 
Josephus. 

Nagel (1027) has a general survey in which he looks at the conflict be¬ 
tween the Orthodox and Hellenized Jews; but, as we must here caution, the so- 
called 'Orthodox’ Jews were Hellenized to a considerable degree. 

Jansen (1028) gives a critical appraisal of our sources concerning Antiochus 
Epiphanes. 

Klausner (1029) (1030) has a cursory, patriotic survey, in which he 
contends that the principal cause for the Maccabean revolt was the political, 
economic, and spiritual development of the Jewish people in their homeland 
during the preceding four hundred years; but, we may ask, why did it take so 
long for matters to come to a head? The answer would seem to be the role of 
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Antiochus and the Jewish Hellenizers, who indeed played more than a catalyst’s 
role in the reaction. 

Badian (1031), in a popular article, charges that there is no evidence that 
the Hellenizing Jews disregarded the major laws of Judaism; in fact, he says, 
their widespread following among the priests, as well as the failure of the 
uniformly hostile tradition to charge them with such disregard suggest the 
opposite. But, we may reply, Josephus himself (Ant. 12.240—241) answers that 
the Tobiad faction of the high priests, supported by a minority of the people, 
informed Antiochus that they wished to abandon the laws of Judaism and to 
adopt the Greek way of life; and when he had granted this, they even went so 
far as to conceal their circumcision and to give up other practices of 
Judaism. 

Gryglewicz (1032), to judge from the English summary of this article, 
connects the revolt with the disintegration of the Seleucid empire following 
dynastic struggles. Antiochus’ purpose in Hellenizing his realm was to unite the 
widely differing provinces into a single state. But, we may reply, the theory 
connecting the rise of the rejuvenated Jewish state with the power vacuum 
created by the decline of the Seleucids is an oversimplication, since long before 
the time of Antiochus Epiphanes the Seleucids were having difficulties con¬ 
trolling their subject peoples, especially in Asia Minor and central Asia and 
governed, in effect, a federation of independent or quasi-independent states. 

Parkes (1033), pp. 84—94, has a popular survey of the Maccabean revolt 
and of its significance. 

Kreissig (1034) presents a Marxist analysis, stressing social and economic 
factors in the revolt; he concludes that where fragments of other historians such 
as Strabo, Timagenes, Castor, and Apollodorus, are traceable in Josephus’ 
work, he has a certain value as a source; but this value is diminished through 
Josephus’ reworking of them. 

Lassalle (1035), in an article based on fantasy, compares Josephus’ 
account of the Maccabean times with that which he reads into a number of 
passages in the book of Isaiah and expresses preference for the account in the 
dark verses of Isaiah. He argues that the interpolators of Isaiah confused living 
history, while Josephus was partial and often combined contradictory sources. 

Frend (1036), pp. 51—55, discussing Josephus’ testimony on the great part 
which voluntary suffering and death, especially passive resistance, played during 
this period, generally accepts him at face value as a fair-minded if interested con¬ 
temporary observer, an estimate, we may suggest, that is too generous in view 
of Josephus’ admitted descent from the Hasmoneans. 

Lurie (1037), commenting on Antiquities 12.239ff., identifies the 
Hellenizing Tobiads with the priestly tribe of Balgea (Bilgah) mentioned in 
rabbinic literature (Sukkah 56b). 

Smith (1038) correctly stresses that the Maccabean revolt was not a revolt 
against all Hellenism as such. As to the Torah, the Maccabees were devoted to its 
preservation but liberal in its interpretation, notably in permitting fighting on 
the Sabbath in self-defense. 
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Stern (1039) presents twenty-two documents from the Books of Maccabees 
and Josephus (including Ant. 12.138 — 144, 12.145 — 146, 12.258—264, 

13.260—265, 14. 145 — 148, 14.233, and 14.247—255), together with introduc¬ 
tions and commentaries, particularly in the light of papyrology, epigraphy, and 
numismatics. He has a good discussion of Josephus’ sources and successfully 
argues that Josephus’ chief source in addition to I Maccabees was Nicolaus of 
Damascus. 

Stern (1040), in a popular essay, stresses that the greatest danger to 
Judaism during this period was the split between the ruling classes and the 
masses which would lead to the fusing of the former with the ruling Greeks and 
would doom the others to a long period of relative stagnation. He stresses that 
the revolt brought new families, such as that of Josephus, to the fore of Jewish 
society. He discerns two primary motives for Antiochus’ decrees — the stub¬ 
born resistance of the Jews to changes in government and society and Anti¬ 
ochus’ personal revulsion to Jewish exclusivistic monotheism which was foreign 
to his liberal world-view. 

Mariani (1041) comments that there is no theological reason why the 
Maccabees could not make a treaty of friendship with the Romans; the Books of 
Kings, we may add, provide ample precedent for such alliances with idolatrous 
nations; and the alliance brought obvious advantages to the Jews. 

Morkholm (1042), pp. 135—165, concludes that the "War’ gives a rather 
confused account of the events from the accession of Antiochus IV onwards. 
Morkholm regards Antiochus IV as a politician and statesman rather than as a 
mystic or missionary. He cites as evidence the fact that in 164, when the reality 
of the situation dawned upon him, Antiochus was enough of a statesman to 
make an honest effort to correct his mistakes. 

Liebmann-Frankfort (1043), commenting on the treaty between the 
Maccabees and the Romans, expresses a preference for the version in I Mac¬ 
cabees 8.23 — 30 rather than the text in Antiquities 12. 417—419, since she says, 
following Mendelssohn (1044), pp. 96—98, and Taubler (1045), p. 242, 
that Josephus must have reproduced the treaty in the official Roman style. 

Dubnow (1046) looks upon the conflict between the traditionalists and the 
Hellenizers as a sharp clash between two mutually exclusive ways of life; but 
Hengel (1047) attempts to show, though hardly convincingly, as noted above, 
the degree to which Hellenization had already made its way into the main 
stream of Jewish life long before the Maccabees. 

Tcherikover (1048) argues that the political and legal use of such terms as 
bfjpog, Jtkf| 0 O 5 , EKKkr]OLa, (3oukfi, ouvebpiov, &qx°vt£ 5 , yvwQipoi, Suvatot, and 
in Josephus is not sufficiently precise and contends, against the as¬ 
sumption of Schurer and Schalit, that Jerusalem was not organized as a 
Hellenistic polis at the time of Antiochus Epiphanes. 

Van’t Hof (1049) has a chapter, pp. 82—96, on Antiochus’ relations with 
the Jews. 

Schaumberger (1050) discusses a text in the British Museum which illumi¬ 
nates the difficult problem of the chronology of the Books of Maccabees, 
especially with regard to Antiochus Epiphanes. 
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Like Bickermann (1019)(1020)(1021), Hengel (1047) says that the Jewish 
Hellenists, who also were motivated by intellectual interests, in the days of 
Antiochus Epiphanes knew that their rule could be assured only if they could 
root out the traditional Jewish religion; and so it was they who were responsible 
for the escalation of events in Judaea. Hengel suggests that the Jewish Hellenists 
perhaps denied the theory that the ritual commandments which brought about 
the segregation of the Jews had come from Moses. But, we may reply, this 
would imply that they were ready to abide by the law of Moses, whereas in fact 
they did not observe even the commandment of circumcision. Again, Hengel 
cites the Mishnah (Sanhedrin 10.1) that no one will have a share in the world 
to come who asserts that there is no Torah from heaven as referring perhaps to 
assimilationist Jews who believed that the Torah had been modified after Moses’ 
time. But here, too, the implication of the view that the Torah had been modified 
after Moses’ time is not to deny that Moses had received the Torah from G-d but 
rather to assert that it had been emended without authorization after his time. 
Hengel is misleading when he declares that the failure of the Hellenistic re¬ 
formers to abolish the Torah meant that any fundamental theological criticism of 
the law could no longer develop freely within Judaism. We may comment, how¬ 
ever, that the Talmud contains many examples of adaptations of the law, such as 
the decrees of Rabban Gamaliel. 

Cohen (1051), in an article which is largely speculative in its attempt to fit 
the Hasmonean revolution into the pattern of revolutions generally, declares 
that there were six factions of Jews, all but one politically anti-Seleucid, led by 
the Hasmoneans, engaged in an internecine struggle for control of Judaean 
society. He argues that the Hellenists consisted of more than aristocrats and that 
the majority of the people supported them. He declares that the Hellenists did 
not flout even one of the laws of the Torah prior to 168—167 B.C.E. He argues 
that the case for pre-Antiochian Hellenistic influence on the Jews is strong, 
though he admits that it is inferential. In reply we may reiterate what we have 
said concerning Hengel’s (1047) book, namely that there is little doubt that a 
superficial knowledge of Greek was widespread, but that there is little evidence 
that it was at all deep. Josephus, says Cohen, borrowed heavily from I Mac¬ 
cabees, but even where he does not he reflects its partisan attitude. He says that 
the appointment of Jason and the enticement of Hellenistic privileges can well be 
understood as measures intended to reduce subversion and to return Judaea to 
Seleucid control. Cohen adopts the dangerous argument from modern analogy, 
contending that the claims of the Hasmoneans that their opponents were 
aping the ways of the Hellenists completely parallels the charges of political 
groups in history that their adversaries have assimilated the ways of the enemy. 

Cohen (1051a) is a reprint, with a minimum of revision, of his article in 
the Baron Festschrift (1051), with notes restricted to representative items. 

Lachs (1051b) suggests that the language, events described, and the mood 
of I and II Maccabees and Antiquities 12 offer striking parallels to chapter 5 of 
Lamentations in the Bible, which, Lachs says, refers to the capture of Jerusalem 
by Antiochus Epiphanus in 168 B.C.E. We may reply, however, that the par¬ 
allels are generally commonplace. 
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Pearlman (1051c) has a popular, lavishly illustrated acount, written with a 
sense of drama, with frequent reference to archaeological finds, as well as to Jo¬ 
sephus. 

Millar (105Id) follows Diodorus in declaring that Antiochus Epiphanes 
intended to abolish by force all observance of the Torah. The reform attempt 
initiated from within the community was confined to the high priesthood of 
Jason; and we should not, says Millar, look for the intellectual background of 
syncretistic reform within Judaism. He concludes that Josephus’ account of the 
Maccabean revolution is secondary, filled with abbreviations and confusions, 
being separated by two and a half centuries from the events in question. 

Holleaux (1051 e), pp. 260—279, criticizes Bouche-Leclercq (105If) for 
suggesting that Josephus had confused Antiochus III and IV and had misread 
Polybius (Josephus, he notes, has twice cited Polybius literally in this same 
Book 12). He focusses, in particular, on Josephus’ account of the death of 
Antiochus Epiphanes (Ant. 12. 358—359). We may comment that the fact that 
Josephus cites Polybius literally in two places does not mean that he may not 
have misunderstood him elsewhere; in fact, where he does not quote him we 
may suggest that he indeed misinterpreted him. 

Ephron (1051 g) has a brief survey of many works, notably Willrich 
(1051 h), Meyer (1051 i), Bickermann (1019), Zeitlin (1051 j), Klausner 
(1051k), and Tcherikover (10511), and shows how much odium, theologicum 
there has been in scholars dealing with this period. 

Lacocque (1051m), p. 232, commenting on Daniel 11. 39, cites the view 
of Tcherikover (1018), p. 189, that the new Gentile settlers to be established 
by Antiochus in Jerusalem were to be soldiers, since every cleruchy or katoikia 
in the Hellenistic period was military in its membership and organization. 

Goldstein (105 In) remarks that Antiochus’ persecution of the Jews, which 
is unparalleled in Greek history, bears a strong resemblance, point by point, to 
the decree suppressing the Bacchanalia in 186 B.C.E. and suggests that since 
Antiochus was a hostage in Rome at that time he thence derived the idea. 


12.9: Mattathias and Judah Maccabee 

(1052) James C. G. Greig: The Teacher of Righteousness and the Qumran Community. In: 

New Testament Studies 2, 1955—56, pp. 119 — 126. 

(1053) Theodoor van Tichelen: Judas de Makkabeer (167—161 voor J.C.). Antwerpen 
1947. 

(1054) Eitan Avishar: The Campaigns of Judas Maccabaeus (in Hebrew). Tel-Aviv 1955; 
2nd ed., Ramat-Gan 1968. 

(1055) Otto Ploger: Die Feldziige der Seleukiden gegen den Makkabaer Judas. In: Zeit- 
schrift des Deutschen Palastina-Vereins 74, 1958, pp. 158—188. Reprinted in his: Aus 
der Spatzeit des Alten Testaments. Gottingen 1971. Pp. 135—164. 

(1056) Felix-Marie Abel: Topographie des campagnes Machabeennes. In: Revue Biblique 32, 
1923, pp. 495-521; 33, 1924, pp. 201-217, 371-387; 34, 1925, pp. 194-216; 35, 
1926, pp. 206-222, 510-533. 

(1056a) Karl H. Rengstorf: Die Stadt der Morder (Mt. 22,7). In: Walther Eltester, ed., 
Judentum, Urchristentum, Kirche; Festschrift fiir Joachim Jeremias. (Beihefte zur 
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Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, 26). Berlin 1960; 2nd ed., 1964. 
Pp. 106-129. 

(1057) See Addenda, p. 917. 

(1057a) Bezalel Bar-Kochva: The Seleucid Army: Organization and Tactics in the Great 
Campaigns. New York 1976. 

(1057b) Bezalel Bar-Kochva: Seron and Cestius Gallus at Beith Horon. In: Palestine Ex¬ 
ploration Quarterly 108, 1976, pp. 13—21. 

Greig (1052) inconclusively identifies the Teacher of Righteousness of the 
Dead Sea Community with Mattathias (Ant. 12. 265ff.). 

Van Tichelen (1053) has a popular account for which Josephus is a major 
source. 

Avishar (1054) has a popular survey of Judah Maccabee’s military cam¬ 
paigns based solely on I Maccabees; but, we may contend, this is hardly justified, 
since sometimes Josephus seems to have used independent sources. 

Ploger (1055) has a systematic survey of the topography of the Maccabean 
campaign which is largely indebted to Abel (1056). 

Rengstorf (1056a), commenting on Antiquities 12. 327—329 and its par¬ 
allel, I Maccabees 5. 1—5, concerning Judah Maccabee’s destruction of his 
enemies, claims that Josephus here employs an old Oriental topos which is found 
in Assyrian and Neo-Babylonian as well as in rabbinic texts to depict the radical 
end of a city. But, we may reply, Rengstorf does not consider to what extent 
Josephus may have been influenced by the occurrence of this topos in Greek, 
especially historical, literature and military handbooks, by which he was certainly 
much influenced elsewhere. In any case, the idea of destroying the murderers in 
a city and then burning it is hardly unique in the passages cited by Rengstorf; it 
is, in fact, a commonplace in military activities of many nations and many eras. 

Bar-Kochva (1057a), pp. 184—200, commenting on Bacchides’ campaign 
against Judah Maccabee at Elasa (160 B.C.E.), concludes that Josephus’ account 
of Judah’s campaigns paraphrases I Maccabees. 

Bar-Kochva (1057b) discusses the parallel between, on the one hand, the 
ambushing at Beith Horon of Seron, the Seleucid commander, by Judah Mac¬ 
cabee at the beginning of the Hasmonean revolt (I Macc. 3. 13—26; Ant. 12. 
288—292) and, on the other hand, the blockade of the descent by a Jewish 
horde against Cestius Gallus, the Roman governor of Syria in 66 (War 2. 499— 
555). For the former, Josephus is merely a verbal paraphrase of I Maccabees and 
has no value. Josephus calls Seron strategos, which he could not have been. 
Again, an accusation of exceeding his authority could not have been made 
against a governor, who was commander-in-chief. 


12.10: Antiochus V, VI, and VII 

(1058) Godfrey R. Driver: The Judaean Scrolls. The Problem and a Solution. Oxford 1965. 
(1059) Ben Zion Wacholder: Biblical Chronology in the Hellenistic World Chronicles. In: 

Harvard Theological Review 61, 1968, pp. 451—481. 

(1060) Henri Seyrig: Notes on Syrian Coins. In: Numismatic Notes and Monographs, no. 
119. New York 1950. 
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(1061) Eugene Cavaignac: A propos des monnaies de Tryphon. L’ambassade de Scipion 
Emilien. In: Revue Numismatique 13, 1951, pp. 131 — 138. 

(1062) Yehuda H. Landau: A Greek Inscription from Acre. In: Israel Exploration Journal 
11, 1961, pp. 118-126. 

(1063) Thomas Fischer: Untersuchungen zum Partherkrieg Antiochus’ VII im Rahmen der 
Seleukidengeschichte. Diss., Mtinchen 1970. Tubingen 1970. 

(1063a) Jacob Licht: The Qumran Sect and Its Scrolls. In: Society and Religion in the 
Second Temple Period (The World History of the Jewish People, 1. 8, edd. Michael 
Avi-Yonah and Zvi Baras). Jerusalem 1977. Pp. 125—152, 352 — 360. 

(1063b) Isaac Rabinowitz: The Meaning of the Key ('Demetrius’) Passage of the Qumran 
Nahum-Pesher. In: Journal of the American Oriental Society 98, 1978, pp. 394—399. 

Driver (1058) comments on Josephus’ errors in chronology in giving the 
number of years (Ant. 20. 234) during which the Jews lived under a democratic 
form of government until the reign of Antiochus V Eupator as 414. Here, as 
elsewhere, it is not clear what Josephus’ starting point is: if it is from the return 
from Babylon it should be 373 years, if from the beginning of the captivity 443, 
if from the end of the captivity and in accordance with the chronology implicit 
in Antiquities 13. 301, it should be 421. The systems of chronology, as 
Wacholder (1059) has shown, were many and various; and, in any case, none 
of the figures available to us permit us to arrive at a figure of 414. 

Seyrig (1060), pp. 14 — 17, maintains 142 — 139 as the dates for Tryphon’s 
coinage, but is troubled by Antiquities 13. 187 and 13. 218, which connect 
Tryphon’s murder of Antiochus VI with the defeat of Demetrius II in 139. In 
the end he prefers the numismatic evidence against Josephus’ chronology. 
Cavaignac (1061) supports the same dates, noting evidence that the Romans 
supported Demetrius II against Tryphon in 143 following Scipio’s embassy to 
the East. 

Landau (1062) describes a newly-discovered inscription dedicated to Zeus 
in honor of King Antiochus VII Sidetes. It employs the epithet Ecotijq used by 
Josephus (Ant. 13. 222 and 271) but previously not found elsewhere, as well as 
another, Kakkmicog, previously unknown. 

Fischer (1063), pp. 6—23, discusses the value of Josephus as a source as 
well as Josephus’ sources. In particular, he gives a detailed analysis of Josephus’ 
sources for Antiquities 12.240— 13.300. He concludes that Josephus’ chief 
source until Antiquities 13.212 was I Maccabees, but that thereafter he had one 
major source, a Syrian history, in addition to the 'War’. By comparing Josephus 
and I Maccabees, he tries, with rather little success, in view of the meager hints 
in Josephus, to arrive at the nature of this history. 

Licht (1063a) remarks that according to most scholars the king mentioned 
in Pesher Nahum (4QpNah) is Demetrius III Eucaerus, noting that, according 
to Josephus (Ant. 13. 375—376 and War 1. 90—98), a party of Jews who rebelled 
against Alexander Jannaeus invited Demetrius to invade the country. 

Rabinowitz (1063b) identifies the Demetrius mentioned in 4QpNah 3 — 4 
I: 1—2 as Demetrius I Soter (162 — 150 B.C.E.), rather than, as generally 
believed, as Demetrius Eucaerus (ca. 95—88 B.C.E.). 
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12.11: The Rulers of Egypt during the Third, Second, and First Centuries B.C.E. 

(1064) Jakob Cohen: Judaica et Aegyptiaca. De Maccabaeorum libro III quaestiones his- 
toricae. Groningen 1941. 

(1065) John C. Dancy: A Commentary on I Maccabees. Oxford 1954. 

(1066) Isidore Levy: Ptolemee Lathyre et les Tuifs. In: Hebrew Union College Annual 23.2, 
1950-51, pp. 127-136. 

(1067) Hugo Willrich: Juden und Griechen vor der makkabaischen Erhebung. Gottingen 
1895. 

(1068) Hugo Willrich: Der historische Kern des III. Makkabaerbuches. In: Hermes 39, 
1904, pp. 244-258. 

(1069) Victor A. Tcherikover: Prolegomena. In: Victor A. Tcherikover and Alex¬ 
ander Fuks, edd., Corpus Papyrorum Judaicarum. Vol. 1. Cambridge, Mass. 1957. 
Pp. 1-111. 

(1070) Victor A. Tcherikover: Hellenistic Civilization and the Jews (trans. by Shimon 
Applebaum). Philadelphia 1959. 

(1070a) T. Robert S. Broughton: Cleopatra and “the Treasure of the Ptolemies”. In: 

American Journal of Philology 63, 1942, pp. 328—332. 

(1070b) Ilse Becher: Das Bild der Kleopatra in der griechischen und lateinischen Literatur 
(Deutsche Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, Schriften der Sektion fiir Alter- 
tumswissenschaft, 51). Berlin 1966. Pp. 63 — 68. 

(1070c) Claire Preaux: L’economie royale des Lagides. Bruxelles 1939. 

(1070d) Ernle Bradford: Cleopatra. London 1971. 

(1070e) L. Santi Amantini: Tolemeo VI Filometore re di Siria? In: Rendiconti dell’Istituto 
Lombardo Classe di Lettere e Scienze Morali e Storiche 108, 1974, pp. 511 — 529. 
(1070f) Arie Kasher: Three Jewish Communities of Lower Egypt in the Ptolemaic Period. 

In: Scripta Classica Israelica 2, 1975, pp. 113—123. 

(1070g) Arie Kasher: First Jewish Military Units in Ptolemaic Egypt. In: Journal for the 
Study of Judaism 9, 1978, pp. 57—67. 

(1070h) Joseph D. Amusin: The Reflection of Historical Events of the First Century B.C. in 
Qumran Commentaries (4Q 161; 4Q 169; 4Q 166). In: Hebrew Union College 
Annual 48, 1977, pp. 123-152. 

Cohen (1064), pp. 30—34, contains the text of Against Apion 2. 49—55, 
concerning the Jews in Egypt under Ptolemy Philometor and Ptolemy Physcon. 

Dancy (1065), who is critical of Josephus’ value, prefers I Maccabees 11. 
10 and Diodorus 32. 9 c in regarding as trumped up the charge that Alexander 
Balas had plotted to assassinate Ptolemy Philometor (Ant. 13. 106—108). 

Levy (1066) corrects Willrich (1067), p. 150, and (1068), pp. 244—246, 
who had suggested that Josephus’ account (Against Apion 2. 51—55) of Ptolemy 
Euergetes II (Physcon)’s attempt during his reign (145—116 B.C.E.) to ex¬ 
terminate the Egyptian Jews by sending a herd of drunken elephants against 
them actually reflects a persecution of 88 B.C.E. Levy argues for 102 B.C.E., 
when Ptolemy IX Lathyros defeated and massacred the Jews under their com¬ 
manders Helkias and Hananiah at the Yarkon River. That we have a very similar 
story, in which the persecution is attributed to Ptolemy IV Philopator (221 — 
203 B.C.E.) shows that the account is probably a topos; and yet, as Tcheri¬ 
kover (1069), pp. 21—23, and (1070), pp. 281—283, notes, the fact that the event 
was commemorated annually by Alexandrian Jews on a fixed day indicates that 
there was some basis for it. Actually the Jews did support Physcon’s rival 
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Cleopatra, and after the former’s triumph some of the Jews were arrested and 
just as suddenly set free when Physcon married Cleopatra; this, as Tcheri- 
kover plausibly suggests, may be the kernel of the version in Josephus. 

Broughton (1070a) successfully upholds Dio Cassius and Josephus (Ant. 
15. 90) in their view that Cleopatra intended to seize the treasures of the Egyp¬ 
tian temples, and shows that there is no evidence for the existence of an ancestral 
treasure of the Ptolemies upon which Cleopatra intended to draw. 

I have not seen Becher’s (1070b) discussion of Josephus’ portrayal of 
Cleopatra. 

Preaux (1070c) is critical of Josephus as a source for the economic history 
of the Ptolemies. For example, he notes (p. 306) that Diodorus (19. 85. 4) relates 
that Ptolemy Soter established in Egypt eight thousand soldiers captured in 
the battle of Gaza. Josephus (Ant. 12. 4 — 8) also mentions this, he says, but with 
less precision. Again, he remarks (p. 417) that Josephus (Ant. 12. 158) is too 
much inclined to present as tribute and exactions the imposts demanded of Jews. 

Bradford (1070d), pp. 172 — 173, argues that Josephus, as a client of the 
Emperor Vespasian, wrote with traditional anti-Cleopatra bias. 

Santi Amantini (1070e) discusses Josephus’ account of Ptolemy Philo- 
metor’s dispute with Antiochus Epiphanes for the suzerainty of Syria. 

Kasher (1070f) asserts that Josephus’ testimony as to the privileges con¬ 
ferred on the Jews by Ptolemy III is reinforced by inscriptions dedicated to this 
king. Inscriptions similarly confirm Josephus’ testimony on the antiquity of 
Alexandria as a mother community. 

Kasher (1070g) argues for the authenticity of the evidence (Josephus, 
Against Apion 1. 186—205) of the immigration of the priest Hezekiah with a 
Jewish group to Egypt, and calls this a military settlement. But, we may com¬ 
ment, Hecataeus (ap. Against Apion 1. 187) says nothing of his military back¬ 
ground; the only features that he does single out are that he was an intellectual, 
an able speaker, and an adroit businessman. Kasher says that Josephus is gen¬ 
erally discredited in his statements about Jewish military service in Alexander’s 
days, and that this should be re-examined. 

Amusin (1070h) argues that Josephus enables us to decode several refer¬ 
ences in texts found at Qumran. In particular, he says that 4Q 161 (= 4QIsa a ) 
presupposes the march of Ptolemy Lathyrus from Acco to Judaea (Ant. 13.336). 
This is referred to in a fragment of a commentary to the Book of Isaiah 10. 28—34. 


12.12: Anti-Semitism in Ptolemaic Egypt 

(1071) Ralph Marcus: Antisemitism in the Hellenistic-Roman World. In: Koppel S. Pin¬ 
son, ed., Essays on Antisemitism. New York 1942. Pp. 1—25. 2nd ed., 1946: pp. 
61-78. 

(1072) Theodor Hopfner: Die Judenfrage bei Griechen und Romern. (Abhandlungen der 
deutschen Akademie der Wissenschaften in Prag, Philosophisch-historische Klasse, 
Heft 8). Prag 1943. 
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German by Margarete Venjakob: Genesis des Antisemitismus. Vor und nach 
Christus. Wien 1969. 

(1074) Louis H. Feldman: Philosemitism among Ancient Intellectuals. In: Tradition 1, 
1958-59, pp. 27-39. 

(1075) Jean Yoyotte: L’Tgypt ancienne et les origines de l’antijudaisme. Resume in: Revue 
de l’Histoire de Religions 163, 1963, pp. 133—143 (= Bulletin de societe Ernest 
Renan). 

(1076) Luis Farre: Apion y el antisemitismo (Coleccion Hojas al viento, 4). Buenos Aires 
1964. 

(1077) Maurilio Adriani: Note sull’antisemitismo antico. In: Studi e materiali di storia 
delle Religioni 36, 1965, pp. 63—98. 

(1078) Johanan Kahn-Jashar: Apion: Prototype of Pre-Christian Anti-Semitism (in 
Hebrew). In: Mahanaim 112, 1967, pp. 110—111. 

(1079) Abraham Schalit: Apion. In: Encyclopaedia Judaica 3, Jerusalem 1971, p. 178. 

(1080) Abraham Schalit: Josephus Flavius. In: Encyclopaedia Judaica 10, Jerusalem 1971, 
pp. 251-265. 

(1081) Louis Finkelstein: Pre-Maccabean Documents in the Passover Haggadah. In: 
Harvard Theological Review 36, 1943, pp. 1 — 38. 

(1082) Elias Bickermann: Ritualmord und Eselkult. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte antiker 
Publizistik. In: Monatsschrift fur die Geschichte und Wissenschaft des Judentums 71, 
1927, pp. 171-187, 255-264. 

(1083) Elias Bickermann: Der G-tt der Makkabaer. Untersuchungen iiber Sinn und Ur- 
sprung der makkabaischen Erhebung. Berlin 1937. 

(1084) Isaak Heinemann: Antisemitismus. In: August Pauly and Georg Wissowa, edd., 
Realencyclopadie der klassischen Altertumswissenschaft, Suppl. 5, 1931, cols. 3 — 43. 

(1084a) Isaak Heinemann: The Attitude of the Ancients toward Judaism (in Hebrew). In: 
Zion 4, 1938 — 39, pp. 269—293. Rpt. in: Menahem Stern, ed. for Historical Society of 
Israel: Hellenistic Views on Jews and Judaism. Jerusalem 1974. Pp. 7—31. 

(1084b) Isaak Heinemann: The Attitude of the Ancient World toward Judaism. In: Review 
of Religion 4, 1939—40, pp. 385—400. 

(1084c) Lukas Vischer: Le pretendu 'culte de Pane’ dans l’figlise primitive. In: Revue d’His- 
toire des Religions 139, 1951, pp. 14—35. 

(1084d) H(arold) Idris Bell: Cults and Creeds in Graeco-Roman Egypt. Liverpool 1953; 
2nd ed., 1954. 

(1084e) Jack Finegan: Hidden Records of the Life of Jesus; an introduction to the New 
Testament Apocrypha and to some of the areas through which they were transmitted, 
namely, Jewish, Egyptian, and Gnostic Christianity, together with the earlier Gospel- 
type records in the Apocrypha, in Greek and Latin texts, translations and explana¬ 
tions. Philadelphia and Boston 1969. 

(1084f) Leon Poliakov: Histoire de Pantisemitisme. Vol. 1: Du Christ aux juifs de cour. 
Paris 1955. Trans, into English by Richard Howard: The History of Anti-Semitism. 
Vol. 1: From the Time of Christ to the Court Jews. New York 1965, 1974. Trans, 
into German: Geschichte des Antisemitismus. Vol. 1: Von der Antike bis zu den 
Kreuzziigen. Worms 1977. Rpt. of chap. 1 of German trans. in Anneliese Mannz- 
mann, ed.: Judenfeindschaft in Altertum, Mittelalter und Neuzeit. Konigstein 1981. 
Pp. 29-47. 

(1084g) R. McL. Wilson: Jewish Literary Propaganda. In: Paganisme, Judaisme, Christian- 
isme. Influences et affrontements dans le monde antique: melanges offerts a Marcel 
Simon. Paris 1978. Pp. 61 — 71. 

(1084h) Jerry L. Daniel: Anti-Semitism in the Hellenistic-Roman Period. In: Journal of 
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( 1 084i) Menahem Stern, ed.: Greek and Latin Authors on Jews and Judaism, vol. 1: From 
Herodotus to Plutarch. Jerusalem 1974. Vol. 2: From Tacitus to Simplicius. Jerusalem 
1980. 

Marcus (1071) has a popular survey, derived particularly from 'Against 
Apion’, noting the prevalence of certain anti-Jewish themes, especially the social 
and religious particularism of the Jews. 

Hopfner (1072) is a survey marked by anti-Semitism which draws partic¬ 
ularly on Josephus. 

Isaac (1073) inconclusively argues the controversial thesis that pagan anti- 
Semitism was a relatively late phenomenon in antiquity, was not a mass move¬ 
ment, was by no means universal, and indeed almost limited to Egypt, especially 
to Alexandria. If so, we may ask, how can we account for the numerous anti- 
Semitic comments of Greek writers such as Posidonius and Apollonius Molo 
(who were not from Alexandria) and of Roman writers starting with Cicero? 

I (1074) have noted that not all of the ancients were negative toward the 
Jews, that some of them, particularly in the early Hellenistic period, found in 
the Jews various praiseworthy qualities, which turn out to be the four cardinal 
virtues of wisdom, courage, temperance, and justice. 

Yoyotte (1075) suggests that anti-Semitism in Hellenistic Egypt has its 
origin in the fact that Jews had served as soldiers, and, what is more, of the 
hated Persians. But, we may reply, if this were so, we would expect that Jo¬ 
sephus, in such an apologetic work as 'Against Apion 5 , would have defended the 
Jews against such a charge, and this he does not do. 

Farre (1076) has a general popular survey of anti-Semitism, especially of 
the ancient period, with particular emphasis on the 'Against Apion’ of Josephus. 

Adriani (1077), in an article which is largely indebted to 'Against Apion’, 
attempts to differentiate between the religious and political motives which, 
under the basically tolerant regimes of the Persian Achaemenides and the 
Romans, led to anti-Jewish actions. 

Kahn-Jashar (1078), in a popular summary, contrasts the pre-Christian 
anti-Semitism of Apion, which, he says, arose out of envy, rivalry, misunder¬ 
standing, and even ignorance, with Christian anti-Semitism, which, he says, is 
ideological and hence brought harsher results. In reply, we may say that he 
neglects economic and political causes; moreover, the Alexandrian Jewish com¬ 
munity suffered very heavily in such pogroms as the one in 66 C.E. 

Schalit (1079), in a brief sketch, concludes that there can be no doubt that 
Apion played a leading role in spreading anti-Jewish propaganda and in provok¬ 
ing agitation, since otherwise Josephus would not have dealt with him at such 
length in his 'Against Apion’; but, we may reply, by the time (93 C.E.) that 
Josephus wrote his work, the disturbances which Apion and others had caused in 
Alexandria in 40 C.E. were no longer a live issue: what was important to Jo¬ 
sephus were the ideological charges made by Apion, since they were being 
repeated by such anti-Semitic writers as Tacitus in Rome of his day. 

Schalit (1080), p. 257, commenting on the title 'Jewish Antiquities’, 
suggests that it hints that the chief aim which Josephus set himself was to dispel 
the slander that the Jewish nation was not an ancient one. But, we may remark, 
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Josephus himself says explicitly (Ant. 1. 14) that the main lesson to be learnt 
from the work is that those who conform to the will of G-d prosper and that 
those who do not suffer disaster. The title 'Jewish Antiquities’ may be explained 
as due to the influence of Dionysius of Halicarnassus, who had written a history 
entitled 'Roman Antiquities’, similarly in twenty books. 

Finkelstein (1081) argues that the charge of ass-worship made against the 
Jews by the Seleucid anti-Semites of Maccabean times had sufficiently spread in 
the third century B.C.E. under Ptolemaic rule to affect the manner in which the 
authors of Psalms 78 and 105 describe the ten plagues. The language of the 
Psalms, however, we may reply, is hardly distinctive enough to support such a 
conclusion. Bickermann (1082)(1083) and Heinemann (1084) had followed 
Josephus (Against Apion 2. 80) in ascribing this calumny to the Seleucids in 
their attempt to justify Antiochus Epiphanes, who allegedly found an ass’ head 
in the Temple (Against Apion 2. 90). Finkelstein asserts that this charge orig¬ 
inated in Egypt, as seen in Manetho in the version of the Exodus of the Egyptian 
priests. But, we may note, Manetho nowhere refers to ass-worship: instead we 
may point out that Mnaseas of Patara, a disciple of Eratosthenes, who lived a 
generation before Antiochus, does mention an ass found in the Temple (Against 
Apion 2. 112—114). It is, moreover, likely that there was such a canard in the 
Egyptian anti-Semitic version of the Exodus from which Tacitus’ Histories 5. 3 — 
4 draws the statement that the Jews worshipped an ass because of the fact that a 
herd of wild asses had led Moses to a spring when they were in need of water 
while going through the desert after the Exodus. 

Heinemann (1084a) (1084b) contends that Hellenistic Jewry, as seen in the 
writings of Philo and of Josephus, did not admit the existence of a fundamental 
antithesis between Judaism and heathenism. He stresses the answer of Josephus 
(Against Apion 2. 123) to the charge that the Jews hate the Greeks and notes 
that Josephus (Against Apion 2. 169) formulated the idea that the philosophers did 
not dare tell the whole truth to the masses. Heinemann emphasizes that the 
Jews were hated because of their successful missionary activities and self¬ 
segregation. He argues that the rabbinic apologetic differs from that of Hellen¬ 
istic Jews in that it does not attempt to convert the anti-Semites, but rather to 
strengthen the adherence of the Jews to the teachings of their fathers. We may, 
however, respond by noting the pride with which the rabbis pointed out that 
the descendants of such arch-anti-Semites as Haman had converted to Judaism. 

Vischer (1084c), commenting on the religio-historical background of 
Against Apion 2. 80—114, explains that the canard that the Jews worshipped an 
ass may have arisen because of the similarity between the Egyptian word for ass, 
yao, and the pronunciation of the Hebrew Tetragrammaton, which, according 
to Diodorus (1.94.2) and Varro (ap. Lydus, De Mensibus 4.53, p. 110—111), 
was pronounced Iao. 

Bell (1084d) concludes that the story of the elephants sent to kill the Jews 
is more correctly attributed by Josephus to Ptolemy VII, and that the prop¬ 
agandist who wrote III Maccabees adapted it to his own purpose. 

Finegan (1084e), pp. 65—66, presents a cursory survey of the anti-Semi¬ 
tism that prevailed in Alexandria. 
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Poliakov (1084f) presents (pp. 19—32; pp. 3 — 16 in English translation) a 
survey of anti-Semitism in pagan antiquity, in the course of which he sum¬ 
marizes the charges of Apion and of other authors cited by Josephus in 'Against 
Apion’ against the Jews, in particular their alleged leprosy, inhospitality, 
atheism, and missionary zeal. 

Wilson (1084g) summarizes the charges of the anti-Semites mentioned by 
Josephus in 'Against Apion’ and the answers given by Josephus. How far this 
propaganda had any effect is doubtful, he concludes; but, we may comment, in 
Alexandria, at least, intellectuals such as Apion played a major role in stimulat¬ 
ing popular anti-Semitic outbreaks. 

Daniel (1084h) has a general discussion of the origins of Hellenistic anti- 
Semitism and of the charges made against the Jews. He concludes that the 
frequency and intensity of the disparaging remarks about Jews justifies the con¬ 
clusion that anti-Semitism was more deeply ingrained and more widespread than 
many modern scholars would grant. We may comment that Daniel is 
insufficiently critical of Josephus, whose quotations of these comments are a 
major source, since Josephus is quite obviously selective in his apologetic treatise 
against Apion. As to the other remarks, Stern’s (1084i) recent collection shows 
that the picture is far from exclusively anti-Semitic. We may also ask whether 
the views of Alexandrian intellectual anti-Semites, who are the source of the 
most virulent statements, are really representative of the ancient world. In any 
case, we hear of much less anti-Semitism in Asia Minor, which had perhaps a 
million Jews, or Babylonia, which similarly had about a million. 


12.13: The Hasmonean Kings Generally 

(1084 j) Pinkhos Churgin: Studies in the Time of the Second Temple (in Hebrew). New 
York 1949. 

(1084k) Theodore N. Lewis: My Faith and People: Convictions of a Rabbi. New York 1961. 
(1085) Menahem Stern: Josephus Flavius’ Method of Writing History (in Hebrew). In: 
Seventh Congress of the Israel Historical Society: Historians and Historical Schools. 
Jerusalem 1962. Pp. 22—28. 

(1086) Edward R. Levenson: New Tendentious Motifs in Antiquities. A Study of Develop¬ 
ment in Josephus’ Historical Thought. Diss., M. A., Columbia University, New York 
1966. 

(1087) Joshua Ephron: The Hasmonean Kingdom and Simeon ben Shetah (in Hebrew). 
Diss., Hebrew University, Jerusalem 1962. 

(1088) K. Fischer: Die Herrschaft der Hasmonaer-Idee und Wirklichkeit. Diss., Jena 
1966-67. 

(1089) James P. M. Walsh: Hasmoneans. In: New Catholic Encyclopedia 6, 1967, pp. 943 — 
945. 

(1090) Philip Kieval: The Talmudic View of the Hasmonean and Early Herodian Periods in 
Jewish History. Diss., Brandeis University, Waltham, Mass. 1970. 

(1091) Thomas Fischer: Zu den Beziehungen zwischen Rom und den Juden im 2. Jahr- 
hundert v. Chr. In: Zeitschrift fur die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft 86, 1974, pp. 
90-93. 

(1092) Jonathan A. Goldstein: The Hasmonean Dynasty. In: Cambridge History of 
Judaism (forthcoming). 
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(1092a) Edwyn Robert Bevan: The Jews. In: Cambridge Ancient History 9, Cambridge 
1951, pp. 397-436. 

(1092b) Uriel Rappaport: The Hellenistic Cities and the Judaizing of the Land of Israel in 
the Hasmonean Period. In: S. Perlman and B. Shimron, edd., Doron: Jubilee 
Volume in Honour of Prof. Ben Zion Katz, University of Tel-Aviv, 1967, 
pp. 219—230. Rpt. in Bezalel Bar-Kochva, ed., The Seleucid Period in Eretz Israel: 
Studies on the Persecutions of Antiochus Epiphanes and the Hasmonean Revolt. Tel- 
Aviv 1980. Pp. 263-275. 

(1092c) Michael Krupp: Bemerkungen zur Miinzgeschichte der Hasmonaer. In: Das Institu- 
tum Judaicum der Universitat Tubingen in den Jahren 1971 — 1972 (typewritten). 
Tiibingen 1972. Pp. 130—148. 

(1092d) Samuel Schafler: The Hasmoneans in Jewish Historiography. Diss., D.H.L., 
Jewish Theological Seminary, New York 1973. 

(1092e) Alyn Brodsky: The Kings Depart: A Saga of the Empire Judah Maccabee Created and 
His Heirs Destroyed. New York 1974. 

(1092f) Shimon Applebaum: Hellenistic Cities of Judaea and Its Vicinity — Some New 
Aspects. In: B. Levick, ed., The Ancient Historian and His Materials. Essays in 
honour of C. E. Stevens on his seventieth birthday. London 1975. Pp. 59 — 73. 
(1092g) Ben Zion Lurie: On the Hills of Judah and Samaria in the Days of the Hasmoneans 
(in Hebrew). In: Ha-Ummah 14, 1975 — 76, pp. 366—377. 

(1092h) Bezalel Bar-Kochva: Manpower, Economics, and Internal Strife in the Hasmonean 
State. In: H. van Effenterre, ed., Colloques Nationaux du C. N. R. S., no. 936. 
Armees et Fiscalite dans le Monde Antique. Paris 1977. Pp. 167—196. 

(1092i) Wolfgang Roth: Galilee before Jesus. In: Explor 3, 1977, pp. 18 — 35. 

(1092j) Jay Braverman: Jerome as a Biblical Exegete in Relation to Rabbinic and Patristic 
Tradition as Seen in His Commentary on Daniel. Diss., Ph. D., Yeshiva University, 
New York 1970. Published as: Jerome’s Commentary on Daniel : A Study of 
Comparative Jewish and Christian Interpretations of the Hebrew Bible (Catholic 
Biblical Quarterly Monograph Series, 7). Washington 1978. 

(1092k) Joseph D. Amusin: The Reflection of Historical Events of the First Century B.C. in 
Qumran Commentaries (4Q 161; 4Q 169; 4Q 166). In: Hebrew Union College 
Annual 48, 1977, pp. 123-152. 

(10921) Ben Zion Luria (Lurie): Comments on the 'Scroll of the Sanctuary’. In: Beth Mikra 
74, 1978, pp. 370-386. 

(1092m) Yigael Yadin, ed.: The Temple Scroll (in Hebrew). 3 vols. Jerusalem 1977. 

Churgin (1084j), who is uncritically followed by Lewis (1084k), pp. 166 — 
169, defends the Hasmoneans, declaring that Josephus wrote with hatred against 
them because the Hasmoneans were a thorn in the flesh of the Romans. 

Stern (1085), who is particularly concerned with Josephus’ treatment of 
the Hasmonean kings, suggests that Josephus’ chief sources for Hasmonean 
political history were Hellenistic treatises from which he reproduced portions 
without greatly changing their contents and point of view; but Levenson (1086) 
appositely suggests that the fact that Josephus (Ant. 13.318 — 319) appended a 
passage from Strabo as a revision indicates that Josephus, though not always 
skilful in the integration of his material, was more than a mere compiler and did 
indeed have his own point of view. Stern suggests that Josephus’ major source 
for the Hasmonean kings was Nicolaus of Damascus, who was probably anti- 
Hasmonean. 

Ephron (1087), arguing along the same lines, concludes that Josephus 
minimized the significance or even distorted the Hasmonean period because he 
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was so opposed to fierce Jewish nationalism and that Nicolaus, who sought to 
praise Herod as a loyal supporter of Roman rule, probably reviled the Has- 
moneans; but, we may reply, the Hasmoneans, as depicted in Josephus, were 
generally supporters of the Romans, with whom they had treaties. 

I have not seen Fischer (1088). 

Walsh (1089) gives a brief survey of the seven Hasmonean kings which is 
uncritical of Josephus. 

Kieval (1090), who systematically compares the Talmudic literature with 
Josephus for this period, convincingly demonstrates that the rabbis possessed 
not only oral traditions but also independent historical records. The evidence, 
when taken as a whole, does not support the widely prevalent theory that the 
rabbis were opposed to the Hasmoneans and hoped to erase their memory by 
preserving little information about them. He notes that the rabbis at times do 
praise the Hasmoneans and Herod for those deeds which glorified the Temple. We 
may add that the Talmudic corpus is not a history book and hence contains little 
about any historical figures, including those, such as Julian, whose objectives 
they praise. As Kieval explains, this minimizing of historical forces is in line 
with the Talmudic tendency to look upon Judaism as not subject to the winds of 
history. 

Fischer (1091) concludes that the gradual attainment of independence by 
the Jews from Seleucid rule is very closely connected with the simultaneous 
transition to client status with Rome. 

Goldstein (1092) asserts that none of the Hasmoneans were 'secularists’ 
or 'Hellenizers’, and that their patterns were entirely Jewish, being based upon 
their own interpretations of the Bible. 

Bevan (1092a), pp. 397—406, presents a summary of Jewish political and 
religious history from Aristobulus I to the rise of Herod, co-ordinating Jo¬ 
sephus and rabbinic literature. 

Rappaport (1092 b) contends that the goal of the Hasmoneans was to 
destroy and Judaize the Hellenistic cities; but we may comment that archaeo¬ 
logical remains indicate that there was no abrupt end to these cities. 

I have not seen Krupp (1092 c). 

Schafler (1092d) declares that Josephus was ambivalent concerning the 
Hasmoneans. On the one hand, he was proud of their achievements; and yet his 
almost complete reliance upon Hellenistic sources led him to portray the Has¬ 
moneans as arrogant and brutal. Thus Josephus notes that Alexander Jannaeus 
enlarged Judaea, and yet he remarks that he was hated. Josephus’ reliance upon 
non-Jewish sources, Schafler concludes, brought his narrative into conflict 
with rabbinic accounts. 

Brodsky (1092e) has a popular history, in a lively style, of the Hasmonean 
kings. He bases himself mainly on Josephus, of whom he is only occasionally 
critical. 

Applebaum (1092f) comments that historians of the nineteenth century and 
during most the twentieth century regarded the Hasmoneans as destroyers of 
Greek urban civilization, basing themselves on Josephus’ comment (War 1. 156) 
that Pompey liberated from Jewish rule the towns which the Jews had not al- 
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ready razed to the ground. Applebaum, however, argues that the Hasmoneans, 
as able soldiers, must early have realized the tactical value of fortified towns; 
and, indeed, archaeology has yielded Hasmonean coins in several of the cities 
enumerated by Josephus, thus showing that life did not end there. We may, 
however, suggest that such coins may indicate only that the Jews settled 
there. 

Lurie (1092g), dealing with the boundaries of Israel in Hasmonean 
times, tries to rehabilitate the Hasmonean kings and attacks modern historians 
for relying too much upon Josephus, who in turn was dependent upon the 
Gentile historian Nicolaus of Damascus. 

Bar-Kochva (1092h) theorizes that the need to find new land reserves for 
the overpopulated community in the Judaean hills, a factor which has thus far 
been ignored by scholars, played an important, if not a decisive, role in the cam¬ 
paigns of the Hasmoneans in the 'corridor 3 in Galilee, in the Mount Hebron 
region, and in the northern part of Transjordan. The fact that the Hasmoneans 
realized that it was important to retain a large enough population of military age 
in the newly occupied zone to enable it to manage on its own is Bar-Kochva’s 
explanation as to why the Hasmoneans recruited mercenaries (Ant. 13. 249; War 
1.61). He concludes that the recruitment of mercenaries was forced upon the 
Hasmoneans by their growing military requirements and by the reluctance of 
Jewish farmers to join the standing army. He notes that, on the basis of Antiq¬ 
uities 14.202—210, some scholars have concluded that one source of income 
for maintaining mercenaries was the misuse of the religious tithes; Bar-Kochva, 
however, suggests that the reference is not to the Jewish first tithe but to 
the Hellenistic tithe, which was the main land tax under the Seleucids. Yet, 
we may comment, as Bar-Kochva recognizes, that it is very difficult in the 
same work to understand the same word bEKatr] as referring to tithes and to 
Hellenistic taxes. The document here cited, moreover, states that the Has¬ 
moneans, as priests, are entitled to the first tithe, just as was paid “to their fore¬ 
fathers”: this cannot refer to taxes but only to tithes, which their forefathers, as 
priests, received. Bar-Kochva concludes that the maintenance of mercenaries 
by the Hasmoneans was financed by the abundant resources of the dynasty and 
did not require special unpopular taxes. 

Roth (1092i) stresses the de-Hellenization policy of the Hasmoneans, 
noting the elimination of Hellenistic cities as cultural centers and the reintegra¬ 
tion of the populace into the Jewish cubic community. 

Braverman (1092 j), pp. 228—233 (pp. 113 — 116 in the printed version), 
notes that in his commentary on Daniel 11.20, Jerome speaks of a Hebrew 
tradition that “the one most vile and unworthy of kingly honor” is Trypho, 
who dealt treacherously with King Antiochus VI. No extant rabbinic work gives 
this interpretation of the passage in Daniel. The only Jewish works which do 
mention Trypho are, as Braverman notes, I Maccabees 13.31—32 and Jo¬ 
sephus, Antiquities 13.131 — 132. 

Amusin (1092k) suggests that 4Q 169 (= 4QpNah) reflects the period of 
Alexander Jannaeus and Salome Alexandra, and that Ephraim, Manasseh, and 
Judah represent the Pharisees, the Sadducees, and the Essenes. 
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Luria (Lurie) (10921), in a critique of Yadin (1092m), argues that the 
Temple Scroll was written only after the death of Alexander Jannaeus, that the 
purpose of the Hasmonean wars was not secular but rather in order to clear 
the land of heathen impurities, and that as a result of the constant warfare 
of the Hasmoneans a new class of soldier-tenant farmers arose who could not 
offer prayers of thanksgiving as set down in the Torah. 


12.14: The Alliance of the Hasmoneans with the Romans 

(1092n) Gaetano de Sanctis: Storia dei Romani. Vol. 4.3. Florence 1964. 

(1092o) Jorg-Dieter Gauger: Beitrage zur jiidischen Apologetik. Untersuchungen zur 
Authentizitat von Urkunden bei Flavius Josephus und im I. Makkabaerbuch. Diss., 
Bonn 1975. (Bonner Biblische Beitrage, 49; Cologne 1977). 

De Sanctis (1092n), pp. 195 — 196, comments on the decree of the Roman 
Senate pertaining to the treaty of friendship between Rome and the Hasmoneans 
in 139 B.C.E. (Ant. 14.145-148). 

Gauger (1092o) concludes that Josephus changed the documentary material 
before him in a formal way without, however, modifying the content. He traces 
the history of the formal relations between Rome and Judaea. He notes that the 
relations between them began with a declaration of freedom of the Senate in 
161 — 160 B.C.E. which was not binding. In 142 B.C.E. the Jews were for the 
first time taken into the circle of the friends and allies of Rome. In approximate¬ 
ly 139 — 138 B.C.E. a letter of protection of the Senate was transmitted to the 
Jewish state. 


12.15: The Kittim of the Dead Sea Scrolls: Seleucids or Romans? 

(1093) Eliezer L. Sukenik: Hidden Scrolls (in Hebrew). 2 vols. Jerusalem 1948—50. 

(1094) Solomon Zeitlin: Scholarship and the Hoax of the Recent Discoveries. In: Jewish 
Quarterly Review 39, 1948-49, pp. 337-363. 

(1095) Karl Elliger: Studien zum Habakuk-Kommentar vom Toten Meer. Tubingen 1953. 

(1096) Geza Vermes: Le cadre historique des manuscrits de la Mer Morte. In: Recherches de 
Science religieuse 41, 1953, pp. 5 — 29, 203—230. 

(1097) Cyrille Detaye: Le cadre historique du Midrash d’Habacuc. In: Ephemerides Theo- 
logicae Lovanienses 30, 1954, pp. 323 — 343. 

(1098) Harold H. Rowley: The Kittim and the Dead Sea Scrolls. In: Palestine Exploration 
Quarterly 88, 1956, pp. 92-109. 

(1099) Henry E. Del Medico: L’ldentification des Kittim avec les Romains. In: Vetus 
Testamentum 10, 1960, pp. 448 — 453. 

(1100) Yigael Yadin, ed.: The Scroll of the War of the Sons of Light against the Sons of 
Darkness, trans. by Batya and Chaim Rabin. London 1962. 

(1101) Jay Bravermann: Jerome as a Biblical Exegete in Relation to Rabbinic and Patristic 
Tradition as Seen in His Commentary on Daniel. Diss., Ph. D., Yeshiva University, 
New York 1970. Published as: Jerome’s Commentary on Daniel-. A Study of Com¬ 
parative Jewish and Christian Interpretations of the Hebrew Bible (Catholic Biblical 
Quarterly Monograph Series, 7). Washington 1978. 
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(1101a) Harold H. Rowley: The Teacher of Righteousness and the Dead Sea Scrolls. In: 

Bulletin of the John Rylands Library 40, 1957—58, pp. 114—146. 

(1101b) Geza Vermes: The Dead Sea Scrolls: Qumran in Perspective. Cleveland 1978. 

The mysterious Kittim of Assyria mentioned in the Habakkuk Commen¬ 
tary found at Qumran are identified by Sukenik (1093) as the Seleucids of 
Syria. 

Zeitlin (1094) objects that Josephus, who relates the entire history of the 
Jews from Antiochus to the end of the Seleucids in considerable detail, never 
mentions Assyria in connection with the Seleucids. 

Elliger (1095), pp. 226ff., citing Josephus for historical background, says 
that it is very probable that the Habakkuk Commentary reflects the events of 
the first decades of pre-Herodian Roman rule, and that it arose in the period of 
transition to Herod. 

Vermes (1096) identifies the Kittim with the Romans and hence assigns the 
composition of the Habakkuk Commentary to a period shortly before the 
taking of Jerusalem by the Romans between 65 and 63 B.C.E. 

Detaye (1097) likewise identifies the Kittim with the Roman legions of 
Lucullus and Pompey and hence dates the Commentary from 80 to 63 B.C.E. 

Rowley (1098) identifies the Kittim as Seleucids. He comments in partic¬ 
ular on the statement in the Habakkuk Commentary that the Kittim sacri¬ 
ficed to their standards, which seems to be a clear reference to the Roman cult of 
standards. But Rowley declares that War 6. 316 is the sole authority for the 
statement that the Romans sacrificed to their standards. We may comment, 
however, that Josephus, who is here describing how Titus’ soldiers hailed him as 
imperator, was probably drawing upon Titus’ 'Commentaries’ (Life 358). It 
seems hardly likely that Josephus, who was so indebted to the Flavians, would 
misrepresent this crucial scene; and indeed he appeals (Against Apion 1.50) to 
Vespasian and Titus as witnesses to the veracity of his statements about the 
Jewish war. Rowley opposes the identification of the Kittim with the Romans 
since, he says, this would contradict the view that the Dead Sea Sect predated 
Roman times; but we may reply that this reference may be to a crucial climactic 
event in the long history of the sect, without reference to the origin of the 
group. 

Del Medico (1099) notes that Josippon (1. 1) speaks of the Kittim in con¬ 
nection with the origins of Rome and that he calls Italy Kittim. 

Yadin (1100), pp. 22—25, noting the places where the Kittim are men¬ 
tioned in various Dead Sea Scrolls, concludes that the name Kittim could 
have applied both to the Greeks and to the Romans, depending on the period 
and on the context. 

Braverman (1101), pp. 236—239 (pp. 117—118 in the printed version) 
notes that the midrashic tradition (Genesis Rabbah 37. 1) identifies the Kittim 
with Italy, and that the Targum of Onkelos, the Jerusalem Targum, and the 
Targum of Pseudo-Jonathan on Numbers 24.24 likewise identify them with 
Italy. He reviews the various hypotheses concerning the identification of the 
Kittim in Josephus (Ant. 1. 128) and in the Dead Sea Scrolls. It is interesting, we 
may remark, that Jerome, in his Commentary on Daniel 11.30—31,..specifically 
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states that, according to the Jews, the Kittim of Daniel 11.30 refer not to Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes but to the Romans, and that he, Jerome, agrees with this 
Jewish tradition. It is true that Josephus himself (Ant. 1. 128) says that the term 
originally referred to the island of Cyprus, “whence the name Chethim [Xe0tp] 
given by the Hebrews to all islands and to most maritime countries”. We may 
conclude that the name Kittim had a broad connotation in Josephus’ time, but 
that by the time of the Targumim in the second century it had come to be 
restricted to Italy. Inasmuch as the Dead Sea Commentary on Habakkuk is 
generally dated before Josephus, the attempt to equate Kittim and Italy seems 
not to be proven. 

Rowley (1101a) opposes the identification of the Kittim with the Romans. 
To be sure, the Dead Sea Commentary on Habakkuk speaks of the Kittim’s 
sacrifice to their standards; but there is no evidence that this was practiced in 
Republican Rome, whereas the Seleucids did practice it. Moreover, the reference 
to a king of Kittim precludes an identification with the Romans, since the 
Romans in Republican times (the date of these Scrolls) had no king. To this, 
however, we may object that from the point of view of outsiders, and especially 
those who hated them, the Romans, even under the late Republic, had many of 
the appearances of a totalitarian state, particularly under Sulla and Caesar. Those 
who object to the identification of the Kittim with the Syrians note that Jo¬ 
sephus (Ant. 12. 293) says that the Kittim came from islands; but Josephus here 
says that Antiochus included mercenaries from the islands of the Aegean. 

Vermes (1101b), pp. 148—149, noting that the Commentary on Habakkuk 
(lQpHab. 6.3 — 5) says that the Kittim sacrifice to their standards and that Jo¬ 
sephus (War 6. 316) says that the Romans do so, concludes that the Kittim are 
Romans. 


12.16: Jonathan the Hasmonean 

(1101c) Bezalel Bar-Kochva: Hellenistic Warfare in Jonathan’s Campaign near Azotos. In: 
Scripta Classica Israelica 2, 1975, pp. 83 — 96. 

(1 lOld) Jerome Murphy-O’Connor: Demetrius I and the Teacher of Righteousness (I 
Macc., X, 25—45). In: Revue Biblique 83, 1976, pp. 400—420. 

Bar-Kochva (1101c) notes that the most detailed description of the events 
in connection with the confrontation between Jonathan and Apollonius is pre¬ 
served by Josephus (Ant. 13. 86—119). He remarks that the information about 
the battle of Azotus is based upon I Maccabees. There is no evidence that in his 
narrative of Jonathan’s campaign Josephus used any other source, and indeed his 
detailed description and 'professional’ terminology are precisely what may be 
expected in a paraphrase. With regard to events connected with the struggle for 
power in Syria, however, Josephus derived his information from a source (or 
sources) well acqainted with Syrian developments of this period. 

Murphy-O’Connor (llOld) notes that the letter of Demetrius I to Jona¬ 
than the Hasmonean quoted in I Maccabees 10. 25—45 contains all the essential 
provisions of the charter accorded the Jews by Antiochus III (Ant. 12. 138 — 
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144). There are, to be sure, certain variations in style, but these are paralleled by 
the letter of Antiochus III (Ant. 12. 150—152). Murphy-O’Connor divides the 
substance of the letter (Ant. 13. 48—57) into two parts on the basis of the alter¬ 
nation between the personal and impersonal style. 


12.17: Simon the Hasmonean 

(1102) Frank M. Cross: The Ancient Library of Qumran and Modern Biblical Studies. 
London 1958; rev. ed., Garden City, New York 1961. Trans, into German by Klaus 
Bannach and Christoph Burchard: Die antike Bibliothek von Qumran und die 
moderne biblische Wissenschaft. Neukirchen-Vluyn 1967. 

(1102a) Frank M. Cross: The Early History of the Qumran Community. In: McCormick 
Quarterly 21, 1968, pp. 249—264. 

(1102b) Hans Burgmann: The Wicked Woman’: Der Makkabaer Simon? In: Revue de 
Qumran 8, 1972 — 1975, pp. 323—359. 

(1102c) Hans Burgmann: Der Griinder der Pharisaergenossenschaft. Der Makkabaer Simon. 

In: Journal for the Study of Judaism 9, 1978, pp. 153—191. 

(1102d) Wolf Wirgin: Simon Maccabaeus’ Embassy to Rome — Its Purpose and Outcome. 
In: Palestine Exploration Quarterly 106, 1974, pp. 141 — 146. 

Cross (1102) identifies the impious priest of the Dead Sea Scrolls with 
Simon the Hasmonean (142 — 134 B.C.E.). We may object, however, that since 
Josephus (War 1.78—80 and Ant. 13.311—313) speaks of Judah the Essene 
assembling around him a great number of disciples in the reign of Aristobulus I 
(104 — 103), this is unlikely if they had been ejected by Simon a generation ear¬ 
lier. On such grounds the identification of the Impious Priest with Alexander 
Jannaeus seems more credible. 

Cross (1102a) says that Simon the Hasmonean was probably the Wicked 
Priest mentioned in the Dead Sea Scrolls. The death of Jonathan fits precisely 
with Essene comments on the violent death of the Wicked Priest, but, says 
Cross, Simon fits better. 

Burgmann (1102b) identifies Simon as the Wicked Woman, the Man of 
Lies, the Wicked Priest, and the Lion of Wrath mentioned in the Scrolls, since 
he was known for his eloquence and unscrupulous demagoguery and became the 
leader of the group from which the Pharisees evolved. We may comment that 
the identification of Simon with a woman is unparalleled, and the statement that 
he led the party which emerged as the Pharisees disregards Josephus’ testimony, 
which mentions the three sects first (Ant. 13. 171) during his narrative of the 
reign of Jonathan the Hasmonean, Simon’s predecessor, and which elsewhere 
(Ant. 18. 11) declares that the three sects existed from the most ancient times. 

Burgmann (1102c) repeats this view and postulates that Simon founded 
the Pharisees in order to combat the Qumran sectaries. This hypothesis, he 
claims, fits in with the picture in Josephus and in I Maccabees of Simon as a 
versatile, foresighted, ambitious political realist. In answer to the objection that 
the Pharisees were not on good terms with the Hasmoneans, he remarks that the 
religious situation was unstable during this period. 
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Wirgin (1102d), comparing I Maccabees 15.15—24 and Antiquities 14. 
145 — 149, notes that since, significantly, the letter of the Romans transmitted 
through the Jewish envoys says nothing about the powers hostile to the Jews, it 
may be assumed that it was piracy which menaced the Jews in common with all 
other maritime nations in the region. To be sure, we may remark, the letter 
specifically speaks of protecting the “country and ports”, but there is no indi¬ 
cation in our sources that the Jews had been suffering at the hands of the ad¬ 
mittedly widespread Mediterranean pirates; and the wording of the letter reflects 
the Roman concern to keep the Mediterranean free of pirates, who indeed had 
been most troublesome to them. 


12.18: John Hyrcanus 

(1103) Herbert M. J. Loewe: “Render unto Caesar”; religious and political loyalty in 
Palestine. Cambridge 1940. 

(1104) Alfred R. Bellinger: The End of the Seleucids. In: Transactions of the Connecticut 
Academy of Arts and Sciences 38, 1949, pp. 51 — 102. 

(1105) Felix-Marie Abel: Les Livres des Maccabees. Paris 1949; 2nd ed. by Felix-Marie 
Abel and Jean Starcky. Paris 1961. 

(1106) Menahem Stern: The Relations between Judea and Rome during the Rule of John 
Hyrcanus (in Hebrew). In: Zion 26, 1961, pp. 1—22. 

(1107) Ben-Zion Lurie: Changes in the Theory of Taxation in the Days of the Hasmoneans 
(in Hebrew). In: Molad 23, 1965—66, pp. 697—700. 

(1107a) Joseph Coppens: Allusions historiques dans la Genese Apocryphe. In: Johannes 
van der Ploeg, ed., La secte de Qumran et les origines du Christianisme. Bruxelles 
1959. Pp. 109-112. 

(1107b) Rudolf Meyer: 'Elia’ und 'Ahab’ (Tg. Ps.—Jon. zu Deut. 33, 11). In: Otto Betz, 
Martin Hengel, Peter Schmidt, edd., Abraham Unser Vater: Juden und Christen 
im Gesprach iiber die Bibel (Festschrift Otto Michel). Leiden 1963. Pp. 356—368. 
(1107c) Ben Zion Lurie: The Date of 'Zion Uzaiah’ (in Hebrew). In: Beth Mikra 13. 1, 
1967-68, pp. 4-13. 

(1107d) Ben Zion Lurie: A Rare Coin of King Yannai (in Hebrew). In: Beth Mikra 13. 3, 
1967-68, pp. 18-19. 

(1107e) Herbert Hirsch: The Chronology of the Hasmonean Coinage — a New Hypothesis 
(in Hebrew). In: Alon 5, 1973 —74, pp. 2 — 6. Trans, into English: A New Hypothesis 
about the Chronology of Hasmonean Coinage. In: Shekel 19, 1972, pp. 5 — 12. 

(1107f) Ya'akov Meshorer: Jewish Coins of the Second Temple Period. Tel-Aviv 1967. 
(1107 g) Tessa Rajak: Flavius Josephus: Jewish History and the Greek World. Diss., 2 vols., 
Oxford 1974. 

(1107h) Thomas Fischer: Johannes Hyrkan I. auf Tetradrachmen Antiochos’ VII? Ein 
Beitrag zur Deutung der Beizeichen auf hellenistischen Miinzen. In: Zeitschrift des 
Deutschen Palastina-Vereins 91, 1975, pp. 191 — 196. 

Loewe (1103), commenting on Antiquities 13.247, shows that the Jews 
raised no objection to having John Hyrcanus pay tribute: it was not regarded as 
idolatry. 

Bellinger (1104), p. 69, comments on the contradiction between the 
Samaritans’ appeal for help to Antiochus Cyzicenus in Antiquities 13.276 and 
the appeal to Antiochus Aspendius (i.e. Antiochus VIII Grypus) in War 1.65. 
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He concludes that the "War’ represents an error which is corrected in the 'Anti¬ 
quities’. In general Bellinger makes skilful use of coins to prove some of Jo¬ 
sephus’ statements (see also Antiquities 13.368, 371) and to correct others. 

Abel (1105), pp. 275—276, comments on the senatusconsultum issued on 
the occasion of the embassy of Numenius (Ant. 14. 145 — 148). 

Stern (1106) also investigates this Roman senatorial decree honoring 
Antipater and Hyrcanus which he dates in 134 B.C.E. at the beginning of 
Hyrcanus’ rule before Antiochus Sidetes’ victory over the Jews. He comments 
on the treaty quoted by Josephus, Antiquities 13. 260ff., which he explains 
against the backdrop of the political events of 128 — 125 B.C.E. He dates the 
decree of the people of Pergamum (Ant. 14. 247ff.) in 113 — 112 B.C.E. on the 
basis of literary, numismatic, epigraphical, and papyrological evidence. Stern 
concludes that Hyrcanus tried to maintain friendly relations with both the 
Romans and Ptolemies, who were linked to Roman policy in the East, these 
relations being favored by the considerable influence which Egyptian Jewry 
exerted. 

Lurie (1107), co-ordinating Josephus with Talmudic texts, notes that 
Hyrcanus freed the 'am ha-'arez (“people of the land”), on whom taxation 
rested heavily and unfairly, from paying tithes, even though this went against 
the Torah, because of the exigencies of the time, and that the rabbis accepted 
this without complaint. 

Coppens (1107a) declares that he is not convinced by the attempts to find 
references in the Dead Sea Genesis Apocryphon to John Hyrcanus and to 
Alexander Jannaeus (Ant. 13. 139, 407). 

Meyer (1107b) comments on allusions to John Hyrcanus in the Targum of 
Pseudo-Jonathan on Deuteronomy 33. 11, in Josephus (Ant. 13. 288), and in the 
Qumran literature. 

Lurie (1107c), discussing the reports in rabbinic literature and in Josephus 
(Ant. 13.249, 16.179, War 1.61) of tombs, says that it was Johanan the high 
priest (135—106 B.C.E.) who was concerned with establishing the purity of 
Jerusalem. Hence we can set the time of the reburial of the bones of the leprous 
king Uzziah in his reign, toward the end of his life. 

Lurie (1107d) concludes that since John Hyrcanus and Alexander Jannaeus 
conquered so much land, it is unlikely that Judaea did not mint coins of value. 
While it is true that one should not generalize from one coin, the coin here de¬ 
scribed fits in with the circumstances of John Hyrcanus, who apparently 
minted it while he was free of Seleucid suzerainty (Ant. 13. 373). 

Hirsch (1107e), on the basis of Josephus and of I and II Maccabees, 
contends, in opposition to Meshorer (1107f) that all coins of Johanan are those 
of John Hyrcanus I, and not Hyrcanus II. 

I have not seen Rajak (11 07g). Appendix VII, which contains an 
emendation of the text of Antiquities 13. 262 and the interpretation of the 
Roman decree in favor of John Hyrcanus. 

Fischer (1107h) concludes that the monogram on certain coins of Anti¬ 
ochus VII is to be read as Hyrcanos, who took the silver for Antiochus from the 
tomb of King David (War 1.61 and Ant. 13.249). 
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12.19: Alexander Jannaeus 

(1108) Jacob Kaplan: Excavations on the Yannai Line (in Hebrew). In: Yedi'ot Ha-hevrah 
ha-'ivrit lehakirat Erez-Yisrael ve-'atikoteha 16, 1951, pp. 17—23. 

(1109) Jacob Kaplan: The Yannai Line. In: Proceedings of the Seventh International 
Congress of Roman Frontier Studies, 1967. Tel-Aviv 1971. Pp. 201—205. 

(1110) Abraham Schalit: Alexander Yannai’s Conquests in Moab (in Hebrew). In: 
Erez-Israel 1, 1951, pp. 104—121. 

(1111) Abraham Schalit: Die Eroberungen des Alexander Jannaus in Moab. In: Theokratia 
1, 1967-69, pp. 3-50. 

(1112) Willy Schottroff: Horonaim, Nimrim, Luhith und der Westrand des 'Landes 
Ataroth’. Ein Beitrag zur historischen Topographie des Landes Moab. In: Zeitschrift 
des Deutschen Palastina-Vereins 82, 1966, pp. 163 — 208. 

(1113) Michael Avi-Yonah: The Holy Land from the Persian to the Arab Conquests (536 
B.C. to A.D. 640). A Historical Geography. Grand Rapids 1966 (trans. of 3rd He¬ 
brew edition, with numerous revisions). 

(1114) Ralph Marcus: The Name Makkabaios. In: Abraham G. Duker et al., edd., 
Joshua Starr Memorial Volume. New York 1953. Pp. 59—65. 

(1115) Baruch Kanael: Notes on Alexander Jannaeus’ Campaigns in the Coastal Region (in 
Hebrew). In: Tarbiz 24, 1954—55, pp. 9—15. 

(1116) Baruch Kanael: The Conquests of Alexander Jannaeus (in Hebrew). In: Ma'arakhot 
30. 3, Jan. 1958, pp. 58-68. 

(1117) Kurt Galling: Die TEQjtuArj des Alexander Jannaus. In: Johannes Hempel and 
Leonhard Rost, edd., Von Ugarit nach Qumran (Beihefte zur Zeitschrift fur die 
alttestamentliche Wissenschaft 77, 1958), pp. 49—62. 

(1118) Ralph Marcus, ed. and trans.: Josephus, vol."7, Jewish Antiquities, Books XII— 
XIV (Loeb Classical Library). London 1943. 

(1119) Chaim Rabin: Alexander Jannaeus and the Pharisees. In: Journal of Jewish Studies 7, 
1956, pp. 3-11. 

(1120) Ben-Zion Lurie: King Jannaeus (in Hebrew). Jerusalem 1960. 

(1121) Ben-Zion Lurie: The Fate of the Followers of Alexander Jannaeus (in Hebrew). In: 
Beth Mikra 10. 1, 1965, pp. 33 — 39. 

(1122) Solomon Zeitlin: Queen Salome and King Jannaeus Alexander. A Chapter in the 
History of the Second Jewish Commonwealth. In: Jewish Quarterly Review 51, 
1960-61, pp. 1-33. 

(1123) Solomon Zeitlin: The Rise and Fall of the Judaean State: A Political, Social and 
Religious History of the Second Commonwealth. Vol. 1. Philadelphia 1962. 

(1124) Salomon (= Solomon) Zeitlin: La Reine Salome et le Roi Alexandre Jannee. In 
Evidences 12, no. 87, 1961, pp. 37—42. 

(1125) Menahem Stern: The Political Background of the Wars of Alexander Jannai (in He¬ 
brew). In: Tarbiz 33, 1963-64, pp. 325 — 336. 

(1126) Joseph Naveh: Dated Coins of Alexander Jannaeus. In: Israel Exploration Journal 
18, 1968, pp. 20-26. 

(1127) Uriel Rappaport: La Judee et Rome pendant le Regne d’Alexandre Jannee. In: 
Revue des fitudes juives 127, 1968, pp. 329—345. 

(1128) Haim Schwarzbaum: Studies in Jewish and World Folklore. Berlin 1968. 

(1129) Matthias Delcor: Les manuscrits de la mer morte. Essai sur le Midrash d’Habacuc. 
Paris 1951. 

(1130) Moses H. Segal: The Habakkuk Commentary and the Damascus Fragments (A 
Historical Study). In: Journal of Biblical Literature 70, 1951, pp. 131 — 147. 

(1131) Hans J. Schoeps: Der gegenwartige Stand der Erforschung der in Palastina neu ge- 
fundenen hebraischen Handschriften, 35: Die Opposition gegen die Hasmonaer. In: 
Theologische Literaturzeitung 81, 1956, pp. 663 — 670. 
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(1132) John M. Allegro: Thrakidan, the 'Lion of Wrath’ and Alexander Jannaeus. In: 
Palestine Exploration Quarterly 91, 1959, pp. 47—51. 

(1133) Menahem Stern: Thracidas — Surname of Alexander Yannai in Josephus and Syn- 
cellus (in Hebrew). In: Tarbiz 29, 1959—60, pp. 207—209. 

(1134) Abraham Schalit: Die friihchristliche Oberlieferung fiber die Herkunft der Familie 
des Herodes. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der politischen Invektive in Judaa. In: 
Annual of the Swedish Theological Institute 1, 1962, pp. 109 — 160. 

(1135) Joseph Amoussine (Amussin): Ephraim et Manasse dans le Pesher de Nahum (4Qp 
Nahum). In: Revue de Qumran 4, 1963 — 64, pp. 389—396. 

(1136) Yitzhak Baer: Pesher Habbakuk and Its Period (in Hebrew). In: Zion 34, 1969, pp. 
1-42. 

(1137) Lee I. Levine: The Hasmonean Conquest of Strato’s Tower. In: Israel Exploration 
Journal 24, 1974, pp. 62—69. 

(1138) Abraham Schalit: Der Schauplatz des letzten Kampfes zwischen den aufstandischen 
Pharisaern und Alexander Jannaus Ant 13, 379f.; Bell 1, 96). In: Otto Betz, Klaus 
Haacker, Martin Hengel, edd.: Josephus-Studien: Untersuchungen zu Josephus, 
dem antiken Judentum und dem Neuen Testament, Otto Michel zum 70. Geburtstag 
gewidmet. Gottingen 1974. Pp. 300 — 318. 

(1138a) Duncan Howlett: The Essenes and Christianity: An Interpretation of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls. New York 1957. Trans, into French: Les Esseniens et le Christianisme. Paris 
1958. 

(1138b) Frank M. Cross: The Early History of the Qumran Community. In: McCormick 
Quarterly 21, 1968, pp. 249—264. 

(1138c) Joseph D. Amoussine: A propos de l’interpretation de 4Q161 (fragments 5 — 6 et 8). 
In: Revue de Qumran 8, 1972 — 75, pp. 381—392. 

(1138d) Ben-Zion Lurie: From Jannaeus to Herod: Studies in the History of the Second 
Temple (in Hebrew). Jerusalem 1974. 

(1138e) Bezalel Bar-Kochva: Manpower, Economics, and Internal Strife in the Hasmonean 
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Kaplan (1108) (1109) suggests that the remains of two Hellenistic struc¬ 
tures found in modern Tel-Aviv may be the western portions of the fortified line 
constructed by Alexander Jannaeus (Ant. 13. 390 — 391, War 1. 99—100) against 
Antiochus XII Dionysus; the discovery of a coin of Jannaeus at one of these 
supports this hypothesis. 

Schalit (1110) concludes that for the period of Jannaeus Josephus’ source 
is a Greek translation, partisan to the Hasmoneans, of a historical work originally 
in Hebrew which, like I Maccabees, was worked over with prooftexts. He 
argues that Josephus (Ant. 13. 397 and 14. 18) parallels the names of the places 
in Moab in the Septuagint version of the prophecies in Isaiah (15. 4—9) and 
Jeremiah (31.3 — 5, 8, 34, 36), and that Josephus’ immediate source was a poem 
praising Jannaeus’ exploits in the language of the Bible and attempting to show 
that the prophecies were fulfilled by Jannaeus. He contends that the list in Antiq¬ 
uities 13. 397 is actually identical with the list in 14. 18 and that the apparently 
different names are mostly variant forms. The lists cannot, consequently, be 
used as a historical source. He concludes that Jannaeus’ conquests were confined 
to Moab and did not extend to the Negev, where, he claims, the Nabataeans 
were too powerful to be conquered. Schalit (1111) elaborates this thesis in a 
second article. 

Schottroff (1112) disputes Schalit’s theory that the lists were influenced 
by the names in Isaiah and Jeremiah because, he says, Josephus has names that 
are not found there. Moreover, we may add, the discrepancies between the two 
lists may most easily be explained by the hypothesis that Josephus had two 
separate sources. The fact, however, that there are differences in spelling 
between Josephus’ lists and those in the Septuagint would indicate that Jo¬ 
sephus’ source was not based on the Septuagint in any of the texts currently 
extant. The simplest explanation for the few agreements between Josephus and 
the passages in Isaiah and Jeremiah is, we may suggest, that both the prophets 
and Josephus are speaking of cities in Moab; and inasmuch as the chief cities in 
Moab had not changed much in several hundred years there are some duplica¬ 
tions. In any case, even if Schalit’s thesis is valid, it does not, as Avi-Yonah 
(1113) notes, invalidate the fact of Jannaeus’ conquest of Moab; it would merely 
cast doubt on the identification of the particular cities which he had conquered. 

Marcus (1114), drawing on Schalit’s hypothesis, suggests a novel theory 
that the origin of the name MaiacaPcuog (Hebrew Maccabee) is the Hebrew 
word mikveh (“source of hope”), arguing that three of the five Biblical oc¬ 
currences of mikveh occur in Jeremiah, which, if we accept Schalit’s hypoth¬ 
esis, was particularly popular in this period. Marcus’ theory is flimsy, how¬ 
ever, since, even if Schalit’s hypothesis is valid, it hardly proves anything more 
than that one author used either Isaiah or Jeremiah or both for the one passage 
in his history. 

Kanael (1115), in a noteworthy co-ordination of the evidence from Jo¬ 
sephus and from coins, concludes that Jannaeus succeeded in conquering Gaza 
because Hyrcanus’ conquest of Idumaea had led the Nabataeans to take more 
southerly routes for their caravans, thus in effect abandoning Gaza. Ascalon, he 
further suggests, helped Jannaeus to conquer her neighbor and rival Gaza. If 
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Jannaeus failed to conquer Ptolemais (Acre) it was because she was able to re¬ 
ceive help from Cyprus and the cities of Phoenicia. Kanael (1116) also has a 
popular survey of the same subject. 

Galling (1117) comments on the work of art called TEQjrtokf] ('delight’), 
which Aristobulus presented to Pompey and which had the name of “Alexander 
king of the Jews” (presumably Alexander Jannaeus) inscribed on it (Ant. 14. 
35). He derives the word TEQJttokT] from a Semitic root, trpl, which would refer 
to a fresh planting by a Phoenician, an allusion to something similar to the 
garden of Adonis, since indeed Josephus says that it was either a vine or a 
garden (icfjjTog). But, we may remark, it seems hardly likely that Jannaeus or 
Aristobulus would so openly flout Jewish religious sensibilities by presenting 
something reminiscent of the garden of Adonis. If Strabo, whom Josephus here 
quotes, says that they, that is the Jews, call it a TEQJTtokfj, this would seem to be, 
as Marcus (1118) (ad loc.) notes, his translation of 'eden, which indeed does 
mean 'delight’: the representation presumably was a portrayal of the paradise 
of the Garden of Eden. 

Rabin (1119), supporting his case with references to the Slavonic Josephus, 
argues that Josephus does not identify the Jewish opponents of Jannaeus as 
Pharisees, and that he wishes merely to depict popular fury rather than party in¬ 
trigues. We may reply, however, that Antiquities 13. 398—406 shows that the 
Pharisees were his enemies, and it is apparent that a revolt of such magnitude as 
described by Josephus could not have been carried out without the initiative and 
support of the Pharisees. 

Lurie (1120) presents, in effect, an apology for Jannaeus. He asserts that 
Josephus’ chief source for his reign was Nicolaus of Damascus, who, he says, 
was prejudiced against Jannaeus because he had confused him with other kings; 
but, we may comment, this may be more easily explained by the jealousy which 
Herod, a non-Hasmonean, felt toward his Hasmonean predecessors. Lurie 
states that Josephus’ account of Jannaeus’ persecution of the Pharisees must be 
read with caution since we have only the Pharisaic account, and that when he is 
called Jannaeus 'the wicked’, this is merely a synonym for 'Sadducee’. Lurie 
charges that Josephus’ account of Jannaeus is blacker than black; but, we may 
note, the fact that Josephus, like the rabbis, describes the later reconciliation of 
Jannaeus and the Pharisees and the splendid eulogies and burial accorded him by 
the Pharisees (Ant. 13. 405—406) more than restores balance to the picture. 
Lurie (1121), comparing Josephus with the Talmudic account, repeats his 
charge that Josephus is presenting the Sadducean point of view. 

Zeitlin (1122), in a article which became a chapter in his book (1123), 
argues that the civil war of Jannaeus was basically a struggle between the Phar¬ 
isees and the Sadducees, who had become involved in politics. In a popular sum¬ 
mary, Zeitlin (1124) attacks Queen Salome, charging that she was preoccupied 
with her selfish interest rather than with that of the state. 

Stern (1125), using numismatic evidence to good advantage, concludes 
that Jannaeus’ maximum territorial expanse was reached after his victory over 
the Nabataeans. He remarks that Josephus’ sources, notably Nicolaus of Da¬ 
mascus, were hostile to Jannaeus and hence completely ignored the victory. 
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Naveh (1126) deduces from the unusual fact that Jannaeus struck coins 
with Aramaic inscriptions that he was attempting to appease the masses toward 
the end of his reign by speaking to them in their own language. Josephus (Ant. 
13. 393—404, War 1. 105—106) says that after his successful campaign in 
Transjordan the people welcomed him despite their earlier opposition to him. 
Naveh plausibly conjectures that this reversal was due not merely to his 
military successes but to other acts as well, which he did to appease the people. 

Rappaport (1127) conjectures as to why there is no mention of an alliance 
between Jannaeus and the Romans and only of alliances of the Romans with John 
Hyrcanus (Ant. 13. 260—265) and with Hyrcanus II (Ant. 14. 202 — 210), and 
suggests that this was due not to the fact that the political decline of the Seleucids 
made such an alliance unnecessary but rather to the rise of Mithridates and the 
pirates as powers in the East and the fact that an alliance with Rome no longer had 
much value. While this is a priori plausible, we must, however, comment that 
there is no indication in Josephus that Jannaeus had repudiated the alliance made 
by his predecessor and that, in general, the successor kings of Judaea honored 
the commitments of their predecessors. If the treaty was negotiated by John 
Hyrcanus II it was only to modify certain provisions. 

Schwarzbaum (1128) notes that the pelting of Jannaeus by the Jewish 
people with citrons (Ant. 13. 372) during the festival of Tabernacles is a motif 
that has a number of parallels in world folklore; but, of course, this does not 
repudiate the historicity of the event. 

There have been a number of attempts to find references to Jannaeus in the 
Dead Sea Scrolls. Delcor (1129) argues that the wicked priest in the Habakkuk 
Commentary is Jannaeus, as seen in the references to his drunkenness (Ant. 13. 
398). He identifies the Dead Sea sect with the Pharisees, who were Jannaeus’ 
bitter enemies. The charge of drunkenness, we may reply, is hardly sufficiently 
destinctive to identify the wicked priest, especially since such a charge is not in¬ 
frequently made against delinquent priests from Biblical days on. Moreover, to 
identify the sect with the Pharisees is to ignore the eventual complete recon¬ 
ciliation that Jannaeus effected with them; and there would hardly be much 
point, in documents written, in all probability, some time after Jannaeus’ death, 
in belaboring his earlier opposition without noting that he had acknowledged his 
error at the end of his life. 

Segal (1130), in a suggestion that seems premature, identifies the Dead Sea 
sectaries with the Jewish extremists who took the desperate measure of inviting 
the Syrian king Demetrius Acaerus (Eucaerus) into Judaea to liberate it from 
Jannaeus (War 1. 92—95; cf. Ant. 13. 376—379), Independently of Delcor, he 
identifies the Wicked Priest of the Scrolls as Jannaeus; he furthermore identifies 
the mysterious Kittim as the Romans. 

Schoeps (1131) also notes the correspondence between the Dead Sea 
Scrolls and Josephus with regard to Jannaeus (War 1. 96—98; Ant. 13. 379— 
383); Josephus (Ant. 14. 44—45), he says, parallels the Psalm of Solomon 17. 
5-6. 

Allegro (1132), in the light of a Hebrew phrase in the Nahum com¬ 
mentary in the Dead Sea Scrolls which he takes to mean 'the Lion of Wrath’ 
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and which he identifies, though with only the vaguest of evidence, as an epithet 
of Alexander Jannaeus, interprets Jannaeus’ epithet ©Qcudbag in Antiquities 13. 
383 as 0f)Q (xtbv) &kl6cov ('beast of the barbs’). Stern (1133), however, rightly 
supports the traditional view that Jannaeus’ surname ©Qaidbag refers to the 
well-known cruelty of the Thracians, who served in armies as mercenaries in 
the days of Herod and who appear in papyri and inscriptions of this period, 
rather than to the lion of wrath in the Nahum commentary. 

Schalit (1134) asserts that the insulting epithet ©Qaidbag is an allusion 
not only to Jannaeus’ cruelty but also to the mixing of barbarian blood in his 
veins. 

Amoussine (1135) identifies the Lion of Wrath in the Dead Sea Nahum 
Commentary with Jannaeus. He furthermore identifies Manasseh and Ephraim 
with the Sadducees and the Pharisees (Ant. 13. 399—411) and notes that the 
community at Qumran stood in opposition to both the Pharisees and the Sad¬ 
ducees. 

Baer (1136) rejects, though there is no evidence to the contrary, as atroc¬ 
ity propaganda the historicity of the story that Jannaeus (Ant. 13. 334) 
crucified his enemies before his very eyes. Josephus’ style, he says, betrays an 
anti-Semitic Hellenistic source. He asserts, on surer ground, that there is no 
connection between Josephus’ account of Jannaeus and the Nahum com¬ 
mentary, though few will follow him in dating this scroll as belonging to the late 
Roman Empire. 

Levine (1137) notes the discrepancy between Josephus, who (Ant. 13. 
324 — 327) says that Strato’s Tower was acquired by payment, and Megillath 
Ta'anith (Hans Lichtenstein, ed., Die Fastenrolle. In: Hebrew Union College 
Annual 8 — 9, 1931—32, pp. 257—258), which says that it was acquired by actual 
conquest. Levine notes the parallel with regard to Scythopolis: War. 1. 66 im¬ 
plies an armed conquest, whereas Antiquities 13. 280 says that John Hyrcanus 
paid Antiochus VII for the rights to the city. Both there and here Levine con¬ 
cludes that both means were employed. 

Schalit (1138) identifies the site, Bethoma (Ant. 13. 380) or Bemeselis 
(War 1. 96), where Jannaeus besieged his Jewish opponents as BEOEkgpLV, the 
Greek version of the Aramaic beselamin (the copyists in War 1. 96 inverted the 
consonants), a stronghold on Mount Karantal near Sameris. We may suggest 
that trying to reconstruct the Aramaic equivalents for other place-names in Jo¬ 
sephus will yield further such discoveries. 

Howlett (1138a), passim and especially pp. 70 — 72, cites Josephus in cor¬ 
roboration of his hypothesis identifying the Wicked Priest of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls with Alexander Jannaeus. 

Cross (1138b) gives up his earlier view that the Wicked Priest was Alex¬ 
ander Jannaeus, since the strife in Jannaeus’ time was between the Pharisees 
(rather than the Dead Sea Sect) and the Hasmonean house. 

Amoussine (1138c) declares that the historical background for 4Q161 is 
probably the campaign of Ptolemy IX (Soter II) Lathyrus, which began at Acco 
(which is mentioned here by name, the only instance in the Qumran biblical 
commentaries where a geographical reference has concrete, historical signif- 
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icance) and continued through Judaea. This occurred during the reign of Alex¬ 
ander Jannaeus; and just as the campaign of the Assyrian king Sennacherib, 
which is alluded to in the Qumran text here, so that of Ptolemy was miracu¬ 
lously halted (Ant. 13. 321—327). 

Lurie (1138d), relying primarily upon the Talmud, attempts to rehabilitate 
Jannaeus, declaring that he was not inclined to Hellenization, that he removed 
idol-worship, and that he was true to the Torah. Hence he should be termed 
not Jannaeus the Wicked King but Jannaeus the Sadducee. 

Bar-Kochva (1138e), pp. 191 — 194, opposes the view of Stern (1138f), p. 
225, that there was an early Jewish majority in Galilee. He remarks that the 
anecdote about Jannaeus’ banishment to Galilee by his father (Ant. 13. 322) 
cannot be taken to indicate an early Jewish dense settlement in the region. The 
story, he says, is undoubtedly drawn from Nicolaus of Damascus and is in¬ 
spired by the Oedipus myth. It indicates merely that Galilee was regarded as a 
desolate place. To be sure, Asochis, in Lower Galilee, which was invaded by 
Ptolemy Lathyrus at the beginning of Jannaeus’ reign (Ant. 13. 337), was 
Jewish; but Josephus’ statement about the enslavement of 10,000 inhabitants is 
suspect because it was drawn from one of the sources which wildly exaggerated 
the number of Jewish casualties in the battle near Asophon fought by Jannaeus 
(Ant. 13. 337, 344, 347). We may, however, comment that the very fact that Jo¬ 
sephus could speak of such a large number of Jewish prisoners taken in Galilee 
indicates that there was a tradition that the Jewish population at that time was 
very large. 

Guillet (1138g), attempting to answer the question whether crucifixion 
was practiced by Jews and hence whether the Jews would have crucified Jesus, 
concludes that nothing in Josephus’ account (Ant. 13. 380; War 1. 97—99) in¬ 
dicates that Jannaeus had eight hundred Jews crucified. Rather, Josephus’ use of 
the verb dvaoxaupoto suggests impalement as the method of punishment; and 
this is, indeed, the meaning of the verb in Herodotus, Thucydides, and Plato. 

Krupp (1138h) uses the evidence of coins that are stamped over with high 
priestly references as an indication that Jannaeus insisted that he had a right to 
the high priesthood. The coins, he adds, show that Jannaeus did not succumb to 
Hellenism and thus did not depart from the tradition of his father but was true 
to the Torah. We may comment, however, that coins are official propaganda 
and do not necessarily reflect the true feelings of a monarch. 

Urbach (1138i), pp. 78 — 83, concludes that Josephus’ account (Ant. 
13. 372) of the pelting of Jannaeus with citrons by his Jewish adversaries is sup¬ 
ported by the Talmudic sources (Kiddushin 66a). 

Amusin (1138j) identifies the 'fierce lion’ in the Dead Sea Commentary on 
the Book of Nahum (4Q169 = 4QNah) as Alexander Jannaeus. 

Torrey (1138k), commenting on the fact (Ant. 13. 352 — 355) that, after 
first deciding to invade Judaea, Cleopatra eventually was dissuaded by her 
Jewish commander Ananias and even formed an alliance with the Jewish king 
Alexander Jannaeus, notes that, according to the Book of Enoch 90. 13, this 
change of heart was due to divine intervention, when the Archangel Michael 
descended to help the ram (i.e. Jannaeus). 
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Licht (11381) concludes that the Lion of Wrath in the Dead Sea Nahum 
Commentary is Jannaeus and that it seems very probable that the Wicked Priest 
is another ruler of the dynasty. 

Geller (1138m) notes that while Josephus (Ant. 13. 288—297) says that it 
was John Hyrcanus who ostracized the Pharisees, the Talmud (Kiddushin 66a) 
says that it was Alexander Jannaeus. Geller contends that the weight of evi¬ 
dence indicates that the reign of Jannaeus was a more appropriate setting for a rift 
with the Pharisees. He notes that the language of Kiddushin 66a is extremely 
archaic, preserving five instances of the waw-conversive, thus suggesting that 
the passage is an extract from an ancient document. We may comment that the 
waw-conversive had long since fallen out of use, and its appearance here must 
be regarded as a deliberate archaism which can have little value for dating the 
document. 
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Samuel Safrai, edd., Compendia Rerum Iudaicarum ad Novum Testamentum, vol. 
1). Assen 1974. Pp. 464—503. 

(1169) Solomon Zeitlin: The Rise and Fall of the Judaean State. Vol. 3: 66 C.E. —120 C.E. 
Philadelphia 1978. 

(1169a) Eliezer Paltiel: From Protectorate to Empire: A Study of Roman Policy in Judaea 
and Other Ethnic States in the Eastern Provinces of the Empire from ca. 14 to ca. 73 
C.E. Diss., University of Pennsylvania. Philadelphia 1976. 

(1169b) Max Brucklmeier: Beitrage zur rechtlichen Stellung der Juden im romischen Reich. 
Diss., Munich 1939. Published: Speyer 1939. 

(1169c) Thomas Robert S. Broughton: The Magistrates of the Roman Republic. 2 vols. 
New York 1951—52. Supplement 1960. 

(1169d) Leonidas J. Philippidis: Historia tes epoches tes kaines Diathekes. Athens 1958. 
(1169e) Renee Neher-Bernheim: Le juda'isme dans le monde romain. Textes latins com- 
mentes. Paris 1959. 

(11 69f) Bunzo Aizawa: Galilee in the Times of Jesus (in Japanese). In: Hirosakidaigaku 
jinmon shakai, no. 33, March 1964, pp. 1—24. 

(1169g) Pieter J. Sijpesteijn: Mithradates’ March from Pergamum to Alexandria in 48 B.C. 
In: Latomus 24, 1965, pp. 122—127. 

(1169h) Salvatore Alessandri: La presunta cacciata dei Giudei da Roma nel 139 a.Cr. In: 

Studi Classici e Orientali 17, 1968, pp. 187—198. 

(1169i) John R. Donahue: Tax Collectors and Sinners: An Attempt at Identification. In: 

Catholic Biblical Quarterly 33, 1971, pp. 39—61. 

(11 69j) Gedaliah Allon: The Attitude of the Pharisees toward Roman Rule and the 
Herodian Dynasty (in Hebrew). In: Zion 3, 1935, pp. 300—322. 

(1169k) Daniela Piattelli: Ricerche intorno alle relazioni politiche tra Roma e l’eSvoq xwv 
TouSodcov dal 161 a. C. al 4 a. C. In: Bulletino dell’Istituto di Dritto Romano 74, 
1971, pp. 219-340. 

(11691) Thomas Fischer: Zum jiidischen Verfassungsstreit vor Pompejus (Diodor 40,2). In: 

Zeitschrift des Deutschen Palastina-Vereins 91, 1975, pp. 46—49. 

(1169m) Alfred Mertens: Chronological Guide through the Times Round Jesus from 63 
B.C.: Pompey occupied Jerusalem, till 70 A.D.: Titus burned the Temple. Jerusalem 
1975. Pp. 1-32. 

(1169n) Geza Vermes: Ancient Rome in Post-Biblical Jewish Literature. In his: Post-Biblical 
Studies (Studies in Judaism in Late Antiquity, vol. 8). Leiden 1975. Pp. 215—224. 
(U69o) E. Mary Smallwood: The Jews under Roman Rule. From Pompey to Diocletian 
(Studies in Judaism in Late Antiquity, 20). Leiden 1976. 

(1169p) Shimon Applebaum: Judaea as a Roman Province; the Countryside as a Political and 
Economic Factor. In: Hildegard Temporini and Wolfgang Haase, edd., Aufstieg 
und Niedergang der romischen Welt. Vol. 2.8, 1977, pp. 355—396. 

(U69q) Heinz Kreissig: Die landwirtschaftliche Situation in Palastina vor dem judaischen 
Krieg. In: Acta Antiqua Academiae Scientiarum Hungaricae 17, 1969, pp. 223—254. 
(1169r) Alfred R. C. Leaney and Jacob Neusner: The Roman Era. In: John H. Hayes 
and J. Maxwell Miller, Israelite and Judaean History. Philadelphia 1977. Pp. 605 — 
677. 

(1169s) Richard D. Sullivan: The Dynasty of Judaea in the First Century. In: Hildegard 
Temporini and Wolfgang Haase, edd., Aufstieg und Niedergang der romischen 
Welt. Vol. 2.8, 1977, pp. 296-354. 

(1169sa) Guy Fau: Le Dossier juif. Rome contre les Juifs. Paris 1967. Trans, into Spanish: 
Judalsmo y antijudaismo. Buenos Aires 1969. 

(1169sb) Nahum N. Glatzer: The Concept of Peace in Classical Judaism. The Search for 
Peace. In: Festgabe fur Adolf Leschnitzer. Heidelberg 1961. Pp. 27—38. Rpt. in his: 
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Essays in Jewish Thought (Judaic Studies Series, 8). University, Alabama 1978. Pp. 
36-47. 

(1169sc) Henry Marsh (Saklatvala, Beram): The Rebel King: The Story of Christ as 
Seen against the Historical Conflict between the Roman Empire and Judaism. Edin¬ 
burgh 1975. 

(1169sd) Giuseppe Scarpat: II pensiero religioso di Seneca e l’ambiente ebraico e cristiano 
(Antichita classica e cristiana, 14). Brescia 1977. 

(1169se) Gunter Stemberger: Das klassische Judentum. Kultur und Geschichte der rabbi- 
nischen Zeit (70 n. Chr. bis 1040 n. Chr.). Mtinchen 1979. 

(1169sf) Barbara E. Thiering: Redating the Teacher of Righteousness (Australian and New 
Zealand Studies in Theology and Religion, 1). Sydney 1979. 

Schalit (1139) stresses that Palestine was part of the Roman Empire and 
hence that it was similar to other portions of the Empire in political, juridical, 
and administrative matters. 

Aalders (1140) presents a popular survey which includes the findings of the 
most recent scholarship; the second edition is somewhat abridged. 

Holzmeister (1141), especially pp. 6—11, presents a balanced view of Jo¬ 
sephus’ value and of Josephus’ sources, listing Josephus’ errors but also noting 
the tendency of recent archaeological discoveries to confirm him. 

Pin (1142) includes chapters, largely based on Josephus, on the geograph¬ 
ical distribution of Jews in the Diaspora, on the propagation of Judaism, on the 
role of the Diaspora, and on the ideological antagonism between Judaism and 
the pagan Graeco-Roman world. He tends, however, to overrate Josephus’ 
reliability as a source. 

The most original parts of Aberbach’s (1143) dissertation have been 
published separately (1144)(1145). 

Pfeiffer (1146) is a good handbook with useful bibliography. He has, pp. 
207—210, a clear summary of Josephus’ works and a brief but sound discussion 
of his sources. 

Forster (1147) has a considerable historical introduction, especially on the 
Hasmoneans, on Herod and his successors, on the procurators, and on the fall of 
Jerusalem. 

Fitzgerald (1148) has a cursory and unoriginal summary, particularly of 
the Herodian period, especially from the point of view of archaeology. 

Sandmel (1149) has a chapter, pp. 18—31, largely based on Josephus, 
written in a simple and popular but critical style on the Jewish background of 
the New Testament. 

Stauffer (1150) has a popular account dealing particularly with Jewish 
religious movements at the time of Jesus. 

Eller (1151) is an unreliable textbook with such blatant errors as the state¬ 
ment that Josephus has an extended reference to Jesus in the 'Antiquities’ and 
that much of his evidence in the 'Testimonium Flavianum’ may be discounted 
because of Josephus’ later conversion to Christianity. 

Grant (1152) has a helpful survey of modern research and is very 
sympathetic to Judaism, but he is uncritical in his use of Josephus. 
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Mehlmann (1153) is a thorough and scholarly history of the period which 
is carefully annotated; it has a balanced survey of Josephus’ credibility in volume 
20, pp. 370 — 380 (pp. 24—34 in book form). 

Blaiklock (1154) presents a brief introductory survey but maintains an 
independent point of view. 

Daniel-Rops (1155) is a general survey which shows a healthy skepticism 
toward the figures in Josephus. 

Jeremias (1156), in a standard work, is an investigation of economic and 
social conditions in the New Testament period; the English version contains 
extensive revisions made by the author up to 1967. 

Filson (1157), though an introductory work, is well aware of the scholarly 
literature and takes stands on disputed questions. 

Metzger (1158) has a general introductory summary, usually following the 
consensus of scholarship; he emphasizes the cultural and religious background 
of Palestinian Judaism. 

Smallwood (1159), in a popular survey, stresses that the Romans followed 
a policy of toleration. She says that even from Josephus’ pro-Jewish narrative it 
is clear that the Jews were often in the wrong; but, we may object, Josephus is 
more pro-Roman than pro-Jewish. 

Kotker’s (1160) beautifully illustrated work is especially designed for 
young people. 

Crapps-McKnight-Smith (1161) is intended for the elementary student. 

Guignebert (1162), in the second edition of 1950, treating the political 
and religious history of first-century Palestine, has a critical summary of the life 
and works of Josephus with a balanced critique of Josephus but concludes that 
he was more a victim of circumstances than a traitor. 

McKenzie (1163) is a general survey, especially of religious movements 
and beliefs. 

Schubert (1164) has a popular survey, which argues that Josephus must be 
viewed with great skepticism when he says that the revolutionaries against Rome 
stood close spiritually to the Pharisees. But, we may comment, inasmuch as Jo¬ 
sephus himself was a Pharisee, he had no reason for maligning the Pharisees; on 
the contrary, his point is that the revolutionaries were in all other respects 
'orthodox’ except in their view that G-d alone was their king. The statement in 
War 2. 118 that the sect founded by Judas the Galilean had nothing in common 
with the others is clearly an exaggeration (cf. Antiquities 18. 23). 

Smallwood (1165) has a popular survey of the Jewish history of Palestine 
for the period from 63 B.C.E. 

Thoma (1166) has a very brief survey presenting Josephus as a Hellenistic 
Jewish opportunist. He shows that Judaism and Hellenism of the period of Jesus 
were two extraordinary, dynamic, alternately attracting and repelling, religious 
and political poles. 

Stern (1166a) notes that at first the governors of Judaea were of Italian ex¬ 
traction, but that later they were of Graeco-Oriental origins. He comments also 
on the relationship of the procurators to the governors of Syria. 

Stern (1167) presents a well-documented survey. 
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Applebaum (1168) presents a carefully balanced survey of the Diaspora 
during the Roman period, in which he correctly warns that what is true for 
Alexandria, so far as the citizenship of the Jews is concerned, does not neces¬ 
sarily apply to other cities, though he admits that Josephus’ statements do not 
inspire overmuch confidence. In particular, Applebaum focusses on the Jewish 
communal organization of Sardis (Ant. 14. 259ff.) and Cyrenaica and makes 
good use of the epigraphical evidence. 

Zeitlin (1169), before his death in 1976, prepared a systematic, ana¬ 
lytical account of this period. 

Paltiel (1169a) concludes that there is a significant parallel between Judaea 
and other native states and that provincial policy depended to a large degree 
upon Roman politics and political parties rather than upon the whim of 
individual officials. The party of Antonia and her descendants usually main¬ 
tained friendly ties with native aristocracies. Both in Rome and in the provinces 
there was a party which favored a 'federalist’ policy of granting much local 
autonomy, but under Claudius this party lost influence. The native rebellions 
which followed aimed at local autonomy rather than at independence. They 
were not exclusively the work of the lower classes. In Judaea the rebels at first 
were led by men of status who were pro-Roman. Paltiel concludes that the 
conflict between the ethnic groups (including the Jews) and th epax Romana was 
not irreconcilable. We may comment, however, that such a reconstruction fails 
to give sufficient weight to the messianic aspect of the revolt which caught up 
the masses of the Jews (though it is suppressed by Josephus) and which required 
an independent Judaea. 

I have not seen Brucklmeier (1169b). 

Broughton (1169c) frequently refers to Josephus’ evidence in his system¬ 
atic discussion, year by year, of the Roman magistrates. 

I have not seen Philippides (1169d). 

Neher-Bernheim (1169e) has a French translation and very brief com¬ 
mentary on War 2. 119-120, 122, 124-129, 131-132 (pp. 129-130); War 5. 
24—26 (pp. 47—48); War 6. 238—266 (pp. 50 — 52); Antiquities 14. 61—74 (pp. 
24-25); Ant. 14. 306-308 (p. 114); Ant. 18. 81-84 (p. 77); Ant. 20. 34-35, 
49-53, 75-76, 92-95 (pp. 122-123); Ant. 20. 195-196 (pp. 112-113); Life 16 
(p. 113). 

I have not seen Aizawa (1169f). 

Sijpesteijn (1169g), comparing War 1. 187—192 and Antiquities 14. 128 — 
136 with the parallel accounts in Hirtius’ 'Bellum Alexandrinum’, 26—31, and in 
Dio Cassius 42, 41—43, concludes that Josephus is mistaken in mentioning only 
one battle and in placing the camp of the Jews west of the Nile, whereas it must 
have been east of the Nile. Josephus, he suggests, has erred under the influence 
of his knowledge of battles fought by Mithridates with Caesar in the vicinity of 
Lake Mareotis. 

Alessandri (1169h), commenting on the relations between Rome and 
Judaea (Ant. 12. 414 — 419), concludes that the statement of Valerius Maximus 
(1. 33) concerning the expulsion of the Chaldaeans and Jews in 139 B.C.E. is 
credible only as to the Chaldeans. As to the Jews, the argumentum ex silentio 
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drawn from Cicero’s 'Pro Flacco’ 28, as well as from Josephus, and especially 
the excellent relations then existing between Rome and Judaea indicate that the 
expulsion never took place. 

Donahue (1169i), who deals with the subject of tax-collectors in Josephus 
and in rabbinic literature, agrees with Allon (1169j) that the first-century Phar¬ 
isees did not present a united front against the Romans and contends that we 
must make geographical distinctions among Galilee, Judaea, and the rest of Pales¬ 
tine, as well as chronological distinctions between the period before 44 and after 
44. He concludes that by the New Testament period Jews took an active part in 
the whole taxation system. 

Piatelli (1169k) uses Josephus, and especially the documents in Book 14 
of the 'Antiquities’, as a principal source (co-ordinating him with I Maccabees 
and the Talmud) for her systematic history of the political relations between 
Rome and Judaea from the Maccabees through Herod. 

Fischer (11691) discusses the treaty of friendship of the high priest Judas 
(Ant. 12. 414) with the Romans. 

I have not seen Mertens (1169m). [See infra, p. 921.] 

Vermes (1169n) concludes that Josephus expresses a middle-of-the-road 
opinion when he emphasizes that the empire permitted its Jewish subjects to live 
according to their national laws (Ant. 17. 314). He warns against the use of 
rabbinic sources in reconstructing the history of the period unless one is careful 
to take into account their theological speculation concerning the role of Rome in 
the divine world-order. Allon (1169j), however, we may remark, has shown 
that the Rabbis themselves were sharply split on this question. 

Smallwood (1169o) presents a history of the Jews in the Roman Empire 
from the first century B.C.E. to the third century C.E. She stresses, relying 
excessively on Josephus and rejecting the majority viewpoint in the Talmud, that 
throughout Rome’s history her treatment of the Jews shows tolerance and pro¬ 
tection of Judaism as a religion. The book has appendices on the governors of 
Syria and procurators of Judaea after 70, the documents quoted by Josephus in 
the 'Antiquities’, the north walls of Jerusalem before 70, the precise date of the 
fall of Jerusalem in 63 and 37 B.C.E., the censuses at the time of Jesus’ birth, and 
chronological problems concerning AgrippalE 

Applebaum (1169p) surveys the agrarian factor in Judaea from the Has- 
moneans to the Great Revolution against Rome, regarding this as the central factor 
influencing the fate of the land. He is critical of the theory of Kreissig (1169q) 
that the large landowner could always undersell the small farmer thanks to the 
quantity of his produce. This, retorts Applebaum, requires the existence of a 
countrywide economic structure and a single large market, which did not exist. 

Leaney and Neusner (1169r) offer a general survey. 

Sullivan (1169s) pursues the same theme as his other articles on dynasties 
in the Near East in 'Aufstieg und Niedergang der romischen Welt’, vol. 2.8, 
namely the loyalty of Eastern populations and their traditional aristocratic 
rulers, the extensive intermarriages by which the dynasties sought to strengthen 
themselves, and the method they used to reach accommodations with both the 
Romans and the Parthians during the first century C.E. Sullivan has special 
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treatments of Alexander son of Herod, Herodes Antipas, Herodes Archelaus, 
Herod of Chalcis, Berenice, Antipater, Aristobulus, Agrippal, and (especially) 
Agrippall. He concludes that Josephus reflects Hellenic influence among Jews 
in several ways, notably in his approval of the wide acquaintance with Greek 
culture which members of the ruling dynasty of Judaea demonstrated. 

Fau (1169sa), pp. 23 — 117, discusses the sources of the conflict between the 
Jews and the Romans, and presents a history of the Jews in Palestine from the 
time of Pompey until the fall of Jerusalem. 

Glatzer (1169sb) remarks that in Josephus’ view the Romans ruled the 
world by the will of G-d and that desire for peace implied acceptance of the 
Roman yoke. 

I have not seen Marsh (1169sc). [See infra, p. 921.] 

Scarpat (1169sd) discusses the relations of the Jews of Alexandria with 
Rome. 

Stemberger (1169se) discusses the relationship of Judaism with Hellenism, 
Persian culture, Christianity, and Gnosticism. 

Thiering(11 69sf) discusses the Roman period as the historical background 
of the Teacher of Righteousness. 


13.1: Anti-Semitism during the Roman Period 

(1169t) Eugene Fischer and Gerhard Kittel: Das antike Weltjudentum; Tatsachen, Texte 
und Bilder (Forschungen zur Judenfrage, Bd. 7). Hamburg 1943. Pp. 1—236. 

(1169u) Robert L. Wilken: Judaism in Roman and Christian Society. In: Journal of Religion 
47, 1967, pp. 313-330. 

(1169v) Wolfgang Wiefel: Diejiidische Gemeinschaft im antiken Rom und die Anfange des 
romischen Christentums. Bemerkungen zu Anlass und Zweck des Romerbriefs. In: 
Judaica 26, 1970, pp. 65 — 88. Trans, into English: The Jewish Community in Ancient 
Rome and the Origins of Roman Christianity. In: Karl P. Donfried, ed., The 
Romans Debate. Minneapolis 1977. Pp. 100—119. 

Fischer and Kittel (1169t), in a work unfortunately marred by anti- 
Semitism, often quote Josephus in dealing with the spread of Judaism during 
this period, with racial admixture and assimilation, with ancient Zionism, and 
with the privileges of the Jews. 

Wilken (1169u) comments on the success of the Jews in proselytism and 
on the developing animosity toward Jews among writers in the first five cen¬ 
turies of the Roman Empire. 

Wiefel (1169v), citing War 1. 157, 2. 215-217, Ant. 14. 79, 213ff„ 16. 
162 ff ., 18. 81-84, 19. 280ff., 20. 195, Apion 1. 228ff., and 2. 79ff. , concludes 
that at the time of Nero there was a strong movement of hatred toward the Jews 
in Rome. 
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13.2: Josephus on Roman Institutions 

(1169w) Jochen Bleicken: Senatsgericht und Kaisergericht; eine Studie zur Entwicklung des 
Prozessrechtes im friihen Prinzipat (Abhandlungen der Akademie der Wissenschaften 
in Gottingen, Philosophisch-Historische Klasse, 3. Folge, nr. 53). Gottingen 1962. 

Bleicken (1169w), p. 94, comments on Antiquities 19. 266, 268, and 273, 
in his discussion of the promulgation of the decrees of the Senate and of the 
origin of the Imperial criminal law. As to whether (3ouXr) means Senate or the 
counsel of the Emperor, he answers that either Josephus found the word con¬ 
silium. in his Latin source and translated it as |3otAr) without realizing that (3ouXr) 
has two meanings, or he thought that the word consilium meant Senate. We may 
remark that the word consilium does indeed refer to the Senate, as we see, for 
example, in Cicero (Philippics 4.5.14): senatum, id est or bis terrae consilium. 


13.3: Roman Taxation on Jews 

(1169x) E. Mary Smallwood: Domitian’s Attitude toward the Jews and Judaism. In: Clas¬ 
sical Philology 51, 1956, pp. 1 — 13. 

Smallwood (1169x) notes the discrepancy between Josephus (War 7. 218), 
who says that the fiscus Judaicus was imposed on the Jews everywhere, and Dio 
Cassius (66. 7. 2), who says that it was imposed on practicing Jews. Smallwood 
declares that there is an inherent probability that Dio is right, since a Jew who 
had dissociated himself from his fellow-Jews by apostasy may well have ceased 
to be regarded as a Jew. Yet, says Smallwood, the discrepancy is apparent 
rather than real, for, after referring to the Jews everywhere, Josephus says that 
they paid the tax to Rome just as they had previously paid the Temple tax. We 
may comment that from the point of view of Jewish law an apostate Jew is still 
fully a Jew and hence would be subject to taxation. Whether the Romans would 
have looked at apostate Jews thus is, of course, another matter. 


13.4: Jews in the Roman Army 

(1169y) Shimon Applebaum: Jews and Service in the Roman Army. In: Mordechai Gichon, 
ed., Seventh Congress of Roman Frontier Studies, 1967. Tel-Aviv 1971. Pp. 181 — 184. 

Applebaum (1169y) asks why Jews were rare in the Roman army whereas 
they were common in the armies of the Seleucids and especially of the Ptolemies. 
His convincing answer is that the Romans imposed an atmosphere of uniformity 
and that the Roman army possessed a much stronger cultic base. In addition, the 
rise of the Zealot movement, he suggests, made the Romans hesitant about con¬ 
scripting Jews. 
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13.5: Hyrcanus II and Pompey 

(1170) Abraham Schalit: Was Hyrcanus Appointed 'Brother of the King’? (in Hebrew). 
In: Yediot (Bulletin of the Jewish Palestine Exploration Society) 6, 1938—39, pp. 
145-148. 

(1171) Elias Bickerman: The Maccabees: An Account of Their History from the Beginnings 
to the Fall of the House of the Hasmoneans. New York 1947. Rpt. in his: From Ezra 
to the Last of the Maccabees: Foundations of Post-Biblical Judaism. New York 1962. 
(1172) Edward R. Levenson: New Tendentious Motifs in Antiquities'. A Study of Develop¬ 
ment in Josephus’ Historical Thought. Diss., M.A., Columbia University, New York 
1966. 

(1173) Felix-M. Abel: Le Siege de Jerusalem par Pompee. In: Revue Biblique 54, 1947, pp. 
243-255. 

(1174) Matthias Gelzer: Pompeius. Munchen 1949, 1959. 

(1175) Jules van Ooteghem: Pompee le Grand, batisseur d’Empire. Brussels 1954. 

(1176) Matthias Gelzer, rev., Jules van Ooteghem, Pompee le Grand. In: Gnomon 27, 
1955, p. 196-199. 

(1176a) Ernest Renan: Histoire du peuple d’lsrael. Vol. 5. Paris 1895. Trans, into English 
by J. H. Allen and Mrs. E. W. Latimer. Boston 1896. 

(1177) Emil Schurer: Geschichte des jiidischen Volkes im Zeitalter Jesu Christi. 3 vols. 3rd 
and 4th ed., Leipzig 1901—9. 

(1178) Levi Herzfeld: Wann war die Eroberung Jerusalems durch Pompeius, und wann die 
durch Herodes? In: Monatsschrift fur die Geschichte und Wissenschaft des Judentums 
4, 1855, pp. 109-115. 

(1179) Roger Goossens: L’etat actual des recherches sur les Manuscrits de la Mer Morte et 
sur la Secte de la Nouvelle Alliance. In: La Nouvelle Clio 1—2, 1949, pp. 634—671. 
(1180) Pinkas R. Weis: The Date of the Habakkuk Scroll. In: Jewish Quarterly Review 41, 
1950-51, pp. 125-154. 

(1181) Solomon Zeitlin: The Hebrew Scrolls: A Challenge to Scholarship. In: Jewish 
Quarterly Review 41, 1950—51, pp. 251—275. 

(1182) Douglas L. M. Drew: Pompey’s Capture of Jerusalem on Tenth Tishri? In: Bulletin 
of the Faculty of Arts. Cairo, Fouad I University 13, 1951, pp. 83 — 88. 

(1183) Merton B. Dagut: The Habakkuk Scroll and Pompey’s Capture of Jerusalem. In: 
Biblica 32, 1951, pp. 542 — 548. 

(1184) Norman H. Snaith: Studies in the Psalter. London 1934. 

(1185) Wolfgang Aly: Strabon von Amaseia. Bonn 1957. 

(1186) Andre Dupont-Sommer: Apergus preliminaires sur les manuscrits de la mer Morte. 
Paris 1950. 

(1187) Henry E. Del Medico: La prise de Jerusalem par Pompee d’apres la legende juive de 
'la ville inconquise’. In: Bonner Jahrbucher 164, 1964, pp. 53 — 87. 

(1188) Samson Helfgott: Observance of the Sabbath in the Graeco-Roman Period. Diss., 
D.H.L., Yeshiva University, New York 1974. 

(1189) Michael Avi-Yonah: Scythopolis. In: Israel Exploration Journal 12, 1962, pp. 
123-134. 

(1189a) Viktor Burr: Rom und Judaa im 1. Jahrhundert v.Chr. (Pompeius und die Juden). 
In: Hildegard Temporini, ed., Aufstieg und Niedergang der romischen Welt. Vol. 
1. 1, Berlin 1972, pp. 875-886. 

(1189b) E. Mary Smallwood: The Jews under Rome Rule. From Pompey to Diocletian 
(Studies in Judaism in Late Antiquity, 20). Leiden 1976. 


Schalit (1170) notes that in War 1. 121, after the civil war between the 
brothers Aristobulus II and Hyrcanus II, Hyrcanus, after abdicating his throne, 
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continued to enjoy all his other honors as the king’s brother, whereas in Antiq¬ 
uities 14. 7, Hyrcanus II, defeated, retired to being a private citizen. Schalit 
comments that the title 'brother of the king’ was well-known in the ancient Near 
East and implied participation in the government, and that Hyrcanus was pre¬ 
sumably left with the high priesthood, a position of importance which Aristo- 
bulus would hardly have allowed his brother to keep. However, the problem 
with the parallels cited by Schalit, we may reply, is that Hyrcanus was actually 
the brother of the king and hence the title can hardly have any special signif¬ 
icance. There is no necessary contradiction, we may add, between the 'War’ and 
the 'Antiquities’ since the 'Antiquities’ speaks of his being a private citizen as 
compared to his previous political role as king. 

Bickerman (1171) concludes that the fall of the Hasmonean dynasty was 
due not to intestinal strife, as Josephus would have it, but to the Romans, and 
that the quarrel between Hyrcanus and Aristobulus actually saved Jerusalem 
because it led to the Romans’ appearance as allies of at least one of the parties. 

Levenson (1172) notes that Hyrcanus is treated more favorably than Anti¬ 
pater in the 'Antiquities’ as compared with the 'War’, despite the fact that he is 
consistently treated less favorably than Aristobulus and concludes that this was 
because Josephus became more negative toward the Roman subjugators of his 
homeland and accordingly more nationalistically Jewish. 

Abel (1173) presents a general summary of the reasons for Pompey’s inter¬ 
vention in Judaea and of the details of the siege. He concludes that Josephus’ 
account reflects his role as a historian partial to Rome. 

Gelzer (1174), pp. 93 — 111, presents a straightforward, popular account, 
largely based on Josephus, of Pompey’s campaigns in Syria and Judaea. 
Ooteghem (1175), pp. 226—238, though highly readable, presents nothing 
really new in his uncritical account, which does not discuss at all whether Jo¬ 
sephus is a reliable source and which is unduly dependent upon his predecessors; 
as Gelzer (1176) in his review comments, it is incomprehensible that Ooteghem, 
p. 236, citing Renan (1176a), pp. 150—151, should assert that the Jews took the 
conquest of Jerusalem so little to heart, since in the Psalms of Solomon (and, we 
may add, in several places in the Talmud — Baba Kamma 82b, Sotah 49b, and 
Menahoth 64b) we see their bitter reaction. 

Schurer (1177), vol. 1, p. 298, following Herzfeld (1178), says that the 
day of the fast (Strabo, 16. 40; Josephus, Ant. 14. 487) on which Pompey 
captured the Temple was the Day of Atonement, that the Romans had confused 
it with the Sabbath, and that Josephus misunderstood the Gentile source which 
he was following. Goossens (1179) says that Josephus, Strabo, and Dio Cassius 
(49. 22) are in agreement in placing the capture of the Temple on the twelfth of 
Tishre but that the chronology was perverted in different ways by Strabo and 
Dio, while that of Josephus is correct. But the Day of Atonement is on the 
tenth, not the twelfth of Tishre, and the account of Josephus in the 'War’(l. 146) 
seems to differ from that in the 'Antiquities’ (14. 487), which says that he 
captured it on the day of the Fast. 

Weis (1180) remains skeptical that Pompey entered Jerusalem on the Day of 
Atonement and points to Zeitlin’s (1181) theory that it was on the ninth of 
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Tammuz. He says that if the actual conquest had taken place on the Day of 
Atonement Josephus would certainly not have failed to expound on the great 
significance of that day; but, we may reply, the argumentum ex silentio is not 
strong. 

Drew (1182) disputes the date given by Strabo (16. 40) and Josephus (Ant. 
14. 487), “the day of the Fast”, and prefers that of Dio Cassius (49. 22) and Jo¬ 
sephus’ “War’ (1. 146) that the city was taken on the Sabbath. We may note, 
however, that Josephus (War 1. 146) does not say that Pompey captured Jeru¬ 
salem on the Sabbath; he says that the Roman troops took advantage of the fact 
that the Jews refrained from work on the Sabbath to build earthworks; ap¬ 
parently they utilized many Sabbaths in this way. 

Dagut (1183) asserts that Josephus (Ant. 14. 66) has confused the Day of 
Atonement with the Sabbath since the rest of his narrative points to July/August 
as the month when Jerusalem fell; but we may comment that it seems unlikely that 
Josephus, who was a well-educated priest, should have committed this error. 

Snaith (1184), pp. 80—82, says that the accounts in Josephus (War 1. 146 
and Ant. 14. 487) are in accordance with those in the rabbinic tractate 'Arakhin 
lib—12a and Seder Olam Rabbah 30, and that Psalm 94 was the Psalm sung on 
the Sabbath when the Temple was captured; but it is clear that the rabbis are 
speaking of the destruction of the Temple by Nebuchadnezzar and Titus rather 
than by Pompey, who did not destroy the Temple; and the Talmud itself 
('Arakhin 12a) says that the Psalm is that of the fourth day of the week. 

Aly (1185), pp. 165 — 170, commenting on the chronology of the conquest of 
Jerusalem by Pompey, similarly asserts that the statement in the 'War’ (1. 146) 
that Pompey captured Jerusalem on the Sabbath is correct. But the day of the 
Fast may refer to the Sabbath, we may comment, since a number of the ancients 
(Strabo, 16. 40; Augustus, ap. Suetonius, Augustus 76; Pompeius Trogus, ap. 
Justin 36. 2; Persius 5. 184; Petronius, fragment 37; and Martial 4. 4) confused 
the Sabbath with a fast day, probably the Day of Atonement, which in the Bible 
(Leviticus 16. 31) is called a “Sabbath of Sabbaths”. The origin of this error, we 
here suggest, may be in the word vr|ox£(a, “fasting”, which means “abstention” 
in the broad sense, including abstention from work (compare its use in this sense 
in Against Apion 2. 282). Josephus may here be following his source, Strabo, in 
asserting that the capture took place on the day of the Fast, which Strabo (16. 
40) significantly explains as the day when the Jews abstained (aKeiyoVTo) from 
all work; but Josephus may have understood it to mean not the Fast of the Day 
of Atonement but that of the seventeenth of Tammuz or of the ninth of Ab (July/ 
August), on the latter of which, according to tradition, a number of calamities 
befell the Jews, including the fall of the Second Temple. Hence there is no need 
for Aly’s transcriptionally improbable emendation in Antiquities 14. 487 of exet 
for pr|vC; it was indeed in the third month of the siege, or perhaps of the Jewish 
calendar (i.e. Tammuz), if we suppose that Josephus is referring to the breach in 
the walls, we may suggest, not the third year that the Temple fell. The catastrophe 
on the Day of Atonement mentioned by the Habakkuk Commentary does not, 
then, in all probability, refer to Pompey’s capture of Jerusalem, as 
Dupont-Sommer (1186) and Aly (1185) think, but rather to Nebuchadnezzar’s 
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capture of the city, since the real catastrophe is not the capture of Jerusalem but 
the destruction of the Temple, which took place in the time of Nebuchadnezzar 
and not in that of Pompey, who left the Temple intact and whose capture of the 
Temple is unmentioned in all rabbinic literature. 

Del Medico (1187) argues that the accounts of Josephus and of Josippon 
with regard to the capture of Jerusalem by Pompey are marked by the legend of 
the unconquered Jerusalem created, for the sake of non-Jews along the borders 
of the Roman Empire, as early as the reign of Nero. 

Helfgott (1188) argues that Pompey captured Jerusalem on the Day of 
Atonement, since Josephus (Ant. 14. 66) says that it was captured on the fast 
day. He says that it is unlikely that Josephus would merely copy the report of 
Strabo, especially, we might add, of so celebrated an event and one with which 
he, as a priest, was so deeply concerned, without checking its accuracy. 

Avi-Yonah (1189) says that Josephus contradicts himself when he lists 
Scythopolis as one of the deserted cities mentioned by Pompey (Ant. 14. 75), 
whereas previously (Ant. 13.355) he says that Alexander Jannaeus made an 
alliance with Cleopatra III there, thus indicating that the town was not deserted 
but merely no longer enjoyed the privileges of an autonomous Greek polis. We 
may comment that there is no necessary contradiction, since there is no indica¬ 
tion in Antiquities 14. 75 that the city was deserted; Josephus says merely that 
Pompey restored it to its own inhabitants. It is only Gadara which is singled out 
as a deserted city. Moreover, if Alexander Jannaeus received Cleopatra III there 
(Ant. 13. 355), this was before Jannaeus’ capture and destruction of Gadara 
(Ant. 13. 356) (and perhaps of Scythopolis). 

Burr (1189a) remarks that Josephus’ distance in time from the events of 63 
B.C.E., when Pompey captured the Temple, made possible an objective judg¬ 
ment. We may, however, note that no Jew, let alone a priest, could be objective 
with regard to the Temple; and, in the case of Josephus, his close connection 
with the Romans was surely the major factor that dictated his attitude. Burr 
says that neither Josephus, in his vague statement that the Temple was captured 
on a fast day, nor Strabo (16.2.40) nor Dio (37. lb) permits the fixing of an 
exact day for the capture. 

Smallwood (1189b), pp. 565 — 567, says that it appears very improbable that 
Jerusalem would have fallen on the Day of Atonement, since it seems hardly 
likely that Hyrcanus’ Jewish supporters would have taken part in an assault 
during the holiest day of the year. Smallwood explains how Josephus came to 
the conclusion that it was the Day of Atonement by suggesting that Josephus 
took it from Strabo, without realizing that by a fast day Strabo (16. 2. 40. 763) 
meant the Sabbath. We may comment that Strabo says that Pompey captured 
Jerusalem on the day of abstention (vrpTEia), and that this term, which here 
probably refers to abstention from work, came to be looked upon by the pagans 
mistakenly as abstention from food. 
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13.6: The Partition of Judaea by Gabinius 

(1190) Baruch Kanael: The Partition of Judea by Gabinius (in Hebrew). In: Yediot: Bulle¬ 
tin of the Israel Exploration Society 18, 1954, pp. 168—175. Trans, into English: 
Israel Exploration Journal 7, 1957, pp. 98—106. 

(1191) Ernst Bammel: The Organization of Palestine by Gabinius. In: Journal of Jewish 
Studies 12, 1961, pp. 159—162. 

(1192) Ralph Marcus, ed. and trans.: Josephus, vol. 7, Jewish Antiquities, Books 
XII —XIV (Loeb Classical Library). London 1943. 

(1193) Edith Mary Smallwood: Gabinius’ Organization of Palestine. In: Journal of Jewish 
Studies 18, 1967, pp. 89—92. 

(1194) Arnold H. M. Jones: The Herods of Judaea. Oxford 1938. 

(1195) Abraham Schalit: Roman Administration in Palestine (in Hebrew). Jerusalem 1937. 
(1196) Ernst Bammel: Die Neuordnung des Pompeius und das romisch-judische Biindnis. 

In: Zeitschrift des Deutschen Palastina-Vereins 75, 1959, pp. 76—82. 

(1196a) Menahem Stern: The Description of Palestine by Pliny the Elder and the Adminis¬ 
trative Division of Judea at the End of the Period of the Second Temple (in Hebrew). 
In: Tarbiz 37, 1967-68, pp. 215-229. 

(1196b) Wolfgang Roth: Galilee before Jesus. In: Explor 3, 1977, pp. 18—35. 


The identification of the five regions into which Gabinius divided Judaea 
(Ant. 14. 91) has exercised a number of scholars. Kanael (1190) disagrees with 
the general view that Gabinius followed the principle of “divide and rule”, says 
that he hoped to consolidate the situation in Judaea during the emergency 
caused by his impending campaign against the Parthians, that he in fact followed 
the country’s natural regions in his partition, and that this apportionment was 
followed again under Herod and in the revolutionary organization of 66. As for 
the identification of the fifth district, he suggests that its capital Gadara (Gadora) 
is a scribal error for Adora and that the fifth district was Idumaea; but this, we 
may comment, conflicts with the evidence that Adora was independent at this 
time. 

Bammel (1191) identifies the capital of the fifth district not as Gadara of 
the Decapolis, which had been detached by Pompey and joined with Syria, but 
as Gazara in northwest Judaea. But, as Marcus (1192), ad loc., comments, 
Gadara would not become Gazara in Aramaic. He concludes that the partition 
probably took place in the year 55 and that Antipater, who was in charge of 
Jerusalem, had only financial powers, inasmuch as the political power lay in the 
hands of the Sanhedrin (Ant. 14. 103; cf. Ant. 14. 127, 139). 

Smallwood (1193), following Jones (1194), p. 24, and Schalit (1195), 
p. 31, identifies the Gadara of the fifth district as the metropolis of Peraea rather 
than the Gadara of the Decapolis. This would admittedly mean that the district 
administered from Amathus would have been small. But, we may comment, to 
establish this thesis, Jones, Schalit, and Smallwood must assert that Josephus 
erred in stating (Ant. 13.356, 374) that Alexander Jannaeus conquered Gadara 
and Amathus in Lower Syria, hence in the Decapolis. To say, as Smallwood 
does, that this makes little military sense since Pella, which lay between Gadara 
and Amathus, remained independent, is to disregard the fact that such pockets 
of territory were not infrequently found in the midst of kingdoms. 
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Bammel (1196) contends that the treaty with Rome in 161 B.C.E. which 
made Judaea an equal partner with Rome was not abrogated by Pompey’s 
capture of Jerusalem in 63 B.C.E. but merely was not observed in view of the 
exceptional provocation (as Pompey had done in Syria), that the Roman Senate 
never ratified Gabinius’ partition, and that when Julius Caesar conquered the 
East, he merely returned to the enforcement of the treaty of 161. 

Stern (1196a), commenting on the toparchical division of Judaea in Jo¬ 
sephus (War 3. 54 — 58), suggests that the division as given by Pliny (Nat. Hist. 
5. 14. 70) goes back to a source contemporary with Herod and reflects the situa¬ 
tion during his reign, though in some details he takes into account the changes 
that had occurred in his own time. The division into toparchies in the 'War’ re¬ 
flects the age of the patriarchs, when the Idumaean toparchies had already been 
incorporated into Judaea proper. 

Roth (1196b), commenting on the organization of Galilee as a separate 
community within the province of Syria by Gabinius, when he assisted Pompey 
in the establishment of the province in 63 B.C.E., remarks that this is an ex¬ 
ample of the Roman imperial maxim “divide and rule”. 


13.7: The Documents in 'Antiquities’, Book 14 

(1197) Emil Schurer: Geschichte des jiidischen Volkes im Zeitalter Jesu Christi. 3 vols. 3rd 
and 4th ed., Leipzig 1901—9. 

(1198) Matthias Gelzer: Casar, der Politiker und Staatsmann. Stuttgart 1921; 6th ed., 
1960. Trans, into English by Peter Needham: Caesar: Politician and Statesman. 
Oxford 1968. 

(1199) Thomas Rice E. Holmes: The Roman Republic and the Founder of the Empire. 
Vol. 3. Oxford 1923; New York 1967. 

(1199a) R. Fruin: Studien in de joodsche geschiedenis na 333. III. Het Senaatsbesluit bij Jo¬ 
sephus Antt. XIV c. 145. In: Nieuw Theologisch Tijdschrift 26, 1937, pp. 37—51. 
(1200) Guiseppe Ricciotti: Storia d’lsraele, 4th ed., Torino 1947. Trans, into French by Paul 
Auvray: Histoire d’lsrael. 2 vols. Paris 1939. Trans, into English by Clement della 
Penta and Richard T. A. Murphy: The History of Israel. 2 vols. Milwaukee 1955. 
Trans, into German by Konstanz Faschian: Geschichte Israels. 2 vols. Wien 
1953 — 55. Trans, into Polish: Dzieje Izraela. Warsaw 1956. Trans, into Spanish: 
Historia de Israel. Barcelona 1945. 

(1201) David L. Magie: Roman Rule in Asia Minor to the End of the Third Century after 
Christ. 2 vols. Princeton 1950. 

(1202) Simeon L. Guterman: Religious Toleration and Persecution in Ancient Rome. 
London 1951. 

(1203) Jaakko Suolahti: The Council of L. Cornelius P. f. Crus in the Year 49 B.C. In: 

Arctos 2, 1958 (= Melanges Johannes Sundwall), pp. 152 — 163. 

(1204) Thomas Fischer: Untersuchungen zum Partherkrieg Antiochos’ VII. im Rahmen der 
Seleukidengeschichte. Diss., Miinchen 1970. Published: Tubingen 1970. 

(1206) Horst R. Moehring: The Acta Pro Judaeis in the Antiquities of Flavius Josephus: A 
Study in Hellenistic and Modern Apologetic Historiography. In: Jacob Neusner, 
ed., Christianity, Judaism and Other Greco-Roman Cults: Studies for Morton Smith 
at Sixty, Part 3: Judaism before 70 (Studies in Judaism in Late Antiquity, vol. 12, part 
3). Leiden 1975. Pp. 124-158. 
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(1206a) Thomas Robert S. Broughton: The Magistrates of the Roman Republic. New 
York 1951 — 52; supplement 1960. 

(1206b) Leopold Wenger: Die Quellen des romischen Rechts. Wien 1953. 

(1206c) Elias J. Bickerman: The Altars of Gentiles. A Note on the Jewish 'ius sacrum’. In: 

Revue Internationale des Droits et de l’Antiquite, Ser. 3. 5, 1958, pp. 137—164. 
(1206d) Robert K. Sherk: Roman Documents from the Greek East. Senatus Consulta and 
Epistulae to the Age of Augustus. Baltimore 1969. 

(1206e) Adalberto Giovannini and Helmut Muller: Die Beziehungen zwischen Rom und 
den Juden im 2. Jh. v. Chr. In: Museum Helveticum 28, 1971, pp. 156—171. 

(1206f) Menahem Stern: Die Urkunden. In: Johann Maier and Josef Schreiner, edd., 
Literatur und Religion des Friihjudentums. Wurzburg 1973. Pp. 181 — 199. 

(1206g) Thomas Fischer: Zu den Beziehungen zwischen Rom und den Juden im 2. Jahr- 
hundert v. Chr. In: Zeitschrift fur die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft 86, 1974, 
pp. 90-93. 

(1206h) Dieter Timpe: Der romische Vertrag mit den Juden von 161 v. Chr. In: Chiron 4, 
1974, pp. 133-152. 

(1206i) E. Mary Smallwood: The lews under Roman Rule. From Pompey to Diocletian. 
Leiden 1976. 

(1206j) Zvi Yavetz: Caesar and Caesarism: Essays in Roman History (in Hebrew). Tel-Aviv 
1971. 

Josephus quotes a number of decrees in 'Antiquities’, Book 14, the authen¬ 
ticity and dating of which have been much disputed. Their authenticity is 
generally accepted, as Schurer (1197) has noted, and since lively contacts 
existed among Jewish communities, Josephus would have had no difficulty 
obtaining official documents from their archives; or, alternatively, the docu¬ 
ments may have been assembled in Josephus’ major source, Nicolaus of Da¬ 
mascus, or by Josephus’ close friend, Agrippa II, son of Agrippa I, who may 
have had access to them because of his close association with the Emperors 
Caligula and Claudius. But the fact that there are no documents about the rights 
of the Jews of Alexandria, whereas there are many for the Jews of Asia Minor, a 
much less important if no less populous community, would indicate that Jo¬ 
sephus’ source was more interested in Asia Minor than in Egypt. 

Gelzer (1198), pp. 238—239 (German version) and 258 — 259 (English ver¬ 
sion), concludes that the decrees in Antiquities 14. 196—198, 207—210, are 
supplementary decrees, presumably of 46 B.C.E. The decree quoted in 14. 
200—201 concerning construction of the walls of Jerusalem is to be dated in 44 
B.C.E., though according to 14. 144 and 14. 156 permission for this had already 
been given in 47 B.C.E. 

Holmes (1199) resolves the discrepancies in the dating of the decrees by 
assuming that Caesar granted permission in one year and had this confirmed by 
the Senate in another year. 

Fruin (1199a), in discussing the dating of the treaty of the friendship of the 
Romans with the Maccabees (Ant. 14. 145 — 148), notes that the high priest was 
appointed on Passover. 

Ricciotti (1200), commenting on this treaty, which speaks of an embassy 
to Rome which Josephus dates in the time of Julius Caesar and Hyrcanus II, 
concludes that this date cannot be correct since it would mean that the same 
Numenius had been sent three times to Rome within a few years and that on 
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two of these occasions he had been accompanied by Antipater son of Jason and 
had brought a golden shield and negotiated with Lucius. But, we may comment, 
this may indicate that Numenius was a successful envoy and had been asked to 
serve again and again or that he was sent back to complete the original negotia¬ 
tions. 

Magie (1201), in his already classic work, notes (e.g., vol. 2, p. 1256, 
n. 76, on Ant. 14. 230, 235, etc.) errors in Josephus’ terminology of the titles of 
Roman rulers in Asia Minor, correcting Josephus on the basis of inscriptions. In 
general, without definitely committing himself, he tends (p. 1046, n. 34) to be 
suspicious of the authenticity of the documents cited by Josephus in Book 14, 
especially the decrees of Pergamum (Ant. 14.247—248). 

Guterman (1202), pp. 108 — 113, stresses that the decrees of Book 14, 
which he accepts as genuine, envisage the organization of the Jews both in the 
East and in the West as based on associations or collegia. 

Suolahti (1203) examines the names of the members of the council 
convoked by Cornelius Lentulus (Ant. 14.229 and 238—239) which exempted 
the Jews of Ephesus from military service and concludes that its make-up was 
traditional. 

Fischer (1204) deals with the documents in Antiquities 13. 259—260, 14. 
144—148, and 14. 247—255 and concludes that all are genuine, though reworked. 

Moehring (1206) argues that the acceptance or non-acceptance of the 
authenticity of the documents cited by Josephus in 'Antiquities’ 14 and 16 has 
depended not so much on intrinsic factors as on the apologetic concerns of 
modern historians themselves. He imputes significance, however, to Josephus’ 
silence about the fire of 69 in which three thousand documents in the Roman 
archives were destroyed, cites instances where decrees of the senate were forged, 
asserts that in antiquity historians probably did not bother to check the original 
texts of decrees and were content with second-hand opinions about them, and 
notes a number of instances where the texts of the document are unusually cor¬ 
rupt and where Josephus’ versions of decrees do not correspond to the standard 
known to us from epigraphical evidence. He concludes that the invitation to 
check the accuracy of his statements by consulting the original documents is 
merely a literary device. He correctly notes how much information was 
necessary in order to find a given decree in the archives; and we may add that 
this deterred not only Josephus and his assistants but also anyone who sought to 
check up on them. We may also note that even if someone were to take all the 
trouble to check up on Josephus and were to discover a discrepancy, Josephus 
could always have claimed that the original copy, which was destroyed in the 
fire of 69 and a copy of which he had seen in the archives of the city with which 
the decree dealt, was worded in accordance with the quotation in his work 
rather than as found in Vespasian’s copy. 

Broughton (1206a), passim, cites Josephus, especially in connection with 
the decrees which he quotes in Book 14. 

Wenger (1206b), pp. 68 — 70, comments on the documents in Josephus. 

Bickerman (1206c) says that the decrees of Sardis (Ant. 14. 260) granting a 
piece of land to Jewish residents in which they offer their ancestral prayers and 
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sacrifices reproduces the request of the Jews and cannot be a mistake of the city 
secretary. The Jews, he remarks, needed a place for sacrifices to be offered to 
G-d by the G-d-fearing pagans, that is, the 'sympathizers’ with Judaism. 

Sherk (1206d) presents decrees of the Roman Senate which are in the form 
of inscriptions. It is hard, we may remark, to understand why he restricts him¬ 
self to these and does not include those cited by Josephus and other literary 
sources. In any case, however, the inscriptional matter is of great value for com¬ 
parison with the relevant documents in Josephus. 

Giovannini and Muller (1206e), commenting on I Maccabees and Antiq¬ 
uities 12.417, 14. 190ff., etc., deal with the chronology of the decrees of the 
senate pertaining to the relations of Rome with the Jews. These decrees, they 
say, resulted from the treaty contracted between Rome and Judaea. 

Stern (1206f), pp. 192 — 199, presents a brief survey of the documents — 
Ant. 14. 145ff., 16. 166ff., and 19.286-289. 

Fischer (1206g) regards the documents of the second century B.C.E. in 
Josephus and in I Maccabees as authentic. The gradual attainment of indepen¬ 
dence by Judaea from Seleucid supremacy, he concludes, is very closely bound 
up with the simultaneous transition to client status with Rome. 

Timpe (1206h) states that the Fannius who sent a letter to the people of 
Cos (Ant. 14. 233) cannot be the Fannius the praetor who convinced the Senate 
to renew the treaty of friendship with Judaea because of the chronological dis¬ 
crepancy. 

Smallwood (1206i), pp. 558 — 560, concludes that the authenticity of the 
documents quoted by Josephus in Antiquities 14. 190—264 and 16. 162 — 173 is 
hardly in doubt. It is possible, she says, that Josephus took the documents from 
Nicolaus of Damascus, in which case the latter was responsible for at least some 
of the misattributions; but this, she remarks, does not exonerate Josephus from 
his evident failure to comprehend what he was copying. We may, however, 
remark that more likely Josephus had access to the documents while he was in 
Rome under the auspices of the Flavians. 

Yavetz (1206j), pp. 52 — 55, comments on Julius Caesar’s decrees 
pertaining to the Jews. 


13.8: Antigonus 

(12061) Jehoshua M. Grintz: The Long Way Home of the Last of the Hasmoneans (an 
Historical Commentary on the Inscription from Giv'at Ha-mivtar) (in Hebrew). In: 
Ha-Ummah 13, 1974—75, pp. 256—269. 

Grintz (12061), commenting on a newly discovered Aramaic inscription 
of a certain Abba, “the oppressed and persecuted”, who went into exile to 
Babylonia and brought back to Jerusalem Mattathiah son of Judah, whom he 
buried there, dates this event in 40 B.C.E. on the basis of Josephus. Grintz 
identifies this Mattathiah with Antigonus, the last of the Hasmonean kings. 
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13.9: Antipater 

(1207) Abraham Schalit: Die friihchristliche Oberlieferung iiber die Herkunft der Familie 
des Herodes. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der politischen Invektive in Judaa. In: 
Annual of the Swedish Theological Institute 1, 1962, pp. 109—160. 

(1208) Akiva Gilboa: The Grant of Roman Citizenship to Antipater, Herod’s Father (in 
Hebrew). In: Mehkarim be-Toldoth 'Am-Yisrael ve-Erez-Yisrael (Studies in the 
History of the Jewish People and the Land of Israel) 1, 1970, pp. 71 — 77. 

(1209) Akiva Gilboa: L’octroi de la citoyennete romaine et de l’immunite a Antipater, pere 
d’Herode. In: Revue Historique de Droit Frangais et Stranger, no. 4, 1972, pp. 
609-614. 

(1209a) Moses Aberbach: The Historical Allusions of Chapters IV, XI, and XIII of the 
Psalms of Solomon. In: Jewish Quarterly Review 41, 1950—51, pp. 379—396. 
(1209b) Jack Lindsay: Cleopatra. New York 1971. 

Schalit (1207) asserts that the accounts of Justin and of Sextus Julius 
Africanus of the Idumaean origin of Antipater and Herod depend ultimately on 
a Jewish tradition which was preserved by the Christians only because of their 
hatred for Herod’s murder of the children of Bethlehem. In contrast to Jan- 
naeus, who had barbarian blood in him, the Antipatrids, according to the Hero- 
dians, came from a Babylonian-Jewish family and hence were, they felt, the 
only ones worthy to rule Israel. 

Gilboa (1208)(1209) suggests that the scope of the immunity (dxekeia) 
granted to Antipater, in addition to Roman citizenship, by Julius Caesar in 
47 B.C.E. was not different from the exemption from taxation (dveioqpoQia) 
bestowed, together with Roman citizenship, on Seleucus of Rhosus by Octavian 
at about the same time (41—36 B.C.E.). 

Aberbach (1209a) notes that chapter 4 of the Psalms of Solomon contains 
a virulent denunciation of an unnamed person which, he says, fits Antipater, 
father of Herod, who feigned external piety to gain the support of the Pharisees. 
He discounts the possibility of identifying him with Alexander Jannaeus or 
Aristobulus II. We may, however, comment that the reference is much too 
general to be decisive. 

Lindsay (1209b), pp. 52 — 53, concludes that Josephus (War 1. 187—192 
and Ant. 14. 128—136) mentions only one battle fought by Mithridates because 
he is interested in showing only that Antipater played a crucial part in the 
campaign. He displaces it to the west bank of the Nile by a partial conflation 
with the second battle. Dio (42. 41—43) similarly mentions only one battle 
because he is writing concisely. 



14: Herod 


14.0: Herod: General Treatments 
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Among the numerous older treatments of Herod, we may mention West- 
cott (1210), who seeks for a balanced picture of Herod as a popular hero, 
comparing him with Henry VIII; Farrar (1211), who presents, with an anti- 
rabbinic bias, a popular retelling of Josephus’ narrative; Otto (1212), easily the 
most complete and most important study before Schalit’s, sincerely attempting 
to view Herod without prejudice and with, all the tools available to the modern 
historian; and Willrich (1213), a work marred by anti-Semitism, which 
attempts to prove that Herod was an enlightened ruler who unsuccessfully tried 
to improve the conditions of the Jews but failed because of their perverse stub¬ 
bornness. 

Momigliano (1214) notes a number of contradictions between the 
accounts of Herod in the "War’ and in the 'Antiquities’. He concludes that 
neither for the 'War nor for the 'Antiquities’ need we assume an anonymous 
intermediary between Josephus and his sources. 

Jones (1215), writing in a rather popular style, relies, as he must, chiefly 
on Josephus, though he carefully notes that the main problem of the modern 
historian of this period is to sift the sources from which Josephus derived his in¬ 
formation, to assess their value, and to consider the extent to which Josephus 
has colored his account. On the whole, he is sympathic to Josephus’ pro-Roman, 
anti-Zealot bias; his defense of Herod, whom he praises for establishing law and 
order, is remarkably strong but ultimately unconvincing. 

Klausner (1216) presents a survey which betrays his strong bias in favor 
of the Hasmonean dynasty and his consequent strong prejudice against Herod as 
a usurper who despised the Jews and clearly deserved their hatred. 

Edwards (1217), who takes Josephus at face value, concludes that the 
Romans were moderate in their demands on the Palestinian economy, but that 
the tax burden imposed by the Jews on themselves was far greater. Moreover, as 
Edwards points out, a large part of the money raised by Herod was spent 
outside of Palestine. 

Ricciotti (1218) presents a brief, sound survey. 

Forster (1219) presents a generally sympathetic portrait of Herod, who is 
said to have shown great concern for the welfare of his people; but the bitterness 
in the Talmud toward him, we may comment, would hardly seem to bear out 
this picture. 

Herzberg (1220), in addition to his play about Herod, presents a popular 
account of his life. 

Perowne (1221), writing popularly, follows Josephus closely. His book is 
delightfully well written, though clearly biased in favor of Herod. 

In a scathing review of Perowne’s book, Braun (1222) contends, with 
some justice, that Perowne, who lived for many years as a British civil servant 
in mandated Palestine, betrays pro-Arab sympathies in portraying Herod as an 
Arab who struggled all his life against the foolish nationalism of the Jews. 
Perowne’s affection for Herod as the champion of the Roman Empire and of 
Western civilization is clearly out of line with the Talmudic repugnance for him, 
we may note. Perowne poignantly summarizes Herod’s career as the story of 
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an upstart who conquered a kingdom, won a princess, and lived unhappily ever 
after. 

Moehring (1223) analyzes, inter alia, the novelistic-erotic element in Jo¬ 
sephus’ account of the life of Herod, the relations between Herod and Mariamne, 
and the death of Herod. He hardly proves, however, that these erotic elements 
are Josephus’ invention, since we do not have Josephus’ sources, notably 
Nicolaus of Damascus, with which to check him. 

I have been unable to obtain Sugita (1224), one of several indications of a 
recent upsurge of interest in Jewish history of this period in Japan; but, in a 
private communication, Gohei Hata writes that Sugita is an amateur whose 
work is based on an uncritical use of Josephus’ works in English translation. 

Lurie (1225) notes that Antigonus’ war against Herod was not the last of 
the wars of the Hasmoneans for the freedom of Judah but that his sister 
continued to hold the fortress of Hyrcania (War 1. 364). Lurie (1226) identifies 
this sister with the maiden who, according to the Talmud (Baba Bathra 3b), 
threw herself from a roof, whose body Herod preserved in honey for seven 
years, and with whom, according to some, he had intercourse. But, we may 
respond, this maiden in the Talmud is almost certainly Mariamne, whom Herod 
married and who was not a sister of Antigonus. In any case, it is usually Jo¬ 
sephus’ way to give cross-references when he mentions someone whom he has 
spoken of previously; and he has no such reference when he introduces Mar¬ 
iamne. 

Forster (1227) and Blinzler (1228) have brief but fair surveys. 

Reicke (1229) has a general survey in which he concludes that Herod was 
great, at least as a statesman. 

Schalit (1230) has written a work of monumental significance which, like 
his great predecessor Otto, attempts to approach Herod without prejudice. He 
gives special attention to the political and cultural ideas which influenced Herod 
in his reign. Herod, he says, wished to be the champion of a spiritual meta¬ 
morphosis of the Jewish people. Schalit stresses that Herod had an almost 
religious faith in Rome’s mission to rule and in Augustus’ mission to save the 
world. It is this soteric aspect of Augustus as unifier of the Roman Empire that 
was Herod’s model; and Herod included himself as a partner in the work of this 
salvation. Schalit’s appraisal of the extent of independence which Augustus 
permitted Herod is particularly good. Only through loyalty to the Emperor 
could lasting peace and prosperity come to the Jews, Herod argued. Schalit 
convincingly establishes that economically the Jews were far better off at the end 
of Herod’s reign than at the beginning, and that, in particular, his building 
program alleviated the problem of unemployment. But, we may object, a study 
of his finances indicates that the average Jew had a very low income indeed. 
Again, the fact that Samaria was in such a terrible state economically in the 
second century despite the fact that it had not suffered unduly in the revolts 
against Rome shows that Herod’s policy was far less than successful econom¬ 
ically. In view of the tremendous obstacles placed in the path of Herod, his 
achievements are all the greater. As to the murders of his wife and sons, Herod, 
says Schalit, did not murder simply for the sake of killing but to protect his 
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kingdom, and, in any case, he should be judged by the standards of the time: 
one thinks, most notably, of Mithradates the Great of Pontus, who, earlier in the 
first century B.C.E., had murdered his mother, his sons, and his sister (who 
was also his wife), as well as his concubines. He was, if not insane, certainly not 
fully responsible for his actions, says Schalit. We may comment that Herod 
does seem to have been a paranoiac who killed for the sake of killing; perhaps 
his reason had been deranged much earlier by the terrible disease from which he 
eventually died. 

It is Schalit’s view that it was primarily the Jews’ faith in G-d and in the 
coming of the Messiah in contrast to Herod’s faith in Rome that was the obstacle 
to Herod; but if so, we may ask, why was Josephus, who shared Herod’s view, 
so critical of Herod, especially in the 'Antiquities’? Schalit concludes that 
Herod accomplished so much for his people that he fully merits the title 'King 
of Israel’. 

The German version of Schalit contains much supplementary material, as 
well as seven short additional notes and appendices. 

Rost (1231) discusses the privileges obtained by Herod for the Jews of 
Asia Minor (Ant. 16. 162ff.) and cites parallels with the edict of Cyrus. 

Shutt (1232), to explain the discrepancies between the 'War and the 'Antiq¬ 
uities’ in their accounts of Herod, assumes that after the death of his friend and 
patron Agrippall, Josephus inserted the criticisms of Herod in the second 
edition of the 'Antiquities’. But the theory of a second edition, we may remark, 
rests upon flimsy conjecture; and, in any case, Agrippall was hardly likely to 
be favorably disposed toward the memory of Herod, who had put to death both 
his grandfather Aristobulus and the latter’s mother Mariamne, so that Josephus 
need hardly have been deterred from writing critically about Herod during 
Agrippa’s lifetime. 

Brandon (1233), in a popular essay, presents another exaggerated attempt 
to rehabilitate Herod. He notes that Herod won and held the respect of a series 
of Roman statesmen and concludes that, despite the hatred of the Jews, he made 
them prosperous. Herod was shrewd and experienced and showed vision in his 
policy of appeasing Hellenism in the Diaspora in order to improve the relations 
of Diaspora Jews with their Gentile neighbors without affronting the Jews of 
Judaea too directly. 

Gross (1234) presents a popular and romanticized biography based mainly 
on Josephus. 

Hahn (1235) argues that Herod, simultaneously with his kingship, also 
exercised the position of OTQaxriYOc; in the province of Syria. 

Sandmel (1236) presents a clear summary, with a critical view of Josephus; 
but he is much more critical of the Gospels as a source. 

Becq (1237) presents a popular general survey of the political background 
of Herod and of his building program. 

Zeitlin (1238) concludes that Josephus used material both favorable and 
unfavorable to Herod but did not blend his sources well. He denies Schalit’s 
view that Herod believed himself to be the Messiah since, he says, at the time of 
Herod the Jews did not believe in a Messiah; but, we may comment, the tradi- 
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tion of a Messiah is clearly present in the prophets, notably in Zechariah, as well 
as in the 'Sibylline Oracles’ and the Book of Enoch, both dating from the mid- 
second century B.C.E. He concludes that Herod was a paranoiac, but that the 
Jews of the Diaspora whom he identifies as the Herodians, admired him since, 
through his friendship with Caesar, they received many benefits. As to the 
question whether Herod was a Jew, Zeitlin notes that there is no evidence 
whether his mother was or was not a convert; but in the Talmud, we may note, 
the charge that Herod was not a Jew is ever-present; and Zeitlin’s argument 
that the Jewish delegation to Augustus after Herod’s death could have used this 
as its trump card if he was indeed not a Jew is not valid since such an argument 
would hardly be likely to impress Augustus, who would have regarded this as 
an indication of narrow-mindedness. Moreover, we may add, the identification 
of the Herodians with the Diaspora Jews is hardly consonant with the fact that 
the New Testament (Mark 3. 6, 12. 13, Matt. 22. 16) mentions them as joining 
the Pharisees in Palestine against Jesus. Perhaps they are to be identified with 
the partisans of Herod mentioned in Josephus (Ant. 14. 479) who again are in 
Judaea. It seems that they were a political group who, after the death of Herod, 
whom they apparently regarded as the Messiah, sought the re-establishment of 
the rule of Herod’s descendants over an independent Palestine as a prerequisite 
for Jewish preservation. Unlike the Zealots, however, they did not refuse to pay 
taxes to the Romans. 

I have been unable to see Echegaray (1239). 

Reicke (1240) presents a very brief factual survey of Herod and his family. 

Botez (1241) has a general survey. 

Gratsea (1242) has a very cursory treatment of Herod the Great, Herod 
Antipas, Herod Agrippa I, Herod Agrippall, and Herod Philippus. 

I have not seen Krawczuk (1243), a popular survey. 

Stern (1244) notes that Herod gave important positions, especially the 
high priesthood, to families of Egyptian and Babylonian origin in his effort to 
free himself of association with the Hasmonean dynasty. Josephus’ account is here 
supported by the Talmud. This policy, which met with the approval of Jews 
in Idumaea and Galilee, marked a turning point in Jewish social history, since 
these new elements continued to exert influence on Judaism until the year 70. 

Aberbach (1245) says that Josephus sometimes praises and sometimes 
denounces Herod, depending on the sources which he copied. He criticizes him 
for not making the slightest attempt to reconcile contradictory statements or 
even to explain that they represent different views. But, we may comment, 
while Josephus is, to be sure, full of inconsistencies and tendentiousness, part of 
this is due to the fact that Herod himself was full of contradictions, and Jo¬ 
sephus realized this in his account. 

Colpe (1246) has a brief but balanced factual survey of Herod’s life. 

Sandmel’s (1247) popular work stresses the deleterious influence which his 
power had upon Herod and the madness to which it led him; the fear of the loss 
of power, he well concludes, was the mightiest corrupter of all. He comments in 
particular on the difficulty of using Josephus as a source, not only because the 
two accounts of Herod (War 1. 204—673 and Antiquities 14. 158— 17. 192) are 
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full of contradictions, but because Josephus is guilty, in accordance with stan¬ 
dard Hellenistic practice, of accenting the tragic so as to increase the pathos. He 
rightly, however, criticizes as exaggerated the theory of Laqueur (1248) that 
the account of the 'Antiquities’ is permeated with an animosity toward Herod 
not discernible in the "War’. Sandmel fails to note, however, that Herod may 
have strenghtened the Pharisees because, according to the Sadducean view, he 
was not a real Jew, whereas the Pharisees acknowledged the complete Jewish¬ 
ness of converts and descendants of converts. All in all, Sandmel counteracts 
the excessive nationalism in Schalit’s portrait. 

Walsh (1249) merely summarizes, in uncritical fashion, Josephus’ account. 

Anderson (1250) concludes that Herod was one of the most competent 
rulers of his day, but that in the last decade of his life he was non compos mentis. 
In particular, he credits him with using his influence with the Roman rulers to 
champion the rights of Jews of the Diaspora and to establish the religious liberty 
of the Jews at home. 

Avi-Yonah (1251) says that there can be no doubt that Herod counted 
himself a Jew and observed the Torah with greater fidelity than he has been 
given credit for. He notes that at Masada the excavations of Yadin have failed to 
reveal the slightest trace of images of any living creature. That this was, how¬ 
ever, we may note, a mere expedient in order not to offend Jewish sensibilities 
rather than a mark of sincerity may be seen from his gross violations of Jewish 
law with regard to images abroad. 

Corbishley (1252) is critical of Josephus’ statement that the relations be¬ 
tween Augustus and Herod were intimate; but, we may remark, in view of 
Julius Caesar’s great appreciation for the help given him by Herod’s father Anti¬ 
pater and in view of Herod’s undoubted bravery and gifts as an administrator, 
such an intimacy is not to be ruled out. 

Gray’s (1253) popular account, as I (1254) have noted in my review, con¬ 
tinues the tendency found in so many books on Herod, notably Schalit, to 
defend Herod. As to the Roman decision to declare Herod king, he calls this (p. 
154) a turn of fortune beyond anticipation. But, we may reply, the decision 
actually made sense: the coffers of Rome were empty from almost a hundred 
years of civil war; and, according to Josephus’ version of the incident in the 
'Antiquities’, Herod offered Antony a large bribe. Gray goes so far as to say 
that the fact that Herod’s relations with the Jews of the land of Israel were not 
cordial was due to no fault of his. Yet, we must object, it was surely a provoca¬ 
tion for Herod to introduce athletic contests and to build a theatre in Jerusalem. 
The fact, moreover, that he introduced contests between wild beasts and crim¬ 
inals was utterly abhorrent to the Jews. Finally, his execution of Pharisees such 
as Judah ben Zippori and Mattathias ben Margalit was surely an act for which he 
deserved to bear the most serious consequences. 

Miller (1255) presents a popular, uncritical summary. 

Schalit (1256) presents a popular summary of his book on Herod, stres¬ 
sing that Herod conceived of himself as the Messiah and castigating the Phar¬ 
isees for not supporting Herod’s view that it was necessary to adopt a realistic 
attitude toward the Roman Empire. But, we may reply, to judge from the 
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Talmud, the Pharisees were, on the whole, positively inclined toward Rome and 
did not favor a revolution. 

Lurie (1257) objects to Schalit’s attempt to show that Herod deserved 
the title 'the Great’. But, we may comment, he goes too far in the other direction 
when he asserts that during all the days of his rule he did nothing for the good 
of his people, since economically, at least, there is some evidence that he re¬ 
lieved unemployment and, to some degree, built up the Judaean standard of living 
and since he did much to restore privileges to the Jews outside the land of Israel, 
notably in Asia Minor. 

Applebaum (1258) has a balanced picture, though he notes that Herod, in 
practice, did away with the authority of the rabbinic Sages. This article is 
followed by two interesting surveys, Herod in the Arts (1259) and Bayer’s 
(1260) Herod in Music, the former of particular value. 

Stern (1261) presents a very favorable picture of Herod, noting his many 
achievements and omitting mention of his madness. 

Friedrich (1262) has an unoriginal, popular survey. 

Grant (1263) has a very readable account. He correctly notes that while 
the 'Antiquities’ is usually more critical of Herod than is the "War’, sometimes 
the reverse is the case; thus Antiquities 14. 163 — 167 is actually more favorable 
to the Idumaean house than is War 1. 208—209. Grant suggests that this is due 
to additional research on the part of Josephus. He credits Herod with fore¬ 
seeing the catastrophe that would envelop the Jews if they ceased to play the 
Romans’ game and concludes that he thus deserved the title 'the Great’. 

Schalit (1264), in a lecture originally delivered on the radio, has a short 
popular survey of the reigns of Herod and of his successors. 

Stern (1265), in a well-documented survey, plausibly suggests that Jo¬ 
sephus found some corrective for Nicolaus of Damascus’ version in the circle of 
Agrippa I, Herod of Chalcis, and Agrippa II, who were descended from Herod 
but were not favorably disposed toward him. He admits, however, that, though 
Nicolaus is not mentioned as a source in the 'War’, Josephus did rely greatly on 
him in that work since he found Nicolaus’ tendency in harmony with is own. 
He suggests that Josephus’ criticism of Herod is his own rather than from an 
anti-Herodian source; but we may reply that in view of Josephus’ descent from 
the Hasmoneans, Herod’s bitter opponents, he might well have had family 
traditions critical of Herod. 

I have not seen Aizawa (1265a)(1265b) or Inoue (1265c). 

Stern (1265d) notes that under Herod the supporters of the Hasmoneans 
lost their positions. His program was strongly supported not only by various 
elements in Palestine and Idumaea but also, to a lesser degree, in Galilee. Jews 
of Egyptian and Babylonian origin rose to high estate. Indeed, Stern believes 
the reign of Herod to be a turning point in the social history of Palestine; and 
the changes which he originated turned out to be lasting until the destruction of 
the Second Temple, perhaps, we may add, because the Romans favored Herod 
and his successors. Examples of persons who rose under Herod are Costobar 
(War 1. 486, Ant. 15. 252—260) and Alexas (War 1. 660, Ant. 17. 175), whose 
children, indeed, contined to fill important posts. We may comment, however, 
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that the notion of Herod’s popularity is based primarily on Josephus’ chief 
source, Nicolaus of Damascus, who, as Herod’s secretary, was certainly partial 
to him. 

Coleiro (1265e) identifies Tiphys, the helmsman of the Argo (Virgil, 
Eclogues 4. 34), with Herod, and states that the child of the eclogue is the infant 
whom Herod was awaiting. The suggestion seems far-fetched, since Virgil could 
hardly have looked upon a non-Roman as a source of national salvation. 

Lurie (1265f), in a clear reaction against Schalit’s (1230) position, con¬ 
cludes that it is an error for historians to bestow upon Herod the title 'the 
Great’. 

Applebaum (1265g) says that Herod’s work of colonization of Palestine 
was important, since he thus developed the land into a productive agricultural 
region. Josephus, however, has underestimated the burden of taxation under 
Herod; if the Roman tribute is added, then the situation was indeed intolerable. 

Prause (1265h) has a popular account, largely indebted to Schalit (1230) 
and Sandmel (1247), rehabilitating Herod, with particular attention to his 
relationship to the Roman imperial class, his building program, and economic 
and political skills. He tries to correct Josephus and explains how it has come 
about that Herod has been painted in such dark colors. 

Urbach (1265i) declares that Josephus exaggerates in his negative de¬ 
scription of Herod in order to justify his praise of Agrippal. 


14.1: Herod: the Numismatic Evidence 

(1266) Baruch Kanael: The Coins of King Herod of the Third Year. In: Jewish Quarterly 
Review 42, 1951 — 52, pp. 261—264. 

(1267) Uriel Rapaport: Note sur la chronologie des monnaies herodiennes. In: Revue 
Numismatique 10, 1968, pp. 64 — 75. 

(1268) Joseph Meyshan (Mestschanski): Chronology of the Coins of the Herodian 
Dynasty (in Hebrew). In: Erez-Israel 6, 1940, pp. 104—114. 

Kanael (1266) comments on the significance of the symbols on Herod’s 
bronze coins. In particular, he asserts that the symbol TP on these coins stands 
for tqlto) etEi, “in the third year”, i.e. the third year of his reign (37 B.C.E.), 
when Herod defeated Antigonus and became king in fact, as is explicitly stated in 
War 1. 343 and Antiquities 14. 465. 

Rapaport (1267) takes issue with Kanael and asserts, on the basis of Antiq¬ 
uities 17. 191, that the capture of Jerusalem took place not in the third but the 
fourth year of Herod’s reign. But, we may comment, Herod had been named 
king in the autumn of 40 (Ant. 14. 389) and defeated Antigonus in the spring of 
37 (two and one half years later); and Antiquities 17. 191 indicates that he put 
Antigonus to death three years after being named king; hence Kanael’s position 
seems to be borne out. 

Meyshan (1268) has a very thorough, systematic survey of the chronology 
as derived from the coins of Herod, Herod Archelaus, Herod Antipas, Philip 
the Tetrarch, Agrippa I, Herod of Chalcis and his son Aristobulus, and Agrippa 
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II. He neatly correlates changes in style, quality, inscriptions, and symbols on 
coins with historical events, noting that coins always record conditions de jure 
and not de facto. 


14.2: Herod’s Appearance 

(1269) Harald Ingholt: A Colossal Head from Memphis, Severan or Augustan? In: 

Journal of American Research Center Egypt 2, 1963, pp. 125—142. 

Ingholt (1269) describes a bust of a bearded man with Semitic features 
found in Egypt at Memphis and now in the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston and 
suggests that it may be Herod. Inasmuch as Josephus, despite his extremely 
detailed treatment of Herod, does not give any description of Herod’s ap¬ 
pearance, we are left with mere conjecture. That Herod should have allowed a 
bust of himself to be made outside the land of Israel is certainly possible in view 
of his leniency in observing the law regarding images outside Israel. But 
Ingholt has not sufficiently explored the question of date, and indeed the bust 
might be anything from Ptolemaic (third century B.C.E.) to Severan (third 
century C.E.). He suggests that the statue was made for the Memphite Idu- 
maeans to whom Herod very likely gave money for a temple; but, we may 
remark, Josephus says nothing about Herod’s gift of a temple to the Idumaeans 
of Memphis. We may, however, suggest that if the Herodians are the followers 
of Herod in the Diaspora who persisted after his death they may have erected 
the statue on their own. 


14.3: Herod’s Title 'the Great’ 

(1270) Heinrich Ewald: Geschichte des Volkes Israel. Vol. 4 (3rd ed.). Gottingen 1864. 
(1271) Harald Ingholt: Some Sculptures from the Tomb of Malku at Palmyra. In: Marie- 
Louise Bernhard et al., Melanges Kazimierz Michalowski. Warsaw 1966. 
Pp. 457-476. 

(1272) Harold W. Hoehner: Herod Antipas. Cambridge 1972. 

Ewald (1270), p. 546, noting that the title 6 peyote; is found only in Antiq¬ 
uities 18. 130, 133, and 136, and not on inscriptions or on coins, plausibly 
suggests that its meaning is not 'the Great’ but rather 'the Elder’ in com¬ 
parison with his sons. 

Ingholt (1271) notes that the epithet rab in Aramaic inscriptions from 
Palmyra dating from the first three centuries C.E. signifies not 'the Great’ but 
'the Elder’ and suggests that the similar epithet 6 peyag used of Herod has the 
same significance. 

Hoehner (1272) remarks that the title 6 peyote; is used of Agrippa I in Jo¬ 
sephus (Ant. 17. 28; 18. 110, 142; 20. 104), as well as on coins, and hence signi¬ 
fies 'the Great’, whereas its non-appearance on coins of Herod indicates that it 
means 'the Elder’. But, we may reply, its appearance or non-appearance on 
coins is of less importance than the fact that the epithet 6 peyote; is so commonly 
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used as a special title of monarchs, starting with Ardiaeus the Great in Plato’s 
'Republic’ (615C) and extending through Alexander (Athenaeus 1.3d) and 
Antiochus (Polybius 4. 2. 7), etc. The average reader would consequently have 
understood the epithet in the sense of 'the Great’. 


14.4: The Chronology of Herod’s Reign 

(1273) Jack Finegan: Handbook of Biblical Chronology: Principles of Time Reckoning in 
the Ancient World and Problems of Chronology in the Bible. Princeton 1964. 
(1274) W. E. Filmer: The Chronology of the Reign of Herod the Great. In: Journal of 
Theological Studies 17, 1966, pp. 283 — 298. 

(1275) Timothy D. Barnes: The Date of Herod’s Death. In: Journal of Theological Studies 
19, 1968, pp. 204-209. 

(1275a) E. Mary Smallwood: The Jews under Roman Rule. From Pompey to Diocletian 
(Studies in Judaism in Late Antiquity, 20). Leiden 1976. 

Finegan (1273) discusses the chronology of Herod in Josephus (pp. 230— 
234) and the question of how long it took Herod to build the Temple (pp. 276 — 
279); and, on the basis of Josephus, he concludes that Jesus was born no later 
than the spring of 4 B.C.E. 

Filmer (1274), drawing upon Josephus and Dio Cassius, rejects the usual 
date of 4 B.C.E. and regards it as probable that Herod died in January of the 
year 1 B.C.E. (the date of a total lunar eclipse) and consequently places Jesus’ 
birth later. But, we may reply, Filmer’s reconstruction produces difficulties in 
the chronology of Herod’s successors, and he is forced to resort to co-regencies. 

Barnes (1275) convincingly reverts to the traditional date of Herod’s death 
(March/April 4 B.C.E., possibly December, 5 B.C.E.) on the basis of the facts 
that Archelaus was deposed in 6 C.E. (Dio 55. 27. 6) in the tenth year of his 
reign (Ant. 17. 342; War 2. Ill has the ninth year) and that a lunar eclipse oc¬ 
curred on March 13, 4 B.C.E. 

Smallwood (1275a), pp. 565 — 567, declares that the tradition that Herod 
took possession of his kingdom in 37 B.C.E. by a desecration of the Jews’ most 
sacred day (Ant. 14. 487) may be a slander to discredit him in Jewish eyes. 


14.5: Herod’s Trial before the Sanhedrin 

(1276) Hugo Mantel: Herod’s Trial (in Hebrew). In: Bar-Ilan: Annual of Bar-Ilan Uni¬ 
versity 1, Jerusalem 1963, pp. 165 — 171. 

(1277) Aaron Kirschenbaum: Studies in Agency for a Sinful Deed: II (in Hebrew). In: 

Yearbook of Jewish Law (Tel-Aviv University) 1, 1974, pp. 219—230. 

(1277a) D. R. Catchpole: The Problem of the Historicity of the Sanhedrin Trial. In: Fest¬ 
schrift C. F. D. Moule. London 1970. Pp. 47—65. 

Mantel (1276), in his attempt to reconcile the contradictions among War 
1. 208ff. and Antiquities 14. 163ff., recounting how the Sanhedrin summoned 
Herod to trial for having killed without a trial Ezekiel, a bandit leader, together 
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with many of his followers, and the Talmud’s account (Sanhedrin 19a) of the 
trial of Herod before the Sanhedrin, suggests that the trial took place in two 
stages. But, we may comment, this requires identifying Herod with the 
Talmud’s slave of Alexander Jannaeus and Samaias with the Talmud’s Simeon 
ben Shetah. The identification with the slave of Jannaeus is not unlikely in view 
of the fact that the Talmud is extremely contemptuous of Herod’s origins; but 
inasmuch as Josephus elsewhere (Ant. 15. 370) mentions Samaias as a disciple of 
Pollion (apparently Abtalion), the identification with Simeon ben Shetah is 
chronologically unlikely. Moreover, we may ask, if the Talmud really intended 
us to understand a reference to Herod, why should it not have mentioned his 
name? 

Kirschenbaum (1277) asks whether there may be an echo of the trial in the 
Talmud (Kiddushin 43a): “If one says to his agent 'Go forth and slay a soul’, 
the latter is liable, and his sender is exempt. Shammai the Elder said on the 
authority of Haggai the Prophet: 'His sender is liable’”. Kirschenbaum, after a 
thorough review of the scholarship on this subject, plausibly concludes that 
there is no connection. In Josephus Samaias accuses Herod of killing men with¬ 
out a trial, and there is no question of agency, whereas in the Talmud it is 
agency that is at issue. 

Catchpole (1277a), p. 59, comments on the proceedings against Herod 
(Ant. 14. 163-184). 


14.6: Herod’s Legal Position vis-a-vis Augustus and the Roman Empire 

(1278) Hermann Bengtson: Die Strategic in der hellenistischen Zeit. Ein Beitrag zum 
antiken Staatsrecht I—III (Mtinchener Beitrage zur Papyrusforschung und antiken 
Rechtsgeschichte, vol. 32). Vol. 2, part 2: Die Strategic in den Nachfolgestaaten des 
Seleukidenreiches. Miinchen 1944. 

(1279) Walter Otto: Herodes I. In: August Pauly and Georg Wissowa, edd., Realency- 
clopadie der klassischen Altertumswissenschaft, Supplement 2, 1913, cols. 1—205. 
(1280) Ethelbert Stauffer: Jerusalem und Rom im Zeitalter Jesu Christi. Bern 1957. 
(1281) Borge Salomonsen: Einige kritische Bemerkungen zu Stauffer’s Darstellung der 
spatjiidischen Ketzergesetzgebung. In: Studia Theologica (Aarhus) 18, 1964, pp. 
91-118. 

(1282) Glen W. Bowersock: Augustus and the Greek World. Oxford 1965. 

(1283) Istvan Hahn: Herodes als Prokurator. In: Neue Beitrage zur Geschichte der Alten 
Welt 2: Romisches Reich. Berlin 1965. Pp. 25—44. 

(1284) Ernst Bammel: Die Rechtsstellung des Herodes. In: Zeitschrift des Deutschen 
Palastina-Vereins 84, 1968, pp. 73 — 79. 

Bengtson (1278), pp. 265—270, accepts the view that Josephus is right in 
declaring (War 1.213, Ant. 14.180) that Herod was appointed oxQaxriYds 
(provincial prefect) of Coele Syria and Samaria, the proof being Herod’s invasion 
of Samaria (War 1.229, Ant. 14.284). In general, Bengtson follows Otto 
(1279) closely throughout. 

Stauffer (1280) asserts that Herod had complete power to apply a death 
penalty. Salomonsen (1281) argues, however, that Herod may have exercised 
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such powers but did not possess them in the juristic sense. Josephus, he 
contends, does not show us whether in questions of civil law Herod had the jus 
gladii. 

Bowersock (1282), pp. 54—57, concludes that both Augustus and Herod 
understood the nature of the client kingship, the disintegration of which 
Bowersock proceeds to describe briefly. 

Hahn (1283) notes that Herod is three times mentioned by Josephus as 
Roman axQaxijYd? of Coele Syria, namely for the years 47/46, 43/42, and 30 
B.C.E., and thus concludes that Herod was simultaneously king of Judaea and a 
Roman provincial administrator. Hahn also comments on the apparent contra¬ 
diction between War 1.399, which says that Augustus appointed Herod eju- 
TQOJtog (“procurator”) of all Syria, and Antiquities 15. 360, which states that 
Augustus EYKaTapLyvuoi (“associated”) Herod with the procurators (xoig ejti- 
x 0 Ojte 13 ouolv) of Syria. He reconciles these passages by noting that Augustus 
stated in the latter passage that Herod’s consent was to be obtained by the 
others in all their actions and by indicating that EJtCxQOJtog is not here used by 
Josephus in its technical sense. If so, we may comment, this is not the only place 
where Josephus is less than precise in his terminology with regard to Roman ad¬ 
ministration (cf., e.g., the loose use of terminology with regard to Pontius 
Pilate’s position). It may be, we would suggest, that Herod was EJTLXQOJtog of all 
Syria but axQaxijYog only of Coele Syria and Samaria. 

In an effort to determine Herod’s legal position, Bammel (1284) focusses 
on two cases of Augustus’ intervention into Herod’s jurisdiction, the question 
of the succession to Herod’s throne and Augustus’ threat in 8 B.C.E. to with¬ 
draw his friendship from Herod and to treat him as a subject (Ant. 16. 290). To 
judge from the proceedings in the dispute between Herod and his sons, Herod 
as a client-prince was subject to the emperor directly and not to the Senate. The 
fact that Herod in his fourth will made Augustus his heir shows that his right to 
name his successor had not been reduced. 


14.7: Herod and Babylonian Jewry 

(1284a) Jacob Neusner: The Jews East of the Euphrates and the Roman Empire. I. 1st—3rd 
Centuries A.D. In: Hildegard Temporini and Wolfgang Haase, edd., Aufstieg 
und Niedergang der romischen Welt 2. 9. 1, 1976, pp. 46—69. 

Neusner (1284a), pp. 50—52, theorizes that Herod aspired to a greater 
realm than Palestine and therefore tried to win the loyalty of the Jews in 
Babylonia, as well as of the Greeks in Antioch, Rhodes, and southern Syria. 
Hence Herod’s appointment of a high priest from Babylonia. We may suggest 
that such an aim would almost certainly have aroused the enmity of the 
Romans, whose client Herod was, and that more likely his motive was merely to 
gain support against the Hasmoneans, whom he and his father Antipater had 
displaced and who were still popular in Palestine. 
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14.8: Herod as Administrator 

(1284b) Istvan Hahn: Herod’s Administration of His Province (in Hungarian). In: Antik 
tanulmanyok — Studia Antiqua 9, 1962, pp. 219—227. 

I have not seen Hahn (1284b). 


14.9: Herod’s Military Colony of Batanaea 

(1285) Arnold H. M. Jones: The Herods of Judaea. Oxford 1938. 

(1286) Jacob Neusner: A History of the Jews in Babylonia. Vol. 1: The Parthian Period. 
Leiden 1965; 2nd ed., 1969. 

(1287) Shimon Applebaum: The Troopers of Zamaris (in Hebrew). In: Akiba Gilboa et 
al., Mehkarim be-Toledoth 'Am-Yisroel ve-Erez-Yisrael (Studies in the History of the 
Jewish People and the Land of Israel) 1, Haifa 1970. Pp. 79—88. 

(1288) Getzel M. Cohen: The Hellenistic Military Colony: A Herodian Example. In: 
Transactions of the American Philological Association 103, 1972, pp. 83—95. 

Jones (1285), p. 78, conjectures that Herod used Idumaean and Babylonian 
Jews as settlers of Batanaea east of the Sea of Galilee because he did not fully 
trust native Jews. 

Neusner (1286) rightly denies that the deportation of Zamaris from Baby¬ 
lonia (Ant. 17. 23 — 31), who then became the head of Herod’s military colony at 
Batanaea, is evidence of Parthian anti-Semitism. He notes this incident as an 
example of Herod’s policy of favoring Babylonian Jews. 

Applebaum (1287) notes that Zamaris’ emigration from Babylonia in 23 
B.C.E. is to be understood in the light of the fact that the Parthian empire was 
loosely organized and encouraged the rise of quasi-independent subordinate 
states, such as this, as well as that of Anilaeus and Asinaeus (Ant. 18. 310—379). 
Such military settlements were quite common in the Hellenistic Age. 

Cohen (1288) cites Josephus’ description (Ant. 17.23 — 31) of the colony 
of Babylonian Jews set up by Herod in Batanaea as an example of a Hellenistic 
military colony. In contrast to Jones (1285), Cohen plausibly suggests that 
Babylonian Jews were favored for their military prowess, in particular because 
of their reputation as archers. While the type of settlement in Batanaea is un¬ 
paralleled among Seleucid colonies, it does exhibit strong similarities, as noted 
by Cohen, to a Ptolemaic military colony in Ammonitis about 260 B.C.E. By 
giving the land outright and tax-free, Herod enabled Zamaris, the leader of the 
colony, to defend himself and to plunder the Arabs freely. Thus, without 
assuming responsibility for Zamaris’ actions, Herod secured his northeastern 
frontier. 


14.10: The Place of Sports in Herod’s Politics (see also 20.9) 

(1288a) Manfred Lammer: Eine Propaganda-Aktion des Konigs Herodes in Olympia. In: 
Kolner Beitrage zur Sportwissenschaft 1, 1972, pp. 160 — 173. 
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(1288b) Manfred Lammer: Die Kaiserspiele von Caesarea im Dienste der Politik des Konigs 
Herodes. In: Kdlner Beitrage zur Sportwissenschaft 3, 1974, pp. 95—164. 

I have not seen the two articles by Lammer (1288a) (1288b) dealing with 
Herod’s endowment of the Olympic Games (War 1.426—427, Ant. 16. 149) and 
with his institution of the games at Caesarea (War 1.415, Ant. 15.341, 16. 
136—141). [See infra, p. 924.] 


14.11: Herod’s Building Program 

(1289) Andreas Evaristus Mader: Ein Bilderzyklus in der Graberhohle der St. Euthymios- 
Laura auf Mardes (Chirbet el-Mard) in der Wiiste Juda. In: Oriens Christianus 34, 
1937, pp. 27-58, 192-212. 

(1290) John W. Crowfoot, Kathleen M. Kenyon, Eleazar L. Sukenik: The Buildings 
at Samaria. Vol. 1. London 1942. 

(1291) Andreas Evaristus Mader: Mambre. Die Ergebnisse der Ausgrabungen im heiligen 
Bezirk Ramet el-Halil in Siidpalastina 1926—1928. Vol. 1. Freiburg in Breisgau 1957. 
(1292) Gunther Harder: Herodes-Burgen und Herodes-Stadte im Jordangraben. In: Zeit- 
schrift des deutschen Palastina-Vereins 78, 1962, pp. 49—63. 

(1293) Ilana D’Ancona Porte: The Art and Architecture of Palestine under Herod the 
Great: A Survey of Major Sites. Diss., Ph.D., Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
1966 (abstract in: Harvard Studies in Classical Philology 71, 1966, pp. 341—344). 
(1294) Mordecai Gihon: Edom-Idumea and the Herodian Limes (in Hebrew). In: Shalom 
Perlman and B. Shimron, edd., Doron: Dedicated to the Sixtieth Anniversary of Ben 
Zion Katz. Tel-Aviv 1967. Pp. 205—218. Trans, into English in: Israel Exploration 
Journal 17, 1967, pp. 27—42. 

(1295) Michael Avi-Yonah: The Project of King Herod in the Temple and on the Temple 
Mount (in Hebrew). In: Gedalyah Elkoshi et al., edd., And to Jerusalem: Litera¬ 
ture and Meditation in Honor of the Liberation of Jerusalem (in Hebrew). Jerusalem 
1968. Pp. 318-324. 

(1296) Michael Avi-Yonah: La Jerusalem du temps d’Herode. Bible et Terre Sainte 117, 
1970, pp. 6-13. 

(1297) R. Grafman: Herod’s Foot and Robinson’s Arch. In: Israel Exploration Journal 20, 
1970, pp. 60-66. 

(1297a) Kathleen Kenyon: Some Aspects of the Impact of Rome on Palestine. In: Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, 1970, pp. 181 — 191. 

(1297b) Nahman Avigad: Un quartier residentiel a Jerusalem au temps d’Herode. In: Bible et 
Terre Sainte 182, 1976, pp. 7—13. 

(1297c) Benjamin Mazar: Herodian Jerusalem in the Light of the Excavations South and 
South-west of the Temple Mount. In: Israel Exploration Journal 28, 1978, pp. 
230-237. 

Mader (1289) merely summarizes the topography of Hyrcania and the 
archaeological finds there in the light of Josephus’ description. 

Crowfoot-Kenyon-Sukenik (1290), pp. 32—34, 39-41, 55-56, 123 — 
127, comment on buildings constructed by Herod in Samaria which were ex¬ 
cavated in 1931—35. 

Mader (1291), pp. 67—81, 209 — 219, comments on Josephus’ description 
of Hebron in War 4. 530—533. He concludes that Josephus was prejudiced 
against Herod and hence omitted the fact that Herod was responsible for the 
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building of the Temenoi in Hebron and Mambre. The fact that Josephus uses 
the word puBeuouoL (“they relate”, War 4. 531) in introducing the tradition 
connecting Abraham and Hebron is to Mader evidence that his source for the 
whole passage was Marcus Antonius Julianus, the Roman writer; but the word, 
we may comment, does not necessarily imply his belief and may mean merely 
“speak” or “explain”, being only an epic expression. To Mader Josephus’ 
remarks (Ant. 1.237) on the tombs of the patriarchs are without historical 
worth since they are merely a paraphrase of the Bible. 

Commenting on Kypros (the new Jericho), Phasaelis, and Livias in the 
light of the archaeological finds, Harder (1292) discusses the contradictions 
between War 1.407 and 1. 417 and 2. 484 as against Antiquities 16. 143 — 145, 
and explains that in the last passage Josephus is thinking of Kypros before it was 
fortified. 

Ancona Porte (1293) surveys the major sites — Samaria, Jerusalem, 
Jericho, Masada, Herodium, and Caesarea — where Herod constructed 
buildings, and stresses the degree of Hellenization of the Jews, particularly the 
upper classes, as reflected in the architecture of the period. There is no indi¬ 
cation as to whether or not the archaeological finds confirm Josephus. 

Gihon (1294) notes that archaeological surveys confirm the existence of a 
system of Herodian frontier fortifications on the border of the Negev and verify 
Josephus’ picture of the population of Idumaea as a rural frontier militia. Since 
the Idumaeans were a separate military administrative unit (War 2. 566) Herod 
was thus able to block the southern approaches to his kingdom. 

Avi-Yonah (1295) presents a popular survey of the archaeological finds, 
which, he concludes, confirm Josephus. 

Avi-Yonah (1296) presents a popular sketch, referring particularly to 
Herod’s buildings in Jerusalem and to Josephus’ description thereof. 

Grafman (1297), comparing Antiquities 15. 410 —415 to the extant remains 
from the Temple, calculates the exact length of a Jtoug as .31 meter (the stand¬ 
ard Greek foot of the period) rather than the Roman foot of .296 meter. 

Kenyon (1297a), commenting on Herod’s buildings in Jerusalem, 
Caesarea, Samaria, Jericho, and Masada, ascribes the origins of Romanization to 
Herod and declares that he had a deliberate aim of creating cities in the classical 
style, as Josephus abundantly records. 

I have not seen Avigad (1297b). [See infra, p. 924.] 

Mazar (1297c) notes the similarity between the archaeological discoveries 
and the literary description of Jerusalem in Josephus, who has been confirmed in 
his mention of four gates in the Western Wall, from the southernmost of which 
many steps descended to the Tyropoeon Valley. He notes that an inscription has 
been found where one of the priests was accustomed to blow a trumpet on the 
eve of the Sabbath (War 4. 582). The archaeological remains confirm that there 
had been extensive additions and changes from the days of Herod until the very 
eve of the destruction of the Temple in 70. 
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14.12: Herod, the Temple, and the High Priesthood 

(1298) Hermann Bengtson: Die Strategie in der hellenistischen Zeit. Ein Beitrag zum an¬ 
tiken Staatsrecht I —HE Vol. 2 (= Miinchener Beitrage zur Papyrusforschung und 
antiken Rechtsgeschichte. Heft 32). Miinchen 1944. 

(1299) Walter Otto: Herodes I. In: August Pauly and Georg Wissowa, edd., Realency- 
clopadie der klassischen Altertumswissenschaft, Supplement 2, 1913, cols. 1—205. 
(1300) Victor A. Tcherikover: Antiochia in Jerusalem (On the Problem of the Legal 
Status of Jerusalem under the Government of the Hellenizers) (in Hebrew). In: Tarbiz 
20 (Jacob N. Epstein Jubilee Vol.), 1950, pp. 61 — 67. 

(1301) Jack Finegan: Handbook of Biblical Chronology. Princeton 1964. 

(1302) John Gray: A History of Jerusalem. New York 1969. 

(1302a) Ernst Bammel: Sadduzaer und Sadokiden. In: Ephemerides Theologicae Lovanienses 
55, 1979, pp. 107-115. 

Bengtson (1298) agrees with Otto (1299) that Herod insisted on naming 
the captain of the Temple so as to be sure to have influence over the inner 
workings of the Temple. 

Tcherikover (1300) notes that during the construction of the Temple 
Herod strictly observed the law prohibiting the entry of non-priests into the 
innermost part of the Temple. He properly distinguishes between Herod’s 
Hellenizing tendency, which was chiefly political and designed to show his 
loyalty to Rome before the external world while he avoided enforcing this Hel- 
lenization upon the Jews of Palestine, and that of the high priests Jason and 
Menelaus during the Maccabean period, who sought to impose Hellenization 
upon the Jews. 

Finegan (1301) concludes that Herod began to rebuild the Temple in the 
eleventh year of his reign, despite Josephus’ explicit statement in Antiquities 
15. 380 that he began it in the eighteenth year of his reign and his statement in 
War 1.401 that he began it in the fifteenth year of his reign. This discrepancy, 
we may comment, may be explained by recalling that Herod was crowned king in 
Rome in 40 B.C.E. but that he did not attain power de facto until 37 B.C.E. 
with his victory of Antigonus. Finegan also comments on the meaning of vaog 
(“temple”) in Antiquities 15. 420—421. 

Gray (1302) gives as the reason why Herod named Aristobulus, the brother 
of Mariamne, as high priest that he yielded to pressure from Mariamne and her 
mother. But, we may suggest, Josephus (Ant. 15.31) gives an additional and 
very probable motive, namely that Herod thought it to his own advantage that 
Aristobulus, once placed in office, would not, in fact, be able to leave the 
country. 

Bammel (1302a) notes that Boethus, Herod’s appointee as high priest, 
introduced certain cult practices and that other priestly families came from 
Egypt after him. He suggests that they were from Leontopolis in view of the 
new cult practices. We may reply that it is unlikely that Josephus, himself a 
priest, would not have noted this, especially in view of his opposition to Herod. 
Moreover, it seems hard to believe that Herod, normally an astute politician, 
would have risked antagonizing, needlessly and without provocation, the priests 
of his kingdom by introducing priests from the heretical temple at Leontopolis. 
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14.13: Herod’s Trial against His Sons 

(1302b) Wolfgang Kunkel: Das Konsilium im Hausgericht. In: Zeitschrift der Savigny- 
Stiftung fur Rechtsgeschichte (Romanistische Abteilung) 83, 1966, pp. 219—251. 

Kunkel (1302b), pp. 225—229, commenting on Herod’s trial against his 
sons (Ant. 16. 356ff.), says that Josephus’ report can, in general, be viewed as 
an indication of Roman law, since it depended upon orders of Augustus and 
took place in the veteran colony of Berytus, and since by the time he wrote 
about this process Josephus had been living in Rome for decades and doubtless 
had had many opportunities to study criminal proceedings. 


14.14: Herod and Mariamne 

(1303) Johannes (Ioannes) T. Kakridis (Kakrides): LloiidXa 'EXVryviKa (in modern 
Greek). In: Hellenica 13, 1954, pp. 165 — 174. 

(1304) Abraham Schalit: Herod and Mariamne: Josephus’ Description in the Light of 
Greek Historiography (in Hebrew). In: Molad 14, 1956, pp. 95 — 102. 

(1305) Abraham Schalit: King Herod: the Man and His Work (in Hebrew). Jerusalem 
1960. Trans, into German by Jehoschua Amir: Konig Herodes. Der Mann und sein 
Werk (Studia Judaica, 4). Berlin 1968. 

(1306) F. Louis Deltombe: Mariamme, femme d’Herode. In: Bible et Terre Sainte 60, 1963, 
pp. 21-23. 

(1307) John Gray: A History of Jerusalem. New York 1969. 

Kakridis (1303) comments on the relationship between Herod and 
Mariamne, as seen in particular in War 1.435, as an illustration of the opposition 
between the views of man and woman. 

Schalit (1304), in a popular article, concludes that the psychological 
portrayal of Mariamne in Josephus is in the tradition of Greek tragedy and the 
motifs of Hellenistic historiography rather than in accordance with actual 
historical fact. 

Schalit (1305) rejects the view that Herod attached importance to a mar¬ 
riage connection with the Hasmoneans for the sake of justifying his legal posi¬ 
tion as king. According to Hellenistic concepts, he contends, the victor in war 
had no need of juridical support from the previous regime. Moreover, Herod 
gained nothing so far as winning the affection of the Jews by his marriage, since 
the Hasmoneans were not held in favor by the populace. We may reply, how¬ 
ever, that Herod, to judge from Josephus’ and the Talmud’s references to him, 
was keenly aware of the fact that according to Jewish law he was of questionable 
stock, since there is no evidence as to whether his mother was properly 
converted, and thus was not qualified for the kingship, which is open only to 
born Jews according to the Bible (Deuteronomy 17. 15), and he hoped to rectify 
this by his marriage to a true Hasmonean. 

Deltombe (1306) has a brief popular survey, based primarily on Antiq¬ 
uities 15. 23—246. 

Gray (1307) oversimplifies in asserting that Herod married Mariamne in 
order to legitimize his claim to the throne; but, we must add, there is a good 
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deal of evidence in Josephus that Herod’s marriage was, at least to a great 
degree, a love-affair. 


14.15: Herod and Cleopatra 

(1307a) Oliver C. de C. Ellis: Cleopatra in the Tide of Time. London 1947. 

(1307b) Aleksander Krawczuk: Kleopatra. Wroclaw 1969. 

(1307c) Jack Lindsay: Cleopatra. New York 1971. 

(1307d) Michael Grant: Cleopatra. London 1972. 

(1307e) Auguste Bailly: Cleopatre. Paris 1939. 

(1307f) Hans Volkmann: Kleopatra: Politik und Propaganda. Miinchen 1953. Trans, into 
English by T. J. Cadoux: Cleopatra: A Study in Politics and Propaganda. London 
1958. 

Ellis (1307a), pp. 71 — 73, has a popular account in which he calls Josephus 
the most contemptible denigrator of all. He states that Josephus’ remark that 
Cleopatra trapped Herod into intimacy is one to make Hell shout with laughter. 

I have not seen Krawczuk (1307b), pp. 214—217, who deals with Herod 
and Cleopatra. 

Lindsay (1307c), p. 241, notes that attempts have been made to show that 
Antony visited Cleopatra in 38, but that this visit, which is inherently more than 
unlikely, is based upon an error in Josephus, who puts Egypt instead of Athens 
(Ant. 14. 447). Lindsay, pp. 258 — 259, comments briefly on Herod’s contro¬ 
versy with Cleopatra in 35 B.C.E. 

Grant (1307d), pp. 159 — 160, concludes that Herod’s two main assertions 
(Ant. 15. 97—103), that Cleopatra had tried to seduce him and that his friends 
had with difficulty dissuaded him from killing her, are almost certainly untrue, 
since the principal aim of Herod and of Cleopatra was to remain on good terms 
with Antony. It was only later that Herod tried to gain credit with Octavian by 
saying that he had advised Antony to get rid of her. 

Bailly (1307e), pp. 140—143, presents a popular, uncritical summary of 
Josephus’ account of Cleopatra’s meeting with Herod. 

Volkmann (1307f), pp. 136 — 138, concludes that Josephus’ version of the 
affair of Cleopatra and Herod is hardly credible. Herod, he notes, later joined 
the side of Octavian and consequently wanted to win favor with him by show¬ 
ing how he had resisted Cleopatra’s advances. 


14.16: Herod as Messiah 

(1308) Abraham Schalit: King Herod: the Man and His Work (in Hebrew). Jerusalem 

1960. Trans, into German by Jehoschua Amir: Konig Herodes. Der Mann und sein 
Werk (Studia Judaica, 4). Berlin 1968. 

(1309) Wolf Wirgin: On King Herod’s Messianism. In: Israel Exploration Journal 11, 

1961, pp. 153-154. 

(1310) Wolf Wirgin: Bemerkungen zu dem Artikel iiber „Die Herkunft des Herodes." In: 
Annual of the Swedish Theological Institute 3, 1964, pp. 151 — 154. 
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(1311) Abraham Schalit: Die 'herodianischen’ Patriarchen und der 'davidische’ Herodes. 

In: Annual of the Swedish Theological Institute 6, 1967—68, pp. 114—123. 

(1312) Ernst Hammerschmidt: Konigsideologie im spatantiken Judentum. In: Zeitschrift 
der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft 113, 1963—64, pp. 493 — 511. 

Schalit (1308), in particular, noting that the fourth-century Epiphanius 
(Panarion, Heresy 20. 1) mentions that the Herodians called Herod XQLOxog, has 
stressed that Herod had Messianic aspirations. 

Wirgin (1309) notes that this theory is supported by Herod’s portrayal on 
coins in a manner similar to Castor and Pollux, the Savior-gods. We may 
suggest, however, that the Jews would not have seen the parallel, and that even if 
they had seen it, they would have resented it. In general, we may note, Herod 
was aware of Jewish sensibilities in not putting images or his portrait on coins. 

Wirgin (1310) reiterates his view, asserting that Herod’s coins do have 
non-Jewish symbols, thus showing that Herod’s Messianism was different from 
that of the prophets. As Messiah, says Wirgin, Herod must have regarded it as 
his task to free Israel from foreign rule, but he realized that this was impossible. We 
may comment, however, that the concept of the Messiah and of his functions 
was still very fluid at this time, as we see from the Talmud, the Dead Sea Scrolls, 
and the Pseudepigrapha. 

Schalit (1311) further discusses Herod’s Messianism and, in particular, 
the significance of the statement (Ant. 14. 455) that Herod was 0£O(piX.rjg 
('beloved of G-d’) — Theodoret’s assertion connecting Herod with the Jewish 
patriarchs. 

Hammerschmidt (1312) says that Herod, realizing that because of his 
Edomite descent he could not attain power as high priest, sought, in compensa¬ 
tion, recognition as the Messiah, as Schalit has shown. 


14.17: Herod’s Death 

(1313) Isidore Levy: Les deux Livres des Maccabees et le livre hebraique des Hasmoneens. 
In: Semitica 5, 1955, pp. 15 — 36. 

(1314) Josef Meyshan: Diagnosis of the Mortal Diseases of Herod the Great and Herod 
Agrippa (in Hebrew). In: Harefuah 53, 1957, pp. 154 — 155. 

(1315) A. T. Sandison: The Last Illness of Herod the Great, King of Judaea. In: Medical 
History 11.4, 1967, pp. 381—388. 

Levy (1313) draws an interesting comparison between the last illness of 
Herod (War 1. 647—656 and Antiquities 17. 146—170) and the final illness of 
Antiochus Epiphanes (II Maccabees 9. 5) and suggests that the biography of 
Herod, which was Josephus’ prime source, furnished the author of II Maccabees 
with the elements of his account. But, we may reply, it is always possible that 
both (and Agrippa I as well) had the same disease. 

Meyshan (1314) diagnoses the disease which caused the deaths of Herod 
and of his grandson Agrippa I, namely a malignant tumor of the pancreas with 
metastases in the peritoneum and thorax and thrombosis of veins of the abdomen 
and lower extremities. 
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Sandison (1315), basing himself on War 1. 656ff. and Antiquities 17. 
168ff., declares that Josephus has given us a detailed and probably reliable 
picture of Herod’s last days. Herod’s death may have been due to a combination 
of congestive cardiac failure and terminal uraemia with traumatic myiasis of the 
genitalia. Alternative diagnoses are hepatic cirrhosis and amoebic dysentery. 


14.18: The Aftermath of Herod’s Death 

(1316) Robert Eisler: Hebrew Scrolls: Further Evidence for Their Pre-Christian Date. In: 

The Modern Churchman 39, 1949, pp. 284—287. 

(1317) William R. Farmer: Judas, Simon and Athronges. In: New Testament Studies 4, 
1957-58, pp. 147-155. 

(1318) Walther John: Zu den Familienverhaltnissen des P. Quinctilius Varus. In: Hermes 
86, 1958, pp. 251-255. 

(1319) Marianus de Jonge: xQWd, X(? iax °S> avxCxQiOTog, xQlopa, xe i0Xiav °6 Philo und 
Josephus. In: Gerhard Kittel, Theologisches Worterbuch zum Neuen Testament. 
Vol. 9. Stuttgart 1973. Pp. 511-512. 

Eisler (1316) identifies the Gibor in the Dead Sea Scrolls’ 'War of the Sons 
of Light and the Sons of Darkness’ with the royal slave Simon of Peraea (War 2. 
57—59; Ant. 17. 273—277; Tacitus, Histories 5. 9), who usurped power after 
the death of Herod; but there is little evidence in Josephus to support this sug¬ 
gestion other than the statement that Simon plundered Jericho, which is not far 
from the Dead Sea. 

Farmer (1317) suggests that Judas, Simon, and Athronges, the three 
brigands who sought the throne after Herod’s death (War 2. 56—65; Ant. 17. 
271—284), may have rested their royal claims upon the basis of Maccabean 
descent; but, we may comment, the only evidence that he offers of such descent 
is the names of Judas and Simon (which, however, were not merely familiar 
Maccabean names but extremely common names in general, as inscriptions and 
literary evidence in the Talmud show); and the assertion, for which there is no 
evidence, that Athronges was the son of the last Hasmonean king Antigonus has 
even less to recommend it. His suggestion that Josephus’ source might have been 
ignorant of such Maccabean connections or that he purposely suppressed such 
information seems unlikely in view of Josephus’ explicit statement (Ant. 17. 
278) that Athronges, at least, was not distinguished by the position of his an¬ 
cestors. 

John (1318), commenting on the Roman governor of Syria, Varus, who 
put down the brigandage which ensued in Judaea after Herod’s death, notes the 
contradiction between War 2. 68, which says that Varus’ friend Gaius was 
responsible for the capture of Sepphoris, and Antiquities 17. 288, which says 
that it was his son who achieved this, though he does state that Varus turned 
over part of his army to one of his friends, presumably Gaius, for this purpose. 
John suggests that Josephus had a corrupt source and was himself careless and is 
here to be corrected by the version in Seneca the Elder’s 'Controversiae’ and in 
inscriptions. 
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De Jonge (1319) remarks that it is noteworthy that Josephus does not 
describe as messiahs Judas ben Hiskiah, Simon, and Athronges, who claimed the 
throne after Herod’s death. 


14.19: The Herodian Family in General 

(1320) R. E. Harlan: Evidence of the Hellenistic Influence of the Herods upon New 
Testament History. Diss., Southern Baptist Seminary, Louisville, Kentucky 1943. 
(1321) Felix-Marie Abel: Exils et tombeaux des Herodes. In: Revue Biblique 53, 1946, pp. 
56-74. 

(1322) Louis H. Feldman: Asinius Pollio and His Jewish Interests, In: Transactions of the 
American Philological Association 84, 1953, pp. 73 — 80. 

(1323) Fritz-Otto Busch (= Peter Cornelissen, pseudonym): Was begab sich aber zu 
der Zeit. Hamburg 1956 (= Gold und Myrrhe. Die Herodier und ihre Zeit. Hannover 
1956). Trans, into English by Ernest W. Dickes: The Five Herods. London 1958. 
(1324) Fritz-Otto Busch: Die Bibel nennt ihre Namen. Gestalten und Ereignisse der 
grofien Zeitenwende 100 v.Chr. bis 100 n. Chr. im Land der Bibel (Heyne Sachbuch, 
no. 41). Munchen 1965. 

(1325) Stewart Perowne: The Later Herods: The Political Background of the New Testa¬ 
ment. London 1958. Trans, into German by Hartmut Schmokel: Herodier, Romer 
und Juden. Stuttgart 1958. 

(1326) Abraham Schalit: Herodes und seine Nachfolger. In: Hans J. Schultz, ed., Kon- 
texte, vol. 3. Stuttgart 1966. Pp. 34—42. 

(1327) Mario Pani: Roma e i re d’oriente da Augusto a Tiberio (Pubblicazioni della Facolta 
di Lettere e Filosofia dell’Universita di Bari). Bari 1972. 

(1327a) A. Kindler: A Coin of Herod Philip — the Earliest Portrait of a Herodian Ruler. In: 
Israel Exploration Journal 21, 1971, pp. 161 — 163. 

I have not seen Harlan’s (1320) dissertation. 

Abel (1321) is a survey, with emphasis on the archaeological remains, of 
Antipater, Phasael, Joseph (son of Antipater), Mariamne, Pheroras, Herod’s 
sons Alexander and Aristobulus, Antipater son of Herod, the Herodeion, Arch- 
elaus, Philip the Tetrarch, Antipas and Herodias, and Agrippa I and II. 

I (1322) identify the Pollio (Ant. 15. 343) to whose home in Rome Herod 
sent his sons to complete their education as Asinius Pollio, Julius Caesar’s con¬ 
fidant, and suggest that by having them stay at the home of Pollio, who 
apparently was friendly to Judaism, he was attempting to have them educated in 
an atmosphere sympathetic to Judaism. 

Busch (1323)(1324) has popular accounts of Herod I, Herod Archelaus, 
Herod Antipas, Herod Agrippal, and Herod Agrippa II, as well as a chapter on 
the destruction of Jerusalem and a brief account of Josephus’ life. 

Perowne (1325) has a popular account which follows Josephus closely. It 
is delightful in its style, though as noted above, definitely biased in favor of 
Herod. 

Schalit (1326) presents a brief popular survey attempting to rehabilitate 
Herod and his successors. 

Pani (1327) concentrates, in particular, on Archaelaus, the king of Cappa¬ 
docia, whose daughter married Herod’s son Alexander. In a learned and in- 
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genious, but ultimately unconvincing, argument, he claims that Josephus’ 
account of Archelaus is inaccurate, that it was Archelaus who was actually 
behind the plot to kill Herod, and that Herod’s sons Alexander and Aristobulus 
had actually engaged in the plot against Herod only because they could rely on 
Alexander’s father-in-law. Josephus, we may comment, was certainly aware 
(Ant. 16. 325) of the fact that Herod had charged Archelaus with having plotted 
with Alexander against him. If this charge were true, we may ask, what motive 
would Josephus have to withhold this conclusion? 

Kindler (1327a) notes that whereas Herod Archelaus and Herod Antipas 
had, in deference to Jewish religious sensibilities, avoided representation of 
pagan emblems on coins, their brother Herod Philip, who ruled over a pre¬ 
dominantly non-Jewish population, took the liberty to mint coins with his own 
likeness and that of the Emperor upon them. 


14.20: Phasael and Archelaus 

(1328) Berndt Schaller: Phasael. In: August Pauly and Georg Wissowa, edd., Real- 
encyclopadie der klassischen Altertumswissenschaft, Supplement 12, 1970, cols. 1084— 
1086. 

(1329) W. Rees: Archelaus, Son of Herod. In: Scripture 4, 1951, pp. 348—355. 

Schaller (1328) asserts that Josephus, who is here following his source 
Nicolaus of Damascus, is unjustified in placing Phasael entirely in the shadow of 
his brother Herod. 

Rees (1329) suggests that Josephus does not give the full story of Archelaus’ 
fall and infers from Strabo and Dio Cassius that the charge against him was 
disloyalty to Rome. To judge from parallel dismissals by Roman emperors, we 
may comment, it seems not unlikely that Archelaus’ accusers charged him with 
disloyalty to Rome: the anger of the Emperor (Ant. 17. 343) and the punishment 
of banishment would be consonant with this theory. 


14.21: Herod Antipas and Herodias 

(1330) Victor E. Harlow: The Destroyer of Jesus: The Story of Herod Antipas, Tetrarch 
of Galilee. Oklahoma City 1953; 1954. 

(1331) Jacob Jervell: Herodes Antipas og hans plass i evangelieoverleveringen (i.e. Herod 
Antipas and His Place in the Gospel Tradition). In: Norsk Teologisk Tidsskrift 61, 
1960, pp. 28-40. 

(1332) Walter Otto: Herodes I. In: August Pauly and Georg Wissowa, edd., Real- 
encyclopadie der klassischen Altertumswissenschaft, Supplement 2, 1913, cols. 1—205. 

(1333) Guy Schofield: Crime before Calvary: Herodias, Herod Antipas, and Pontius 
Pilate: A New Interpolation. London 1960. 

(1334) Frederick F. Bruce: Herod Antipas, Tetrarch of Galilee and Peraea. In: Annual of 
the Leeds University Oriental Society 5, 1963—65, pp. 6—23. 

(1335) Harold W. Hoehner: Herod Antipas. Cambridge 1972. 

(1336) Leon Herrmann: Herodiade. In: Revue des Etudes juives 132, 1973, pp. 49—63. 
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(1337) Felix-Marie Abel: Exils et tombeaux des Herodes. In: Revue Biblique 53, 1946, pp. 
56-74. 

(1338) Henri Crouzel: Le lieu d’exil d’Herode Antipas et l’Herodiade selon Flavius Jo- 
sephe. In: Studia Patristica 10.1 (Texte und Untersuchungen, vol. 107). East Berlin 
1970. Pp. 275-280. 

(1339) Henri Crouzel: L’exil d’Herode Antipas et d’Herodiade a Lugdunum Convenarum 
(Saint-Bertrand-des-Comminges). In: Bulletin de Litterature Ecclesiastique 72, 1971, 
pp. 224-225. 

(1340) Lucetta Mowry: A Greek Inscription at Jathum in Transjordan. In: Bulletin of the 
American Schools of Oriental Research 132, 1953, pp. 34 — 41. 

(1340a) Manfred Lammer: Griechische Wettkampfe in Galilaa unter der Herrschaft des 
Herodes Antipas. In: Kolner Beitrage zur Sportwissenschaft 5, 1976, pp. 37—67. 

Harlow (1330) presents a vivid, popular account of Herod Antipas, 
marked by uncritical use of Josephus. 

Jervell (1331) attempts to correct the portrayal of Otto (1332) by making 
Antipas more of a Jewish nationalist and less of a Hellenizer and friend of the 
Romans. 

Schofield (1333) presents a popular, speculative, and journalistic recon¬ 
struction of events. 

Bruce (1334) has a general survey of Antipas’ life. As to the account in 
Antiquities 18. 101 — 105, he concludes that there is no reason for doubting Jo¬ 
sephus’ accuracy, since his personal interests were not involved. 

Hoehner (1335), who shows little or no acquaintance with Hebrew 
sources, ancient or modern, says that Josephus is biased against Antipas and in 
favor of his opponents Agrippa I and the latter’s son Agrippall. He is skeptical 
of Josephus’ statement that Antipas conspired with Sejanus against Tiberius (Ant. 
18. 250), since this accusation is never proven. Unfortunately Hoehner tries 
too hard to clear the Galilaeans of the charge of being political rebels. 

Herrmann (1336) presents a critical examination of the traditions about 
Herodias in Josephus, in the Slavonic Josephus (2. 9. 7 = War 2. 168), the New 
Testament, and the 'Sibylline Oracles’ (1. 336—337), and concludes that in all 
these sources, especially the Slavonic Josephus and the New Testament, there 
are preconceived views which distort historical reality. He prefers the account in 
the authentic texts of Josephus which makes no mention of Herodias’ complicity 
in John’s death. As to Josephus’ statement making her responsible for the dis¬ 
grace and exile of Herod Antipas, he remarks that this may reflect Josephus’ 
partiality to Agrippa I, who was on bad terms with his sister Herodias. 

Abel (1337), noting that according to Antiquities 18. 252, Antipas and his 
wife Herodias were exiled to Lyons in Gaul, whereas, according to War 2. 183, 
they were banished to Spain, concludes that the hypothesis that they were exiled 
to Lugdunum Convenarum (modern Comminges) in the French Pyrenees 
(where there is a very ancient local tradition that Herod and Herodias sojourned) 
is attractive but not conclusive. 

Crouzel (1338)(1339) is more positive in accepting this tradition. He 
rightly concludes that Strabo could not have meant Antipas in 16. 2, 46, where 
he speaks of a son of Herod exiled among the Gallic Allobroges (which would 
favor Lyons in Gaul), but rather Archelaus, who indeed was exiled to Gaul 
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according to Antiquities 17. 15. Strabo, as Crouzel notes, died in 23/24, 
whereas Antipas was not exiled until 39. 

Mowry (1340) infers from the manner in which Aretas’ daughter, Herod 
the Tetrarch’s divorced wife, was taken under the protection of one oTpatriYog 
after another (Ant. 18. 112) and finally delivered to the fortress of Machaerus 
that such territories were under the control of local native officials and that their 
authority was limited to their own particular region. 

I have not seen Lammer (1340a). 



15: The Period after Herod until the Outbreak of the War 
against the Romans 


15.0: Josephus on Parthian Affairs (Antiquities 18. 39—52, etc.) 

(1341) Louis H. Feldman: Selected Literature on Parthian Affairs (Ant. xviii. 39 — 52, etc.). 
Appendix H. In: Josephus, vol. 9, Jewish Antiquities, Books XVIII —XX (Loeb 
Classical Library). London 1965. Pp. 567—568. 

(1342) Neilson C. Debevoise: A Political History of Parthia. Chicago 1938. 

(1343) Alfred von Gutschmid: Geschichte Irans und seiner Nachbarlander. Tubingen 1888. 

(1344) Werner Schur: Parthia. In: August Pauly and Georg Wissowa, edd., Real- 
encyclopadie der klassischen Altertumswissenschaft 18.3, 1949, cols. 1968—2029. 

(1345) Carsten Colpe: Die Arsakiden bei Josephus. In: Otto Betz, Klaus Haacker, 
Martin Hengel, edd., Josephus-Studien: Untersuchungen zu Josephus, dem antiken 
Judentum und dem Neuen Testament, Otto Michel zum 70. Geburtstag gewidmet. 
Gottingen 1974. Pp. 97-108. 

(1346) Ulrich Kahrstedt: Artabanos III und seine Erben. Berlin 1950. 

(1347) Albino Garzetti: La data dell’incontro all’ Eufrate di ArtabanoIII et L. Vitellio 
legato di Siria. In: Studi Aristide Calderini e Roberto Paribeni. Vol. 1. Milan 1956. 
Pp. 211-229. 

(1348) Karl-Heinz Ziegler: Die Beziehungen zwischen Rom und dem Partherreich; ein 
Beitrag zur Geschichte des Volkerrechts. Wiesbaden 1964. 

(1349) Eugen Taubler: Die Parthernachrichten bei Josephus. Berlin 1904. 

(1350) Hildegarde Lewy: The Genesis of the Faulty Persian Chronology. In: Journal of the 
American Oriental Society 64, 1944, pp. 197—214. 

(1351) Chester C. McCown: Epigraphic Gleanings in Transjordan. In: Bulletin of the 
American Schools of Oriental Research 66, 1937, pp. 19—21. 

(1352) B. Simonetta: Note di numismatica partica. Vonone II, Vologese I e Vardane II. In: 
Rivista Italiana di Numismatica 60, 1958, pp. 3—10. 

(1352a) Isaiah Gafni: Babylonian Jewry and Its Institutions in the Period of the Talmud 
(in Hebrew). Jerusalem 1975. 

(1352b) Isaiah Gafni: The Jewish Community of Babylonia. In: Immanuel 8, 1978. pp. 
58-68. 

(1352c) Jacob Neusner: The Jews East of the Euphrates and the Roman Empire. I. 1st—3rd 
Centuries A.D. In: Hildegard Temporini and Wolfgang Haase, edd., Aufstieg 
und Niedergang der romischen Welt, vol. 2.9.1, 1976. Pp. 46—69. 

(1352d) Geo Widengren: The Status of the Jews in the Sassanian Empire. In: Iranica 
Antiqua 1, 1961, pp. 117—162. 

(1352e) David J. Ladouceur: Studies in the Language and Historiography of Flavius Jo¬ 
sephus. Diss., Ph.D., Brown University, Providence 1976. 


A select bibliography on this subject will be found in my Loeb volume 
(1341). 
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Debevoise (1342) is, on the whole, a disappointing book which tends to 
follow Gutschmid (1343) without showing much originality and making little 
use of the discoveries at Dura-Europos. He notes how often Josephus’ account 
of Parthian affairs has been confirmed from numismatic sources, When Josephus 
and Tacitus cover the same ground, Josephus is, he contends, regularly to be 
preferred. 

Schur (1344) regularly follows Tacitus, especially when supported by 
numismatic finds, against Josephus. We may suggest that Josephus’ knowledge 
of Aramaic, the language of populous Jewish communities in Babylonia, might 
well have given him a more direct knowledge of events involving the Parthians 
than was available to Tacitus. 

Colpe (1345) traces Josephus’ anti-Parthian bias in the major passages 
dealing with Parthian history before the dynasty of Phraates IV (38 B.C.E.) and 
notes a more objective and more reliable approach in the passages dealing with 
matters from the time of Augustus on. The change, he suggests, is due to the 
fact that the Romans had, in the meantime, concluded treaties with the Parthians; 
hence Josephus has no ground to display hatred for the Parthians. 

Kahrstadt (1346) has a not always convincing attempt to co-ordinate Jo¬ 
sephus with other sources, particularly with respect to the Parthian kings 
Gotarzes and Vardanes, as well as with regard to Izates. He rejects the statement 
of Josephus (Ant. 18. 48) that Artabanus was king of Media before he became 
king of Parthia on the ground that it is contradicted by Tacitus (Annals 2. 31 
and 6. 36. 4), but, as noted above, there is good reason to believe that Tacitus is 
a less reliable source for Parthian affairs than is Josephus. 

Garzetti (1347), on the basis of Antiquities 18. 96—100, among other 
citations, reaches a date at the end of the spring or the beginning of the summer 
of 37 for the meeting of Artabanus III and Vitellius. 

Ziegler (1348), pp. 45-96, follows Gutschmid (1343) and Taubler 
(1349) in accepting Josephus’ account of the meeting on the Euphrates between 
Artabanus III and Vitellius (Ant. 18. 101 — 102), as against the accounts of Sue¬ 
tonius (Caligula 14. 3) and Dio Cassius (59. 27. 3). He rightly regards the dinner 
given by Herod the tetrarch on this occasion as merely opportunistic. Ziegler 
seeks to see in this meeting a step toward the development of acceptance by 
the Romans of parity with Parthia; but, as Ziegler admits, even Josephus’ 
version concedes that the Parthians sent gifts and hostages to the Romans. 

Lewy (1350) acknowledges Josephus’ reliability in matters pertaining to 
Babylonia. She also accepts the Persian tradition that it was King Gudarz who is 
the nameless leader who destroyed Anilaeus’ army. As to Josephus’ account of 
Phraataces’ marriage to his mother Musa (Thesmusa, Ant. 18. 39—43), she notes 
that Darius I had similarly legitimatized his rule by marrying the sister-wife 
Atossa of his predecessor Cambyses and her sister Artystone (Herodotus 3. 88, 
7. 69, 7. 72). Again, Josephus’ statement (Ant. 18. 374) that Seleucia was in the 
hands of the Greeks is substantiated by Tacitus (Annals 6. 42). 

McCown (1351) asserts that the closest parallel to the name Ktivetpog 
found on a sarcophagus in Marwa in Transjordan is KCvvapog, the Parthian king 
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mentioned by Josephus (Ant. 20. 63 — 65); but, we may comment, he goes too 
far in seeking to identify them. 

Simonetta (1352) uses numismatic evidence in dating the reigns of the 
Parthian kings (Ant. 20. 69 — 74) Vonones II (December, 51) and Vologeses 
(September, 51—March, 50) and in determining the blood-relationships among 
them. 

Gafni (1352a) has a collection of sources, including Josephus, with very 
brief narrative and notes, on Babylonian Jewry, with emphasis on Asinaeus and 
Anilaeus (Ant. 18. 310 — 373) and the conversion of Adiabene (Ant. 20. 17—96). 

Gafni (1352b), in a brief summary, uncritical of Josephus, has a translation 
of the introduction to his 'Babylonian Jewry and Its Institutions in the Period of 
the Talmud’. He concludes that the Babylonian Jews shared the animosity of the 
Parthians against the Romans, and that the feudal regime of the Parthian rulers 
permitted the Babylonian Jews to live according to the special way of Judaism 
and thus to substitute the Parthian rulers for the Romans. 

Neusner (1352c), pp. 48ff., deals with the accounts of the Parthians in 
Josephus. He finds in Antiquities 12. 419 — 421 historical foundation for the 
story of a Parthian embassy to Alexander Jannaeus, as mentioned in the Jeru¬ 
salem Talmud (Berakhoth 7. 2, Nazir 5. 3), inasmuch as the successes of 
Tigranes I of Armenia alarmed both Jannaeus and the Parthians, and it would 
thus certainly have made sense for the Parthians to come to an agreement with 
Jannaeus to oppose a power threatening both nations. 

Widengren (1352d) notes that political relations between the Jews and 
the Parthians were sometimes very close in fighting their common enemy, the 
Romans. In particular, a close relation existed between the Jews of Palestine and 
Mesopotamia, on the one hand, and the Parthian vassal kingdom of Adiabene, 
on the other hand, under its Jewish royal house. 

Ladouceur (1352e), commenting on Roman-Parthian relations, concludes 
that Josephus selects his references to Parthia very carefully. His omission of 
amicable relations between Jews and Parthians may be due to his realistic con¬ 
viction that Jewish welfare was closely bound up with the Romans rather than 
with dreams of Parthian victory. 


15.1: The Autonomous Jewish State of Anilaeus and Asinaeus under the 
Parthians 

(1353) Geo Widengren: Quelques rapports entre Juifs et Iraniens a l’epoque des Parthes. 
In: Supplements to Vetus Testamentum, 4 (Volume du Congres. Strasbourg 1956). 
Leiden 1957. Pp. 197—241. 

(1354) Moshe Greenberg: Another Look at Rachel’s Theft of the Teraphim. In: Journal of 
Biblical Literature 81, 1962, pp. 239—248. 

(1355) Jacob Neusner: Parthian Political Ideology. In: Iranica Antiqua 3, 1963, pp. 40—59. 
(1356) Jacob Neusner: A History of the Jews in Babylonia. Vol. 1: The Parthian Period. 
Leiden 1965; 2nd ed., 1969. 

(1357) Abraham Schalit: Evidence of an Aramaic Source in Josephus’ 'Antiquities of the 
Jews’. In: Annual of the Swedish Theological Institute 4, 1965, pp. 163 — 188. Trans. 
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into German by Jakob Miitelmann in: Abraham Schalit, ed., Zur Josephus-For- 
schung (Wege der Forschung, 84). Darmstadt 1973. Pp. 367—400. 

(1358) Naomi G. Cohen: Asinaeus and Anilaeus: Additional Comments to Josephus’ 'Antiq¬ 
uities of the Jews’. In: Annual of the Swedish Theological Institute 10, 1975 — 76, pp. 
30-37. 

Widengren (1353) comments, in particular, on assimilation to Parthian 
ways as seen notably in the case of Asinaeus and Anilaeus (Ant. 18. 310—379) 
and their disregard of the Jewish laws of marriage. 

Greenberg (1354) cites the Parthian general’s wife with whom Anilaeus 
had an affair and who followed her ancestral custom in taking her household 
gods with her when she left home as explaining the motive of Rachel’s theft of 
the household gods in Genesis 31. 19. 

Neusner (1355), pp. 51 — 54, (1356), pp. 50—58, argues that Josephus’ 
account of the robber-barons Anilaeus and Asinaeus is plausible, since Jewish 
autonomy would secure peace for vital territories near the capital and exploit 
connections with the Jews in Roman Palestine. Of course, we may add, it was 
not the Parthians’ original intention to tolerate such a state, but when the 
brothers prevailed in battle they made a virtue of necessity. 

Schalit (1357) ingeniously discerns an Aramaic word ketila in Antiquities 
18. 343 (ktiXxojv, klticov) and concludes that Antiquities 18. 310 — 379, dealing 
with Asinaeus and Anilaeus, lay before Josephus in a Greek translation which 
goes back to an Aramaic original. He similarly finds evidence of an Aramaic 
source behind Antiquities 20. 17—90 on Izates, because pEYCtkoQQfjpova (Ant. 
20. 90), “speaking big”, is a translation of Daniel 7. 8 and 20; and since this is 
an integral part of Izates’ prayer, which was presumably originally composed in 
Aramaic, the language of Adiabene, the whole story of Izates was in Aramaic. 
The word KTikCtov is certainly strange, and the fact that there are so many 
variants in the manuscripts is an indication that copyists through the ages found 
it hard to understand; it may thus well be that the word is Aramaic, which 
indeed was the language of the Jews of Babylonia. However, we may object, the 
phrase containing pEyakoQQfjpova is found only in the editio princeps and not in 
any of the manuscripts; and since this word is also found in the Septuagint 
version of Psalm 11 (12). 4, there is no proof that this passage goes back to the 
Aramaic of Daniel (the Septuagint version of which has a different translation, 
kakouv pEYOtka, for this phrase). 

Cohen (1358) provides additional support for Schalit’s theory that Jo¬ 
sephus’ source at second-hand for the Asinaeus-Anilaeus episode was in Aramaic. 
She concludes that the trade to which the orphan lads had originally been ap¬ 
prenticed by their mother (Ant. 18. 314) was not weaving but the manufacture 
of scale armor, the Aramaic homonym having been mistranslated. 


15.2: Josephus on Arab Affairs (cf. 25.21) 

(1358a) Franz Altheim and Ruth Stiehl: Die Araber in der Alten Welt. Vol. 1. Berlin 1964. 
(1358b) John I. Lawlor: The Nabataeans in Flistorical Perspective. Grand Rapids 1974. 
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(1358c) Mel Wacks: Judaean Jottings: Rex Aretas. In: Shekel 9.6, Nov.—Dec. 1976, pp. 
17-19. 

(1358d) Avraham Negev: The Nabateans and the Provincia Arabia. In: Hildegard Tem- 
porini and Wolfgang Haase, edd., Aufstieg und Niedergang der romischen Welt, 
Vol. 2.8, 1977, pp. 520-686. 

Altheim and Stiehl (1358a), pp. 350—354, correlate Antiquities 14. 77ff., 
on the Ituraeans and Edessa, with the numismatic evidence. 

Lawlor (1358b), in a disappointing work which shows acquaintance with 
secondary works in English only, comments, in particular, on Josephus as an 
historical source (pp. 18 — 19), on Aretas III (pp. 34—46), on Malchus II and his 
wars against the Jews (pp. 51—65), on Obadas II and Syllaeus (pp. 91 — 101), on 
Aretas IV and Nabataean maturity (pp. 103 — 118), on Abias the Arab’s battle 
with Izates (pp. 119—120), and on Malchus III (pp. 121 — 122). 

I have not seen Wacks (1358c). [See infra, p. 926.] 

Negev (1358d) frequently cites Josephus, noting his lacunae and improb¬ 
abilities in co-ordinating him with archaeological finds in his history of the late 
Persian and Hellenistic periods through the middle Nabataean period (30 
B.C.E. —70 C.E.) and the late Nabataean period (70 — 106 C.E.). 


15.3: The Ituraeans 

(1358e) Shimon Dor: The Historical Background of the Settlements of the Hermon (in He¬ 
brew). In: Shimon Applebaum, ed., The Hermon and Its Foothills. Jerusalem 1978. 
Pp. 142-151. 

Dor (1358e) discusses the boundaries of Ituraea, traces the contacts 
between the Jews and the Ituraeans, and stresses the forced conversion of the 
Ituraeans by Aristobulus I (Ant. 13.318—319), citing the evidence in Talmudic 
literature of converts in the region. 


15.4: Josephus on Petty States in Asia Minor and Vicinity 

(1358f) A. B. Bosworth: Arrian and the Alani. In: Harvard Studies in Classical Philology 
81, 1977, pp. 217-255. 

(1358g) Richard D. Sullivan: The Dynasty of Commagene. In: Hildegard Temporini 
and Wolfgang Haase, edd., Aufstieg und Niedergang der romischen Welt, Vol. 2.8, 
1977, pp. 732-798. 

Bosworth ( 1358 f) notes that Josephus (Ant. 18.97) identifies the Sarma- 
tians with the Alani. The Alani, however, cannot have given the Iberians passage 
through the Caspian Gates, since the Gates were in Iberian territory. Tacitus, 
however, says explicitly that it was the Iberians who admitted their allies 
through the Caspian Gates. The editio princeps was therefore right in emending 
to ’Akavoug in Antiquities 18. 97. 

Sullivan ( 1358g) cites Josephus often in his account of the dynasty of 
Commagene, its composition, policies, participation in dynastic intermarriage, 
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and activity during the period when the empires of the Romans and of the 
Parthians allied themselves with the dynasties on both sides of the Euphrates. 


15.5: The Emperor Augustus and the Jews 

(1359) Solomon Zeitlin: The Edict of Augustus Caesar in Relation to the Judaeans of Asia. 

In: Jewish Quarterly Review 55, 1964—65, pp. 160—163. 

That Josephus’ account of Augustus is incomplete, if not slanted, may be 
deduced from the fact that Suetonius (Augustus 93) mentions that Augustus 
praised his grandson Gaius for not offering prayers to the Jewish G-d when he 
visited Jerusalem. To judge from Josephus, Augustus showered favors on the 
Jews; his omission of this incident, which must have created a stir at the time, 
can only, we must conclude, be counted as deliberate. 

Zeitlin (1359) comments on Augustus’ edict (Ant. 16. 162 — 165), issued at 
the intervention of Herod in 8 B.C.E., excusing the Jews of Asia Minor from 
appearing in court on the Sabbath and on Friday afternoon. 


15.6: The Emperor Tiberius and the Jews 

(1360) Louis H. Feldman: Selected Literature on the Expulsion of the Jews by Tiberius 
(Ant. xviii. 65 — 84). Appendix L. In: Josephus, vol. 9, Jewish Antiquities, Books 
XVIII —XX (Loeb Classical Library), London 1965. P. 576. 

(1361) Robert S. Rogers: Tiberius’ Travels, A.D. 26—37. In: Classical Weekly 39, 1945—46, 
pp. 42 — 44. 

(1362) Jean Beranger: Recherches sur 1’Aspect Ideologique du Principat (Schweizerische 
Beitrage zur Altertumswissenschaft, no. 6). Basel 1953. 

(1363) Erich Kostermann: Der Sturz Sejans. In: Hermes 83, 1955, pp. 350—373. 

(1364) Edith Mary Smallwood: Some Notes on the Jews under Tiberius. In: Latomus 15, 
1956, pp. 314-329. 

(1365) Harry J. Leon: The Jews of Ancient Rome. Philadelphia 1960. 

(1366) Ernest L. Abel: Were the Jews Banished from Rome in 19 A.D.? In: Revue des 
Etudes juives 127, 1968, pp. 383—386. 

(1366a) Geza Alfoldy: La politique provinciale de Tibere. In: Latomus 24, 1965, pp. 
824-844. 

(1366b) Leon Herrmann: Chrestos. Temoignages pai'ens et juifs sur le christianisme du pre¬ 
mier siecle. Bruxelles 1970. 

(1366c) Wolfgang Orth: Die Provinzialpolitik des Tiberius. Diss., Miinchen 1970. 
(1366d) P. W. Barnett: Under Tiberius All Was Quiet. In: New Testament Studies 21, 
1974-75, pp. 564-571. 

I (1360) have a select bibliography on the expulsion of the Jews from Rome 
by Tiberius. 

Rogers (1361) notes that Tiberius’ journey to Tusculum in 36 rests on Jo¬ 
sephus’ testimony (Ant. 18. 179) alone, but that Josephus had the means to be 
well-informed; and the considerable detail which he offers adds credibility to his 
account. 
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Beranger (1362), discussing the discrepancy between War 2. 180, which 
gives the length of Tiberius’ reign as twenty-two years, six months, and three 
days, and Antiquities 18.224, which says that he reigned twenty-two years, 
five months, and three days, suggests that Josephus had before him a Latin text 
which read A XXII M V D III, and that the stroke of the D caused confusion. 
We may comment that the theory that Josephus used a Latin source is certainly 
possible, though not proven. Inasmuch as the two texts almost exactly agree, 
most likely there is a copyist’s error, and indeed we may note that the editio 
princeps for Antiquities 18.224 is in agreement with War 2. 180. The fact that 
Josephus differs both with Tacitus, who has twenty-two years, six months, and 
twenty-eight days, and Dio Cassius, who has twenty-two years, seven months, 
and seven days would indicate that both the 'War’ and the 'Antiquities’ have a 
common source which is different from that of Tacitus and Dio. Niese’s theory 
that Josephus used a Jewish method of computing reigns from the first of Nisan 
is highly unlikely, since there is no evidence that Jews applied this method, 
which they used for their own kings, to the kings of other nations; and Beran¬ 
ger rightly rejects it. 

Kostermann (1363) notes that Josephus’ report on the plot of Sejanus is 
supported by Dio’s account. 

Smallwood (1364) plausibly concludes that the real reason for Tiberius’ 
measures against the Jews in 19 (Ant. 18. 65ff.) was, as Dio contended, Jewish 
proselytizing, which did indeed, we may note, arouse much resentment be¬ 
cause of the 'illiberalism’ of the Jews and because of the Jews’ tremendous 
success in their missionary activities at the time. Smallwood rejects Josephus’ 
date (ca. 30) for this expulsion but suggests that this is an indication that Jews 
were in some kind of trouble at the time. 

Leon (1365), pp. 16—20, and Abel (1366) agree with Smallwood in ac¬ 
cepting Dio’s version that the Jews were expelled from Rome because of their 
proselytizing activity. Leon suggests that only the foreigners and freedmen were 
expelled, and Abel argues that only the proselytes were driven out, since it 
would have been contrary to existing law, which Tiberius strictly obeyed, to 
banish any citizen without a trial. This, we may comment, seems likely, since 
the Roman writer Tacitus (Annals 2. 85. 4), who is most hostile to the Jews, 
speaks of 4,000 freedmen being sent to Sardinia; and Suetonius, who is likewise 
hostile to them, is careful to mention the proselytes as included in the expulsion. 

Alfoldy (1366a) notes epigraphical evidence, as well as Suetonius and 
Tacitus, confirming Antiquities 18. 169—178, concerning Tiberius’ practice of 
keeping functionaries in provinces for long periods. In general, he concludes, 
Tiberius appointed capable men at the head of provinces, but some of his ap¬ 
pointees were personages of lesser ability, such as Calpurnius Piso and Pilate. 

Herrmann (1366b), pp. 15 — 18, comments on Thallus, the Samaritan freed- 
man of Tiberius (Ant. 18. 167, according to the emendation of Hudson), and the 
repression in Judaea and in Rome under Tiberius (Ant. 18. 69ff., 81 ff.). 

Orth (1366c), pp. 46—47, says that the authenticity of Tiberius’ fable of 
the flies (Ant. 18. 174 — 175) remains highly questionable, since it is not clear 
from what source the author drew, though he declares his view that Josephus is 
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here presenting Tiberius’ own words. He furthermore notes (pp. 72 — 73) that 
Josephus in his statement (Ant. 18. 170) that Tiberius did not replace governors 
or procurators unless they died at their posts is an exaggeration, since Josephus 
knows (Ant. 18. 35, 18. 177) that Valerius Gratus was replaced in Judaea in 26. 
According to Orth the passivity of Tiberius stressed by Josephus reflects a com¬ 
plex and troubled personality. Orth corrects Josephus’ picture of Tiberius’ 
effectiveness as an administrator by noting the insurrections in Thrace, Gaul, 
Frisia, Cappadocia, and Africa, due to under-development economically and to 
exploitation of natural resources and abuses of provincial governors. 

Barnett (1366d) differentiates the period between 6 and 44, when there 
were relatively few instances of disorder in Judaea, from the period from 44 to 
66, when serious revolutionary activity began. He ascribes the stability of the 
earlier period to the policies of the Emperors Augustus and Tiberius and to the 
tenure of the family of Ananus as high priests. Tacitus (Histories 5. 9 — 10) sup¬ 
ports the picture of Josephus that all was quiet under Tiberius. Barnett, how¬ 
ever, admits that affairs in Judaea were extremely delicate between the arrival of 
Pilate and the fall of Sejanus, and stresses that there were only three incidents, 
which, he says, may be aspects of a single disturbance, in which there was 
bloodshed. Significantly, Tacitus notes no disturbances between the death of 
Herod and Caligula’s proposal to desecrate the Temple. 


15.7: The Roman Procurators before Pontius Pilate 

(1367) Louis H. Feldman: Selected Literature on the Roman Procurators (except Pontius 
Pilate) (Ant. xviii. 31—35, etc.). Appendix G. In: Josephus, vol. 9, Jewish Antiq¬ 
uities, Books XVIII—XX (Loeb Classical Library). London 1965. P. 566. 

(1368) Hans G. Pflaum: Les Procurateurs equestres sous le haut-empire romain. Diss., 
Paris 1950. Published also as an independent monograph. 

(1369) Eduard Lohse: Die romischen Statthalter in Jerusalem. In: Zeitschrift des deutschen 
Palastina-Vereins 74, 1958, pp. 69—78. 

(1370) S. Reyero: Los textos de Flavio Josefo y de Filon sobre la residencia de los procura- 
dores romanos en Jerusalem In: Studium (Avila) 1—2, 1961 — 62, pp. 527 — 555. 

(1371) Yitzhak Isaac Halevy (Rabinowitz): Generations of Old (in Hebrew). Vol. 4, part 
1, ed. Moshe Auerbach: The Last Period of the Second Temple: The Time of the 
Roman Procurators and the War. Benei Beraq 1964. 

(1372) Menahem Stern: Sympathy for Judaism in Roman Senatorial Circles in the Period of 
the Early Empire (in Hebrew). In: Zion 29, 1964, pp. 155—167. 

(1373) Ronald Syme: The Roman Revolution. Oxford 1939. 

(1373a) Henry Wansbrough: Suffered unter Pontius Pilate. In: Scripture 18, 1966, pp. 
84-93. 

(1373b) Ernst Bammel: Die Blutgerichtsbarkeit in der romischen Provinz Judaea vor dem 
ersten jiidischen Aufstand. In: Journal of Jewish Studies 25, 1974, 35—49. 

I (1367) have a select bibliography on the Roman procurators (excluding 

Pilate). 

Pflaum (1368), pp. 146—151, in an exhaustive work, stresses that the 

procurators were subordinate to the governors of the province of Syria. 
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Lohse (1369) has a survey co-ordinating Josephus and the New Testament 
as to the procurators, particularly in their relation to the Jewish Sanhedrin. 

I have not seen Reyero (1370). 

Halevy (1371) has a survey of the whole period which is chiefly concerned 
with co-ordinating Josephus and the Talmud. 

Stern (1372) notes the differences in attitude towards the Jews between the 
Roman governors of Syria, who belonged to the senatorial order, and the proc¬ 
urators of Judaea, who were of equestrian rank and frequently of Oriental- 
Greek extraction and who thus tended to favor the Hellenistic urban population 
which was hostile to the Jews. We may comment that the difference between the 
senatorial and equestrian ranks had narrowed by imperial times; and Augustus 
in particular, as noted by Syme (1373), conferred the latus clavus on many 
young men of equestrian stock, encouraging them to stand for the office of the 
quaestorship and to enter the Senate. Moreover, the favorable attitude toward 
the Jews of such a governor as Petronius may simply reflect a greater sense of 
responsibility and better administration. 

Wansbrough (1373a) remarks that Josephus must have known that Co- 
ponius, the first procurator, took some part in the rebuilding of the Temple, 
since one of the gates of the great court was named after him. Yet, he does not 
mention this, since he has no interest in telling us about the conciliatory actions 
of the Roman administrators. We may, however, suggest that perhaps Co- 
ponius’ action was intended merely to cover up his maladministration. 

Bammel (1373b) discusses capital punishment under the procurators (War 
2. 117, 232-233; Ant. 18. 2; Ant. 20. 118-124, 200-203). 


15.8: Pontius Pilate: General 

(1374) Louis H. Feldman: Selected Literature on Pontius Pilate, Especially His Dismissal 
from the Procuratorship (Ant. xviii. 60—62, 85—89). Appendix J. In: Josephus, 
vol. 9, Jewish Antiquities, Books XVIII —XX (Loeb Classical Library). London 1965. 
Pp. 571-572. 

(1375) Albert T. E. Olmstead: The Chronology of Jesus’ Life. In: Anglican Theological 
Review 24, 1942, pp. 1-26. 

(1376) Ethelbert Stauffer: Zur Miinzpragung und Judenpolitik des Pontius Pilate. In: La 
Nouvelle Clio 1—2, 1949—50, pp. 495 — 514. 

(1377) Ernst Bammel: Syrian Coinage and Pilate. In: Journal of Jewish Studies 2, 1950—51, 

pp. 108 - 110 . 

(1378) Erich Fascher: Pilatus, Pontius. In: August Pauly and Georg Wissowa, edd., 
Realencyclopadie der klassischen Altertumswissenschaft 20. 2, 1950, cols. 1322—1323. 
(1379) Samuel G. F. Brandon: The Fall of Jerusalem and the Christian Church. A Study of 
the Effects of the Jewish Overthrow of A.D. 70 on Christianity. London 1951. 
(1380) Samuel G. F. Brandon: Pontius Pilate in History and Legend. In: History Today 
18, 1968, pp. 523 — 530. Rpt. in his: Religion in Ancient History: Studies in Ideas, 
Men, and Events. New York 1969. Pp. 254—267. 

(1381) Salvatore Garofalo: Ponzio Pilato, procuratore della Giudea. In: Quaderni ACI 
(Associazioni culturale italiana) 9, 1952, pp. 55—70. 

(1382) Louis Girard: Le cadre chronologique du ministere de Jesus. Paris 1953. 
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(1383) Edith Mary Smallwood: The Date of the Dismissal of Pontius Pilate from Judaea. 

In: Journal of Jewish Studies 5, 1954, pp. 12 — 21. 

(1384) Roger Caillois: Ponce Pilate. Paris 1961. Trans, into English by Charles L. 
Markmann: Pontius Pilate. New York 1963. 

(1385) Paul Winter: On the Trial of Jesus (Studia Judaica: Forschungen zur Wissenschaft 
des Judentums, ed. Ernst L. Ehrlich, Bd. 1). Berlin 1961. 

(1386) Samuel Sandmel: Pilate, Pontius. In: Interpreter’s Dictionary of the Bible 3, Nash¬ 
ville, Tennessee 1962, pp. 811 — 813. 

(1387) Ian H. Eybers: The Roman Administration of Judea between A.D. 6 and 41. In: 
Theologia Evangelica 2, 1969, pp. 131 — 146. 

(1388) Paul L. Maier: Pontius Pilate. Garden City, New York 1968. Trans, into German 
by Hansjurgen Wille and Barbara Klau: Pilatus: sein Leben und seine Zeit nach 
Dokumenten. Wuppertal 1970. 

(1389) Paul L. Maier: The Fate of Pontius Pilate. In: Hermes 99, 1971, pp. 362 — 371. 
(1389a) Marta Sordi: Sui primi rapporti dell’autorita romana con il cristianesimo (A propo- 
sito della cronologia degli 'Atti’). In: Studi Romani 8, 1960, pp. 393 — 409. 

(1389b) C. D. Peddinghaus: Die Entstehung der Leidensgeschichte. Eine traditionsgeschicht- 
liche und historische Untersuchung des Werdens und Wachsens der erzahlenden Pas- 
sionstradition bis zum Entwurf des Marcus. Diss. Heidelberg 1965. 

(1389c) H. E. W. Turner: The Chronological Framework of the Ministry. In: Dennis E. 
Nineham et al., Historicity and Chronology in the New Testament. (Theological 
Collections, 6). London 1965. Pp. 59—74. 

(1389d) Werner Koch: Der Prozess Jesu. Versuch eines Tatsachenberichts. Koln 1966. 
(1389e) Henry Wansbrough: Suffered under Pontius Pilate. In: Scripture 18, 1966, pp. 
84-93. 

(1389f) Paul L. Maier: Sejanus, Pilate, and the Date of the Crucifixion. In: Church History 
37, 1968, pp. 3-13. 

(1389g) Robert M. Grant: The Trial of Jesus in the Light of History. In: Judaism 20, 1971, 
pp. 37-42. 

(1389h) Haim Cohn: Une nouvelle theorie sur le proces de Jesus. In: Les Dossiers de 
l’Archeologie, no. 10, 1975, pp. 93—97. 

(1389i) Kurt A. Speidel: Das Urteil des Pilatus. Bilder und Berichte zur Passion Jesu. 
Stuttgart 1976. 

I (1374) have a select bibliography on Pilate. 

Olmstead (1375) agrees with Luke in dating Pilate’s procuratorship and 
convincingly argues that Josephus’ order of events in 'Antiquities’, Book 18, 
was never intended to be chronological. 

Stauffer (1376) concludes that the coins agree with Josephus and Philo, as 
well as with the New Testament, in indicating that Pilate’s policy was calculated 
to provoke the Jews and was in accordance with Sejanus’ plan for a 'final solu¬ 
tion’ for the Jewish problem and in countering the widely prevalent scholarly 
view that Pilate was an energetic administrator. 

Bammel (1377) agrees that Pilate’s coinage was indeed provocative, thus 
contradicting the common view that in their coinage the procurators showed 
regard for the sensibilities of the Jews. 

Fascher (1378) raises the question whether, if Josephus, and even more 
Philo (Legatio ad Gaium 302), have correctly painted Pilate in black colors, the 
Emperor Tiberius would have left him in office for ten years. We may reply that 
perhaps the reason he was allowed to remain in office was that from a Roman 
point of view he was efficient. 
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Brandon (1379), in a popular survey, says that Josephus’ account of 
Pilate’s use of money from the Temple treasury to finance the building of an 
aqueduct in Jerusalem (Ant. 18. 60—62; War 2. 175 — 177) is tendentious but 
offers no proof. We may call attention to the fact that the Mishnah (Shekalim 4. 
2) specifically states that all the needs of the city of Jerusalem, presumably 
including the water supply, were supplied from this money; but, as with the 
Jewish objection to the introduction of aniconic shields, this may reflect an 
earlier stage of Halakhah, which was liberalized by the time of the redaction of 
the Mishnah at the beginning of the third century. Brandon asks why Josephus 
chooses to select three events from Pilate’s ten-year administration and plausibly 
suggests that the answer is to be found in the complex apologetic notions that 
underlie his account. 

Brandon (1380) presents a lively, popular lecture. 

Garofalo (1381) presents a popular, general survey. 

Girard (1382), pp. 45—49, comments on the chronology of the rule of 
Tiberius and of Pilate; his conclusion that Jesus died in 33 is unconvincing. 

Smallwood (1383) fully discusses the difficulty in Antiquities 18. 89 — 90, 
where we see that Pilate served for ten years, presumably until the spring of 36, 
yet did not arrive in Rome until a year later. She concludes that the figure of ten 
years is a round number and that Pilate did not leave Judaea until sometime 
between December, 36, and February, 37. 

Caillois (1384) presents a popular, romanticized account. 

Winter (1385), pp. 53—55 and 175 — 177, argues that Philo is our most 
trustworthy source for the procuratorship of Pilate, since he was contemporary 
and impartial; but we may contend that Philo in Alexandria is clearly writing at 
second-hand about events in Judaea in a work ('Legatio ad Gaium’) that is 
obviously apologetic; moreover, the fact that Pilate served for ten years — con¬ 
siderably longer than all but one of the other procurators (even if it was Tibe¬ 
rius’ policy not to replace provincial administrators so far as possible) — would 
indicate that he was efficient and generally aware of the population’s sensibil¬ 
ities. Winter asserts that Josephus’ report of Pilate’s cruel behavior toward the 
Samaritans, whom Josephus, like other Jews, despised, shows that he can be 
trusted for his other statements about Pilate, and that the New Testament (Luke 
13. 1—2) supports the portraits of Pilate in Philo and Josephus; but, we may 
comment, the fact that Pilate was cruel to the Samaritans may indicate only that 
Pilate was impartial in his attitude toward those who, in his view, disturbed the 
peace. 

Sandmel (1386) notes that Philo, Josephus, and the early Christian liter¬ 
ature (though he exaggerates the similarity between the portrait in the New 
Testament and that in Philo and Josephus) are in accord in painting a black pic¬ 
ture of Pilate, but that later literature progressively assesses him more favorably. 
He notes, however, that the Gospels take a positive step toward the tendency 
of the later apocryphal writing to create a historic kernel with a thick layer of 
legend. 

Eybers (1387) argues that the Gospels corroborate the portrait of Pilate 
that emerges from Philo and Josephus and concludes that he was no better or 
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worse than the other procurators; if this is so, we may comment, it is because 
the general level of performance of the procurators was rather low. 

Maier (1388) presents what he himself correctly terms a documented his¬ 
torical novel. 

Maier (1389) tries to defend Pilate for making the best of very difficult 
administrative situations. He suggests that in the affair of the aqueduct he had 
co-operation from Jewish priests, since for Gentiles to enter the Temple would 
surely have elicited an embassy to the Emperor Tiberius; but we may suggest 
that Pilate must have had his Jewish henchmen for such purposes. From the 
silence of Philo and Josephus about Pilate’s fate he argues that Pilate became 
merely a pensioned ex-magistrate rather than a suicide as in Eusebius; this, we 
may add, is likely, since Josephus especially endeavors to prove moral lessons 
through his history, namely that those who conform to the will of G-d prosper 
beyond belief and that those who do not suffer (Ant. 1. 14). 

Sordi (1389a) discusses the forcible interventions of Roman power in 
Judaea in 34 and 63 and the relations with the Christian community in Jeru¬ 
salem. In particular, she discusses the suppression of the Samaritan tumult by 
Pilate (Ant. 18. 85ff.). 

Peddinghaus (1389b), pp. 48 — 65, discusses Josephus’ evidence with 
regard to the competence of the procurator and of the Sanhedrin. 

Turner (1389c) discusses the portrait of Pilate in Josephus (Ant. 18. 55ff.). 
He asserts that the incidents recorded concerning Pilate in Josephus and in Philo 
indicate that Pilate lacked concern for Jewish sensibilities, but that they do not 
confirm the existence of a deliberate policy of provocation pursued on instruc¬ 
tions from Rome. Rather, Pilate committed a series of personal blunders and 
proved to be a tactless administrator. 

Koch (13 89d) has a popular account in which he hesitates to take a stand 
in judging Pilate as an administrator. 

Wansbrough (1389e) contends that Pilate acted with the greatest possible 
leniency compatible with maintaining public order. This, he says, is clear from 
the fact that he served as procurator for ten years. We may, however, respond that 
Josephus himself states that it was Tiberius’ deliberate policy not to replace ad¬ 
ministrators lest the new ones sap the economic strength of the country. 

Maier (13 89f) arrives at the date of Jesus’ crucifixion by Pilate as 3 April 
33. 

Grant (1389g) stresses that the Jewish authorities at the time of Pilate 
could not inflict the death penalty. This point is clearly expressed by Josephus 
when he describes the beginning of direct Roman rule in Judaea and declares 
(War 2. 117) that Coponius’ power was supreme. 

Cohn (1389h), in a popular account, argues, following Josephus and Tacitus, 
that it was Pilate who took the initiative in trying Jesus, that the Jews’ role was 
to try to restrain Jesus, and that only the Gospels speak of a preliminary 
appearance before a Jewish court of justice. 

Speidel (1389i), pp. 87—93, in a popular, lavishly illustrated presentation, 
quotes liberally from Josephus in his portrayal of Pilate and highlights the new 
inscription of Pilate. 
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15.9: The Episode of Pilate’s Introduction of the Emperor’s Standards into 
Jerusalem 

(1390) Louis H. Feldman: Selected Literature on the Incident of the Emperor’s Standards 
(Ant. xviii. 55—59). Appendix I. In: Josephus, vol. 9, Jewish Antiquities, Books 
XVIII —XX (Loeb Classical Library). London 1965. Pp. 569 — 570. 

(1391) A. D. Doyle: Pilate’s Career and the Date of the Crucifixion. In: Journal of 
Theological Studies 42, 1941, pp. 190 — 193. 

(1392) Franos H. Colson, trans. and ed.: Philo, Vol. 10 (Loeb Classical Library). London 
1962. 

(1393) Edith Mary Smallwood, ed.: Philonis Alexandrini Legatioad Gaium. Leiden 1961. 

(1394) Paul L. Maier: The Episode of the Golden Roman Shields at Jerusalem. In: Harvard 
Theological Review 62, 1969, pp. 109—121. 

(1395) Carl H. Kraeling: The Episode of the Roman Standards at Jerusalem. In: Harvard 
Theological Review 35, 1942, pp. 263—289. 

(1396) Josef Blinzler: Die Niedermetzelung von Galilaern durch Pilatus. In: Novum 
Testamentum 2, 1957—58, pp. 24—49. 

(1397) Edith Mary Smallwood: Jews and Romans in the Early Empire. In: History Today 
15, 1965, pp. 232-239, 313-319. 

(1398) Samuel G. F. Brandon: The Fall of Jerusalem and the Christian Church. A Study of 
the Effects of the Jewish Overthrow of A.D. 70 on Christianity. London 1951. 

(1398a) Karl-H. Bernhardt: G-tt und Bild, Ein Beitrag zur Begriindung und Deutung des 
Bildverbotes im Alten Testament. Diss. Greifswald 1952. Published: Berlin 1956. 

(1398b) David Flusser: A Literary Approach to the Trial of Jesus. Judaism 20, 1971, pp. 
32-36. 


I (1390) have a select bibliography on this incident. 

Doyle (1391) notes the differences between Philo’s account of the shields 
and Josephus’ account of the standards introduced into Jerusalem, notably that 
the affair of the standards comes at the beginning of Pilate’s rule, whereas 
Philo’s account presupposes several years of previous misrule, that the standards 
bore images, while the shields, Philo specifically says (Legatio ad Gaium 299), 
did not, and that in Josephus the people appeal successfully to Pilate at Caesarea, 
whereas in Philo the appeal to Pilate, apparently in Jerusalem, is unsuccessful, 
and only a letter to the Emperor Tiberius is successful. 

The attempt of Colson (1392) to show that Philo and Josephus refer to the 
same episode because Eusebius (Demonstratio Evangelica 8, p. 403) identifies 
them is hardly convincing, since Eusebius’ account has several inaccuracies, as 
Smallwood (1393), p. 302, has noticed, and, in any case, we may add, 
Eusebius has failed to note, let alone to explain, the discrepancies between the 
accounts remarked above. 

Maier (1394) rightly insists that the episodes in Philo and Josephus are 
distinct. He says that there was no theological justification for the Jerusalemites’ 
objections to the aniconic shields being brought in, and hence Josephus omits it; 
but, we may object, we know of no foundation for the statement, in War 2. 
170, that there was a Jewish law which prohibited an image from being erected 
in Jerusalem. Maier says that the objection mentioned by Philo was raised by 
ultra-Orthodox fanatics against an unpoular foreign governor; but, we may 
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reply, Philo (Legatio ad Gaium 303) says that it was the Jewish officials who 
objected. 

Kraeling (1395), in a discussion of War 2. 169 — 174 and Antiquities 18. 
55 — 59, suggests that the real objection of the Jews was to the introduction of 
iconic images into the Antonia, which was connected with the Temple and where 
the worship of the Emperor’s image would have compromised the sanctity of the 
priestly garments which were stored there. But, we may comment, there is no 
indication in Josephus’ account that the images were brought into the Antonia, 
though admittedly the Antonia, as a fortress, was in an excellent position for 
military control of the city; there is, moreover, no basis for Kraeling’s con¬ 
jecture (p. 281) that the Jews demanded the removal not only of the iconic but 
also of the aniconic objects. Kraeling further suggests that the Jews’ objection 
may have been to the religious significance of the standards of the Roman army, 
which were regarded as numina and kept in special shrines. We may suggest that 
Pilate may have been led by his Jewish advisors to believe that there would be 
no outcry because he was aware of the law as later codified which saw no ob¬ 
jection to such standards; what he did not expect was that the masses would take 
a stricter view of the law. 

Blinzler (1396) sees no relationship between the episode of the standards 
and Luke 13. 1, since it does not fit chronologically. 

Smallwood (1397) stresses that we have only the Jewish side of the story 
of Pilate’s alleged provocation, and that one wishes that we could have Pilate’s 
version as well; but, we may reflect, Josephus is often more pro-Roman than he 
is pro-Jewish. 

Brandon (1398) comments that whereas Josephus represents the affair of 
the images as due to Pilate’s malicious intent toward the Jews, more likely he 
was acting under orders from Rome; but, in general, we may comment, Tiberius 
was an excellent administrator who was careful not to antagonize his subjects’ 
sensibilities without cause (see Philo, Legatio ad Gaium, 301); and even if he 
desired a military presence in Jerusalem, nothing would be gained from that 
point of view by having images of the emperor introduced. 

Bernhardt (1398a), p. 13, briefly and uncritically discusses the affair of the 
standards (War 2. 169 — 174; Ant. 18. 55 — 59). 

Llusser (1398b), pp. 35—36, concludes that Pilate’s treatment of Jesus and 
of Barabbas fits the behavior of Pilate, as seen in War 2. 169 — 177 and Antiq¬ 
uities 18. 55—59 and 60—62, in that it embraces the same typical mixture of 
cruelty and weakness which made him finally abandon his original projects. 


15.10: Pilate: the New Inscription 

(1399) David Magie: De romanorum iuris publici sacrique vocabulis sollemnibus in Grae- 
cum sermonem conversis. Diss., Halle 1904. Published: Leipzig 1905. 

(1400) Theodor Mommsen: Judaea und die Juden. In his: Romische Geschichte, vol. 5. 
Berlin 1885. Pp. 487-552. 

(1401) Antonio Frova: Caesarea Maritima (Israele). Rapporto preliminare dellT cam- 
pagna di scavo della Missione Archeologica Italiana. Milano 1959. 
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(1402) Antonio Frova: L’lscrizione di Ponzio Pilato a Cesarea. In: Rendiconti Istituto Lom¬ 
bardo (Accademia di Scienze e Lettere) 95, 1961, pp. 419—434. 

(1403) Sebastian Bartina: Poncio Pilato en una inscription monumentaria palestinense. In: 
Cultura Biblica 19, 1962, pp. 170 — 175. 

(1404) E. Jerry Vardaman: A New Inscription Which Mentions Pilate as 'Prefect’. In: 

Journal of Biblical Literature 81, 1962, pp. 70—71. 

(1405) Baruch Lifshitz: Inscriptions latines de Cesaree (Caesarea Palaestinae). In: Latomus 
22, 1963, pp. 783-784. 

(1406) Attilio de Grassi: Sull’ iscrizione di Ponzio Pilato. Rendiconti Memorie Notizie 
degli Scavi Necrologie Adunanze Solenni. Atti della Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei 
Roma. Classe di Scienze Morali, Storiche e filologiche 19, 1964, pp. 59—65. 

(1407) Carl B. Gerra: Le Iscrizioni. In: Antonio Frova, ed., Scavi di Caesarea Maritima. 
Roma 1966. Pp. 217-228. 

(1408) Aristide Calderini: Die Inschrift 'Pontius Pilatus’ in Casarea. In: Das Heilige Land 
96, 1964, pp. 56-58. 

(1409) L. A. Yelnitsky: Kesarijskaja nadpis' Pontija Pilata i ee istorieceskoe znacenie (= The 
Caesarea Inscription of Pontius Pilate and Its Historical Significance). In: Vestnik 
Drevnej Istorii 93, 1965, pp. 142 — 146. 

(1410) Josef Michelfeit: Das 'Christenkapitel’ des Tacitus. In: Gymnasium 73, 1966, pp. 
514-540. 

(1411) Erich Koestermann: Ein folgenschwerer Irrtum des Tacitus (Ann. 15, 44, 2ff.)? In: 
Historia 16, 1967, pp. 456—469. 

(1412) Ethelbert Stauffer: Die Pilatusinschrift von Caesarea (Erlanger Universitatsreden, 
N.F. 12). Erlangen 1966. 

(1413) Samuel G. F. Brandon: Pontius Pilate in History and Legend. In: History Today 
18, 1968, pp. 523 — 530. Rpt. in his: Religion in Ancient History: Studies in Ideas, 
Men, and Events. New York 1969. Pp. 254—267. 

(1414) Hans Volkmann: Die Pilatusinschrift von Caesarea Maritima. In: Gymnasium 75, 
1968, pp. 124-135. 

(1415) Ekkehard Weber: Zur Inschrift des Pontius Pilatus. In: Bonner Jahrbiicher 171, 
1971, pp. 194-200. 


Magie (1399) had already commented on the confused terminology in Jo¬ 
sephus with regard to the procurators and notes that a procurator is variously 
termed LJtJtdgxrig, Eitapyog, empE^TiTfjg, EmxQOJtog, and f|yEpd)v. He says, but 
with some diffidence, that EmxQOJtog = f|yEpd)V and that praefectus = pro ¬ 
curator . The title EmxQOJiog which Josephus (War 2. 169) gives to Pilate 
definitely is the equivalent of procurator. 

A new inscription on a two-by-three-foot stone discovered in 1961 in 
Caesarea establishes that Pilate’s official title was praefectus rather than procurator 
(the title given him by Tacitus, Annals 15. 44. 3), thus confirming the view of 
Mommsen (1400) that Pilate was not a procurator but a prefect. Frova (1401) 
(1402), who presents a magnificent editio princeps of this inscription, notes that 
the stone has ECTUS, which can be restored only as praefectus . He concludes 
that a governor of Judaea was called praefectus during the reigns of Augustus and 
Tiberius, that Claudius changed the title to procurator , and that Tacitus and Jo¬ 
sephus (whose EJtLXQOJiog in War 2. 169 for Pilate definitely equals procurator ) are 
guilty of an anachronism. The New Testament, he notes, very accurately refrains 
from calling Pilate procurator but instead terms him governor (f|yEpd)v), whereas 
Josephus is looser in his terminology. Bartina (1403) concurs with this appraisal. 
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Vardaman (1404) dates the inscription from the earliest years of Pilate’s 
administration, before the change in title to procurator was made; but, we may 
add, there is no evidence as to whether the change was made during Pilate’s 
administration or thereafter. He says that the fact that Pilate apparently built a 
temple at Caesarea which promoted some form of veneration of the Emperor 
Tiberius fits the picture of Pilate found in Philo and Josephus and the coins as 
one who disregarded the sensibilities of the Jews. But we may comment that 
Caesarea itself was hardly a Jewish city, that before Herod’s time it had no Jews 
at all (Ant. 20. 173), that Herod, who was generally conscious of Jewish sensi¬ 
bilities in the matter of images, erected statues and temples there (War 2. 266), 
and that as late as 59 — 60 it was sharply divided between Jews and Syrians, who 
quarreled on the subject of equal civic rights (War 2. 266—270, Ant. 20. 173 — 
178). 

Lifshitz (1405) ingeniously suggests that praefectus is Pilate’s title in the 
inscription but is in apposition to the title procurator, which he restores; but the 
restoration, as De Grassi (1406) shows, is too free, since it involves inserting the 
words proc(urator) Aug(usti), whereas the stone has only (prae)fectus. 

Gerra (1407) similarly objects to Lifshitz’s reconstruction on the ground 
that there is insufficient space for the letters which he claims were lost. 

Calderini (1408) presents a brief report on the inscription without com¬ 
menting on the significance of the term praefectus. 

Yelnitsky (1409), as a result of this inscription, presents the hypothesis 
that Tacitus’ Annals 15. 44. 3, where Pilate is termed procurator, is a Christian 
interpolation. But we may ask what a Christian would gain by calling Pilate 
procurator rather than prefect; on the contrary, we may suggest, if a Christian 
were to change the text of Tacitus, we would expect him to bring it into line 
with the New Testament, which terms Pilate f|Ye[t(hv, “governor”, rather than 
procurator. Michelfeit (1410), p. 518, and Koestermann (1411), p. 463, 
refute Yelnitsky (1409) and convincingly argue for the authenticity of Tacitus’ 
text. 

Stauffer (1412) finds it difficult to believe that Tacitus was guilty of an 
anachronism, assumes that he had good grounds for calling him a procurator, 
and predicts that some day Tacitus may be proven right. It is true, we may add, 
that Tacitus himself had been a public official and certainly knew much about 
civil service in the Roman Empire, but the matter of terminology was both com¬ 
plex and fluid, as we see from Josephus; and since Tacitus lived almost a century 
after Pilate he might well have erred in the matter of terminology. 

Brandon (1413), in his popular survey, correctly notes that there is no 
significant difference in status between a procurator and a prefect. 

Volkmann (1414), in a general survey, notes that whereas in the "War’ 
Pilate is called EJUTQOJtog (procurator), in the 'Antiquities’ he is termed f|y£fid)V, 
which has many meanings. Philo similarly calls Pilate both EJtLtQOJtog and ejt- 
aQX°5- Fadus, a later procurator, is termed by Josephus both EJtaQyoq and ejtl- 
TQOJtog. He concludes that Tacitus is guilty of an anachronism; but we may 
suggest that the fluidity in terminology indicates either that Pilate’s title changed 
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in the course of his administration of Judaea or that the titles are not as rigid as 
modern scholars believe. 

Weber (1415), commenting on the discrepancy between the inscription and 
Tacitus, says that Josephus’ description of Pilate as a procurator is not necessarily 
a late Christian interpolation but reflects his inexactitude when it comes to the 
technical terms about ruling. 


15.11: The Procurators after Pilate 

(1416) Siegfried I. de Laet: Le successeur de Ponce-Pilate. In: L’Antiquite Classique 8, 
1939, pp. 413-419. 

(1417) Edith Mary Smallwood: The Date of the Dismissal of Pontius Pilate from Judaea. 
In: Journal of Jewish Studies 5, 1954, pp. 12—21. 

(1418) Emil Schurer: The History of the Jewish People in the Age of Jesus Christ (175 
B.C. —A.D. 135). Rev. and ed. by Geza Vermer and Fergus Millar. Vol. 1. Edin¬ 
burgh 1973. 

(1419) E. Stein: Marullus. In: August Pauly and Georg Wissowa, edd., Realencyclopadie 
der klassischen Altertumswissenschaft 14.2, 1930, col. 2053. 

(1420) Arnold H. M. Jones: Procurators and Prefects in the Early Principate. In his: 
Studies in Roman Government and Law. Oxford 1960. Pp. 115 — 125. 

(1421) Alexander Fuks: Notes on the Archive of Nicanor. In: Journal of Juristic Papyrol- 
ogy 5, 1951, pp. 207 — 216. 

(1422) Jacques Schwartz: Note sur la famille de Philon d’Alexandrie. In: Universite Libre 
de Bruxelles: Annuaire de l’lnstitut de Philologie et l’Histoire Orientales et Slaves 
(Bruxelles) 13, 1953 (Melanges Isidore Levy), pp. 591 — 602. 

(1423) Eric G. Turner: Tiberius Iulius Alexander. In: Journal of Roman Studies 44, 1954, 
pp. 54—64. 

(1424) Viktor Burr: Tiberius Iulius Alexander. Bonn 1955. 

(1425) John Gray: A History of Jerusalem. New York 1969. 

(1426) Moses Aberbach: The Conflicting Accounts of Josephus and Tacitus Concerning 
Cumanus’ and Felix’ Terms of Office. In: Jewish Quarterly Review 40, 1949 — 50, 
pp. 1 — 14. 

(1427) Edith Mary Smallwood: Some Comments on Tacitus, Annals XII, 54. In: Latomus 
18, 1959, pp. 560-567. 

(1428) Charles Saumagne: Saint Paul et Felix, procurateur de Judee. In: Raymond Che- 
vallier, ed., Melanges d’archeologie et d’histoire offerts a Andre Piganiol. Vol. 3. 
Paris 1966. Pp. 1373-1386. 

(1429) Edith Mary Smallwood: Behind the New Testament. In: Greece and Rome 17, 
1970, pp. 81-99. 

(1429a) Jochen Bleicken: Senatsgericht und Kaisergericht; eine Studie zur Entwicklung des 
Prozessrechtes im friihen Prinzipat (Abhandlungen der Akademie der Wissenschaften 
in Gottingen, Philologisch-Historische Klasse, 3. Folge, Nr. 53). Gottingen 1962. 

(1429b) George Ogg: The Chronology of the Life of Paul. London 1968. 

(1429c) Menahem Stern: The Status of Provincia Judaea and Its Governors in the Roman 
Empire under the Julio-Claudian Dynasty (in Hebrew). In: Erez-Israel 10, 1971, pp. 
274-282. 

(1429d) Frederick F. Bruce: The Full Name of the Procurator Felix. In: Journal for the 
Study of the New Testament 1, 1978, pp. 33—36. 

De Laet (1416) emends Mccqke^Aov to Magou^ov and LJTJttiQX 1 T v to ^ :T ' 

otQXOvin Antiquities 18. 89, since Marcellus is otherwise unknown and Marullus 
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is mentioned in Antiquities 18. 237 as having been dispatched as cavalry com¬ 
mander (LJtJtdQXh?)- He thus concludes that Caligula named as procurator in 
Judaea one who had been provisionally appointed by Vitellius, the governor of 
Syria, and who had for several months been fulfilling this function without 
carrying the title. This suggestion is adopted by Smallwood (1417) and the 
revised Schurer (1418), p. 383; but we must object that the suggestion goes 
counter to the unanimous testimony of the manuscripts and of the Latin 
version, that it is generally Josephus’ way when mentioning someone who has 
been previously cited to indicate a cross-reference, that the use of EKJtepjiei in 
Antiquities 18. 237 indicates that Caligula had sent Marullus from Rome, and 
that the title ljiji&QX t 1S rnay mean no more than “commander of cavalry” and 
may not indicate that Marullus was procurator at all. 

Stein (1419) follows Hudson in emending LJtJtdQxq v in Antiquities 18. 
237 to EJta0x ov > “procurator”. Similarly Jones (1420), p. 195, suggests that the 
title tJtJtd0X T 15 given to Marullus (Ant. 18. 237) is an error for ujiaQXOV or 
aQX°v; but inasmuch as there is no indication that the procurator Marcellus had 
been removed, such an emendation seems otiose. He concludes that the term 
EJtaQX°5> “prefect”, reproduces his source more accurately, though it would 
have been strange to his readers, since the later term for administrator was eju- 
TQOJiog, “procurator”. But, we may comment, the terminology was not precise, 
as we see from the fact that Fadus, the administrator after Marcellus, is termed 
by Josephus alternately prefect and procurator. 

Fuks (1421) notes that one of the businessmen served by Nicanor’s 
transport may be identified with some probability with Tiberius Julius Alex¬ 
ander, who was later to become procurator of Judaea. 

Schwartz (1422) inconclusively conjectures that the date of birth of 
Tiberius Julius Alexander was posterior to the first years of the Emperor 
Tiberius. His basis is that Tiberius Julius Alexander was the son of Alexander 
the Alabarch. 

Turner (1423), in his evaluation of Tiberius Julius Alexander, notes that 
whereas in the "War’ there is nothing derogatory about Alexander, in the 'Antiq¬ 
uities’ there appears the remark that Alexander did not adhere to his ancestral 
Jewish religion (Ant. 20. 100). Turner, citing inscriptions and papyri, con¬ 
cludes that Alexander was an able, often likable, dependable, and loyal civil 
servant, who also took his tone from his environment. He suggests that the dif¬ 
ference in nuance between the "War’ and the 'Antiquities’ with regard to Alex¬ 
ander is due to the fact that Josephus looked upon him as a possible patron 
while he was writing the 'War’, but that when he wrote the 'Antiquities’ either 
Alexander was dead or politically had no influence. This, we may remark, is 
mere conjecture. In general, we may comment, Josephus is more 'pro-Jewish’ 
in the 'Antiquities’ than in the 'War’; but there is no evidence with regard to 
Alexander after the Jewish War. 

Burr (1424) presents a full-length biography of Alexander but gives little 
attention to his procuratorship. 

In discussing the events leading up to the Jewish revolt, Gray (1425), 
p. 177, states that the strict impartiality of Roman justice and consideration for 
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the religious sensibilities of the Jews are evident in the execution by Cumanus, 
Alexander’s successor, of the soldier who had torn up a Torah scroll. But, we 
may comment, Josephus’ explanation (Ant. 20. 117) is much more convincing, 
namely, that Cumanus did so because of his alarm at the thought of a fresh 
revolution of the Jews. 

Tacitus, Annals 12. 54, speaks of Palestine as being ruled by Cumanus, 
who was in charge of Galilee, and Felix, who was in charge of Samaria (and 
presumably of Judaea); whereas Josephus (Ant. 20. 137) reports that Felix suc¬ 
ceeded Cumanus. Aberbach (1426) ingeniously attempts to reconcile the 
accounts by suggesting that Cumanus was in charge of Judaea and Samaria, 
whereas Felix ruled Galilee, in which Josephus was less interested at this time. 
But, we may comment, it seems hard to believe that if Felix was already serving 
in Palestine, Josephus should not have mentioned this fact but should say that 
Claudius “sent” (EKJtepjtei, War 2. 247; jtepjtEi, Ant. 20. 137) him to take 
charge of Judaea. We shold note, however, that Josephus, who normally speaks 
of a person as being sent to be procurator of Judaea (as indeed he does for Felix 
in Antiquities 20. 137), says (War 2. 247) that Felix was sent to be procurator of 
Judaea, Samaria, Galilee, and Peraea; this, we may suggest, would not neces¬ 
sarily be inconsistent with his having served as procurator of one of these dis¬ 
tricts previously. 

Smallwood (1427), commenting on the discrepancy between Tacitus and 
Josephus with regard to Cumanus and Felix, prefers Josephus’ fuller account to 
that of Tacitus, noting that Tacitus elsewhere (Annals 12. 23) also is confused 
about Judaea in postponing the recording of Agrippa’s death until five years 
after it had occurred and in stating that after Agrippa’s death Judaea was an¬ 
nexed to the province of Syria. She says that Tacitus cannot be correct in stating 
that Felix was both the procurator of a neighboring district and a member of the 
tribunal which tried Cumanus; but it is clear, we may comment, that Tacitus, 
who makes no special comment about it, did not regard this as extraordinary. 
She speculates, though without evidence, that Felix was appointed acting 
governor until a successor could be chosen to Cumanus, and that hence both 
Fadus and Cumanus were for a short time governing Judaea. 

Saumagne (1428), on the other hand, prefers the account of Tacitus to that 
of Josephus, noting that Josephus’ accounts of Felix vary; but, we must retort, it 
seems hard to believe that Josephus, who was fifteen when Felix became proc¬ 
urator, should have been misinformed about so important a figure in the 
history of the background of the revolt against Rome. 

Smallwood (1429) suggests that the absence of complaints about Festus, 
Felix’s successor, indicates that he was efficient and did not offend Jewish 
sensibilities; we may suggest that he may have found favor in Josephus’ eyes 
because he put down so effectively (War 2. 271, Ant. 20. 185 — 188) the Sicarii, 
the revolutionaries whom Josephus so despised. 

Bleicken (1429a), p. 181, concludes, on the basis of Josephus (War 2. 117, 
Ant. 18. 2) that the procurators Felix and Festus, in contrast to their predeces¬ 
sors, did not have the right to put people to death, whereas previous procurators 
had been granted that right. 
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Ogg (1429b), pp. 51—55, discussing the famine (Ant. 20. 101) that oc¬ 
curred during the procuratorship of Tiberius Julius Alexander, favors the read¬ 
ing ejtt Totrcotj (ibid.), “in his (administration)”, that is, of Tiberius Alexander, as 
fitting the context and making sense. Ogg, pp. 155—159, concludes, on the 
basis of Josephus (Ant. 20. 182), that the date of the beginning of Festus’ proc¬ 
uratorship was 55 C.E. 

Stern (1429c), on the basis of the inscription recently discovered at Caesarea, 
asserts that the official title of governors before the time of Claudius was prae- 
fectus, and that under Claudius it became procurator. The governors at first were 
of Italian origin, but later they came from the Near East. Stern stresses the 
importance of the fact that the governors were of equestrian rank and that those 
living in Judaea could appeal to these governors if they had complaints against 
procurators, and that they could even prosecute the procurators in Rome after 
their term of service had been completed. 

Bruce (1429d), noting the discrepancy between Josephus (Ant. 20. 137), 
who says that the nomen gentile of the procurator Felix was Claudius, and 
Tacitus (Histories 5. 9), who says that it was Antonius, cites a Greek epitaph of 
Bir el-malik which mentions a procurator whose praenomen and nomen were 
Tiberius Claudius and concludes that his nomen gentile was probably Claudius. 
We may note that the reading of the Epitome of Josephus (Ant. 20. 137) is 
Kkauhtog Ofjkuca, that is, that “Claudius [sent] Felix”; moreover, the name 
Antonius Felix is supported by an inscription (C.I.L. 5. 34). 


15.12: Agrippa I 

(1430) Louis H. Feldman: Selected Literature on Agrippa I (Ant. xviii. 143ff.). Appendix 
N. In: Josephus, vol. 9, Jewish Antiquities, Books XVIII—XX (Loeb Classical 
Library). London 1965. Pp. 578 — 579. 

(1431) Wolf Wirgin: Herod Agrippa 1. King of the Jews. Part 1: Agrippa 1 in History 
and Historiography. In: Leeds University Oriental Society Monographs, Series 10 (A) 
and 10 (B). Leeds 1968. 

(1432) Plinio Fraccaro: C. Herennius Capito di Teate procurator di Livia, di Tiberio e di 
Gaio. In: Athenaeum 18, 1940, pp. 136 — 144. 

(1433) Ernst Bammel: Der Achtundzwanzigste Adar. In: Hebrew Union College Annual 
28, 1957, pp. 109-113. 

(1434) Solomon Zeitlin: Did Agrippa Write a Letter to Gaius Caligula? In: Jewish 
Quarterly Review 56, 1965 — 66, pp. 22 — 31. 

(1435) Adolf Reifenberg: A Memorial Coin of Herod Agrippa I (in Hebrew). In: Yedi'ot 
ha-hevrah ha-'ivrit le-hakirat Erez-Yisrael ve- c atikoteha (= Bulletin of the Jewish 
Palestine Exploration Society) 5, 1937—38, pp. 117 — 118. 

(1436) Jean Lauffray: Forums et monuments de Beryte. In: Bulletin du Musee de Beyrouth 
7, 1944-45, pp. 13-80. 

(1437) Julian Morgenstern: The Chanukah Festival and the Calendar of Ancient Israel. In: 
Hebrew Union College Annual 20, 1947, pp. 1 — 136. 

(1438) Julian Morgenstern: The King-god among the Western Semites and the Meaning of 
Epiphanes. In: Vetus Testamentum 10, 1960, pp. 138 — 197. 

(1439) Julian Morgenstern: The Fire under the Altar. Chicago 1963. 
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(1440) Alexander Fuks (Fuchs): Marcus Julius Alexander (in Hebrew). In: Zion 13-14, 
1948-49, pp. 10-17. 

(1441) Alexander Fuks: Notes on the Archive of Nicanor. In: Journal of Juristic Papyrol- 
ogy 5, 1951, pp. 207—216. 

(1442) Jacques Schwartz: Note sur la famille de Philon d’Alexandrie. In: Universite Libre 
de Bruxelles: Annuaire de l’lnstitut de Philologie et l’Histoire Orientales et Slaves 
(Briissel) 13, 1953 (Melanges Isidore Levy), pp. 591—602. 

(1443) Josef Meyshan (Mestschanski): The Coinage of Agrippa the First. In: Israel Ex¬ 
ploration Journal 4, 1954, pp. 186—200. 

(1444) Harald Riesenfeld: Jesus Transfigure: L’Arriere-plan du recit evangelique de la 
Transfiguration du Notre-Seigneur. Diss., Uppsala 1947. In: Acta Seminarii Neo- 
testamentici Upsaliensis, 16. Copenhagen 1947. 

(1444a) Andre Pelletier, trans. and ed.: Les oeuvres de Philon d'Alexandrie, 31: In Flac- 
cum. Paris 1967. 

(1444b) Wolf Wirgin: Herod Agrippa 1. King of the Jews (Leeds University Oriental 
Society, Monograph Series, 10A). Leeds 1968 (typewritten). 

(1444c) Menahem Stern: The Kingdom of Agrippa the First (in Hebrew). In: Joseph Amorai 
Memorial Volume. Tel-Aviv 1973. 

(1444d) Ephraim Urbach: Jewish Doctrines and Practices in the Hellenistic and Talmudic 
Periods. In: Salo W. Baron and George S. Wise, edd., Violence and Defense in 
the Jewish Experience. Philadelphia 1977. Pp. 71 — 85. 

I (1430) have a select bibliography on Agrippa I. 

Wirgin (1431), pp. 11 — 16, concludes that Josephus applied the same 
expedient of concealing facts of which he accused Nicolaus of Damascus. 

Fraccaro (1432) plausibly identifies the Herennius Capito mentioned by 
Josephus (Ant. 18. 158), who is procurator of Jamnia and who demanded repay¬ 
ment of a huge amount which Agrippa I owed to the Imperial treasury at Rome, 
with C. Herennius Capito, who in an inscription of Chieti is called procurator 
of Julius Agrippa, of Tiberius, and of Gaius. 

Bammel (1433) identifies the twenty-eighth of Adar in 'Megillath Ta'anith’, 
on the basis of Ta'anith 18a and Rosh Hashanah 19a, as the day in the year 31 
in which Antonia, the sister-in-law of Tiberius, having been asked by her friend 
Berenice the mother of Agrippa to intervene, managed to get Tiberius to stop 
the persecution of the Jews by Sejanus. But, we may comment, the Talmudic 
passages refer to permission granted the Jews to study Torah, whereas Antonia’s 
intervention, as recorded in Josephus, is to persuade Tiberius to hear the charge 
against Agrippa (which ultimately leads to his imprisonment). 

Zeitlin (1434) accepts neither the account in Philo (Legatio ad Gaium 
276—333), according to which Agrippa wrote a letter to Caligula, nor that in 
Josephus (Ant. 18. 289ff.), according to which he invited Caligula to a banquet 
at which he intervened on behalf of the Jews of Palestine. The letter, to be sure, 
contains some irregularities of style, but such liberty is in accordance with 
historiographic tradition. The banquet appears melodramatic and seems much 
like the tactics of Queen Esther in the Bible; but Josephus’ account of Agrippa is 
unusually full, and since he has no particular reason to be unduly partial (and 
indeed records some negative points about Agrippa, such as his extravagance 
[Ant. 18. 145] and his planned suicide [Ant. 18. 147]), we may state that it 
merits credibility. 
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Reifenberg (1435) describes a coin depicting Agrippa naked, as was 
customary with prisoners, being crowned in the presence of the Emperor, in 
close accordance with Antiquities 19. 294. It is not unlikely, says Reifenberg, 
that the object hanging down from the pediment is the golden chain which 
Caligula presented to him according to Josephus (Ant. 18. 237, 19. 294). 

Lauffray (1436), pp. 35 — 57, reporting on the remains of a large civic basil¬ 
ica dedicated by Agrippa I and Berenice in Beirut, where, according to Jo¬ 
sephus (Ant. 19. 335), Agrippa erected many buildings, notes that the inscription 
apparently associated with the building has a key word missing, so that it is not 
clear whether it is a temple, forum, or bath; Lauffray thinks it is a forum, since 
the site borders on a forum. 

Morgenstern (1437), pp. 90 — 91, commenting on Josephus’ description of 
the spectacles introduced by Agrippa, who was subsequently saluted as a god at 
one of them (Ant. 19. 345), presents the extravagant suggestion that Agrippa 
was playing the role of a sun-god and that the festival was actually an equinoc¬ 
tial or solstitial New Year’s Day celebration. Morgenstern (1438) repeats his 
suggestion in another article. If Agrippa had lived, he says, he would have been 
known in history as Agrippa Epiphanes ('the manifest god’). But Morgen- 
stern’s mistake is that he cannot imagine a king’s presence at games merely as a 
spectator. Elsewhere Morgenstern (1439) compares Agrippa’s rule with that of 
King Uzziah in II Kings 15. 3 —5 and presents the fantastic suggestion that the 
author of the Biblical account has suppressed most of the details preserved by 
Josephus; more likely, we may comment, the author of the account of Agrippa 
saw the parallel with the Biblical narrative. 

Fuks (1440) argues that Marcus Julius Alexander, who is mentioned in five 
ostraca as an important businessman engaged in international trade, is the son of 
Alexander the Alabarch (Ant. 18. 159), from whom Agrippa I sought a huge 
loan. 

Fuks (1441) notes that this Marcus Julius Alexander, mentioned in Antiq¬ 
uities 19. 277, who married Berenice, the daughter of Agrippa I, was one of 
Nicanor’s most important customers and had significant business dealings with 
Arab countries and with India. He notes that the chronology of the ostraca re¬ 
garding/Marcus coincides with the data supplied by Josephus. 

-Schwartz (1442) rejects the reading “Lysimachus” (Ant. 19. 276) as a 
gloss in connection with Alexander the Alabarch. 

On the basis of the description of the manner of Agrippa’s death in Antiq¬ 
uities 19. 346—350, Meyshan (1443), p. 187, suggests that he was poisoned by 
arsenic, the standard poison of the era. 

Riesenfeld (1444) attempts to compare what the inhabitants of Caesarea 
and Sebaste did after the death of Agrippa on their roofs (Ant. 19. 356—359) 
with the construction of the booths on roofs for the Festival of Tabernacles by 
Jews in the days of Ezra (Nehemiah 8. 16); but the comparison is far-fetched, 
since there is no mention of huts in Josephus, and the celebration is so different 
from what is customary at Tabernacles 1 , a 

Pelletier (1444a), pp. 21—35, especially 25 — 30, discusses the personality 
of Agrippa I, with particular reference to the relationship of Josephus’ and 
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Philo’s accounts of him and of the chronology of events in Alexandria sur¬ 
rounding his visit and the aftermath. 

Wirgin (1444b) compares Josephus, Philo, and the Mishnah in their 
portraits of Agrippa I. The resulting portrayal is neither fully bright nor fully 
dark. On pages 11 — 16 he claims to have found proof that Josephus applied the 
same expedient of 'concealing’ facts of which he accused Nicolaus of 
Damascus. He even goes so far, though unconvincingly, to claim that Josephus 
omitted the contents of the last three chapters of I Maccabees because Simon the 
Maccabee is presented there in such lasting glory that this portrayal would 
have eclipsed the Herodians and, in particular, the two Agrippas. Agrippa’s 
reign, he says, was looked back upon as a golden age and conditioned the revolt 
agaist Rome. We may, however, comment that while it is true that the rabbis, or 
some of them, so regarded Agrippa, he was hardly looked up to by the revolu¬ 
tionaries, since, after all, he had been put into power by the Romans and indeed 
behaved, on the whole, as a lackey of Rome. [See infra, p. 928.] 

Stern (1444c), following Josephus closely, in a general survey of Agrip¬ 
pa I, his family, and their wives, disagrees with the generally accepted view that 
Agrippa showed a pro-Pharisaic policy toward the high priests. We may remark 
that Agrippa may have acted thus not so much because he was pro-Pharisaic but 
because he was sufficiently realistic to perceive that the Pharisees were far more 
popular with the masses, as Josephus notes, than were the Sadducees. 

Urbach (1444d), pp. 78 — 83, commenting on the story of Petronius and 
Agrippa’s protest against the introduction of images into Jerusalem, suggests 
that Josephus, as a descendant of the Hasmoneans, exaggerates his praise of 
Agrippa, as he does his denigration of Herod, the great opponent of the Has¬ 
moneans. Without mentioning it explicitly, Josephus, moreover, he says, 
provides a comparison between Agrippa and Alexander Jannaeus in his story of 
Agrippa’s treatment of Simon, who had previously denounced him (Ant. 19. 
332-334). 


15.13: Gaius Caligula and Claudius 

(1445) Louis H. Feldman: Selected Literature on the Emperor Gaius’ Dealings with the 
Jews (Ant. xviii. 257ff.). Appendix O. In: Josephus, vol. 9, Jewish Antiquities, 
Books XVIII—XX (Loeb Classical Library). London 1965. Pp. 580—581. 

(1446) Louis H. Feldman: Selected Literature on the Sources of Book XIX. Appendix P. 
In: losephus, vol. 9, Jewish Antiquities, Books XVIII —XX (Loeb Classical Library). 
London 1965, P. 582. 

(1447) Jean Gage: L’Empereur romaine et les rois: politique et protocole. In: Revue His- 
torique 221, 1959, pp. 221—260. 

(1448) John P.V. D. Balsdon: The Emperor Gaius (Caligula). Oxford 1934. 

(1449) Birgitta Tamm: 1st der Castortempel das vestibulum zu dem Palast des Caligula ge- 
wesen? In: Eranos 62, 1964, pp. 146—169. 

(1450) Edith Mary Smallwood: The Chronology of Gaius’ Attempt to Desecrate the 
Temple. In: Latomus 16, 1957, pp. 3 — 17. 
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(1451) Theodor Mommsen: Cornelius Tacitus und Cluvius Rufus. In: Hermes 4, 1870, pp. 
295-325. 

(1452) Edmund Groag and Arthur Stein: Prosopographia Imperii Romani, Saec. I. II. 
III. 2nd ed., Berlin 1933-58. C 1202. 

(1453) Arnaldo D. Momigliano: Osservazioni sulle fonti per la storia di Caligola, Clau¬ 
dio, Nerone. In: Rendiconti della Accademia dei Lincei 8, 1932. 

(1454) Ronald Syme: Tacitus. Vol. 1. Oxford 1958. 

(1455) G. B. Townend: The Sources of the Greek in Suetonius. In: Hermes 88, 1960, pp. 
98-120. 

(1456) G. B. Townend: Cluvius Rufus in the Histories of Tacitus. In: American Journal of 
Philology 85, 1964, pp. 337—377. 

(1457) Tessa Rajak, reviser: Josephus. In: Emil Schurer, The History of the Jewish People 
in the Age of Jesus Christ (175 B.C. —A.D. 135). Rev. and ed. by Geza Vermes and 
Fergus Millar. Vol. 1. Edinburgh 1973. Pp. 43—63. 

(1458) Saul Lieberman: Hellenism in Jewish Palestine. New York 1950. 

(1459) Louis H. Feldman: The Sources of losephus’ Antiquities, Book 19. In: Latomus 21, 
1962, pp. 320-333. 

(1460) Dieter Timpe: Romische Geschichte bei Flavius Josephus. In: Historia 9, 1960, 
pp. 474-502. 

(1461) Ronald Syme: The Historian Servilius Nonianus. In: Hermes 92, 1964, pp. 408 — 
424. 

(1462) Louis H. Feldman, ed. and trans.: Josephus, vol. 9, Jewish Antiquities, Books 
XVIII —XX (Loeb Classical Library). London 1965. 

(1463) Michael Swan: Josephus, A.J. XIX, 251—252: Opposition to Gaius and Claudius. 
In: American Journal of Philology 91, 1970, pp. 149—164. 

(1464) H. Jung: Die Thronerhebung des Claudius. In: Chiron 2, 1972, pp. 367—386. (Mit- 
teilungen der Kommission fur alte Geschichte und Epigraphik des Deutschen Archao- 
logischen Instituts Miinchen). 

(1465) Vincent M. Scramuzza: The Emperor Claudius. Cambridge, Mass. 1940. 

(1466) Friedrich Schemann: Die Quellen des Flavius Josephus in der jiidischen Archao- 
logie Buch XVIII—XX = Polemos II, cap. VII —XIV, 3. Diss., Marburg 1887. 
Published: Hagen 1887. 

(1467) Rudolf Hanslik: Vatinius, no. 5. In: August Pauly and Georg Wissowa, edd., 
Realencyclopadie der klassischen Altertumswissenschaft 2. Reihe, 8, 1955, col. 520. 

(1468) Hans W. Ritter: Cluvius Rufus bei Josephus? Bemerkungen zu Ios. ant. 19, 91 f. In: 
Rheinisches Museum 115, 1972, pp. 85—91. 

(1469) Dieter Timpe: Untersuchungen zur Kontinuitat des friihen Prinzipats. Wiesbaden 
1962. 

(1469a) Stephen Benko: The Edict of Claudius of A. D. 49 and the Instigator Chrestus. In: 
Theologische Zeitschrift 25, 1969, pp. 406 — 418. 

(1469b) Andre Pelletier, trans. and ed.: Les Oeuvres de Philon d’Alexandrie, 32: Legatio ad 
Caium. Paris 1972. 

(1469c) Sam Wagenaar: L’ebreo che salvo l’Impero Romano. In: Rassegna Mensile di Israel 
41, 1975, pp. 430-436. 

(1469d) Per Bilde: The Roman Emperor Gaius (Caligula)’s Attempt to Erect His Statue in 
the Temple of Jerusalem. In: Studia Theologica 32, 1978, pp. 67—93. 

(1469e) V. Massaro and I. Montgomery: Gaius — Mad, Bad, Ill, or All Three. In: Latomus 
37, 1978, pp. 894-909. 

I (1445) (1446) have select bibliographies on Caligula’s dealings with the 

Jews (Ant. 18. 257ff.) and on the sources of 'Antiquities’, Book 19, which 

contains Josephus’ extremely detailed account of the assassination of Gaius 

Caligula and of the accession of Claudius. 
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Gage (1447), pp. 236—242, cites Josephus against the view of Balsdon 
(1448) that Caligula did not perceptibly depart from the policy of Augustus and 
Tiberius; but Josephus’ main point, we may say, is that Caligula did depart from 
earlier imperial policy. 

Tamm (1449) argues that Josephus’ account (Ant. 19. 71) of the statues 
confirms Suetonius’ statement (Caligula 22). 

Smallwood (1450) understandably prefers Philo’s dating (40 C.E.) to that 
of Josephus (Ant. 18. 261 — 310) for Petronius’ mission to erect Caligula’s statue 
in the Temple, since Philo was a contemporary of the events here described; but 
Josephus, we may comment, was a very knowledgeable priest, and it seems 
unlikely that he should not have known the chronological details of so cele¬ 
brated an event. 

In connection with the conspiracy to assassinate Caligula, Josephus (Ant. 
19. 91—92) records a conversation between a certain Cluitus, a man of consular 
rank, and a senator named Bathybius, in which Cluitus gives an apt quotation 
from Homer urging Bathybius to be silent. Though, we may note, the manu¬ 
scripts are unanimous in reading KAomtog and the Latin version reads Cluitus, 
Hudson emended the name to KAou|3io5 and Niese to KAotJiog. Such an anec¬ 
dote, according to Mommsen (1451), can derive only from Cluvius Rufus him¬ 
self, and not verbally but precisely from his writings. Even if we adopt the 
emendation and read Cluvius , it is far from certain, we may object, that this is 
Cluvius Rufus the historian. As a novus homo he would have had to be about 
forty before obtaining the consulship, and thus he would be an old man when, 
twenty-four years later, we find him singing on the stage with Nero (Suetonius, 
Nero 21.2; cf. Dio Cassius 63. 14. 3). Hence Groag (1452), the great master of 
prosopography, identifies Josephus’ Cluvius with the father of Cluvius Rufus. 
Nonetheless, Mommsen’s view has won general acceptance; Momigliano 
(1453), p. 305, argues that Cluvius was the main source not only of Josephus 
but also of Suetonius and of Dio Cassius, the other two chief extant sources on 
the subject of Caligula’s assassination. The view is accepted by Syme (1454), 
p. 287, Townend (1455), pp. 102 — 103 and (1456), and Rajak (1457), p. 51, 
n. 17. Townend (1455) argues that Cluvius’ quotation of Homer can come only 
from someone who knew Homer well, and that is far more likely to be Cluvius 
himself rather than Josephus, who was not interested in the Greek classics nor 
likely to be capable of producing a nearly correct Homeric hexameter; but, we 
may reply, Josephus says (Ant. 20. 263) that he labored strenuously to partake 
of the realm of Greek prose and poetry; and he must have known Homer, the 
premier Greek poet, who was most popular in the Hellenistic Age, as we see 
from the number of fragments of his works found in papyri. The rabbis, too, 
knew his works, as we see from the fact that he is the one poet mentioned by 
name in rabbinic literature (Mishnah, Yadaim 4. 6); and Lieberman (1458), pp. 
113 — 114, has even cited a Homeric phrase in rabbinic literature. Moreover, Jo¬ 
sephus mentions Homer in a number of places and even knows (Against Apion 
2. 155) that Homer nowhere employs the word vopog, implying that he had 
read his works in toto (though admittedly he may have known this from a 
secondary source). 
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I (1459) have cast doubt on Mommsen’s thesis that Cluvius Rufus was Jo¬ 
sephus’ source and suggest several alternative written and oral sources. In partic¬ 
ular, we may note, the fact that Agrippa’s role in the accession of Claudius is 
built up to such a degree in Josephus can hardly be due to Cluvius; more likely, 
we may guess, it was derived from Josephus’ friend Agrippa II, son of Agrippa 
I, who elsewhere (Life 366) declares himself ready to inform him of details that are 
not generally known. 

Timpe (1460) presents a painstaking analysis of Josephus’ account of 
Caligula’s assassination and Claudius’ accession, and concludes that Josephus’ 
source, which is clearly senatorial in its sympathies, is closer in outlook than is 
generally recognized to Tacitus’ source for this period. 

Syme (1461), p. 420, concludes that Josephus’ style and sentiments in his 
account of the assassination of Caligula and its sequel reflect a Roman historian 
in whom can be recognized a predecessor of Tacitus. Though, he admits, the 
claimant most in favor has been Cluvius Rufus, Syme suggests that Servilius 
Nonianus or Aufidius Bassus may also have a claim. 

The manuscripts in Antiquities 19. 251 read that Marcus Minucianus was a 
claimant to the throne after the assassination of Caligula; but in 19. 252 we read 
that Minucianus, who is identified as one of Caligula’s assassins, restrained 
Valerius Asiaticus from such a design. I (1462) have adopted the reading 
Vinicius in the first passage because it seems unlikely that after first mentioning 
Minucianus or Vinicianus without comment Josephus would in his second ref¬ 
erence to him a few lines later identify him as an assassin. This point of view is 
likewise upheld by Swan (1463), who concludes that Vinicianus, far from being 
an ally of Vinicius, collaborated with the consuls instead of being a rival of 
theirs and that he did not seek the principate for himself. 

I have been unable to consult Jung (1464). 

Scramuzza (1465), pp. 11 — 18, concludes that when checked against other 
sources Josephus is again and again proved unreliable. But, we may remark, 
such a conclusion is largely based on the assumption that the other main sources 
for these events, Suetonius and Dio Cassius, are more dependable. Scramuzza 
notes, moreover, the marked discrepancy between War 2. 204—233 and 'Antiq¬ 
uities’, Book 19, in describing the circumstances under which Claudius was 
elevated to the throne, and disagrees with Schemann (1466), who had con¬ 
tended that War 2. 204—214 and Antiquities 19. 1—273 show such verbal agree¬ 
ment as to postulate the use of a common source. Scramuzza, pp. 54—60, finds 
incredible the detailed description in Book 19 of the 'Antiquities’ of Claudius as 
a weakling dominated by Agrippa and conjectures that this is due to a new source, 
probably Cluvius Rufus, sympathetic to the Flavians, his patrons. But, we may 
comment, inasmuch as we have only very slight fragments of Cluvius’ work, we 
have no way of knowing the tendency of his work. Such a slant would seem 
most likely due to Agrippa himself or to his son. Scramuzza asserts that we can 
scarcely doubt that accounts of Caligula’s death had been written by Jews in the 
Diaspora to illustrate how G-d had punished him for his impious deeds toward 
the Jews; but, we may reply, we not only do not have any such accounts, but 
we also do not know of any such. 
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Josephus (Ant. 19. 91) says that a certain Bathybius, a man of senatorial 
rank who had been praetor, engaged Cluitus in conversation with regard to the 
conspiracy against Caligula; but the name is otherwise unknown. Hanslik 
(1467) suggests adopting Hudson’s emendation Vatinius; but, we may com¬ 
ment, this has little to recommend it, since we know of no one by this name of 
equestrian or senatorial rank during this period. 

Ritter (1468) suggests that the name be emended to Talthybius, the name 
of Agamemnon’s herald, that this would be an allusion to the decline of the 
role of the herald under Nero, and that hence Cluvius Rufus, who held the posi¬ 
tion of herald under Nero, must be rejected as Josephus’ source. But, we may 
comment, the emendation is transcriptionally improbable, and since all the 
other names in Josephus’ account seem to be real names of people there is no 
reason to suppose that his is a mere literary name. 

Timpe (1469), pp. 77—93, discussing Josephus’ account of the assassina¬ 
tion of Caligula and the accession of Claudius, concludes that Josephus is 
tendentious as a critic of the Senate and as a praiser of the virtues of Cassius 
Chaerea more than the latter historically deserves. It is not clear from Josephus 
that he is speaking of the accession of a princeps, inasmuch as princeps has no 
sharply defined equivalent in Greek. 

Benko (1469a) notes that Dio (60. 6. 6) obviously places the date of the 
edict forbidding Jews to hold meetings at the beginning of Claudius’ reign, 
whereas Josephus (Ant. 19. 278ff.) asserts that Claudius then extended many 
privileges to the Jews. We may, however, comment that the passage in Dio is by 
no means explicit. As to Benko’s assumption that the disturbance in Rome 
under Chrestus was similar to those in the land of Israel under Theudas (Ant. 
20. 97—98), Annibas (Ant. 20. 3 — 4), and Tholomaeus (Ant. 20. 5), we may 
reply that there is no evidence that the revolutionary movements had adherents 
in Rome; indeed, if they had, one would have expected some mention in Jo¬ 
sephus of Jewish volunteers leaving Rome to fight in Judaea, as there were 
volunteers from Adiabene, for example. 

Pelletier (1469b) has an excursus, pp. 47—53, summarizing the person¬ 
ages involved in the embassy to Gaius on the basis of Philo and Josephus. 

Waagenaar (1469c) has a brief discussion of the role of Agrippa I in the 
accession of Claudius. 

Bilde (1469d), on the basis of War 2. 184—203, Antiquities 18.261—309, 
Philo’s Legatio ad Gaium 199—338, and Tacitus’ Histories 5. 9, contends that 
the events in Palestine during the autumn of 40 constitute an important and 
well-witnessed link in a long series of clashes between the Jews and the foreign 
occupants of Palestine during this period. He analyzes the reason for Caligula’s 
decision and the character of the project, Petronius’ attitude, the Jewish opposi¬ 
tion, Agrippa’s intervention, the cancellation of the project, and the chronolog¬ 
ical question. He contends that it was only Agrippa’s clever policy, combined 
with rather fortunate circumstances on the Roman side, that prevented the 
dispute from becoming a full-fledged revolution. He stresses the importance of 
careful and comprehensive analysis of tendency and literary form as part of his¬ 
torical criticism. Bilde admits that in principle this is not at all new, but says that in 
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the study of Philo and Josephus this type of analysis has not been widely ap¬ 
plied. He concludes that Josephus is a better historian than was assumed during 
most of the last century, since he resisted more than our other witnesses the 
temptation to embed his description in overall theological schematizations. We 
may, however, object that perhaps Josephus showed favoritism in highlighting 
the role of Agrippa I, who is also the hero in Josephus’ unusually long excursus 
on the assassination of Caligula and the accession of Claudius (Ant. 19. 1—273); 
we may note that Josephus’ parallel account in the 'War’ does not mention 
Agrippa at all, and that only the 'Antiquities’ and Philo do so. We may also ex¬ 
press skepticism about Josephus’ account, since he does not mention that the 
Jews took up arms, whereas Tacitus (Hist. 5. 9) says specifically that they did. 

Massaro and Montgomery (1469e) note that all the extant sources, in¬ 
cluding Josephus, agree in depicting Caligula as a madman. The authors discuss 
modern theories that he was an alcoholic or victim of hyperthyroidism or a 
psychopath, and conclude that he may have suffered from more than one dis¬ 
order. 
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I (1470) have a select bibliography on the vast literature concerning the 
citizenship of the Alexandrian Jews and on Claudius’ edict. 

Tarn (1471), the great historian of the Hellenistic period, argues that it is 
inconceivable that the Jews were citizens of Alexandria, Antioch, or any other 
Greek city, since full citizenship entailed worship of the gods of the city, and 
this meant apostasy to the Jews. In answer, however, we may suggest, though 
admittedly we have no evidence, that perhaps the Jews were granted an ex¬ 
emption from this worship of the Ptolemies, just as in later times they were 
granted exemptions by the Roman emperors from worship of the emperors as 
gods; and, in any case, as I (1472) have indicated, the Jews of Alexandria were 
hardly 'orthodox’ in the Palestinian sense; and we know from the papyri that 
there were some Jews at least who were citizens. Josephus (Ant. 14. 188) says 
explicitly that Julius Caesar set up a bronze tablet for the Jews in Alexandria 
declaring that they were citizens of Alexandria; Philo (In Flaccum 47) similarly 
speaks of Jewish citizens; and in In Flaccum 78 — 80, while not explicitly stating 
that the Jews were citizens, he does say that the Jews were classed with the 
Alexandrians when it came to the method whereby they might be beaten. 

However, ever since the publication in 1924 by Bell (1473) of a papyrus in 
which Claudius addresses the Alexandrians (’Akelavhpeig pev, line 82) and the 
Jews (Touheoig 5e, line 88), with the contrast clearly marked by the pev and 6e, 
most scholars, for example Bell (1474), in a survey of the history of the Jews of 
Alexandria until their expulsion from Alexandria in the fifth century C.E., have 
concluded that the Jews were not legally 'Alexandrians’, citizens of Alexandria. 
A crucial phrase in the letter (line 95) speaks of the Jews as living “in a city not 
their own” (ev dkkoxQig Jtoket); and it is unlikely that Claudius, who appears 
impartial in the rest of the letter, would speak thus of the Jews if they were 
citizens of Alexandria. Finally, the letter forbids the Jews to participate in the 
athletic contests presided over by the gymnasiarchs and cosmetae; and it is 
probable that participation in the games was restricted to citizens. 

Most scholars assume that the edict quoted in Josephus and the letter in the 
papyrus are two separate documents, but Musurillo (1475) argues that it is 
difficult to believe that there were two separate edicts within such a short time 
to settle the same dispute. To this we may reply that both are presented in the 
official texts of documents; and they clearly differ in details and in language. In 
view of the long history of bitter controversy between the Greeks and Jews in 
Alexandria and because of its far-reaching consequences to the huge Jewish 
community throughout the Roman world, it is not unlikely that the matter 
would have commanded Claudius’ attention on more than one occasion. 

It is possible that the situation in Alexandria, or Claudius’ view of the 
situation, had changed between the time that he had issued the edict quoted by 
Josephus (Ant. 19. 280—285) and the time that he composed the letter quoted in 
the papyrus, and perhaps, as indicated by Tcherikover (1476), pp. 72 — 73, he 
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was particularly disgusted by new factors indicated in the letter, namely, the 
sending of delegations by two separate factions of the Jewish community and 
the influx of Jews into Alexandria from the Egyptian countryside and from 
Palestine. 

Box (1477) suggests that Josephus’ view that the Jews had citizenship in 
Alexandria may be explained by his false assumption (War 2. 487) that all Alex¬ 
andrian Jews had equal privileges with the Macedonians and by the false identi¬ 
fication of Macedonians = Greeks = Alexandrians. We may comment that in 
only one place (Ant. 14. 188) does Josephus say explicitly that the Jews were 
citizens; elsewhere, as here, in War 2. 487, he resorts to circumlocutions, 
saying that the Jews were permitted to live on terms of equality (LoopoiQta, 
variant LOOTLpta) with the Greeks. 

Zielinski (1478), wrongly assuming the identity of the edict and the letter, 
solves the problem of apparent contradictions by asserting that the former was 
completely forged. Others, such as Reinach (1479), have sought to reconcile 
the two by suggesting that portions of the edict have been interpolated, notably 
the reference to the Jews as Alexandrians (Ant. 19. 281). Tcherikover (1480) 
concludes that the edict in Josephus has been reworked by forgers who 
converted Jewish privileges into civic rights, though, as we have objected, the 
term tor) jrokiTEta (Ant. 19. 281) may mean merely that the Jews had equal 
status as a community and not equal status as citizens. 

Tarn (1471) argues that the Jews did not claim full citizenship but only 
isopolity, that is potential citizenship, so that a Jew could become a citizen if he 
satisfied the requirement, namely of apostasy by worshipping the city gods. But, 
as we see in the trial of Socrates, who was charged with not worshipping the city 
gods, such worship was a formal matter; and many Jews, especially in the more 
liberal atmosphere of Alexandria, may have conformed to some pro forma par¬ 
ticipation. We may comment that the Jews claimed that they were Alex¬ 
andrians, whereas Claudius did not commit himself on this question, that it was 
not unduly biased for Claudius to assert that the Jews were residents of Alex¬ 
andria from the earliest times since this does not mean that they were entitled to 
citizenship, and that the term tor) KokiteCa (Ant. 19. 281) may mean not “equal 
citizen status” but equal status as a community (ttokiTEupa: see Davis [1481], 
pp. 101 — 107), and we know that the Jewish community of Alexandria was 
autonomous under its own ethnarchs, as is indicated by the edict (Ant. 19. 283). 
Another possibility, as plausibly suggested by Allon (1481a), p. 227, who is 
aware of the way that politicians have usually behaved, is that the Jews actually 
did enjoy isopolity, but that the Ptolemies and the Romans after them had 
always carefully avoided giving a precise definition of this term. 

In any case, we may conclude, Philo and Josephus, particularly the latter, 
since he was removed from the scene, may well be guilty of wishful thinking in 
their apologetics; and their legal and technical terminology is likely to be looser 
than that of the emperor Claudius, whose letter on papyrus is, after all, first¬ 
hand evidence of what the emperor actually said. If we are left with the problem 
of the decree of Julius Caesar cited in Antiquities 14. 188 declaring publicly that 
the Jews were citizens of Alexandria, we may suggest that perhaps this refers 
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only to those who were already there and not to later immigrants; or we may 
state, as does Reinach (1479), that Julius Caesar could not have issued such a 
proclamation, since he had no legal right to do it, inasmuch as this area was not 
then part of the Roman Empire. 

Scramuzza (1482) notes that III Maccabees 2. 30 contradicts Josephus 
when it says that Ptolemy Philopator (221—203 B.C.E.) ordered the Jews to be 
fellow-citizens of the Alexandrians but that they resisted the king’s order and 
maintained their former status of KokCxeupa. Scramuzza argues that the term 
tot] JtoktxeCa in Antiquities 19. 281 is an interpolation. 

Segre (1483), in a survey, well explains that the various passages which 
state that the Jews were granted the same privileges as the Macedonians, mean 
only that they were likewise regarded as 'established residents’. Commenting 
on Claudius’ edict to Alexandria and Syria and to the rest of the world in Antiq¬ 
uities 19. 280—291, he appositely notes that in point of fact the civic status of 
the Jews depended to no small degree on the actualities of the political situation. 
He remarks that it was, in fact, far easier for Jews to become 
Roman citizens than to become Greek citizens. 

I have not seen Amoussine (1484). 

Guterman (1485) notes that the Jewish position both in the Hellenistic 
world, with its notion of nationality divorced from territoriality, which the 
Romans retained indigenously, and in the Roman world, with its rigorous 
doctrine of national exclusiveness, assumed a form constitutionally in conform¬ 
ance with its environment. He concludes that the Jews in Alexandria had only a 
special limited type of citizenship. 

The most recent extensive treatment of the subject by Kraus (1486), pp. 
143 — 157, after surveying the vast scholarly literature, concludes that the 
problem of the effective juridical position of the Jews in Alexandria is insoluble. 

Applebaum (1487), pp. 434ff., concludes that Josephus’ testimony on too- 
jtokixeCa in Alexandria is contradicted by the papyrus version of Claudius’ letter. 

In an excellent general survey, published posthumously, Tcherikover 
(1488) wisely notes three factors that must be borne in mind in considering the 
fate of Egyptian Jewry during the Roman period: 1) Egypt was part of the 
Roman Empire, and therefore the situation of the Egyptian Jews depended on 
the general policy of Rome; 2) the Egyptian, especially the Alexandrian, Jews 
lived in a Greek environment, and consequently their lives were influenced by 
the attitude of the Greeks toward them; and 3) as part of the whole Jewish 
nation, Egyptian Jewry shared the fate of Jews elsewhere, especially those of 
Palestine. On this last point Tcherikover cites War 2. 490 ff. to establish the 
fact that the Egyptian Diaspora reacted promptly to the events of 66 in the land 
of Israel. But we must remark that the disturbance of 66 in Egypt was part of 
the history of continuous conflict between Greeks and Jews in Alexandria, that 
there is no indication in Josephus of a connection between this riot and the 
Palestinian outbreak, and in any case that there is no evidence that the Pales¬ 
tinian Jews received any help from Alexandria. 

Baron (1488a), vol. 1, p. 132, and vol. 3, pp. 25—26, comments, in partic¬ 
ular, on the status of Jewish citizenship under the Roman Empire. 
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Bell (1488b) asserts that there is no strong reason to doubt Josephus’ 
statement (Ant. 19. 280—285) that the Jews formed an element in the population 
of Alexandria from its first foundation. However, on the basis of the statement 
in London Papyrus 1912 that the Jews are in a city not their own, he concludes 
that they were not citizens. As to the latter statement, we may comment, never¬ 
theless, that the meaning may be only that the invitation to found the city had 
been Alexander’s and that the Jews were there by invitation and as 'guests’ of 
Alexander, so to speak. 

Ehrlich (1488c), pp. 95—96, presents a brief survey, showing a critical 
use of Josephus, in which he concludes that it can no longer be claimed, as it 
was by Josephus (Ant. 13. 62—68, War 7. 100 —111), that the Jewish community 
of Alexandria as a whole had rights of citizenship. We may comment that the 
first passage speaks of the privileges granted to the Egyptian Jews to build a 
temple at Leontopolis but says nothing about citizenship; and that the second 
passage speaks of the privileges (without, incidentally, specifying citizenship) of 
the Jews of Antioch, a city in the Seleucid Empire, without any indication that 
these privileges were extended to Jews in Alexandria, a city in the Ptolemaic 
Empire. 

Bruce (1488d) concludes that the edict reproduced by Josephus (Ant. 19. 
279) appears to be in a substantially accurate form. He asserts, commenting on 
Antiquities 19. 278, that the significance of the illegal Jewish immigration into 
Alexandria from Syria and the rest of Egypt is probably to be found in the state¬ 
ment of Josephus that the Jews of Alexandria, having obtained no satisfaction 
from Gaius Caligula, took up arms when the news of his death arrived. 

Simon (1488e), pp. 24, 27—28, commenting on War 2. 398, 7. 43, Antiq¬ 
uities 14. 115, Apion 2. 33, 2. 42, and 2. 72, objects to a 'Christian’ interpreta¬ 
tion of the Letter of Claudius, and concludes that the allusion in the letter is not 
to two sects of Jews but to Alexandrian Judaism and its pagan milieu. 

Heinen (1488f), p. 114, commenting on Antiquities 14. 188 and Apion 2. 
37, is skeptical with regard to the rights of Jews in Alexandria. 

Pelletier (1488g), pp. 172 — 181, commenting on the political status of the 
Jews in Alexandria, concludes that Philo and Josephus agree, but that Josephus 
shows a greater tenacity in seeking to rehabilitate the Jewish people. The Jews, 
says Pelletier, sought to preserve their independent interior organization. He 
concludes that the title 'Macedonians’ is less a guarantee of their politically 
privileged position than it is a title to preserve the respect of the Graeco-Roman 
world after the humiliation of the destruction of the Temple in 70. 

Lohse (1488h), pp. 121 — 122, comments briefly on the numbers and rights 
of the Jews in the Diaspora according to Josephus. 

Kasher (1488i), in his doctoral dissertation and in part of a chapter of that 
dissertation (1488j), argues that the London Papyrus 1912 strengthens the hand 
of those who say that the Jews were not citizens, because it is in complete 
contradiction to Claudius’ edict cited by Josephus (Ant. 19. 280ff.). He con¬ 
cludes that the Jews fought for self-determination rather than for citizenship and 
that it was for this purpose that Philo went on his embassy to Caligula. 
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Kasher (1488k)(1488l) asserts that Claudius issued the edict cited by Jo¬ 
sephus (Ant. 19. 280—285) in the spring of 41 as a result of the Jewish riots 
against the Greeks and native Egyptians in Alexandria, whereas the letter to the 
Alexandrians (London Papyrus 1912), issued in response to totally different 
circumstances, was promulgated in the autumn of that year following riots by 
the Greeks. There is only a limited connection between the earlier riot and the 
promulgation of the edict, which shows considerable sympathy with the Jews, 
whereas in the letter Claudius vents his anger at both sides for their mutual acts 
of hostility. 

Kasher (1488m), based on a chapter of the author’s doctoral dissertation, 
argues against Tcherikover’s (1480) claim that the Alexandrian Jews attempted 
to gain citizenship in the Greek polis by infiltrating the gymnasium. Since reli¬ 
gious apostasy was involved in obtaining citizenship, it is doubtful that many Jews 
were ready to make this concession. We may, however, comment that many 
Jews then, just as today, were probably less worried about the inconsistency 
involved in religious attitudes: indeed, we may call attention to their syncretistic 
attitude toward art and the occult. Jews then hardly kept away from the gymnasium 
and the theatre, as we see from anti-Semitic spectacles in the theatre of Antioch 
(e.g., War 7. 47—48), Alexandria, and Caesarea. Claudius’ warning in London 
Papyrus 1912 does not refer to Jewish infiltration into the list of ephebes but 
was meant to deter Jews from attending public games, since by so doing they 
might easily inflame tempers and cause another war. Similarly, in Josephus 
(Ant. 19. 290), in Claudius’ edict, the Jews were commanded not to mock the 
worship of other people and to take care only to observe their own laws. 
Finally, Kasher insists here, as elsewhere, that the Jews fought not for citizen¬ 
ship but for the right of self-organization and self-government within the city 
territory on an equal footing with the Greek citizens but independent of the 
polis itself and answerable only to the central government. 

Kasher (1488n), pp. 238—276, stresses that the Jews’ struggle for equal 
political rights in Egypt should be interpreted not as one seeking citizenship but 
as a desire for equality of two separate political bodies, the Jewish community 
( politeuma ) and the Greek polis. He compares the rights of the Jews of Caesarea 
and of Antioch, stressing the separation of the Jewish community from the 
municipal Greek (or Syrian) organization and the equal organizational status 
of the two political bodies. He concludes that the Alexandrian Jews were not 
citizens of the Greek polis-, but, we may comment, what troubles Kasher is 
that citizens would have to be apostates, worshipping the gods of the polis, 
whereas we may note that the papyri, with their extensive evidence of assimila¬ 
tion and even syncretism, show that this was not a problem to some, at least. 
Moreover, we may add, to use the term Jto^tTCa as indicating membership in a 
Jewish politeuma rather than citizenship would surely be confusing to the 
average reader. Kasher attempts to establish the credibility of Josephus’ account 
of the beginning of the Jewish colonization of Alexandria on the ground of the 
assumption that the Jewish community there was founded on the basis of a mil¬ 
itary settlement. He, moreover, insists that the edict of Claudius (Ant. 19. 
280ff.) is authentic, that it was composed in the spring of 41, and that it is by no 
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means to be confused with his Letter to the Alexandrians (London Papyrus 
1912). 

Sullivan (1488o), pp. 347—349, asserts that the Alexandrian Jews enjoyed 
certain privileges, but that this was far from full citizenship, since Jews did not 
have the right to enter gymnasia. 

Sandmel (1488p), pp. 7—9, accepts the conclusion of Tcherikover (1480) 
that the Jews of Alexandria did not possess fullest equality in the matter of civil 
rights, despite the term toojtoXtTag used by Josephus (Ant. 12. 8). 

Tcherikover (1488q), pp. 116—159, commenting on the civic status of 
Jews in Egypt during the Roman period, notes that there are very few Roman 
citizens among the Jews mentioned in the papyri. He stresses that the Letter of 
Claudius, far from showing his favor toward the Jews, as is often thought, put 
an end to the emancipation of the Alexandrian Jews. 

I have not seen Hennig (1488r) on newly discovered fragments of the 
'Acta Alexandrinorumh 


15.15: Josephus on Philo and His Family 

(1488t) Max Pohlenz: Philon von Alexandreia. In: Nachrichten von der Gesellschaft der 
Wissenschaften zu Gottingen, Philologisch-historische Klasse, N.F. 1, no. 5. Got¬ 
tingen 1942. Pp. 409-487. 

Pohlenz (1488t), pp. 412 — 415, co-ordinates Philo and Josephus (Ant. 20. 
100, War 6. 237) with regard to the alabarch Alexander and Tiberius Julius 
Alexander. 


15.16: The Status of the Jews in Syria, Especially Antioch 

(1489) Glanville Downey: A History of Antioch in Syria from Seleucus to the Arab Con¬ 
quest. Princeton 1961. 

(1490) Erwin R. Goodenough: Jewish Symbols in the Greco-Roman Period. 13 vols. New 
York 1953-68. 

(1491) Carl H. Kraeling: The Jewish Community at Antioch. In: Journal of Biblical 
Literature 51, 1932, pp. 130 — 160. 

(1492) Glanville Downey: Ancient Antioch. Princeton 1963. 

(1492a) Ben Zion Lurie: The Jews in Syria in the Days of the Return to Zion, the Mishnah, 
and the Talmud (in Hebrew). Jerusalem 1957. 

(1492b) Aryeh Kasher: The Jews in Hellenistic and Roman Egypt (in Hebrew) (Publications 
of the Diaspora Research Institute, ed. Shlomo Simonsohn, vol. 23) (= revised 
version of his doctoral dissertation, 1488i). Tel-Aviv 1978. 

(1492c) Wayne A. Meeks and Robert L. Wilken: Jews and Christians in Antioch in the 
First Four Centuries of the Common Era. Missoula, Montana 1978. 

Downey (1489), pp. 79 — 80, 107—111, 198—201, says that Josephus’claim 

(Ant. 12.119) that the Jews were citizens of Antioch is patently false, since this 

would involve worship of the city gods, and that it is more likely that individual 

Jews were so privileged; but, as we have already commented in connection with 
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the question of the citizenship of the Alexandrian Jews, worship of the city gods 
was a formal matter; and, moreover, as Goodf.nough (1490) has amply shown, 
the masses of Jews, and even some of the rabbis, when it came to matters of pagan 
symbols, were more liberal than would appear from the strict Biblical and some 
Talmudic prescriptions. 

Downey follows Kraeling (1491) in disputing Josephus’ statement (War 
2. 479) that the Greeks in Antioch abstained from attacks on Jews in 66 because 
of their pity for men who showed no revolutionary intentions. More probably, 
say Kraeling and Downey, disorder was averted by the action of the 
governor of Syria, Cestius Gallus. This comment, we may add, is perhaps valid, 
but since Josephus says nothing of Gallus’ activities in Antioch, Sidon, and 
Apamea, the three cities where there were no uprisings, we may suggest that 
perhaps the large numbers of Roman troops stationed in these population 
centers may have acted as a deterrent, or, alternatively, the fact that these cities 
had the largest concentration of Jews; less likely is Josephus’ alternate suggestion 
(War 2. 479), which he presents with some diffidence, that with their own vast 
populations these cities disdained the possibility of Jewish uprisings. 

Downey (1492) presents a condensed version of his 'History of Antioch’ 
for the non-specialist. 

Lurie (1492a) has a systematic survey, city by city, of the Jews of Syria. 

Kasher (1492b), comparing the political status of thejews of Antioch with 
that of the Alexandrian Jews, concludes that in both cases the Jewish com¬ 
munity did not seek citizenship but rather developed a politeuma of its own. 

Meeks and Wilken (1492c), pp. 3 — 5, use Josephus as a major source for 
the history of the Jews of Antioch, their rights, and anti-Semitism. In comment¬ 
ing on War 7. 110—111, which declares that Titus left the status of the Jews of 
Antioch exactly as it had been before, they assert that Josephus may have put 
too happy a face on the situation, for Malalas (Chronographia 260 — 261, ed. 
Dindorf) reports that the Emperor set up several bronze figures, presumably 
from the Temple, outside the southern gate of the city, where the Jews were 
concentrated and where the figures were calculated to remind them of the fall of 
Jerusalem. 


15.17: The Jews of Asia Minor 

(1492d) Lea Roth-Garson: The Civil and Religious Status of the Jews in Asia Minor from 
Alexander the Great to Constantine, B.C. 336—A.D. 337. Diss., Hebrew University, 
Jerusalem 1972. 

(1492e) Alf Thomas Kraabel: Judaism in West Asia Minor under the Roman Empire, with a 
Preliminary Study of the Jewish Community of Sardis, Lydia. Diss., Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass. 1968. 

(1492f) Alf Thomas Kraabel: Paganism and Judaism: The Sardis Evidence. In: Paganisme, 
Juda'isme, Christianisme. Influences et affrontements dans le monde antique: Melanges 
offerts a Marcel Simon. Paris 1978. Pp. 13 — 33. 

I have not seen Roth-Garson (1492d). [See infra, p. 928.] 

I have not seen Kraabel (1492e). [See infra, p. 928.] 
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Kraabel (1492f) concludes, on the basis of the recent excavations at Sardis, 
that enjoyment by the Jews of a Gentile culture did not cause assimilation. He 
explains this strength of the Jews by the fact that there were so many pagans so 
close nearby; but, we may comment, if modern analogies, such as the Jewish 
community in China before 1912, are an indication, this is hardly a preservative. 
More likely, the fact that the Jews were so numerous and perhaps anti-Semitism, 
of which we know little for Asia Minor, were major factors. He notes that Antiq¬ 
uities 14. 235 and 259—261 refer to the xojtoq of Sardis, and suggests that the 
word xojtog refers not to a synagogue, as is generally thought, but to a public 
building. The decrees cited by Josephus, he concludes, are a sign not of the 
community’s need for protection but of its prestige. 


15.18: The Status of the Jews in Cyrene 

(1493) Shimon Applebaum: Jewish Status at Cyrene in the Roman Period. In: La Parola del 
Passato, Rivista di Studi Antichi 19, 1964, pp. 291—303. Trans, into Hebrew 
(revised) in: M. Dorman, Shmuel Safrai, and Menahem Stern, edd.: In Memory 
of Gedaliahu Alon, Essays in Jewish History and Philology. Tel-Aviv 1970. Pp. 192 — 
222 . 

(1494) Shimon Applebaum: Jews and Greeks in Ancient Cyrene (in Hebrew). Jerusalem 
1969. Trans, into English (revised): Leiden 1979. 

(1494a) Bunzo Aizawa: Judean Revolt at Cyrene (in Japanese). In: Hirosakidaigaku bunkei 
ron sho (Collection of Articles, Departments of Literature and Economics, Hirosaki 
University), no. 1, Nov. 1965, pp. 481 — 502. 

Applebaum (1493), commenting on Marcus Agrippa’s order to the Cyre- 
naeans (Ant. 16. 169) to permit the Jews to send their contributions to the 
Temple in Jerusalem without interference, suggests that Josephus may have 
telescoped two distinct episodes, one a threat by sycophants to inform on some 
issue of whose nature we are ignorant and the second a stoppage of the Temple 
dues by the polis on the allegation of unpaid taxes. In the rescript, we may note, 
the Jews are said to have complained that they were being threatened by certain 
oUKoqxxvxaf and prevented from sending their money on the pretext of their 
owing taxes. We need not, however, we may reply, presuppose two separate 
episodes, especially since Josephus is here quoting Agrippa’s rescript; we may 
say that there were, in fact, people who accused the Jews of sending money out of 
the country when they still owed taxes to the government; when the charge was 
investigated, it was discovered that the Jews had paid their taxes. As we learn 
earlier (Ant. 16. 160), the Greeks of Cyrene were at this time persecuting the 
Jews by taking away from them the sacred money destined for the Temple. 

In Antiquities 16. 160 Josephus refers to the equality of civic status 
(toovopfa) which the Jews of Cyrene enjoyed. Applebaum (1493) comments 
that their actual status was neither that of citizens nor that of metics; apparently, 
as at Alexandria, we may comment, their status was deliberately ambiguous. 
[For Applebaum (1494) see infra, p. 929.] 

I have not seen Aizawa (1494a). 
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15.19: The Jews of Rome 

(1494b) Sam Waagenaar: The Pope’s Jews. LaSalle, Illinois 1974. 

Waagenaar (1494b), pp. 2 — 8, has a popular history of the Jews of Rome 
which is largely dependent upon Josephus. 


15.20: Agrippa II and Berenice 

(1495) Ya'akov Meshorer: Jewish Coins of the Second Temple Period (in Hebrew). Tel- 
Aviv 1966. Trans, into English by I. H. Levine. Tel-Aviv 1967. 

(1496) John A. Crook: Titus and Berenice. In: American Journal of Philology 72, 1951, 
pp. 162-175. 

(1497) Therese Frankfort: Le royaume d’Agrippa II et son annexion par Domitien. In: 

Marcel Renard, ed., Hommages a Albert Grenier. Brussels 1962. Pp. 659—672. 
(1498) Therese Frankfort: La date de l’Autobiographie de Flavius Josephe et des oeuvres 
de Justus de Tiberiade. In: Revue Beige de Philologie et d’Histoire 39, 1961, pp. 52 — 
58. 

(1499) Emil Schurer: The History of the Jewish People in the Age of Jesus Christ 
(175 B.C. —A.D. 135). Rev. and ed. by Geza Vermes and Fergus Millar, Vol. 1. 
Edinburgh 1973. 

(1500) Richard Laqueur: Der jiidische Historiker Flavius Josephus. Ein biographischer 
Versuch auf neuer quellenkritischer Grundlage. Giessen 1920. 

(1501) Henry St.John Thackeray, ed. and trans.: Josephus, vol. 1, The Life, Against 
Apion (Loeb Classical Library). London 1926. 

(1502) Henri Seyrig: Sur quelques eres syriennes. In: Revue numismatique 6. Series, vol. 6, 
1964, pp. 51-67. 

(1503) Henri Seyrig: Antiquites Syriennes: Un officier d’Agrippa II. In: Syria 42, 1965, pp. 
31-34. 

(1504) M. Dun and: Mission archeologique au Djebel Druze: le musee de Soueida. Paris 
1934. 

(1505) Bacchisio Motzo: Saggi di storia e letteratura giudeo-ellenistica. Firenze 1924. 
(1506) Andre Pelletier, ed. and trans.: Flavius Josephe Autobiographic. Paris 1959. 

(1507) Tessa Rajak: Justus of Tiberias. In: Classical Quarterly 23, 1973, pp. 345—368. 
(1508) Shaye J. D. Cohen: Josephus in Galilee and Rome: His Vita and Development as a 
Historian. Diss., Ph.D., Columbia University, New York 1975. Publ.: Leiden 1979. 
(1508a) Ruth Jordan: Berenice. New York 1974. 

(1508b) Emilio Gabba: L’impero romano nel discorso di Agrippa II (Ioseph., B.I. II, 
345 — 401). In: Rivista Storica dell’Antichita 6 — 7, 1976—77, pp. 189 — 194. 

(1508c) Anthony A. Barrett: Sohaemus, King of Emesa and Sophene. In: American Journal 
of Philology 98, 1977, pp. 153-159. 

Meshorer (1495) argues that the date (49/50) mentioned by Josephus 
(Ant. 20. 104) as the first regnal year of Agrippa II is incompatible with at least 
some of the data on his coins and suggests, on the basis of these coins, that we 
should date Agrippa’s reign from 56. 

Crook (1496) connects the romance of Titus and Berenice, Agrippa II’s 
sister, with the political history of 69—79, and suggests that the Flavian coup in 
69 derived support from an Oriental group led by Tiberius Julius Alexander and 
Berenice. But, we may comment, Alexander, who was an apostate from Judaism, 
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could hardly be regarded as an Oriental and certainly commanded no Jewish 
support after slaughtering 50,000 Jews in Alexandria in 66. 

Frankfort (1497) concludes that the Roman policy toward Agrippa II was 
determined by Rome’s need to be sure that the desert border was adequately 
guarded by local potentates. She (1498) rejects the date (early second century) 
usually given for the publication of the 'Life’ and suggests 93/94 — 96 (Life 359 
definitely indicates that Agrippa is already dead, and the ninth-century 
Byzantine encyclopedist Photius, Bibliotheca, p. 33, says that Agrippa died in 
the third year of the reign of Trajan, i.e. 100). She argues that Josephus (Ant. 20. 
145) could not have mentioned the rumor of Agrippa II’s relations with his 
sister Berenice if he were not already dead. Moreover, the 'Life’, she says, 
flatters Domitian and mentions no subsequent emperor, and she implies that it 
would hardly be in character for a born flatterer such as Josephus not to faun on 
the current emperor if it were Nerva or Trajan. In her later article (1497) she 
favors a date of 92 for the death of Agrippa II on the basis of coins, inscriptions, 
and the passage (Life 359—360) which speaks of Agrippa as no longer alive. She 
discounts the evidence in Photius on the ground that the chronologists give 
various dates for the beginning of Trajan’s reign. Her conclusion is shared by 
the revised Schurer (1499), pp. 481—483. 

Josephus himself (Ant. 20. 266) indicates that he will append his 'Life’ to 
his 'Antiquities’ just before (Ant. 20. 267) he dates the completion of the latter 
as the thirteenth year of the reign of Domitian (93/94). Laqueur (1500), p. 5, 
and Thackeray (1501), pp. xiii—xiv, have argued that the 'Antiquities’ appeared 
in two editions, the first in 93/94 and the second some years later. 

Further evidence perhaps of a second edition of the 'Antiquities’ has been 
noted by Seyrig (1502), pp. 55—56, who remarks that in Antiquities 17. 28 Jo¬ 
sephus speaks of the status of Batanaea, after its rule by Agrippa II had been 
terminated in 93 at the earliest, as an inscription shows. Unless, as Seyrig 
admits, there was only a partial annexation (of which we know nothing) which 
occurred in the lifetime of Agrippa, the passage must belong to the second 
edition; but, we may reply, inasmuch as the annexation may have occurred in 
93, this may have been among the last revisions in the first edition, which was 
issued in late 93 or 94. Seyrig (1503) does refer, however, to an inscription from 
the Hauran or Djebel Druze mentioning a man who passed directly from the 
service of Agrippa to that of Trajan, and this would seem to support Photius’ 
dating; but another inscription, cited by Dunand (1504), p. 49, and dated in 96, 
implies that Agrippa’s rule has ended. Motzo (1505), pp. 217—219, suggests 
that the 'Life’ itself appeared in two editions, the second as a reply to the attacks 
of Justus of Tiberias; but the unity of its style, as Pelletier (1506), has shown, 
argues against this; and Rajak (1507), p. 361, furthermore asks why Josephus 
should have rewritten his autobiography rather than simply sit down and write a 
defence. She concludes that it is best to take Photius’s date as a simple mistake 
and notes that in the chronological tables of the eighth-century George Syncellus, 
who probably derived his error from the third-century Christian chronographer 
Julius Africanus, the third year of Trajan appears to be ninety-two years after 
the birth of Jesus. 
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Cohen (1508) correctly objects, however, that it is illegitimate to try thus 
to save Photius, because according to Photius’ dating, Antiquities 20. 267 would 
not indicate 93/94 but a much earlier date. He concludes that the anti-Agrippa 
passages do not prove either an early death for Agrippa II or numerous edi¬ 
tions for the 'Antiquities’, and that Antiquities 16. 187, where Josephus says 
that he will not be afraid to enter into disputes with the royal Hasmoneans, is a 
rhetorical response to a passage from Nicolaus of Damascus’ autobiography. 

Jordan (1508a), in a popular biography of Berenice, Agrippa II’s sister, 
concludes that she was neither the noble heroine, as she is depicted in seven¬ 
teenth century French tragedies, nor the calculating whore of some modern 
writings, but rather, as Josephus implies, a woman who had both her faults and 
her virtues. 

Gabba (1508b) stresses that Agrippa’s speech, emphasizing the role of 
Fortune, is not in contradiction with the most profound religious and cultural 
roots of his people. 

Barrett (1508c) argues that Sohaemus, who was connected by marriage 
with Agrippa II and who, according to Tacitus (Annals 13. 7), was given the 
territory of Sophene on the border of Armenia, is the same as the newly estab¬ 
lished king of Emesa in Syria. As for the objection that the territories were 
separated by a considerable distance, Barrett cites two parallels. The im¬ 
portance of Sophene in any campaign involving Armenia in 54 and in the de¬ 
struction of Sohaemus of Emesa virtually rules out the possibility that a second 
unknown Sohaemus is intended. Moreover, since Tacitus (Annals 13.7) men¬ 
tions Sohaemus without further identification, it seems likely that there was 
only one. 


15.21: Izates and Adiabene (see also 24.1) 

(1509) Paul Winter: Monogenes para patros. In: Zeitschrift fur Religions- und Geistes- 
geschichte 5, 1953, pp. 335—365. 

(1510) Sheldon A. Nodelman: A Preliminary History of Characene. In: Berytus 13, 
1959-60, pp. 83-121. 

(1511) Franz Altheim and Ruth Stiehl: Jiidische Mission unter den Arabern. In their: Die 
Araber in der Alten Welt. Vol. 2. Berlin 1965. Pp. 64—75. 

(1512) Javier Teixidor: The Kingdom of Adiabene and Hatra. In: Berytus 17, 1967—68, 
PP- 1-1E 

(1512a) Jacqueline Pirenne: Aux Origines de la Graphie Syriaque. In: Syria 40, 1963, 
pp. 101-137. 

(1512b) Isaiah Gafni: The Conversion of the Kings of Adiabene in the Light of Talmudic 
Literature (in Hebrew). In: Niv HaMidrashiah 1971, pp. 204 — 212. 

(1512c) Geo Widengren: The Status of the Jews in the Sassanian Empire. In: Iranica Antiqua 
1, 1961, pp. 117-162. 

(1512 d) Joseph A. Fitzmyer and Daniel J. Harrington: A Manual of Palestinian Aramaic 
Texts (Second Century B.C. —Second Century A.D.) (Biblica et Orientalia, 34). 
Rome 1978. 

( 1512e) Benjamin Mazar: Herodian Jerusalem in the Light of the Excavations South and 
South-West of the Temple Mount. In: Israel Exploration Journal 28, 1978, pp. 230— 
237. 
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Winter (1509) interprets povoyevrig as applied to Izates in Antiquities 
20. 20 in the sense of “favorite”, “best-beloved”, or “one who has no equal”; 
but, we may comment, the very fact that Josephus says that he was treated 'as if’ 
he were an only child shows that povoyevrig itself is to be taken literally. 

Nodelman (1510), pp. 97—100, comments on Abennerigus (Ant. 20.22), 
the king of Charax Spasini to whom Izates was sent by his father Monobazus. 
On one of his coins his name is spelled Abinerglos, but since this coin has other 
obvious errors, he prefers Josephus’ spelling (or rather Abinergaos), although 
we may comment that the manuscripts of Josephus differ on the spelling, one of 
the major manuscripts having 2a|3ivvfiQiyov. Nodelman proceeds to 
reconstruct the chief events of his reign, which he dates, partly on numismatic 
evidence, as lasting from 30 to 36 C.E. 

Altheim and Stiehl (1511) comment on the fact that Izates and his father 
Monobazus have Iranian names. They utilize Iranian, Armenian, and Talmudic 
sources in a general survey of the conversion of Izates. 

On the basis of his analysis of Antiquities 20. 17—91, Teixidor (1512) 
identifies a statue of 'tlw found in Hatra and now in the Iraq Museum of Bagh¬ 
dad as that of Izates. Since the name ’tlw in Arabic means “to be of noble 
origin”, and the name of Izates is a variant of Azada (Azades), “free” or “noble”, 
and since, moreover, the figure in the statue is wearing a tiara, and Josephus 
(Ant. 20. 67) says that Artabanus II permitted Izates to wear his tiara upright, 
Teixidor says that the statue, which was made nearly a century after the death 
of Izates, was intended to inaugurate the official establishment of the cult of 
ancestors at Hatra. If so, we may wonder why the inhabitants of Hatra, which 
is not in Adiabene, should have sought to honor the conqueror of their territory 
and why they should have put up a statue to one for whom statues were pro¬ 
hibited by his religion. 

Pirenne (1512a), pp. 102 — 109, concludes that the sarcophagus, previously 
identified as that of Queen Helena of Adiabene (Ant. 20. 17—96), may now be 
dated through an analysis of the script as belonging to the third century C.E. 

Gafni (1512b) concludes that Josephus is in agreement with the Talmud on 
the question of the attitude toward the requirement of circumcision in the con¬ 
version of the kings of Adiabene. 

Widengren (1512c), pp. 18 and 124—125, commenting on the Jewish 
regime in Adiabene, notes that Adiabene was organized in conformance with 
typically Parthian traditions. 

Fitzmyer and Harrington (1512d), pp. 243—244, comment on the 
inscription on the tomb of Queen Helena of Adiabene (Ant. 20. 95). They note 
that the identification of this sarcophagus as Helena’s rests on the evidence of 
Josephus’ (Ant. 20. 95) locating the tomb in the vicinity of Jerusalem and of the 
description of the person in the sarcophagus as a queen. 

Mazar (1512e) tentatively identifies one excavated building in Jerusalem as 
a palace built by the royal family of Adiabene (War 4. 567, 5. 252—253, 6. 355). 
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15.22: Nero 

(1513) Eva M. Sanford: Nero and the East. In: Harvard Studies in Classical Philology 48, 
1937, pp. 75-103. 

(1514) S. J. BASTOMSKY:The Emperor Nero in Talmudic Legend. In: Jewish Quarterly Re¬ 
view 59, 1968—69, pp. 321 — 325. 

(1515) Henry W. Kamp: Seneca and Other Tutors of Nero. In: Classical Weekly 36, 
1942-43, p. 151. 

(1516) Gilbert Charles Picard: Neron et le ble d’Afrique. In: Les Cahiers de Tunisie 4, 
1956, pp. 163-173. 

(1517) Michael Grant: Nero. London 1970. 

Sanford (1513) co-ordinates the data about Nero from Josephus, Tacitus, 
and Suetonius and notes Nero’s special place in Jewish eyes. Josephus, we may 
add, carefully notes (Ant. 20. 154) that there were some historians who spoke 
favorably of Nero, but because all of these have been lost we tend to have a one¬ 
sided picture of him. Moreover, as Bastomsky (1514) has noted, according to 
Talmudic tradition (Gittin 56a), Nero became a proselyte, from whom the great 
Rabbi Meir was said to be descended. 

Kamp (1515) comments on Beryllus (Ant. 20. 183), Nero’s tutor, whom he 
identifies with Burrus, Nero’s commander of the praetorian guard. But, we may 
comment, if Beryllus were the same as Burrus, the name would not, in all prob¬ 
ability, have been spelled differently in Antiquities 20. 152 and in Antiquities 
20. 183 so shortly afterwards; and we would be likely in the latter passage to get 
a cross-reference such as Josephus is fond of giving his readers. 

Picard (1516), commenting on War 2. 380 — 386, concludes that the situa¬ 
tion described there, namely that Africa feeds the people of Rome, is possible 
only after the Emperor Nero took charge of the African grain supply when he 
confiscated the large estates there. 

Grant (1517), in a popular, readable, and lavishly illustrated book, 
presents a balanced picture of Nero in accordance with Josephus’ statement that 
there were pro-Neronian accounts (Ant. 20. 154). 
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16.0: Josephus as a Source for the Great Jewish Revolt against the Romans 
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(1518) Wilhelm Weber: Josephus und Vespasian. Untersuchungen zu dem jiidischen Krieg 
des Flavius Josephus. Stuttgart 1921. 

(1519) Henry St. John Thackeray: Josephus the Man and the Historian. New York 1929; 
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(1528f) H. Mulder: De verwoesting van Jerusalem en haar gevolgen, Exegetica. Amsterdam 
19 77. 

As an eyewitness of and even participant in many of the events of the great 
war which he described, Josephus, like his model Thucydides, was well 
equipped to write about it; but, despite his statement, traditional in prooemia, 
that previous accounts had been inaccurate or prejudiced or rhetorical, his own 
work has been rightly suspected on precisely these grounds. Weber (1518) 
argues that Josephus derived most of his material from a 'Flavian’ work, the 
theme of which was the rise of Vespasian and the Flavian dynasty. 

Thackeray (1519), pp. 37—41, objects that Josephus’ sharp attack (War 
1. 1—2) on his predecessors precludes his use of a literary source; but we may 
note that such objections were a rhetorical commonplace. Thackeray 
himself thinks that Josephus’ chief sources were the memoirs of Vespasian and of 
Titus, to which Josephus refers in his Life (342, 358) and in Against Apion 
(1. 50). But, we may comment, since Josephus was in an excellent position, as 
an insider, to observe the first part of the war, it would seem strange for him to 
rely upon the memoirs of outsiders, though, of course, he would have had to do 
so for the latter part of the war when he was no longer present on the scene. 

Brandon (1520) notes that Josephus’ treatment of the role of the Samari¬ 
tans, who were certainly numerous and must have played an important part one 
way or the other, is unusually brief, and he conjectures that they were coerced 
into an outward allegiance to the Jews; but, we many note, Josephus is 
unusually hostile toward the Samaritans, and if they had been involved in the 
revolt he would have mentioned this. As a matter of fact, at one point (War 
3.307—315) Josephus does mention that the Samaritans eagerly contemplated 
the prospect of revolt; but apparently their debacle on Mount Gerizim shortly 
after the beginning of the war chastened them. 

Lettofsky (1521) has a collection of all references to the war in rabbinic 
sources, which he systematically compares with Josephus. He concludes that 
unlike Josephus’ work, historical information in rabbinic sources is cloaked in 
legend, that both agree in noting that the cessation of the sacrifices for the 
emperor was the decisive step that led to the war, that both mention internal 
strife among the Jews and famine. But there are numerous disagreements: ac¬ 
cording to the rabbis the defeat was caused by the sins of the entire people, 
whereas according to Josephus it was extremists who were responsible (but, we 
may reply, in the Talmud, Gittin 56a, the extremists are severely condemned); 
the prophecy that Vespasian would attain the imperial throne made by Jo¬ 
sephus himself is in rabbinic literature transferred to Johanan ben Zakkai; Jo¬ 
sephus says that Titus opposed the burning of the Temple, whereas the rabbis 
agree with Sulpicius Severus in asserting that Titus favored the destruction; Jo¬ 
sephus ignores mention of the courage of the Jewish captives, such as we find 
noted by the rabbis. Josephus, he contends, was writing for the Romans, 
whereas the rabbis wished to inspire the Jewish masses. 

Driver (1522), pp. 237—238, wisely urges the reader to use caution in 
reading Josephus’ account of the war since Josephus, a priest, was inclined to 
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sympathize with the priests, who, together with the Sadducean and Pharisaic 
leaders, were almost unanimously opposed to the revolt. The fact that he wrote 
his history for Greek and Roman readers increased his bias against all those who 
defied the Roman government; indeed, Josephus (War 3. 108) explicitly says that 
his purpose in writing his work is not only to console the vanquished but also to 
deter others (presumably, we may suggest, the sizable Jewish populations, esti¬ 
mated at a million each, of Babylonia, Syria, Egypt, and Asia Minor). 

The revision of Schurer (1523) notes that the 'War’ is much more 
carefully composed than the 'Antiquities’, that entering into the smallest detail 
Josephus provides an account the reliability of which, aside from the speeches and 
his figures, there is no reason to doubt, the sole exception being the account of his 
capture at Jotapata (War 3. 340—408). However, we may comment, while it is 
true that stylistically the 'War’ is, indeed, superior to the 'Antiquities’, presum¬ 
ably because of the help which Josephus received from his assistants, factually 
the 'Antiquities’ represents an opportunity to correct the record. 

Prigent (1524), in a popular, clear, and fascinatingly written survey of the 
wars of 66—70 and 132 — 135, contends that the archaeological discoveries, in¬ 
cluding the coins, confirm Josephus’ account. 

Thoma (1525) greatly downgrades Josephus’ value as a source, noting that 
his opposition to the Jewish terrorists blatantly reveals his salvation-historical, 
theologizing partiality and that his ideology was permeated with Hellenism, 
Jewish wisdom literature, and apocalyptic traditions, the first of which may be 
discerned in his description of the Jewish sects and the latter two of which are 
particularly to be found in his version of the fall of Jerusalem. Thoma, how¬ 
ever, surely oversimplifies when he contrasts the 'War’ as pro-Roman propa¬ 
ganda with the 'Antiquities’ as pro-Jewish: the latter was written in Rome, we 
must remember, where Josephus was still beholden to the Flavians. 

Stein (1526), commenting on Josephus’ omissions, notes, in particular, that 
whereas Dio Cassius (66. 5. 4) states that many Romans went over to the side of 
the Jews during the war to help them fight for their freedom, Josephus omits 
this, presumably because it would be embarrassing to his Roman patrons. 

Baer (1527), in a sharp attack on Josephus’ credibility, says, basing himself 
on no direct evidence, that whereas in the 'Life’ Josephus used his original 
contemporary notes, in the earlier 'War’ he had distorted this material. 
Inasmuch as he was not present in Jerusalem during the siege, he must, says 
Baer, have followed the model of previous Greek historical writers, fitting 
Jerusalem into the framework of Athens, so that the high priests represent the 
democracy, while the Zealots are tyrants and John of Gischala in particular is 
the equivalent of Cleon. But, we may comment, Josephus’ account is ten¬ 
dentious, sometimes to be corrected by the Talmud, as in the description of the 
election of the high priests; yet it is an error to confuse the influence of Greek 
historians on Josephus’ style, notably in speeches, with the influence on his 
content. No doubt the oath of allegiance that John gave to the high priest Anan 
follows the formula of the oath given to Athenian citizens for the defense of 
their democracy, but this does not mean that no oath of allegiance was given. 
Baer contends that for the last days of the siege and fall of Jerusalem Josephus 
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and Tacitus used a common source written by a Roman military expert but 
which Josephus has distorted; but, we may remark, the one point of remarkable 
similarity is not in military details but in the description of the prodigies that 
accompanied the destruction of the Temple. Baer says that Josephus’ account of 
the hatred, cruelty, and self-destruction in Jerusalem during the siege must be 
discounted as Josephus’ tendentious invention; and when it is pointed out to 
him that similar tales are found in the Talmud (Gittin 55b —56b), his fantastic 
reply, for which there is no evidence, is that the Talmudic tales are based on Jo¬ 
sephus and on late Christian legends, including the tale of Johanan ben Zakkai’s 
prediction of Vespasian’s accession, which, he says, was derived by the Talmud 
from Josephus’ account of himself, combined with material drawn from a mili¬ 
tary handbook on how to escape from a city under siege. 

Garson (1528) contends that Josephus, far from displaying the unbiased 
attitude which he professes in the introduction to the "War’, is so deeply 
involved personally and so full of self-contradiction and bias that his account 
must be approached with great caution. 

I have not seen Hidemura (1528a). 

Goppelt (1528b), pp. 151 — 152, comments on the causes and the course of 
the Jewish War as reported by Josephus. 

Ehrlich (1528c), pp. 145—147, concludes that one cannot trust Josephus’ 
narrative of the Jewish revolt in all its details. 

I have not seen Sugita (1528d); but Gohei Hat a, in a private communi¬ 
cation, writes that this is the work of an amateur based on an uncritical use of Jo¬ 
sephus’ works in English translation. 

Alon (1528e) stresses the inconceivable cruelty of the Romans towards the 
Jews. He argues that the Romans acted less cruelly only when they hoped there¬ 
by to obtain some benefit for themselves. From the outset, he contends, the 
Romans waged war not against a given movement of rebels within the Jewish 
nation but against the Jewish people as a whole, with the express purpose of 
depriving them of their political autonomy, of ending the rule of the Sanhedrin, 
and of destroying the nation physically and spiritually. We may argue that if this 
were so it would be a sharp departure from the overall policy toward the Jews 
from the days of the Persians through Alexander and the successor states and the 
Roman Republic. The fact that the Jewish people constantly appealed to the 
Roman Emperors, and usually with success, when they felt oppressed shows 
that the fundamental policy of the Roman government was one of tolerance 
toward the Jews. After all, the Romans were practical administrators and must 
have realized that to take a fundamentally negative stand toward a people com¬ 
prising perhaps a tenth of the Roman Empire’s population would be folly. 

Mulder (1528f) presents a survey of the background of the Jewish war and 
its effect upon the Jews, Jewish Christians, Gentile Christians, and Romans. He 
has a brief discussion of the sources, including Josephus. 
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16.1: Chronology of Events of the War 

(1528g) H. E. L. Mellersh: Chronology of the Ancient World, 10,000 B.C. to A.D. 799. 
London 1976. 

Mellersh (1528g), pp. 300 — 301, 306, lists the major events of the war of 
66— 73 (i.e. 74), for which he is uncritically dependent upon Josephus. He has 
several questionable statements, notably that the Temple was destroyed despite 
Titus’ efforts to preserve it, that Masada was occupied by Zealots, that it was 
invaded by the Romans under Titus in 73, and that the last of the garrison 
committed suicide. 


16.2: The Coins as a Source for the Jewish War in General (see also 25.25) 

(1529) Samuel G. F. Brandon: The Fall of Jerusalem and the Christian Church: A Study of the 
Effects of the Jewish Overthrow of A.D. 70 on Christianity. London 1951; 2nd ed., 1957. 
(1530) Baruch Kanael: The Historical Background of the Coins 'Year Four ... of the 
Redemption of Zion’. In: Bulletin of the American Schools of Oriental Research 129, 
Feb. 1953, pp. 18—20. 

(1531) Leo Kadman: The Coins of the Jewish War of 66—73 C.E. (Corpus Nummorum 
Palaestinensium, 2nd ser. vol. 3) Tel-Aviv 1960. 

Brandon (1529) notes that the importance of Eleazar ha-Cohen and of 
Simon (ben Gamaliel) Prince of Israel, which is clear in the coins, does not 
appear in Josephus’ account, hence confirming our suspicion that Josephus is 
less than reliable in his account of what went on within beleaguered Jerusalem; 
but, we may comment, coins reflect an official position; and perhaps from that 
point of view Eleazar and Simon were important, though their influence de facto 
may have been much less. 

Kanael (1530) carefully notes that the inscriptions on the coins cast light 
on the difference between the factions of Simon bar Giora and John of Gischala. 
John’s coins read: “Year Three of the freedom of Zion”, hence indicating that 
his goal was merely political, whereas Simon’s read “Year Four of the redemp¬ 
tion of Zion”, hence indicating the messianic goal of his faction. But, we may 
comment, while it is true that such a deduction fits in with the hints of the 
messianic aims of the rebellion mentioned by Tacitus (Histories 5. 13) and Sue¬ 
tonius (Vespasian 4) (and almost completely suppressed by Josephus, except for 
War 6. 312 — 315) and, we may add, the messianic aims of the other two great 
Jewish rebellions, those under Loukuas-Andreias in Trajan’s reign and under 
Simon bar Kochba in Hadrian’s reign, there is no evidence, we must state, that 
Simon claimed the Davidic descent required of a Messiah; and, indeed, his very 
name, Bar Giora, would indicate that he was the son of a proselyte and hence 
excluded. 

Kadman (1531), pp. 14—41, after presenting a summary of the historical 
background of the period, urges caution in using Josephus as a source of in¬ 
formation about the fraternal strife in Jerusalem. He then presents a corpus of 
all extant coins issued by the revolutionaries, discusses the evidence for their 
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attribution, describes the types in detail, and co-ordinates the evidence with Jo¬ 
sephus. 


16.3: Numismatic Evidence for the Jewish War in Galilee (see also 25.25) 

(1532) Shaye J. D. Cohen: Josephus in Galilee and Rome: His Vita and Development as a 
Historian. Diss., Ph. D., Columbia University, New York 1975. Publ.: Leiden 1979. 
(1533) Mordechai Narkiss: Coins of Palestine, I: Jewish Coins (in Hebrew). Jerusalem 
1936. 

(1534) Henri Seyrig: Numismatic Chronicle 6 10, 1950, pp. 284—298. 

(1535) Mordechai Narkiss: The Sepphorenes and Vespasian (in Hebrew). In: Yediot Ha- 
hevrah Le-hakirat Erez Yisrael 17, 1953, pp. 108 — 120. 

(1536) Henri Seyrig: Numismatic Chronicle 6 15, 1955, pp. 157—159. 

Cohen (1532) has an excellent survey of the numismatic evidence, slight as 
it is, for the Galilean campaign of the Jewish War. 

In a comedy of errors which Cohen summarizes, Narkiss (1533) had pub¬ 
lished two coins from Sepphoris in Galilee, one of which alludes to Vespasian. 
Seyrig (1534) discusses the coins independently without seeing the reference to 
Vespasian. Narkiss (1535) defends his reading in another article, in which he 
notes that the coins confirm Josephus’ frequent statements (Life 30, 38, 104, 
124, 232, 346-348, 373-380, 394-396, 411; War 2. 511, 3. 20-34, 3. 59) that 
Sepphoris was strongly pro-Roman, since otherwise the city could hardly have 
been called 'City of Nero’ and 'City of Peace’, as it is indeed termed on the 
coins. Seyrig (1536), still unaware of the existence of Narkiss, finally perceived 
the name of Vespasian on the coins. The fact that in several places in the 'War.’ 
(2.574, 2.629, 3.61) the Sepphorenes are depicted as supporters of the 
revolution is thus disproved by the coins, according to Cohen. But, we must 
note, the coins represent an official attitude at a particular time; there may well 
have been revolutionary factions within Sepphoris at the times indicated by 
Josephus in the 'War’. In any case, two coins are hardly sufficient to prove, as 
Cohen would have it, that Sepphoris remained loyal to Rome throughout the 
war, since the 'War’ has contradictory statements. 


16.4: The Causes and Goals of the War 

(1537) Emil Schurer: The History of the Jewish People in the Age of Jesus Christ (175 
B.C. — A.D. 135). Vol. 1. Rev. and ed. by Geza Vermes and Fergus Millar. Edin¬ 
burgh 1973. 

(1538) Moses Aberbach: The Roman-Jewish War (66—70 A.D.): Its Origin and Conse¬ 
quences. London 1966. 

(1539) Eliyahu Stern: The Social Goals of the Great Revolution (in Hebrew). In: 
Mibbiphnim 16, 1953, pp. 477—484. 

(1540) William R. Farmer: Maccabees, Zealots, and Josephus: An Inquiry into Jewish 
Nationalism in the Greco-Roman Period. New York 1956, 1963. 

(1541) Cecil Roth: The Debate on the Loyal Sacrifices, A.D. 66. In: Harvard Theological 
Review 53, 1960, pp. 93—97. 
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(1542) Cecil Roth: Simon bar Giora, Ancient Jewish Hero: A Historical Reinterpretation. 
In: Commentary 29, 1960, pp. 52 — 58. 

(1543) Otto Michel: Simon bar Giora. In: Fourth World Congress of Jewish Studies. 
Vol. 1. Jerusalem 1967. Pp. 77—80. Abstract in: Abstracts of Papers. Ancient Jewish 
History. The Hebrew University, Jerusalem. Pp. 17 — 18. Rpt. in his: Studien zu Jo¬ 
sephus: Simon bar Giora. In: New Testament Studies 14, 1967—68, pp. 402—408. 
(1544) Henry St. John Thackeray: Josephus the Man and the Historian. New York 1929; 
rpt. 1967. 

(1545) Heinz Kreissig: Die landwirtschaftliche Situation in Palastina vor dem judaischen 
Krieg. In: Acta Antiqua 17, 1969, pp. 223—254. 

(1546) Heinz Kreissig: Die sozialen Zusammenhange des judaischen Krieges: Klassen und 
Klassenkampf in Palastina des 1. Jahrhunderts v. u. Z. Berlin 1970. 

(1547) John Gray: A History of Jerusalem. New York 1969. 

(1547a) Henry Wansbrough: Suffered under Pontius Pilate. In: Scripture 18, 1966, pp. 
84-93. 

(1547b) Ernest L. Abel: Jesus and the Cause of Jewish National Independence. In: Revue 
des Etudes juives 128, 1969, pp. 247—252. 

(1547c) Shimon Applebaum: The Struggle for the Soil and the Revolt of 66—73 C.E. (in 
Hebrew). In: Erez-Israel 12, 1975, pp. 125 — 128. 

(1547d) Shimon Applebaum: Judaea as a Roman Province; the Countryside as a Political and 
Economic Factor. In: Hildegard Temporini und Wolfgang Haase, edd., Aufstieg 
und Niedergang der romischen Welt 2. 8, 1977, pp. 355 — 396. 

(1547e) David M. Rhoads: Israel in Revolution: 6 — 74 C.E.: A Political History Based on 
the Writings of Josephus. Philadelphia 1976. 

(1547f) Uriel Rappaport: Notes on the Causes of the Great Revolt against Rome (in He¬ 
brew). In: Cathedra 8, 1978, pp. 42 — 46. 

(1547g) Crane Brinton: The Anatomy of Revolution. New York 1938; rev. ed. 1952, 1965. 
(1547h) Uriel Rappaport: The Relations between Jews and Non-Jews and the Great War 
against Rome (in Hebrew). In: Tarbiz 47, 1977—78, pp. 1 — 14. 

(1547i) Lawrence Stone: Theories of Revolution. In: World Politics 18, 1966, pp. 159—176. 
(1547j) Harry Jerry Kransen: Social Organization Preceding the Destruction of the Second 
Temple. In: Hebrew Theological College Journal 1, Chicago 1954, pp. 54—66. 
(1547k) Peter A. Brunt: Josephus on Social Conflicts in Roman Judaea. In: Klio 59, 1977, 
pp. 149-153. 

(15471) Per Bilde: The Causes of the Jewish War according to Josephus. In: Journal for the 
Study of Judaism 10, 1979, pp. 179—202. 

The revision of Schurer (1537) correctly notes that Josephus neglected the 
Messianic goals of the revolution in order to conceal Jewish hostility to Rome; 
we may add that similarly in his treatment of Daniel he passes over the Mes¬ 
sianic prophecies concerning the downfall of Rome. 

Aberbach (1538) emphasizes two sources of friction between Rome and 
Judaea — the gradual assumption of political power in Rome by anti-Jewish 
freedmen of Greek origin whose imperial ambitions could not tolerate a Jewish 
nation (comprising both Palestine and the Diaspora) within a nation, and the 
extraordinary success of Jewish missionary propaganda which threatened to 
undermine the spiritual foundations of the Empire. Aberbach contends that the 
Roman attitude toward the Jews changed under Augustus because Herod had 
failed to Hellenize the Jews and had instead enhanced Judaism through the re¬ 
building of the Temple. He argues that the series of corrupt procurators could 
not have governed Judaea without the support of the central government. We 
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may comment, however, that there were a number of Roman administrators in 
Judaea and Syria, notably Petronius and Vitellius, after Augustus who showed 
consideration for the Jews, and that the successful intervention for the Jews by 
Agrippa I and II showed a reservoir of good will in Rome toward them. As to a 
Jewish nation within a nation, there is relatively little evidence, we may note, 
certainly during the three great rebellions against Rome (66—74, 115—117, 132 — 
135 C.E.), that there was any co-ordination between the Jews of Palestine and 
those of the Diaspora. Moreover, though Josephus and the Talmud are well 
aware and proud of the success of Jewish proselytism, neither sees a connection 
between this factor and the revolt; nevertheless, Josephus implies that if the 
revolt had not taken place Judaism might have continued its spiritual conquest 
of the Roman world. Finally, Augustus’ displeasure with Herod, at least ac¬ 
cording to Josephus, was due to his venturing on an unauthorized war against 
the Arabs. In any case, Aberbach neglects internal factors in Judaea, especially 
economic, social, and political (messianic), as leading to the revolution. 

Stern (1539), in a general sketch, concludes that Josephus is a prejudiced 
source. 

Farmer (1540), in a thesis which, as noted above, has little hard evidence 
to support it, argues that the Jewish nationalists were not only counterparts of 
the Maccabees but that they deliberately modeled themselves upon them. He 
concludes that Josephus is not to be trusted in picturing the nationalists as trans¬ 
gressors of the Torah and of the Temple. 

Roth (1541) tries to reconstruct, but with no real evidence, the debate 
with regard to the proposal of Eleazar, captain of the Temple, who was the son 
of the high priest Ananias (War 2. 409), to discontinue the sacrifices which were 
offered daily in honor of the Emperor — an action which, according to Jo¬ 
sephus, laid the foundation of the war with the Romans. 

Roth (1542), in a nationalistic outburst, repeats his generally justified at¬ 
tack on Josephus and praises the popular resistance movement against the 
Romans. 

Michel (1543), in an attempt to reconstruct a balanced picture of Simon 
from Josephus’ clearly prejudiced account, presents him not as a Hellenistic- 
Oriental tyrant such as emerges from Josephus but as an apocalyptic defender of 
divine justice who frees slaves. Josephus is guilty, contends Michel, of 
obscuring the Messianic element in Simon’s program. In effect, we may com¬ 
ment, we may rehabilitate Simon, just as it is necessary to reconstruct the true 
Catiline in contrast to the blackened picture in Cicero; and, indeed, we may 
suggest that Josephus’ portrait of Simon, no less than his of John of Gischala, as 
noted by Thackeray (1544), pp. 119—120, is to some extent modeled on that of 
Catiline. 

Kreissig (1545) presents an analysis, through Marxist eyes, of the socio¬ 
economic situation, particularly with regard to ownership of land, in Palestine at 
the time of the outbreak of the war and concludes that the uprising was social in 
nature. Kreissig (1546), continuing his Marxist interpretation, notes that the 
rabbis confirm Josephus in their contention that the Temple fell because of 
groundless hatred (Yoma 9b), because great and small were made equal (Shab- 
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bath 119b), and because there were twenty-four sects (Jerusalem Talmud, Shab- 
bath 10.5.29b). 

Gray (1547), like most commentators, adopts Josephus’ point of view in 
regarding the revolt against Rome as foolhardy. Thus (p. 168) Agrippa II 
emerges in a favorable light as a mediator between the Jews and Rome. Again he 
says that the Jewish revolutionaries were led on “by all manner of base and 
selfish motives” (p. 177). “The worst elements among the Jewish people”, he 
adds (p. 179), were emerging as protagonists in the struggle against Rome. Again 
he speaks (p. 196) of the wholesome desire of the early Christians to be disso¬ 
ciated from the “blind chauvinism” of the fanatics who had come to dominate 
Judaism. But, we must retort, we have neither Justus of Tiberias’ account nor 
that of any revolutionary. Josephus’ own actions during the revolt render his ac¬ 
count suspect, to say the least. Furthermore, one might well argue that these 
'fanatics’ really would have had a chance to attain an independent state, in view 
of the breakdown of the Roman principate during the Year of the Four Em¬ 
perors, if they had co-ordinated their revolt with that of the Jews elsewhere (as 
was attempted under Trajan), or if they had similarly co-ordinated their revolt 
with those of other nations and especially the Parthians on the Roman frontier. 

Wansbrough (1547a) asserts that it is not only Josephus’ tendentiousness 
that makes him an inferior witness; in addition, Josephus’ own sources were also 
highly partisan. Wansbrough, however, himself omits an extremely important 
cause for the outbreak of the war, namely the Messianic ferment in Palestine. 

Abel (1547b) notes that Tacitus (Hist. 5. 13), Suetonius (Vespasian 4), and 
Josephus (War 6. 285—287) all mention messianism as a contributing factor to 
the war; we may note, however, that none of them is explicit. A second factor 
was the Roman occupation of Judaea in 6, which led to a revolutionary move¬ 
ment. This movement was nationalistic and probably also messianic. It took an 
event of grave national import — the takeover of Palestine by the Romans in 6 — 
to combine nationalism and messianism. Against this background it is reason¬ 
able to suppose that some of his followers hoped that Jesus would lead a 
national movement against the Romans. 

Applebaum (1547c) stresses economic factors in the great revolt, noting 
that recent studies have not given sufficient weight to the problems of over¬ 
population and the restrictions on Jewish peasant holdings. He stresses that 
both the party going back to Hezekiah the father of Judah and that led by John 
of Gischala, though their origins were separated by more than a century, arose 
under similar circumstances, namely the struggle for land for cultivation. This 
struggle, quite naturally, arose on the periphery of Jewish settlement, where 
there was contact with the Gentile population, as we see in the conflict between 
the Jews and Greeks on the border of Peraea and Philadelphia under the proc¬ 
urator Cuspius Fadus. Applebaum is properly critical of Kreissig’s (1545) 
Marxist analysis. 

Applebaum (1547d) surveys the agrarian factor in Judaea from the Has- 
monean period to the revolution against Rome, regarding this as a key factor 
influencing the fate of the country. He concludes that there was a close connec¬ 
tion between the origins of the Jewish activist movement which had begun in 
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Galilee in the middle of the first century B.C.E. and the struggle for soil that 
could be cultivated. The emergence of John of Gischala’s group a century later 
was connected with the same problem. Applebaum stresses the importance of 
land shortage, heavy taxation, and tenurial oppression. 

Rhoads (1547e) concludes that each of the revolutionary groups had its 
own origin and history, and that many factors — religious, social, economic, and 
political — contributed to the internecine struggle among the revolutionaries. 
Rhoads concludes that the war was, for the most part, supported by the pop¬ 
ulace, but that Josephus may have been right that it was sedition, rather than the 
might of the enemy, which lost the war. He asserts that there is little evidence 
for the presence of a Jewish revolutionary sect in 6—44. 

Rappaport (1547f) stresses the sociological and psychological causes of the 
war, which, he says, was not so much between the Jews and the Romans as be¬ 
tween the Jews and the non-Jews in the land of Israel. He believes, moreover, 
that the Emperor Caligula’s attempt to introduce images into Jerusalem must 
have had a tremendous impact upon the revolutionaries, who were children at 
the time. We may, however, ask why, if indeed it was so traumatic, the revolu¬ 
tionaries do not refer to this event, as we may also ask why they do not stress 
the strife with the non-Jewish population of Palestine as a causative factor. A 
third factor was the participants’ perception of the discrepancy between their 
value expectations and their value capabilities. Rappaport notes that the revolu¬ 
tion followed the pattern of revolutions outlined by Brinton (1547g), notably 
in the burning of records of debts and in the freeing of slaves, though he stresses 
that the Jewish revolution differs from Brinton’s model in that it was primarily 
a conflict between Jews and non-Jews in Israel rather than a social conflict 
within the Jewish people. 

Rappaport (1547h), applying the general theories of Stone (1547i) con¬ 
cerning revolutions to the Jewish revolt, stresses the insoluble conflict between 
Jews and non-Jews, which he traces back to the Hasmonean period, as the major 
factor leading to the revolt. This was, he says, a trial bout; and once the 
Romans, who initially tried unsuccessfully to maintain the status quo, decided to 
support the Greeks, the revolt was inevitable. We may, however, comment that 
not only is this not stressed by Josephus, but even Tacitus, surely not the most 
sympathetic to the Jewish cause, does not highlight this, and indeed puts the 
blame largely on the procurators (Hist. 5.10). One guesses that Rappaport has 
perhaps been unduly influenced by the contemporary scene, where indeed rela¬ 
tions between Jews and their non-Jewish neighbors are truly a chief cause of 
tension. 

I have not seen Kransen (1547j). [See infra, p. 930.] 

Brunt (1547k) stresses the contribution made by social tensions to the tur¬ 
moil in Judaea. He concludes that upper-class Jews, for the most part, opposed 
the revolt because Rome preserved the social and economic status quo, and that 
the revolt was almost as much directed against native landlords and usurers as 
against the Roman rulers. Josephus, he says, emphasized this social conflict in 
order to convince Jews that the Roman victory was in their own best interests. 
Josephus, he believes, is a reliable source, as seen by the fact that occasionally he 
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criticizes the oppression of the Roman magistrates. Brunt admits that Messianic 
delusions played a larger role than economic considerations in the conscious 
motivations of many of the actions. Very probably, he suggests, the peasants 
were not more opposed in Judaea than elsewhere, and yet it was only in Judaea 
that their discontent culminated in revolution. We may comment that Josephus 
hardly emphasizes the social conflict and that he explicitly blames the revolution 
on the political movement for independence generated by the Fourth Philosophy 
movement (Ant. 18. 4—10). As a lackey of the Romans, Josephus would have 
been expected to downplay the political causes if they had not been primary. 
As to the revolution breaking out in Judaea, we may comment that such up¬ 
risings, if history is a guide, generally do not begin in places where there is the 
greatest discontent but rather where there is a discontent in the fulfillment of 
rising expectations. 

Bilde (15471) agrees with Rappaport in stressing that Josephus had a 
major apologetical interest in blaming the revolution on Roman maladministra¬ 
tion and on the Jewish hotheads. It is wrong to see Josephus’ account as a 
justification of his own activities. Josephus’ chief concern, as a historian, is in 
seeking the ultimate causes and consequences of the war. We may comment that 
Bilde’s thesis is a case of speculum, principis. This is what Josephus’ chief 
concern as a historian should have been. If it had been thus it is hard to under¬ 
stand why Josephus spends so much time defending his work against detrac¬ 
tors. 


16.5: Babylonian Jewry and the War 

(1547o) Jacob Neusner: The Jews East of the Euphrates and the Roman Empire. I. 1st— 
3rd Centuries A.D. In: Hildegard Temporini and Wolfgang Haase, edd., Auf- 
stieg und Niedergang der romischen Welt 2.9.1, 1976, pp. 46—69. 

Neusner (1547o), pp. 52 — 55, ascribes the apparent indifference of 
Babylonian Jewry to the war to the fact that they could not have foreseen the 
destruction of the Temple. We may, however, ask how they could not have 
anticipated it, since it was surely the most important building in the most im¬ 
portant city of Judaea and always became the prize of conquerors. 


16.6: The Progress of the War 

(1548) Solomon Zeitlin: A Chronological Error on a Stamp of Israel. In: Jewish Quarterly 
Review 41, 1950 — 51, pp. 243—244. 

(1549) Samuel G. F. Brandon: The Defeat of Cestius Gallus, A.D. 66. In: History Today 
20, 1970, pp. 38-46. 

(1550) Heinz Kreissig: Die sozialen Zusammenhange des judaischen Krieges. Berlin 1970. 
(1551) Shaye J. D. Cohen: Josephus in Galilee and Rome: His Vita and Development as a 
Historian. Diss., Ph.D., Columbia University, New York 1975. Publ.: Leiden 1979. 
(1552) Hans Drexler: Untersuchungen zu Josephus und zur Geschichte des judischen Auf- 
standes 66—70. In: Klio 19, 1925, pp. 277—312. 
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(1553) Salomon (= Solomon) Zeitlin: La revolution juive de 65 — 70, la revolution fran- 
gaise et la revolution russe: etude comparative: communication faite a la convention de 
1’'American Historical Association’ a Indianapolis, U.S.A. Paris 1930. 

(1554) Crane Brinton: The Anatomy of Revolution. New York 1938; revised, 1952, 1965. 

(1555) Cecil Roth: The Jewish Revolt against Rome: The War of 66—70 C.E. In: Com¬ 
mentary 27, 1959, pp. 513 — 522. 

(1556) Cecil Roth: The Background Story of the Fall of Jerusalem in the Year 70 C.E. In: 
Menorah Journal 48, 1960, pp. 41—49. Published also as: The Perpetual Pattern of 
Revolution. In: The Listener 64, Sept. 22, 1960, pp. 465—466. 

(1557) Cecil Roth: The Constitution of the Jewish Republic of 66—70. In: Journal of 
Semitic Studies 9, 1964, pp. 295 — 319. 

(1558) D. S. Barrett: Patterns of Jewish Submission and Rebellion in the Graeco-Roman 
World (unpublished paper presented at the Fourteenth Congress of the Australasian 
Universities’ Languages and Literature Association, at University of Otago, Dunedin, 
New Zealand, Jan. 1972). Mimeographed, 24 pp. 

(1559) Lawrence Stone: Theories of Revolution. In: World Politics 18, 1966, pp. 159 — 176. 

(1560) Joseph Daoust: La guerre juive selon Tacite. In: Bible et Terre Sainte 118, 1970, pp. 
4-7. 

(1561) David Polish: Pharisaism and Political Sovereignty. In: Judaism 19, 1970, pp. 415 — 
422. 

(1562) Joseph Klausner: History of the Second Temple (in Hebrew). 5 vols. Jerusalem 
1949; 2nd ed., 1951. 

(1563) Joshua Levinsohn: Galilee in the War of the Jews against the Romans (in Hebrew) 
(Israel Defense Army, Toledoth Erez Yisrael, 2). Tel-Aviv 1958. 

(1563a) Douglas R. A. Hare: The Theme of Jewish Persecution of Christians in the Gospel 
according to St. Matthew (Society for New Testament Studies, Monograph Series, 
6). Cambridge 1967. 

(1563b) Jack Finegan: Hidden Records of the Life of Jesus; an Introduction to the New 
Testament Apocrypha and to some of the areas through which they were transmitted, 
namely, Jewish, Egyptian, and Gnostic Christianity, together with the earlier Gospel- 
type records in the Apocrypha, in Greek and Latin texts, translations and explanations. 
Philadelphia and Boston 1969. 

(1563c) Walter Wink: Jesus and Revolution: Reflections on S. G. F. Brandon’s Jesus and the 
Zealots. In: Union Seminary Quarterly Review 25, 1969, pp. 37 — 59. 

(1563d) Jay Braverman: Jerome as a Biblical Exegete in Relation to Rabbinic and Patristic 
Tradition as Seen in His Commentary on Daniel. Diss., Ph.D., Yeshiva University, 
New York 1970. Published as : Jerome’s Commentary on Daniel-. A Study of Com¬ 
parative Jewish and Christian Interpretations of the Hebrew Bible (Catholic Biblical 
Quarterly Monograph Series, 7). Washington 1978. 

(1563e) E. Conrad: Victoria navalis. Vespasianus. In: Numismatic Circular 81.5, 1973, pp. 
187-188. 

(1563f) Barbara C. Gray: The Movements of the Jerusalem Church during the First Jewish 
War. In: Journal of Ecclesiastical History 24, 1973, pp. 1 — 7. 

(1563g) Bezalel Bar-Kochva: Gamla in Gaulanitis. In: Zeitschrift des deutschen Palastina- 
Vereins 92, 1976, pp. 54—71. 

(1563h) Bezalel Bar-Kochva: Seron and Cestius Gallus at Beith Horon. In: Palestine Ex¬ 
ploration Quarterly 108, 1976, pp. 13—21. 

(1563i) B. H. Isaac and I. (Yisroel) Roll: A Milestone of A.D. 69 from Judaea; the Elder 
Trajan and Vespasian. In: Journal of Roman Studies 66, 1976, pp. 15—19. 

(1563j) William M. Christie: Palestine Calling. London 1940. 

(1563k) Michael Avi-Yonah: The Second Temple (332 B.C. —A.D. 70); Jews, Romans and 
Byzantines (70—640). In: Michael Avi-Yonah, ed., A History of the Holy Land. 
Jerusalem, London, New York 1969. Pp. 109—184. 
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(15631) Gotz Schmitt: Zur Chronologie des JUdischen Krieges. In: Theokratia 3, 1973 — 75, 
pp. 224-231. 

Zeitlin (1548), commenting on War 2. 284, which says that the war broke 
out in the month of Artemisius in the twelfth year of Nero’s reign, argues that 
this was 4 June 65 C.E. rather than 66, as is universally accepted. Though Nero 
succeeded to the throne in October, 54, he says that the second year of his reign 
began on 10 December 54, the day that he obtained the tribunician power. But, 
we may comment, War 2. 284 also says that the war broke out in the seventeenth 
year of the reign of Agrippall. Inasmuch as some of Agrippa’s coins show that 
he reckoned his reign from the year 49/50, the war must have broken out in 66. 

Brandon (1549), in a popular article, notes that there is a manifest lacuna 
in Josephus’ account of Cestius Gallus’ operations. Josephus inexplicably says 
that Gallus suddenly recalled his troops, though he had not suffered a reverse 
and was, indeed, on the point of breaking into the Temple. But, we may note, 
Gallus may simply have been cautious in view of the hard fighting which he had 
already experienced from the die-hards. 

Kreissig (1550) claims that after the defeat of Cestius, the nobles (War 2. 
562 — 568) did not usurp control from anyone because they opposed the Zealots 
and were the peace party. But, as Cohen (1551) rightly remarks, Kreissig’s 
theory is a bold rejection of everything that the 'War’ and the 'Life’ say about 
Ananus in Jerusalem. 

Cohen (1551), who presents a detailed attempt to reconstruct the early 
days of the war, generally follows Drexler (1552) in his skeptical attitude 
toward Josephus’ narrative. He argues that it is implausible that extremists 
would voluntarily relinquish power to a group of aristocrats who had not par¬ 
ticipated in the preceding events and therefore assumes that the priestly party had 
participated in the fighting against Cestius. He concludes that we really know 
very little about the war, particularly with regard to the organization of the 
revolutionary government and the description of individual characters. 

Zeitlin (1553), anticipating the theme of Brinton (1554) that all revolu¬ 
tions follow predictable patterns, compares the course of the Jewish revolution 
against Rome with the French and Russian revolutions. 

This same theme is developed by Roth (1555) in a highly nationalistic 
article completely unsympathetic to Josephus, the substance of which he later 
reproduced (1556). Roth, who compares the Jewish uprising with the Puritan, 
American, French, and Russian revolutions, concludes that the sequence of 
events in Judaea followed closely the normal pattern of revolution as described 
by Brinton: 1) a reformist movement; 2) a stage where truly revolutionary, 
popular leaders assumed control; 3) a social revolutionary movement; 4) a 
reign of terror; and 5) a dictatorship. 

Roth (1557), tracing the course of the government of the briefly inde¬ 
pendent Jewish state, says that at first authority came from the assembly of the 
people in Jerusalem, the distinguished men of the Sanhedrin, and the high 
priestly families, that only in the course of time did military leaders assume 
dictatorial power while respecting, at least nominally, the high priest, and that it 
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did not degenerate even in its last days to mob-rule; but Roth, we must com¬ 
ment, is almost totally dependent upon Josephus, whose sources for what went 
on within Jerusalem are surely fragmentary and prejudiced. Moreover, Roth’s 
study is predicated on the premise that Josephus uses his Greek terms consistently 
and precisely, whereas Roth himself (pp. 307, 313 n. 4) admits that this premise 
is false. 

A more sophisticated treatment of the same problem of patterns in revolu¬ 
tions, particularly in causation, as applied to the Maccabean revolt and the three 
uprisings against Rome (66—70, 115—117, 132—135), has been written by 
Barrett (1558). In particular, he rightly stresses the role of leadership in analyz¬ 
ing both the successes and failures of these revolutions and, following Stone 
(1559), distinguishes between preconditions and 'trigger’ factors. He is to be 
commended for noting not only the many instances where the revolutions 
follow Brinton’s pattern but also where they deviate from it. 

Daoust (1560), in a popular article, has a selection of passages from 
Tacitus, whom he compares with Josephus, illustrating the beginnings of the war 
and the capture of Jerusalem by Titus. 

Polish (1561) objects to Klausner’s (1562) view that the revolt failed 
because of disunity in the ranks of the revolutionaries and agrees with Josephus 
that a less militant policy by a united people might have spared them disaster. 

Levinsohn (1563) presents a brief, popular, military history. 

Hare (1563a), p. 37, concludes that there is good reason for believing that 
the flight of Jewish Christians to the Gentile city of Pella beyond the Jordan was 
induced by persecution. Josephus, he says, provides ample material for a 
demonstration of the chaotic situation in Palestine during these troubled years 
and for dispensing with the right of a trial (Life 136, 177). 

Finegan (1563b), pp. 49—50, deals with the alleged Christian departure 
for Pella at the beginning of the war in the light of War 2. 458. 

Wink (1563c) cites War 2. 556 in an effort to demonstrate that the Chris¬ 
tians did escape from Jerusalem, since after the defeat of the Roman governor 
Cestius Gallus many distinguished Jews abandoned Jerusalem, “as swimmers 
desert a sinking ship”. 

Braverman (1563d), pp. 225 — 226 (printed version, p. 106), notes that 
according to Jerome’s Commentary on Daniel 6. 24—27, Vespasian and Titus 
concluded peace with the Jews for three years and six months, a fact that is not 
mentioned by Josephus. Similarly, the Jewish commentator Ibn Ezra on Daniel 
9. 24 says that Titus made a covenant with Israel for seven years and that during 
this period, according to Josippon, after three and a half years, the daily sacrifice 
was nullified. We may comment that perhaps Josippon is here reflecting a text 
that was in Josephus but is now lost, or perhaps Jerome is paraphrasing from 
memory, and he has confused this with the three and a half years during which 
the sacrifice ceased under Antiochus (War 1. 32); or perhaps he is referring to 
the passage in War 5. 394 that the sanctuary lay desolate for three and a half 
years. 

Conrad (1563e) refers to the naval battle in the Sea of Galilee (War 3. 522- 
531) during which the Jewish fleet was destroyed by Vespasian. 
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Gray (1563f), in attempting to establish the thesis that the members of the 
Jerusalem church moved to Pella during the course of the war, cites Josephus 
(Ant. 20. 256) as evidence that it was possible to get out of the city in various 
ways. We may, however, comment on the difficulty that Johanan ben Zakkai 
experienced and on the fact that he finally had to escape in a coffin. To be sure, 
however, Pella (War 2. 458) was not pro-nationalist and hence was not hostile to 
those fleeing. 

Bar-Kochva (1563g), examining Vespasian’s invasion of the Shefela and 
the Judaean hills, suggests that Josephus has described only part of the 
campaigns in the 'War’, that the campaign in Gaulanitis and the invasion of 
Judaea occurred before Josephus was allowed to move freely, and that therefore 
the narrative after the fall of Jotapata is not as comprehensive as that of the siege 
of Jerusalem. We may, however, comment that perhaps the reason why Jo¬ 
sephus described the siege of Jerusalem at much greater length was that he was 
convinced, probably rightly, that it was by far the most decisive event of the war. 

Bar-Kochva (1563 h) analyzes militarily the blockade of the descent at 
Beith Horon by a Jewish force opposing Cestius Gallus, the Roman governor of 
Syria, in 66 (War 2. 499 — 555). Josephus’ description of the trap set by Cestius 
Gallus is confirmed by many topographical details, which, we may assume, 
accord with the topography of the ascent. If, says Bar-Kochva, far-distant 
Masada was described so precisely by Josephus, the ascent at Beith Horon, the 
main road to Jerusalem (War 2. 228), which he must have traveled more than 
once, would certainly be accurately described. We may, however, comment that 
perhaps the reason why Josephus is relatively accurate in his description of 
Masada is that he had better sources. Bar-Kochva agrees with Nero (War 3. 
1—2) that the carelessness of commanders rather than the bravery of the enemy 
was chiefly responsible for the disaster. 

Isaac and Roll (1563i) note that according to Josephus (War 3. 141 — 142, 
3. 118), the Roman army in Judaea included special units whose task it was to 
strengthen and broaden existing roads, and that the date of a milestone from 
Afula indicates that at least one new road was constructed during the Jewish 
War. They comment on the discovery of a milestone which sheds light on the 
activities of the elder Trajan as commander of the Tenth Legion in Judaea under 
Vespasian (War 3. 289ff., 458, 485; 4. 450). 

I have not seen Christie (1563j). [See infra, p. 931.] 

Avi-Yonah (1563k) comments, as an archaeologist, on the relatively small 
amount of national damage, apart from that at Jerusalem, Jotapata, and Gamala 
(and Masada, we should add), caused by the war, a fact which, he says, helped 
greatly in the task of reconstruction of national life. We may remark that the 
main reason for this was not that the Romans showed so much restraint but 
rather that the revolutionaries staked their all on the defense of Jerusalem after 
the initial speedy loss of Galilee. 

Schmitt (15631) notes that Tacitus (Hist. 5. 10) knows nothing of a cam¬ 
paign in 69, that it does not seem likely that Vespasian would have waited a year 
after the completion of the campaign at Jericho, and that therefore the events 
described in War 4. 550 — 555 belong to the year 68, rather than to 69. 
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16.7: The Siege of Jerusalem 

(1564) Felix-Marie Abel: Topographic du siege de Jerusalem en 70. In: Revue Bibique 56, 
1949, pp. 238-258. 

(1565) Robert H. Willets: The Causes, Culmination, and Consequences of the Destruc¬ 
tion of Jerusalem in 70 A.D. Diss., Ph.D., Southern Baptist Seminary, Louisville, 
Kentucky 1949. 

(1566) Arthur Stein: Die Prafekten von Agypten in der romischen Kaiserzeit. Bern 1950. 

(1567) Michael Avi-Yonah: The Wall of Agrippa and Titus’ Siege (in Hebrew). In: 
Michael Ish-Shalom, Meir Benayahu, Azriel Shochat, edd., Jerusalem. Jeru¬ 
salem 1953. Pp. 40—42. 

(1568) Samuel G. F. Brandon: The Fall of Jerusalem A.D. 70. In: History Today 8, 1958, 
pp. 248—255. Rpt. in his: Religion in Ancient History. Studies in Ideas, Men, and 
Events. New York 1969. Pp. 268 — 281. 

(1569) Valentino Capocci: Christiana, I: Per il testo di Annales 15, 44, 4 (sulle pene 
inflitte ai Cristiani nel 64 d. Cr.). In: Studia et Documenta Historiae et Iuris 28, 1962, 
pp. 65-99. 

(1570) Jacob Neusner: A Life of Rabban Yohanan Ben Zakkai, Ca. 1—80 C.E. (Studia 
Post-Biblica, 6). Leiden 1962; 2nd ed., 1970. 

(1571) Alexander Scheiber: Zu den antiken Zusammenhangen der Aggada. In: Acta 
Antiqua 13, 1965, pp. 2 67—272. 

(1572) Naomi G. Cohen: The Theological Stratum of the Martha b. Boethus Tradition: An 
Explication of the Text in Gittin 56a. In: Harvard Theological Review 69, 1976, pp. 
187-195. 

(1573) Clemens Thoma: Die Zerstorung des jerusalemischen Tempels im Jahre 70 n. Chr. 
Geistig-religiose Bedeutung fur Judentum und Christentum nach den Aussagen jiidi- 
scher und christlicher Primarliteratur. Diss., Wien 1966. 

(1574) Chaim Raphael: The Walls of Jerusalem. New York 1968. 

(1575) La distruzione di Gerusalemme del 70 nei suoi riflessi storico-letterari (= Atti del V 
Convegno biblico-francescano Roma 22 — 27 Sett. 1969: Collectio Assisiensis 8). 
(Studio Teologico 'Porziuncola’). Assisi 1971. 

(1576) Yitzhak Baer: Jerusalem in the Times of the Great Revolt. Based on the Source 
Criticism of Josephus and Talmudic-Midrashic Legends of the Temple’s Destruction 
(in Hebrew). In: Zion 36, 1971, pp. 127—190. 

(1577) Gerard Israel and Jacques Lebar: Quand Jerusalem brulait en Pan 70, le 29 aout. 
(Collection ce jour-la). Paris 1970. Trans, into English by Alan Kendall: When 
Jerusalem Burned. New York 1973. 

(1578) Rupert Furneaux: The Roman Siege of Jerusalem. New York 1972; London 1973. 

(1579) A. Mertens: O assedio de Jerusalem por Tito no ano 70 d. C. In: Revista de Cultura 
Biblica (Sao Paulo) 9, 1972, pp. 135—146. 

(1579a) A. Mertens: L’assedio di Gerusalemme a opera di Tito nel 70 D.C. In: Bibbia e 
Oriente 12, 1970, pp. 264—272. 

(1579b) Kinji Hidemura: Ierusalem kanraku (A.D. 70) (Fall of Jerusalem: A.D. 70) (in 
Japanese). In his: Seiyo shiryo shusei (An Assemblage of Western History Sources). 
Tokyo 1956. P. 145. 

(1579c) Karl G. Kuhn: Der gegenwartige Stand der Erforschung der in Palastina neu ge- 
fundenen hebraischen Handschriften, 33: Bericht iiber neue Qumranfunde und iiber 
die Offnung der Kupferrollen. In: Theologische Literaturzeitung 81, 1956, pp. 541 — 
546. 

Abel (1564), following Josephus closely as a guide, uses the results of 

archaeology to discuss the topography of Jerusalem and its defenses. 

I have not seen Willetts (1565). 
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Stein (1566) argues that Josephus (War 5. 45) is wrong in saying that Tibe¬ 
rius Julius Alexander accompanied Titus to Jerusalem, since an inscription shows 
that shortly before he had been succeeded as prefect of Egypt by Liternius 
Fronto, and that it was consequently Fronto who accompanied Titus. He 
therefore suggests emending ’AxEQtog, who is said to have come with two 
legions from Alexandria, to AtxEQVtog. The proposed emendation is, indeed, a 
sound one, but Stein has misread War 5. 45, which says that Tiberius Alex¬ 
ander, HQOTEQOV (“previously”) in charge of Egypt, accompanied Titus. This 
can definitely be reconciled with the apparent fact that he was no longer prefect 
of Egypt. 

Avi-Yonah (1567) suggests that the reason why Titus, in the events 
described in 'War’, Books 5 and 6, attacked Jerusalem first from the west and 
not, as had other attackers, from the north, was that the wall of Agrippa was 
then strong in the north but weak in the west. 

Brandon (1568) presents a vivid description in a popular lecture. 

Capocci (1569) uses Seneca and Josephus (War 5. 449, which describes 
the torture of Jewish prisoners by Titus during the siege of Jerusalem) to de¬ 
termine the reading of Tacitus (Annals 15. 44. 4, describing the torture inflicted 
upon the Christians by Nero). 

Neusner (1570), p. 39, comments on the omens (War 6. 293—294) predict¬ 
ing the destruction of the Temple, as paralleled by the account in the Talmud 
(Yoma 39b), which, he says, was intended to provide a Pharisaic recension of 
the event. He conjectures (p. 166) that almost everyone in the court of Gama¬ 
liel II had either fled Jerusalem during the early stages of the war or had been 
absent from the very beginning. 

Scheiber (1571) says that there is no reason to doubt Josephus’ account 
(War 6. 199—212) of how a certain wealthy woman named Mary ate her own 
son during the famine which beset Jerusalem during the siege, though he 
suggests that Josephus dressed up the scene, perhaps bearing in mind a similar 
act of cannibalism in Petronius. 

Cohen (1572), noting a parallel between Mary and Martha, a rich lady in 
Jerusalem who found her wealth useless during the famine, argues that con¬ 
siderations of friendship and self-interest affected Josephus’ choice of material 
(War 6. 201 ff.), and that the context in which he cites it transformed informa¬ 
tion objectively accurate in itself into tendentious propaganda. 

I have not seen Thoma (1573). 

Raphael (1574) presents a vivid, popular summary of the siege and de¬ 
struction of Jerusalem, drawing upon Josephus and the Midrash. 

I have not seen the proceedings of the Biblical Franciscan Congress (1575). 

Baer (1576) discounts Josephus’ horror tales about Jerusalem during the 
siege; but, we may comment, they are supported by the Talmud (Gittin 55 b— 
56b). 

Israel and Lebar (1577) have a romanticized, popular account of the 
year 70. 

Furneaux (1578) has written an account in a very popular style and in¬ 
cludes a survey of Jewish history from 6 to 70. 
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Mertens (1579)(1579a), drawing upon Josephus and the findings of 
archaeology, presents a summary of the siege of Jerusalem, stressing the internal 
dissension in the city prior to the siege. In particular, he discusses the reliefs on 
the Arch of Titus. 

I have not seen Hidemura (1579b). 

Kuhn (1579c) concludes that it is very likely that before the siege of the 
Temple, the Temple treasures were removed outside Jerusalem to a secret 
hideaway, so that Josephus himself did not know of it. But, we may remark, 
this seems unlikely, since he was a priest. Kuhn cites parallels between the 
Copper Scroll, which, like Josephus (War 6. 387—391), speaks of a hiding-place. 
Josephus also speaks of an underground hiding-place of treasures (War 6. 429— 
432). 


16.8: The Burning of the Temple 

(1580) Jakob Bernays: Ueber die Chronik des Sulpicius Severus. Berlin 1861. Rpt. in his: 
Gesammelte Abhandlungen, ed. Hermann K. Usener. Vol. 2. Berlin 1885. Pp. 81 — 
200 . 

(1581) Henry St. John Thackeray, ed. and trans.: Josephus, vol. 2, The Jewish War, 
Books I —111 (Loeb Classical Library). London 1927. 

(1582) Wilhelm Weber: Josephus und Vespasian: Untersuchungen zu dem jiidischen Krieg 
des Flavius Josephus. Stuttgart 1921. 

(1583) Emil Schurer: Geschichte des judischen Volkes im Zeitalter Jesu Christi. Vol. 1. 
3rd ed., Leipzig 1901. 

(1584) I. M. J. Valeton: De Bedoelingen van Keizer Vespasianus omtrent Jeruzalem en den 
Tempel Tijdens het Beleg. Verslagen en Mededeelingen der Koninglijke Akademie van 
Wetenschappen. Afdeeling Letterkunde. Vierde Reeks. Deerde Deel. Amsterdam 
1899. Pp. 87-116. 

(1585) Anna M. A. Hospers-Jansen: Tacitus over de Joden: Hist. 5, 2 — 13. Diss. phil., 
Utrecht 1949 (Dutch, with extensive English summary). 

(1586) Emil Schurer: The History of the Jewish People in the Age of Jesus Christ (175 B.C.— 
A.D. 135), Rev. and ed. by Geza Vermes and Fergus Millar. Vol. 1. Edinburgh 
1973. 

(1587) Gedaliah Allon (Gedalyahu Alon): The Burning of the Temple (in Hebrew). In: 
Yavneh (Jerusalem) 1, 1939, pp. 85—106. Reprinted in his: Studies in Jewish History 
in the Times of the Second Temple, the Mishnah and the Talmud. Vol. 1. Tel-Aviv 
1957, 2nd. ed. 1967. Pp. 206 — 218. Trans, into English by Israel Abrahams: Jews, 
Judaism and the Classical World: Studies in Jewish History in the Times of the Second 
Temple and Talmud. Jerusalem 1977. Pp. 252—268. 

(1588) Johanan (Hans) Lewy: The Motives of Titus to Destroy the Temple according to 
Tacitus (in Hebrew). Appendix A in his: The Words of Tacitus on the Antiquities of 
the Jews and Their Qualities. In: Zion 8, 1942—43, pp. 81 — 83. Rpt. in his: Studies in 
Jewish Hellenism. Jerusalem 1969. Pp. 190—194. 

(1589) Ephraim E. Urbach: The Personality of Flavius Josephus in the Light of His 
Account of the Burning of the Temple (in Hebrew). In: Bitzaron 7, 1942 — 43, pp. 
290-299. 

(1590) Leon Gry: La ruine du Temple par Titus: Quelques traditions juives plus anciennes 
et primitives a la Base de Pesikta Rabbathi XXVI. In: Revue Biblique 55, 1948, pp. 
215-226. 
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(1591) Hugh Montefiore: Sulpicius Severus and Titus’ Council of War. In: Historia 11, 
1962, pp. 156-170. 

(1592) Ingomar Wetler: Titus und die Zerstorung des Tempels von Jerusalem — Absicht 
oder Zufall? In: Klio 50, 1968, pp. 139—158. 

(1593) Menahem Stern: Flaccus, Valerius. In: Encyclopaedia Judaica 6, Jerusalem 1971, 
pp. 1333-1334. 

(1594) Louis H. Feldman: Orosius. In: Encyclopaedia Judaica 12, Jerusalem 1971, p. 1477. 
(1594a) Timothy D. Barnes: The Fragments of Tacitus’ Histories. In: Classical Philology 72, 
1977, pp. 224-231. 

(1594b) G. K. van Andel: The Christian Concept of History in the Chronicle of Sulpicius 
Severus. Amsterdam 1976. 

According to Josephus (War 6. 241), Titus, in the council that he held with 
his staff prior to the attack on Jerusalem, urged that the Temple be spared. 
Bernays (1580), noting that in the 'Chronica’ (2. 30. 6—7) of Sulpicius Severus, 
a fourth-century Christian historian, Titus demands the destruction of the 
Temple in order to crush Judaism as well as Christianity, which had its origins 
there, suggests that Sulpicius copied his information verbatim from a lost por¬ 
tion of Tacitus’ 'Histories’, which, in turn, was derived from a lost work of M. 
Antonius Julianus, who is apparently identical with the procurator of Judaea in 
70 and was one of those present at Titus’ council (War 6. 238) and wrote a work 
'De Iudaeis’; indeed Minucius Felix (Octavian 33. 4) suggests that Josephus’ 
account be compared with that of Antonius. The statement, we may reply, that 
Sulpicius copied from Tacitus cannot be proven, since in the extant account of 
Titus’ siege of Jerusalem in the 'Histories’ Titus’ role in the burning of the 
Temple is not mentioned; but inasmuch as Tacitus (Histories 5. 2) states that he 
will relate the last days of Jerusalem and does not do so in the portion of the 
'Histories’ which is extant, we may suppose that he raised the topic at another 
point which is lost. The assertion in Sulpicius that Titus urged the destruction of 
the Temple in order to destroy both Judaism and Christianity sounds tenden¬ 
tious, though Thackeray (1581), p. xxv, notes Eisler’s (oral) suggestion that 
Christiani in Sulpicius may be a general designation for Jewish “Messianist” 
rebels; he declines, without stating a reason, to follow him, but we may note 
that in a period as late as the time of Sulpicius in the fourth century the term 
Christiani can hardly have any meaning other than “Christians”. Yet one is 
suspicious that Josephus misrepresented the attitude of Titus in order to make 
him appear a man of clemency. Most scholars, such as Weber (1582), pp. 72 — 
73, prefer Sulpicius. Schurer (1583) follows Valeton (1584) in concluding that 
Josephus has not actually falsified the account but that by suppressing important 
facts he has created a misleading impression. 

Bernay’s hypothesis that Tacitus derived his information from a lost work 
of Antonius Julianus is unproven, as Hospers-Jansen (1585) indicates. As the 
revised edition of Schurer (1586), pp. 33 — 34, reminds us, Josephus himself 
(War 1. 1) says that the war did not lack its historians, and any of them, we may 
suggest, might have been the ultimate source of the tradition embodied in Sul¬ 
picius Severus. 

Allon (1587) convincingly argues that Titus gave the order to destroy the 
Temple, noting that the Talmud is unanimous in blaming him. He remarks, 
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moreover, that Josephus himself states in AgrippalTs speech before the war 
(War 2. 400) that the Romans will not spare the Temple if the Jews revolt; but, 
we may comment, this was said to deter the Jews: there is no indication that 
Titus would order the Temple to be burnt. Similarly, we may remark, the state¬ 
ment (Ant. 20. 123) cited by Allon in which the Jewish leaders in Jerusalem 
during the procuratorship of Cumanus urged the Jews not to revolt since their 
Temple would be consigned to the flames if they did is rhetoric designed to deter 
them, not an indication that Titus gave such an order. 

Allon notes that Josephus contradicts himself, since in War 7. 1 he says 
explicitly that it was Titus who ordered the whole city and the Temple to be 
razed, whereas in Antiquities 20. 250 he declares that Titus captured and set fire 
to the city and to the Temple. Allon argues that there is enough internal evi¬ 
dence in Josephus to prove that Titus intended to destroy not only the Temple 
but also the Jews as a nation. He notes that Titus deliberately executed all the 
priests (War 6. 322), gave his troops permission to burn and sack Jerusalem 
(War 6. 353), and failed to punish any of his soldiers who indiscriminately killed 
whomever they encountered (War 6. 404). Moreover, three days prior to the 
burning of the Temple, Titus (War 4. 1) had ordered the gates to be set on fire 
when he saw that his leniency had resulted in death for his soldiers. Weiler(1592) 
has independently analyzed these contradictions and has reached conclusions 
similar to Allon’s, but Allon disagrees with Weiler’s theory that Josephus 
produced a new version of the 'War’ in 75 because Titus wanted to impress the 
Jewish king Agrippa and his sister Berenice, who visited Rome in that year, with 
the fact that the Temple had been destroyed despite his orders, and that Jo¬ 
sephus was eager to please his master, Titus. Allon notes that his view that 
Titus did order the Temple to be burned is supported by the Talmud (Gittin 
56b and parallels) and Dio Cassius (6. 65). 

Lewy (1588) agrees with Bernays that Josephus’ account is deliberately 
falsified and notes that Josephus himself (War 6. 339) hints that Titus saw the 
need to extirpate the worship in Jerusalem. He says that Sulpicius Severus’ 
statement that Titus favored the destruction of the Temple accords with Tacitus’ 
view that the destruction of the anti-divinity Temple was an appropriate punish¬ 
ment in view of the Jews’ anti-divinity beginnings, as Tacitus relates them (Hist. 
5 - 3 “ 5 )- 

Urbach (1589) similarly attacks Josephus’ account. 

Gry (1590), though noting some agreements between Josephus’ version 
and that of the Pesikta Rabbati and the Syriac Baruch in their accounts of the 
destruction of the Temple, concludes that Josephus gives us the Roman version 
of events while the Pesikta gives the Jewish version in apocalyptic language. But, 
we may comment, the Pesikta is here discussing the burning of the First 
Temple, not the second, which Titus destroyed. 

Montefiore (1591) presents the sophistic but unconvincing solution that 
Josephus is closer to the actual words that Titus spoke but that Sulpicius 
portrays the real intent behind the words. He does, however, establish that 
Sulpicius did not follow Tacitus, who records that only 600,000 men, women, 
and children were involved in the siege of Jerusalem (perhaps, we may guess, to 
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make it accord with the Biblical number of men who made the exodus from 
Egypt), since Sulpicius says that 100,000 were killed and 1,100,000 were taken 
captive, approximately the figures found in Josephus. Montefiore suggests that 
it is most likely that Antonius Julianus was the source for the view that Titus 
favored the destruction of the Temple. 

Weiler (1592), after examining the relevant passages in Pliny the Elder, 
Valerius Flaccus, Dio Cassius, Sulpicius Severus, Orosius, and rabbinic writings, 
convincingly casts doubt on Josephus’ version. Particularly cogent is the proem 
to Valerius Flaccus, a contemporary of Josephus, who refers to Titus’ conquest 
of Jerusalem “as he hurls the brands and spreads havoc in every tower”. To be 
sure, as Stern (1593) points out, Valerius refers generally to Jerusalem and not 
specifically to the Temple, but since the Temple was, by far, the most promi¬ 
nent building in Jerusalem, one may guess that it is included in Valerius’ picture 
of the vehemence with which Titus set fire to the city. Orosius, too, as I (1594) 
have remarked, like Sulpicius, definitely knew Josephus, yet, like Sulpicius and 
unlike Josephus, he states that Titus gave the word to set fire to the Temple. All 
in all, the evidence against Josephus’ version is strong. 

Barnes (1594a) concludes that Sulpicius Severus, in his Chronica 2. 30, 
was using a lost portion of Tacitus, 'Histories’, Book 5, in his account of the 
capture of Jerusalem, according to which Titus adopted a deliberate policy of 
destruction, in contrast to Josephus’ version. To support his position he notes 
that Severus had already employed Tacitus in the immediately preceding chapter, 
that Orosius (Historia adversus paganos 7. 9. 4—6) has a very similar account 
which most probably also came from Tacitus, and that Severus reproduces 
Tacitean vocabulary, particularly in its echoes of Sallust. 

Van Andel (1594b) says that Bernays (1580) is correct in regarding Tacitus 
as Severus’ source and that Valeton (1584) is right in noting that Severus’ data as 
to the number of Jews slain and taken captive in the war agree with Josephus. His 
solution is to declare that Severus drew upon Eusebius/Jerome, who had access to 
both Tacitus and Josephus. In any case, Severus’ account of the attitude of the 
Romans and Jews toward each other corresponds to what Tacitus says in 
Histories 5. 11 and 13. 


16.9: The Population of Palestine and of Jerusalem in Particular in the First 
Century 

(1595) Joachim Jeremias: Jerusalem zur Zeit Jesu. Kulturgeschichtliche Untersuchung zur 
neutestamentlichen Zeitgeschichte. Leipzig 1923; 3rd ed., Gottingen 1962. Trans, into 
French (based on 3rd ed.) by Jean LeMoyne: Jerusalem au temps de Jesus, recherches 
d’histoire economique et sociale pour la periode neotestamentaire. Paris 1967. Trans, 
into English (based on 3rd ed.) by F. H. and C. H. Cave: Jerusalem in the Time of 
Jesus; An Investigation into Economic and Social Conditions during the New Testa¬ 
ment Period. Philadelphia 1969. 

(1596) Joachim Jeremias: Die Einwohnerzahl Jerusalems zur Zeit Jesu. In: Zeitschrift des 
Deutschen Palastina-Vereins 66, 1943, pp. 24—31. Reprinted in his: Abba. Gottingen 
1966. Pp. 335-341. 
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(1597) Joseph Klausner: How Many Jews Will Be Able to Live in Palestine? Based on an 
Analysis of the Jewish Population in Palestine in the Days of the Second Temple. In: 
Jewish Social Studies 11, 1949, pp. 119 — 128. 

(1598) Judah Rosenthal: Problems in the History of the Jews in the Period of the Second 
Temple (in Hebrew). In: Menahem Ribalow, ed., Sefer ha-Shanah li-Yihude 
Amerika (Annual of the Jews of America). Vols. 10—11. New York 1949. 
Pp. 316-334. 

(1599) Anthony Byatt: Josephus and Population Numbers in First Century Palestine. In: 
Palestine Exploration Quarterly 105, 1973, pp. 51—60. 

(1599a) John Wilkinson: Ancient Jerusalem; Its Water Supply and Population. In: Palestine 
Exploration Quarterly 106, 1974, pp. 33 — 51. 

(1599b) Magen Broshi: La population de l’ancienne Jerusalem. In: Revue Biblique 82, 1975, 
pp. 5—14. 

(1599c) Magen Broshi: Estimating the Population of Ancient Jerusalem. In: Biblical 
Archaeology Review 4.2, June 1978, pp. 10—15. 

(1599d) Leo Realberg: Institutions of Self-Government of Palestinian Jewry and Their 
Demographic Concomitants, 141 B.C.E. — 217 C.E. Diss., Ph.D., New York 
University, New York 1975. 

(1599e) Michael Avi-Yonah: The Holy Land from the Persian to the Arab Conquests (536 
B.C. to A.D. 640). A Historical Geography. Grand Rapids 1966. 

(1599f) Eric Meyers and James F. Strange: Survey in Galilee, 1976. In: Explor 3, 1977, 
pp. 7-17. 

(1599g) Shimon Dor: The Settlements of the Hermon in the Period of the Mishnah and the 
Talmud (in Hebrew). In: Shimon Applebaum, ed., The Hermon and Its Foothills. 
Jerusalem 1978. Pp. 151 — 157. 

(1599h) John D. Wilkinson: Jerusalem as Jesus Knew It: Archaeology as Evidence. London, 
New York 1978. 

(1599i) Chester C. McCown: The Density of Population in Ancient Palestine. In: Journal 
of Biblical Literature 66, 1947, pp. 425 — 436. 


Jeremias (1595) is particularly skeptical of Josephus’ figures for those 
trapped in Jerusalem during the siege (War 6. 420). 

Jeremias (1596), commenting on War 2. 280, 6. 420ff., and Against Apion 
1. 197, asserts that Josephus, like the Talmud, vastly exaggerates the Jewish 
population of Jerusalem, and that the actual number of inhabitants was between 
25,000 and 30,000. 

Klausner (1597), in a highly nationalistic article which clearly seeks to 
establish that Palestine can accommodate far more people than were living in 
that land in 1949, admits that Josephus greatly exaggerated (War 2. 280) when he 
writes that Cestius Gallus was surrounded by 3,000,000 Jews, and that this 
number actually represents the total population of Palestine. He accepts the 
number of Jews killed in the war as 1,100,000 and of prisoners as 97,000 (War 
6.420). As to the latter figure, we may comment that, strangely enough, Jo¬ 
sephus’ presumed contemporary, Pseudo-Philo (Biblical Antiquities 31.2), says 
that of the army of Sisera in the war against the Judge Deborah there were slain 
ninety times 97,000 men. Such a figure is not a round number, and we may 
guess that this is the actual number of those taken prisoner by the Romans. 

Rosenthal (1598) believes that when Josephus says that there were three 
million or more Jews resident in Galilee he is exaggerating. He suggests, without 
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offering any new evidence, that the total Jewish population of Palestine at this 
time was only about one million. 

Byatt (1599) casts doubt on Josephus’ statement (War 3. 43) that even the 
smallest village in Galileee contained more than 15,000 inhabitants but says that 
in general Josephus is self-consistent. Byatt estimates, that the total population 
of first-century Palestine was approximately 2,265,000 and that the population of 
Greater Jerusalem was 220,000, but that at the time of the three pilgrimage 
festivals, when large numbers of Jews from other areas came to Jerusalem, the 
population would swell to over a million. Josephus’ figure of 2,556,000 in War 
6. 422 — 426 for Jerusalem he deems unreasonable. 

Wilkinson (1599a), using as evidence Josephus’ mention of rain-collecting 
pools, examines Jerusalem’s growth of population in the light of the develop¬ 
ment of its water system. 

Broshi (1599b) (1599c), however, rightly objects to Wilkinson’s arbitrary 
figure of twenty liters of water consumption per person per day. Broshi 
(1599b) estimates the size of Jerusalem on the basis of archaeology, noting the 
co-efficient of urban density for various periods in Jewish history from David to 
the destruction of the Second Temple. He estimates that the population at the 
time of Alexander the Great was 4,800, that at the time of Alexander Jannaeus it 
was 32,000, that it was 40,000 at the time of Herod, and that at the time of the 
destruction of the Temple by the Romans it was 82,500. Thus he concludes that 
the estimates of Josephus, who says that the population was 120,000 at the 
beginning of the third century B.C.E., and of modern scholars are much too 
high. We may, however, comment that density of population is extremely diffi¬ 
cult to measure, and, in any case, was hardly, though the ages, as constant as 
Broshi assumes. His assumption that Jerusalem’s density of population must 
have been 160 to 200 persons per acre because this was the approximate density of 
ancient cities generally is an assumption that is hard to sustain. 

Broshi (1599c) presents an abbreviation and adaptation of his previous 
article in French. He comments that Josephus, who is usually quite exact with 
figures, is unrealistic when it comes to population figures. In particular, he 
regards as impossible Josephus’ statement that there were 204 villages in Galilee 
(Life 235), of which the smallest had 15,000 inhabitants (War 3. 587—588). 

Realberg (1599d) finds an organic relationship between the socio-religious 
characteristics and politics of Jewish governments and the concomitant growth 
or decline of populations. Population growth occurred under kings, notably the 
Hasmoneans and Herodians, who were diplomatically and militarily effective. On 
the other hand, zealotry, messianism, and theocracy brought about the destruc¬ 
tion of three quarters of the Jewish population of Palestine. 

Avi-Yonah (1599e), pp. 219—220, concludes that Josephus’ estimate of 
the population of Palestine is a palpable exaggeration, particularly his assertion 
that Galilee in 67 had 204 cities and villages with three million Jews (Life 235, 
War 3.41—43). Avi-Yonah, on the basis of Josephus’ statement that in 66 
Galilee produced a force of 60,000 infantry for Josephus (War 2. 583), indicates 
a population of 750,000. We may, however, comment that the number of troops 
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which Josephus was able to raise was probably relatively small, since Galilee was 
a stronghold of the revolutionaries, such as John of Gischala, who fiercely 
opposed Josephus’ mission. Avi-Yonah similarly claims that Josephus’ 
figure (War 6. 425) of 2,700,000 (actually 2,556,000, according to Josephus’ own 
arithmetic) pilgrims in Jerusalem for Passover is absurd. He thinks that this may 
have been the entire Jewish population of the country. Again, we may remark, 
Josephus’ figure may indicate that Jews in Palestine and elsewhere took seriously 
the obligation to go to Jerusalem for the pilgrimage festivals. 

Meyers and Strange (1599f) note that there is a sudden appearance of 
Late Hellenistic wares in Galilee about the second century B.C.E. This accords 
with what we find in Maccabees and in Josephus and suggests a repopulation of 
Galilee, perhaps first under Aristobulus (Ant. 13. 318). This resurgence of popu¬ 
lation in the Hellenistic period more closely characterizes Lower Galilee than 
Upper Galilee. We may, however, remark that the passage cited by Meyers and 
Strange (Ant. 13. 318) speaks of the forcible conversion of the Ituraeans, who 
lived in Lebanon, not in Galilee. 

Dor (1599g) cites Josephus (War 1.155, 1.204, 2.461—465, 2.588, and 
Ant. 14.314—318) for evidence of Jewish population in the region of Mount 
Hermon. 

Wilkinson (1599h), p. 23, objecting to Josephus’ statement that the Jews 
in Galilee numbered three million, says that Josephus’ more unreasonable fig¬ 
ures usually look more sensible when divided by ten, and suggests that it is quite 
possible that those who helped him in the composition of his Greek misunder¬ 
stood what he had said. We may ask why his assistants understood the other 
things that he said but misunderstood his figures. 

McCown (1599i) comments that if, indeed, there were 204 villages in 
Galilee (Life 235), the smallest of which had 15,000 inhabitants (War 3. 587— 
588), this would give Galilee a population of more than three million, that is, 
more than 3000 persons per square mile, making a total of nearly eighteen 
million for the 6000 square miles of western Palestine. There is no reason to 
suppose, he concludes, that Palestine was then several times more productive 
than it is today. We may comment that the two statements upon which this 
estimate of population rests occur in works which were written about two 
decades apart and may have been influenced by the different purposes and 
audiences for which they were composed. Alternatively, we may suggest that not 
all of western Palestine had an equal density of population, that a great deal of 
Palestine was then east of the Jordan, and that to assert that Palestine was then 
not more productive than it is today is to disregard the evidence of the Talmud, 
as it is to assume that the standard of living of people then was what it is today. 
We may add that the island of Java, for example, with a similarly agricultural 
economy, today, with 51,000 square miles, has a population of approximately 
88,000,000 — approximately 1728 per square mile. 
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16.10: Military Aspects of the War and in Josephus in General 

(1600) Israel Abrahams: Campaigns in Palestine from Alexander the Great. Oxford 1927. 
(1601) Samuel J. Pease: The Technique of Battle Descriptions in the Greek Historians. 
Diss., University of Chicago 1932. 

(1602) Adolf A. Stender-Petersen: Quemadmodum efficiatur, ut abundare videantur, 
quae deerunt (in Danish). In: Festkrift til Louis L. Hammerich pa tresarsdagen den 
31. Juli 1952. Copenhagen 1952. Pp. 230—241. 

(1603) Eric Birley: 'Alae’ and 'Cohortes Milliariaeh In: Corolla Memoriae Erich Swoboda 
Dedicata. Graz/Cologne/Bohlau 1966. P. 66. 

(1604) Witold Dzijciol: Jozef Flawiusz Historyk Zydowski. London 1966. 

(1605) D. A. Saddington: The Roman Auxilia in Tacitus, Josephus and Other Early Im¬ 
perial Writers. In: Acta Classica 13, 1970, pp. 89 — 124. 

(1605a) Werner Muller: Die heilige Stadt. Roma quadrata, himmlisches Jerusalem und die 
Mythe vom Weltnabel. Stuttgart 1961. 

(1605b) S. Aharah: The Military Battle Line in the Great Revolt (in Hebrew). In: Turim 
la-Hinukh Ulehoraah 4, 1976, pp. 65 — 73. 

(1605c) Joaquin GonzAlez Echegaray: La guarnicion romana de Judea en los tiempos del 
NT. In: Estudios Biblicos 36, 1977, pp. 57—84. 

(1605d) Jaakko Suolahti: The Junior Officers of the Roman Army in the Republican 
Period. A Study on Social Structure. Helsinki 1955. 

(1605e) Graham Webster: The Roman Imperial Army of the First and Second Centuries 
A.D. London 1969; 2nd ed. 1979. 

(1605f) Gohei Hata: The Jewish War of Josephus: A Semantic and Historiographic Study. 
Diss., Ph.D., Dropsie University, Philadelphia 1975. 

Abrahams (1600) summarizes Josephus’ statements on the strategy and 
tactics in the 'War’. 

Pease (1601) notes the poetic and rhetorical elements in the battle 
descriptions of various historians, including Josephus. In Josephus’ descriptions 
he remarks particularly on the frank sensationalism, the attempts to win the 
favor of the emperor through insincere flattery, exaggerated descriptions of 
horrors and slaughter, excessive interest in fanaticism, obsession with catalogues, 
and imitation of Thucydides’ battle descriptions and of Euripides’ excesses. 

Stender-Petersen (1602), pp. 231—233, compares a portion of Josephus’ 
account of the siege of Jotapata (War 3. 269—270) and the Slavonic version 
thereof with Herodotus 1. 10—11, Polyaenus’ Strategemata 95 and 346—347, 
Livy 23. 44, Valerius Maximus 7. 4. 3. 346, and Frontinus’ Strategemata 74—75. 

Birley (1603) doubts the accuracy of Josephus’ statements on the size of 
auxiliary regiments. 

Dzi§ciol (1604), to judge from the English summary, pp. 199—203, has a 
chapter on 'Strategy and Tactics in the Jewish War’, in which he comments that 
the fact that the campaigns of Vespasian and Titus were planned on a large scale 
is evidence that the Romans had a high regard for the military prowess of their 
Jewish opponents. 

Saddington (1605), who attempts to establish the extent to which, from 
Augustus to Vespasian, professional regiments can be distinguished from other 
types of auxiliary units, comments that Josephus uses general rather than specific 
terms, and that it is not always clear that Josephus is employing terms at any 
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given time in a technical sense. On the two occasions when Josephus and Tacitus 
refer to the same auxiliaries, in one case (Annals 12. 54. 3, War 2. 236) it is Jo¬ 
sephus who gives additional explanatory detail, whereas in the other (Histories 
5.1. 2, War 5.47ff.) it is Tacitus who supplies the more precise information. 

Muller (1605a), p. 10, describes the Roman camp (War 3. 52 and 3. 79ff.) 
as a city created on the spur of the moment. 

I have not seen Aharah (1605b). 

Gonzalez Echegaray (1605c), emphasizing matters of terminology, deals 
with the history of the procuratorship and the military nature of his office, the 
Greek and Latin terms for procurator in Josephus and in the New Testament, 
the various cases of intervention of Roman legions in Palestine, and the 
recruitment, organization, and role of the auxiliary troops of the procurators. 

Suolahti (1605d) comments on the make-up of the military council of 
Lucius Cornelius Lentulus Crus in 49 B.C.E. (Ant. 14. 228 — 229, 238—240) 
which relieved the Jewish citizens of Ephesus from military service. 

I have not seen Webster (1605e), who (pp. 169—170) discusses the Roman 
siege-works and camps at Masada and (pp. 243—245) the Roman siege of Jota- 
pata (War 3. 141—339). [See infra, p. 932.] 

Hata (1605f) compares Josephus’ account of the Roman army with that of 
Polybius and concludes that Polybius’ account was too anachronistic for Jo¬ 
sephus to have used it. We may comment that, in view of Josephus’ close 
relations with the Flavian generals Vespasian and Titus, it would seem likely that 
they supplied him with up-to-date military information. Moreover, whatever 
success he had at first in the defense of Galilee was due to the study of military 
tactics. 
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(1607) Arnaldo D. Momigliano: Panegyricus Messalae and 'Panegyricus Vespasiani’: Two 
References to Britain. In: Journal of Roman Studies 40, 1950, pp. 39—42. 
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(1609) Adalbert Briessmann: Tacitus und das flavische Geschichtsbild (Hermes Einzel- 
schriften, Heft 10). Wiesbaden 1955. 

(1610) Wilhelm Weber: Josephus und Vespasian. Untersuchungen zu dem judischen Krieg 
des Flavius Josephus. Stuttgart 1921. 

(1611) Hans Drexler, rev.: Adalbert Briessmann, Tacitus und das flavische Geschichts¬ 
bild. In: Gnomon 28, 1956, pp. 519 — 527. 
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Historiens dans l’Antiquite, Geneve 1956. Pp. 213—245. 

(1613) G. B. Townend: Cluvius Rufus in the Histories of Tacitus. In: American Journal of 
Philology 85, 1964, pp. 337—377. 

(1614) Cecil Roth: Did Vespasian Capture Qumran? In: Palestine Exploration Quarterly 
91, 1959, pp. 122-129. 

(1615) Glanville Downey: The Gate of the Cherubim at Antioch. In: Jewish Quarterly 
Review 29, 1938-39, pp. 167-177. 
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History of Antioch. Princeton 1961. Pp. 586—587. 

(1617) Carl H. Kraeling: The Jewish Community at Antioch. In: Journal of Biblical 
Literature 51, 1932, pp. 130 — 160. 

(1618) Albert Henrichs: Vespasian’s Visit to Alexandria. In: Zeitschrift fur Papyrologie 
und Epigraphik 3, 1968, pp. 51—80. 

(1619) I. A. F. Bruce: Nerva and the Fiscus Judaicus. In: Palestine Exploration Quarterly 
96, 1964, pp. 34-45. 

(1620) Shaye J. D. Cohen: Josephus in Galilee and Rome: His Vita and Development as a 
Historian. Diss., Ph.D., Columbia University, New York 1975. Publ.: Leiden 1979. 
(1620a) Guido Kaschnitz von Weinberg: Das Schopferische in der romischen Kunst, In: 

Helga von Heintze, ed., Romische Kunst, vol. 1. Reinbek bei Hamburg 1961. 
(1620b) Frederick F. Bruce: New Testament History. London 1969; New York 1971. 
(1620c) Hans Lewy: Tacitus on the Antiquity of the Jews and Their Character (in Hebrew). 

In his: Studies in Jewish Hellenism. Jerusalem 1969. Pp. 115 — 196. 

(1602d) Hans Lewy: The Fate of the Holy Vessels after the Destruction of the Second Temple 
(in Hebrew). In his: Studies in Jewish Hellenism. Jerusalem 1969. Pp. 255—258. 
(1620e) Zvi Yavetz: Reflections on Titus and Josephus. In: Greek, Roman and Byzantine 
Studies 16, 1975, pp. 411—432. 

(1620f) Andre Pelletier: La Philanthropic de tous les jours chez les ecrivains juifs hellenises. 
In: Paganisme, judai'sme, christianisme. Influences et affrontements dans le monde 
antique. In: Melanges offerts a Marcel Simon. Paris 1978. Pp. 35—44. 

(1620g) Hermann Bengtson: Die Flavier: Vespasian, Titus, Domitian. Miinchen 1979. 

Homo (1606), pp. 252—276, presents a general survey of Vespasian’s role 
as a general in the Jewish War. 

Momigliano (1607) argues that Josephus (War 3. 4) exaggerates the part 
played by Vespasian in conquering Britain under Claudius and appositely notes 
the close similarity between Josephus and Silius Italicus (Punica 3. 597). Such a 
suggestion seems plausible enough in view of Josephus’ close dependence upon 
the Flavian house while he was in Rome. 

Bammel (1608) considers War 7. 445 (a case involving Catullus, the Roman 
governor of Libya under Vespasian) and Life 424 (the insurrection of Jonathan 
in Cyrene) as evidence for a date of the first century for capital punishment in 
Cyrene. 

Briessmann (1609), noting that both Josephus and Tacitus have used the 
same sources for their account of the Flavians for the years 69 — 70, compares 
their treatment of the rise of the Flavians, the traitorship of Caecina (Vitellius’ 
general), the military campaign of Antonius Primus, the rise of Flavius Sabinus 
and the fall of Vitellius, and the beginning of Flavian rule and the uprising of 
Civilis. Briessmann, who owes much to Weber (1610), aptly notes many ap¬ 
parent instances of distortions of fact on the part of Josephus, who, as a client of 
the Flavians, displayed servile acceptance of their every word and deed. These 
distortions are all the more flagrant because Josephus and Tacitus apparently used 
the same basic material; but, in his effort to show how Tacitus has corrected 
these, Briessmann forgets that Tacitus also, despite his protestations, is not 
without anger and prejudice. Drexler (1611), in his severe review of this book, 
rightly describes the reading of it as sheer torture, but the work is marked by 
meticulous analysis. 
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Durry (1612), pp. 226—230, has a much briefer discussion than Briess- 
mann of Josephus as a source for reconstructing the official Flavian version of 
the history of that dynasty. In contrast to Briessmann, for whom he has more 
regard than does Drexler, and who is surprised that Josephus blackens the 
character of Caecina even though he is apparently writing before Caecina’s im¬ 
plication in a conspiracy in 79 against the dynasty, Durry rightly remarks that 
Josephus reflects the attitude toward Caecina after his implication in the con¬ 
spiracy in regarding him as a real traitor. 

Townend (1613) argues that Josephus’ account of Caecina refutes 
Briessmann’s contention that the passages critical of Caecina in the "War’, as 
compared with Tacitus (Histories 2. 99, 3. 13ff.), cannot have reached their final 
form until after his execution in 79 (Dio 66. 16). Caecina, we may comment, 
stood too high in favor with Vespasian, and Josephus was too much a servile 
flatterer, to adopt an independent position. 

Roth (1614) emphatically refutes the suggestion that Vespasian captured 
Qumran, appositely noting that Josephus (War 4. 477) states merely that 
Vespasian visited the Dead Sea region and says nothing about military operations 
there. 

Downey (1615) plausibly suggests that the reason why Titus erected statues 
of 'cherubim’ at Antioch was that he wished to compensate the anti-Semites 
there for his refusal of their request to expel the Jews and to revoke their citizen¬ 
ship (War 7. 103 — 111). 

Downey (1616) successfully contests the hypothesis of Kraeling (1617) 
that Josephus’ descriptions of the burning of Jews by anti-Semites in the theatre 
at Antioch on the ground that they were plotting to set fire to the city (War 7. 
46—52) and of the great fire at Antioch described shortly thereafter are actually 
accounts of the same event. Kraeling had found it hard to believe that Jews 
would have been massacred before there had actually been a fire in the city; but 
Josephus’ accounts of the relations between Greeks and Jews in the Hellenistic 
cities shows much deep-seated antagonism and many completely groundless 
accusations. 

Henrichs (1618) says that Josephus has strikingly distorted the historical 
facts surrounding Vespasian’s accession (War 4. 603 — 606 and 616—618) and 
cites Briessmann (1609). He notes, for example, that Josephus reverses the 
chronological order of events as recounted in Tacitus’ 'Histories’ (2. 79) in trying 
to show Vespasian’s reluctance to become emperor: in Tacitus it is only after 
Tiberius Julius Alexander has taken the lead that Vespasian’s own troops at 
Caesarea hail him as emperor, whereas in Josephus Alexander joins later. In 
particular, Josephus does not mention at all Vespasian’s visit to the Temple of 
Sarapis and his miraculous cure of a blind man and of a cripple, a remarkable 
event which Tacitus, Suetonius, and Dio Cassius all deem deserving of mention 
and which surely was calculated to show Vespasian as an extraordinary, divinely- 
gifted man who was more than human and who deserved the throne. Josephus’ 
omission of this blatantly political act of ambition by his patron must be 
ascribed, we agree, to an attempt to build up Vespasian as the reluctant 
candidate for the emperorship. [See infra, p. 933.] 
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Bruce (1619) says that the Fiscus Iudaicus , requiring that the existing tax 
of a half shekel (two Attic drachmas) be paid for the maintenance of the temple 
of Jupiter Capitolinus in Rome, was introduced by Vespasian shortly after the 
destruction of Jerusalem in 70. As to Josephus’ statement (War 7. 218) that 
Vespasian imposed a tax on all Jews everywhere, this would seem unfair in view 
of the fact, to be gauged from Josephus’ silence, that the Diaspora Jews did not 
aid the Palestinian Jews in the revolt (and, in fact, we may add, even turned over 
Palestinian revolutionaries to the Roman government for punishment, as we see 
in War 7. 410 — 416); but, says Bruce, Vespasian imposed the tax simply 
because he needed money and not because he desired to impose a tax on the 
Diaspora Jews for the upkeep of the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus in Rome. 
Alternatively, we may comment, as does Cohen (1620), that the fact that Dio 
Cassius (66. 4. 3) says, in a passage that has no parallel in Josephus, that many 
Jews, both from the rest of the Roman Empire and from beyond the Euphrates, 
volunteered to help in the revolution may be behind the tax. We may add that 
the fact that the tax was precisely the amount previously given to the Temple 
was calculated to remind the Jews that the Romans had destroyed the Temple, 
and this would surely be deemed provocative. 

Kaschnitz von Weinberg (1620a), pp. 133 — 134, describes the art carried 
in the triumph of Vespasian and Titus (War 7. 123ff.). 

Bruce (1620b), pp. 360—361, identifies the prophecy (Daniel 9. 24—27; 
War 6. 312) that a man from Judaea would gain supreme world-dominance as 
referring to Vespasian (War 2. 351—354). We may, however, remark that this 
hardly seems likely, since the Biblical passage clearly refers to a Jew. 

Lewy (1620c), pp. 155—156, remarks on the close correspondence between 
Josephus (War 1. 6) and Philostratus (Life of Apollonius of Tyana 6. 29) in the 
statement that Titus declared that he had merely lent his arms to G-d and that it 
was through G-d’s work that he had captured Jerusalem. Thus, says Lewy, Jo¬ 
sephus was trying to diminish the ties between the revolutionaries in Israel and 
the Jews in the Diaspora. Lewy, p. 193, commenting on Titus’ role in the deci¬ 
sion to burn the Temple, concludes that Josephus (War 6. 236—243) transferred 
some of Titus’ words to other members of the council that met to decide the fate 
of the Temple, and that it was the fact that the Temple was a gathering place for 
the revolutionaries that led to Titus’ decision to destroy it. 

Lewy (1620d) comments on the passage (War 6. 387—391) concerning the 
vessels brought from the Temple to Rome by Titus and on Josephus’ discussion 
(War 7. 148—150) concerning the Temple vessels displayed in Titus’ triumph. 
He notes that according to Josephus (War 6. 388) Titus plundered two golden 
candelabra. He conjectures that the two were later brought from Rome to Car¬ 
thage and from there to Constantinople, and that thereafter Justinian sent one to 
Jerusalem and left the other in Constantinople. 

Yavetz (1620e) notes that while Josephus in Book 5 of the 'War’ praises 
Titus’ political, military, and administrative talent, he makes no effort to hide 
his ruthlessness. Josephus genuinely respected Titus and praised him on his own 
initiative, reserving his strongest strictures for those revolutionary Jews who 
insisted on fighting to the bitter end. It is Josephus’ contention that Titus 
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punished the rebels because he had to do so, but that he did so reluctantly. 
Yavetz suggests that since there were rumors incriminating Titus in the death of 
his father Vespasian (Dio 66. 17. 1), he felt a need to have Josephus praise his 
clemency; and Josephus, as a faithful client, understood this. Yavetz concludes 
that while Titus may have appreciated Josephus’ work he could hardly have ex¬ 
pected it to improve his reputation. We may suggest that perhaps the parts of 
the 'War’ which were critical of Titus reflect a possible revision of the work by 
Josephus after Titus’ death, when he was no longer afraid to be candid about his 
former patron, especially in view of the enmity toward Titus of the new 
Emperor, Domitian, who was so hostile toward his predecessor and brother. 

Pelletier (1620f) contrasts John of Gischala’s affected humanity (War 
2.587) and Titus’ genuine humanity (War 4. 96), according to Josephus, and 
concludes that Josephus wished to celebrate the clemency of Titus. 

I have not seen Bengtson (1620g). [See infra, p. 933.] 


16.12: The Arch of Titus 

(1621) Hans U. Instinsky: Der Ruhm des Titus. In: Philologus 97, 1948, pp. 370—371. 
(1622) Maximilian Kon: The Menorah of the Arch of Titus. In: Palestine Exploration 
Quarterly 82, 1950, pp. 25—30. 

(1623) Walther Eltester: Der siebenarmige Leuchter und der Titusbogen. In: Walther 
Eltester, ed., Judentum, Urchristentum, Kirche. Festschrift fur Joachim Jeremias 
(Beihefte zur Zeitschrift fur die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, 26). Berlin 1960; 2nd 
ed., 1964. Pp. 62-76. 

(1624) Heinrich Strauss: The Fate and Form of the Menorah of the Maccabees (in He¬ 
brew). In: Erez-Israel 6, 1960, pp. 122 — 129. Trans, into German in: Das Munster am 
Hellweg (Essen) 15, 1962, pp. 43 — 63. 

(1625) Gerhard Kleiner: Der Triumph des Titus. In: Dieter Ahrens, ed., Festschrift 
Max Wegner zum sechzigsten Geburtstag. Munster 1962. Pp. 42 — 43. 

(1626) Daniel Sperber: The History of the Menorah. In: Journal of Semitic Studies 16, 
1965, pp. 135-159. 

(1627) Joseph Gutmann: A Note on the Temple Menorah. In: Zeitschrift fur die neutesta¬ 
mentliche Wissenschaft 60, 1969, pp. 289—291. 

(1628) Heinrich Strauss: Menorah on the Arch of Titus. In: Encyclopaedia Judaica 11, 
Jerusalem 1971, pp. 1363 — 1367. 

(1629a) Leon Yarden: The Tree of Light; a Study of the Menorah, the Seven-branched 
Lampstand. London 1971. 

(1629b) Leon Yarden: The Tree of Light. A Study of the Menorah, the Seven-branched 
Lampstand. — Agdistis, Attis and the Almond Tree. Another Look at Movers’ 
Etymology. Uppsala 1972. 

Instinsky (1621) concludes that in the light of War 3. 8 and 3. 64—69, the 
inscription on the Arch of Titus is exact and not guilty of rhetorical exaggera¬ 
tion; but, we may comment, Josephus himself, in view of his dependence on 
Titus, is hardly a proper source to judge the impartiality of the inscription. 

Kon (1622) comments on War 7. 148 that the Temple menorah borne in 
Titus’ triumphal procession (later depicted on the Arch of Titus) was con¬ 
structed on a different pattern from our (f|pex£Qav) ordinary usage. Kon rightly 
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objects to interpreting this to mean that the candlestick was not the same as that 
which had been in the Temple and concludes that the menorah on the Arch of 
Titus is a faithful representation of the Temple’s menorah. 

Eltester (1623) interprets fipexegav (War 7. 148) as referring to general 
candelabra and not as indicating that the menorah was different from other 
Jewish candelabra. He argues that Josephus’ source was more grounded in the 
Greek than in the Roman world and that it is therefore less likely that he is here 
clearly following the otherwise unknown Roman writer, Antonius Julianus. He 
concludes that the relief and that Josephus’ description are in complete harmony, 
and that Josephus’ description of the triumphal procession is also accurate. We 
may comment that the original purpose of the 'War’, as stated in its preface 
(War 1. 3), was to warn Josephus’ countrymen not to revolt; hence it would 
make sense to compare the menorah to other Jewish candelabra rather than to 
candelabra in general. Moreover, this interpretation accords with the Talmud’s 
prohibition (Rosh Hashanah 24b, 'Avodah Zarah 43b, Menahoth 28b) against 
making an exact replica of the menorah. 

Strauss (1624) presents a history of the menorah, noting that, according to 
Josephus (Ant. 12. 318), it was Judah the Maccabee who made the candelabrum, 
whereas the Talmudic tradition (Rosh Hashanah 24b, 'Avodah Zarah 43b), 
which Strauss regards as more reliable, attributes the gold version to the later 
Hasmoneans. 

Kleiner (1625), drawing upon the fact that according to Josephus and Dio 
the triumphal procession belonged to both Vespasian and Titus, concludes that 
the arch must similarly have commemorated both. Indeed, though most viewers 
are struck by the apparently missing figure of Vespasian, Kleiner identifies one 
of the figures on the arch as Vespasian himself. 

Sperber (1626), who constantly cites Josephus’ attitude toward images, 
concludes that because he was a priest Josephus’ authority is throughout reliable 
and that the representation on the Arch of Titus is, on the whole, accurate. He 
notes that in Rome triumphal arches were considered as documents and that 
accuracy was consequently demanded from them. Sperber is forced to admit, 
however, that the base is vastly out of proportion to what it bears. In general, 
the description of the upper part accords with the Talmudic description, but the 
description of the lower part, with its motif of two eagles, was altered by some¬ 
one who was oriented toward Rome. Sperber interprets War 7. 148 — 150 to 
refer to the law forbidding Jews to make candlesticks similar to that in the 
Temple. 

Gutmann (1627) notes that the evidence for the shape of the base of the 
Temple menorah rests mainly on the artistic testimony from the coins of Anti- 
gonus and from the Arch of Titus. He concludes that this evidence is too prob¬ 
lematic and inconclusive to prove any significant relationship. 

Strauss (1628), in a survey remarkably detailed for an encyclopedia, notes 
that the problem of the menorah on the Arch of Titus is its pedestal consisting 
of two octagonal casings with eagles and sea monsters, whereas, according to all 
Jewish sources (for example, Menahoth 28b in the Talmud) and archaeological 
finds, the menorah stood on three legs, usually lion’s paws. After surveying the 
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theories presented by various modern scholars, Strauss leaves open the question 
as to whether Josephus’ description confirms or contradicts the depiction on the 
Arch. We may comment, however, that the interpretation that the central shaft 
'stretched’ out from its pedestal is more closely in accord with both his view 
that the menorah differed from those in general use as well as with the Biblical 
description (Numbers 8. 4). 

Yarden (1628a), pp. 3—6, disputes the widespread view that the menorah 
of the Temple fell into Roman hands, since Josephus nowhere states this. We 
may, however, remark that Josephus’ reference (War 7. 148) to a lampstand 
“different from those we use in ordinary life” can refer only to the menorah. 
Yarden, pp. 12—13, also comments on Josephus’ discrepancy (Ant. 3. 144) 
with the Bible as to where the menorah stood. 

Yarden (1628b) has two investigations, the first of which is a revised 
version of the monograph (1628a) published under the same title. The second is 
a more elaborate treatment of an aspect dealt with in chapter 6 of the first- 
mentioned work. 


16.13: Domitian 

(1628c) E. Mary Smallwood: Domitian’s Attitude toward the Jews and Judaism. In: 
Classical Philology 51, 1956, pp. 1 — 13. 

(1628 d) Shimon Applebaum: Domitian’s Assassination: The Jewish Involvement (in He¬ 
brew). In: Lectures at the Meeting of the Historical Society of Israel 16, 1973, pp. 
195—202. Trans, into English: Domitian’s Assassination: The Jewish Aspect. In: 
Scripta Classica Israelica 1, 1974, pp. 116—123. 

Smallwood (1628c) deduces from Josephus that there was disquiet among 
the Jews late in Domitian’s principate. It would be strange, she comments, if the 
'Antiquities’, completed in 93, did not mirror to some extent the contemporary 
situation. In particular, she suggests that Josephus’ long account of Gaius’ 
murder is a warning to Domitian not to follow in his footsteps. We may remark 
that tyrants generally do not catch such a subtle hint, which, in any case, was 
not mentioned before Smallwood noticed it. 

I have not seen Applebaum (1628d). [See infra, p. 933.] 
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suchungen zu Josephus, dem antiken Judentum und den Neuen Testament, Otto 
Michel zum 70. Geburtstag gewidmet. Gottingen 1974. Pp. 254—259. 

(1630) Gustav Holscher: Josephus. In: August Pauly and Georg Wissowa, edd., Real- 
encyclopadie der klassischen Altertumswissenschaft 9, 1916, cols. 1934—2000. 
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(1632) Helgo Lindner: Die Geschichtsauffassung des Flavius Josephus im Bellum Judaicum. 
Leiden 1972. 

(1633) Wilhelm Weber: Josephus und Vespasian. Untersuchungen zu dem jiidischen Krieg 
des Flavius Josephus. Stuttgart 1921. 

(1634) Shaye J. D. Cohen: Josephus in Galilee and Rome: His Vita and Development as a 
Historian. Diss., Ph.D., Columbia University, New York 1975. Publ.: Leiden 1979. 
(1635) Andrew Q. Morton and Sidney Michaelson: Elision as an Indicator of Author¬ 
ship in Greek Writers. In: Revue de l’Organisation Internationale pour l’Etude des 
Langues Anciennes par Ordinateur, 1973, 3, pp. 33—56. 

(1635a) Leon Herrmann: Chrestos. Temoignages palens et juifs sur le christianisme du 
premier siecle. Bruxelles 1970. 

(1635b) Giovanni Vitucci: Flavio Giuseppe e la storia della guerra giudaica. In: Cultura e 
Scuola 52, 1974, pp. 103 — 109. 

(1635c) Menahem Stern: The Time of the Composition of the Jewish War (in Hebrew). In: 

Sixth World Congress of Jewish Studies 2, 1975, pp. 29—34. 

(1635d) Chaim Rabin: The Translation Process and the Character of the Septuagint. In: 
Textus 6, 1968, pp. 1—26. 

(1635e) David J. Ladouceur: Studies in the Language and Historiography of Flavius Jo¬ 
sephus. Diss., Ph.D., Brown University, Providence 1976. 
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Lindner (1629), in an attempt to identify the erudite Greek historians 
(War 1. 13 — 16) whom Josephus attacks for writing on ancient history rather 
than on contemporary events, concludes that the reference cannot be to Nico¬ 
laus of Damascus, as Holscher (1630) would have it, since Nicolaus did write 
of contemporaries. Nor is the reference to Josephus’ assistants, since, we may 
comment, Josephus nowhere else implies that they were deserving of criticism. 
Lindner does not consider sufficiently the possibility that this may be a topos 
in historians’ prooemia, as noted by Avenarius (1631). Lindner concludes that 
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it is not possible to identify these Greek historians, but we may suggest that 
perhaps Josephus is thinking of Antonius Julianus, who wrote a work on the 
Jews and who may be identical with the Antonius who participated in the coun¬ 
cil with Titus to determine the fate of the Temple. 

Lindner (1632), whose analysis of the sources of the "War’ concentrates on 
Book 4, is largely in agreement with Weber’s (1633) view that Josephus’ chief 
source was the commentaries of Vespasian and Titus, but gives Josephus more 
credit than does Weber for modifying these accounts. We may comment that 
Josephus cites the commentaries in the 'Life’ (342, 358) rather than in the 'War’, 
and that, in any case, Josephus hardly had to obtain his information from their 
commentaries when he himself was a participant for at least part of the war and 
had first-hand sources. 

As to the date of the 'War’, we may suggest that inasmuch as Justus (Life 
359—360) had written his work twenty years before Josephus’ reply in the 'Life’ 
and if indeed Justus’ work was primarily an attack on the 'War’, this gives a ter¬ 
minus ante quem for the 'War’ of 73, if the 'Life’ was an appendage written at the 
same time as the 'Antiquities’ (93 C.E.). 

Cohen (1634) rejects the usual date of 75—79 for the 'War’, since Titus 
comes off so much better than Vespasian; but this, we may suggest, may be due 
simply to the fact that Titus played a much more significant role in the war than 
did Vespasian. The fact that Josephus paints such a black picture of Caecina 
shows, says Cohen, that the work was published after 79, when Caecina was 
executed by Titus for an alleged plot against the emperor (Dio 66. 16. 3; 
Suetonius, Titus 6). 

Cohen also notes that in Book 7 much more prominence and favor are 
given to Domitian, and concludes that it is a Domitianic addition. He asserts 
that, in fact, Book 6 forms an admirable close to the work. He notes other 
contrasts: thus, whereas John’s crimes in the earlier books are formulated in 
terms of sacrilege, in Book 7 they are viewed as violations of Halakhah. We may 
comment that the conclusion of Morton and Michaelson (1635) in their 
statistical study is that Book 7 differs markedly from the other books of the 'War’ 
in style. 

Finally, it is unlikely, concludes Cohen, that Josephus had presented 
only part of his 'War’ to Vespasian (Life 361, Against Apion 1. 50 — 51), since 
this would make pointless Josephus’ question (Life 359) as to why Justus did not 
publish his history in the lifetime of Vespasian and Titus, since otherwise Justus 
could have replied that Josephus had published only part of his history and had 
suppressed the rest. 

Herrmann (1635a), pp. 115 — 121, unconvincingly claims that War 6. 
288—300, 300 — 310 are Christian interpolations by Hippolytus, the author of the 
'Philosophumena’, who also interpolated War 2. 163 — 164. 

V itucci (1635b) presents a general survey of the 'War’, its sources and 
credibility, and its place in Greek historiography. 

Stern (1635c) concludes that the date of the composition of the 'War’ was 
79 — 81 because of the negative portrayal of Alienus Caecin(n)a, the cold depic¬ 
tion of Vespasian, and the warm appraisal of Titus. 
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Rabin (1635d) concludes that the translation of the "War’ from the Aramaic 
original may be due to Josephus’ writing for a Roman audience and may show that 
he knew something of the standards of translation observed by Roman writers for 
versions into Latin. We may comment that inasmuch as we do not have a single 
line of Josephus’ original it is precarious to generalize about his theory of trans¬ 
lation. 

Ladouceur (1635e), after considering the various theories as to the sources 
of the 'War’, concludes that any attempt to divide the text into portions deriving 
from a Roman source as against portions due to Josephus himself is arbitrary. 
Again, the attempt to turn the 'War’ into a 'history of salvation’ disregards the 
Greco-Roman audience for whom the work was intended. The 'War’ is an 
apology which should be interpreted in terms of its Sitz in Leben. Ladouceur 
stresses, in particular, Josephus’ debt to Polybius’ conception of historiography. 

Bomstad (1635f) assumes that the 'War’ has that degree of unity which 
distinguishes history from chronicle. 

Sijpesteijn (1635g) notes that on the basis of War 7. 434 it has been 
generally assumed that Curtius Paulinus, who is usually identified with Curtius 
Paulinus of the Oxyrhynchus Papyri (10. 1266, lines 20 — 29), was either prefect 
or vice-prefect of Egypt in ca. 73. Sijpesteijn concludes, however, that these are 
two different persons, one a tribunus militum, Curtius Paulinus, ca. 58—59, and 
the other a prefect of Egypt, Valerius Paulinus, ca. 73. He postulates that the 
Paulinus mentioned by Josephus is the same as Valerius in Strassbourg Papyri 
541. 


17.1: Special Problems in Connection with Josephus’ Works: the 'Life’ 

(1636) Richard Laqueur: Der jiidische Historiker Flavius Josephus. Giessen 1920. 

(1637) Emil Schurer: The History of the Jewish People in the Age of Jesus Christ 
(175 B.C. —A.D. 135). Rev. and ed. by Geza Vermes and Fergus Millar. Vol. 1. 
Edinburgh 1973. 

(1638) Matthias Gelzer: Die Vita des Josephus. In: Hermes 80, 1952, pp. 67—90. Rpt. in 
his: Kleine Schriften. Vol. 3. Wiesbaden 1964. Pp. 299—325. 

(1639) Andre Pelletier, ed. and trans.: Flavius Josephe: Autobiographic. Paris 1959. 

(1640) Heinz Schreckenberg: Neue Beitrage zur Kritik des Josephustextes. In: Theokratia 
2, 1970 - 72, pp. 81-106. 

(1641) Shaye J. D. Cohen: Josephus in Galilee and Rome: His Vita and Development as a 
Historian. Diss., Ph.D., Columbia University, New York 1975. Publ.: Leiden 1979. 

(1642) Henry St. John Thackeray: Josephus the Man and the Historian. New York 1929; 
rpt. 1967. 

(1643) Abraham Schalit: Josephus und Justus. In: Klio 26, 1933, pp. 67—95. 

(1644) Louis H. Feldman: Cicero’s Conception of Historiography. Diss., Harvard Uni¬ 
versity, Cambridge, Mass. 1951. 

(1645) Georg Misch: Geschichte der Autobiographic. Vol. 1, Part 1. 3rd ed., Frankfurt 
1949. Trans, into English by Ernest W. Dickes: A History of Autobiography in Anti¬ 
quity. London 1950. 

(1646) Joseph W. Swain: Supplementary Remarks. In: James T. Shotwell, The History of 
History. Vol. 1. New York 1939. Pp. 151 — 154. 
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(1646a) David A. Barish: The Autobiography of Josephus and the Hypothesis of a Second 
Edition of His Antiquities. In: Harvard Theological Review 71, 1978, pp. 61 — 75. 
(1646b) Tessa Rajak: Flavius Josephus: Jewish History and the Greek World. Diss., 2 vols., 
Oxford 1974. 

There has been much interest in the 'Life’, the oldest autobiography 
(though, of course, most of it is devoted to a single episode in the author’s life) 
that we possess from antiquity in its original form. 

That the 'Life’ is an appendix to the 'Antiquities’ is clear from Antiquities 
20. 266, which states that Josephus intends to append a brief statement about 
his family and career “while persons still survive either to refute or to corrob¬ 
orate what I say”. Again, at the end of the 'Life’ (430), Josephus indicates that 
the 'Life’ is an appendix to the 'Antiquities’ when he says: “Having now, most 
excellent Epaphroditus, rendered you a complete account of our antiquities, 
I shall here for the present conclude my narrative”. Inasmuch as the 'Life’ 
assumes the death of Agrippa II (359), which, according to the ninth century 
Byzantine encyclopedist Photius, occurred in 100, while the 'Antiquities’ was 
completed in the thirteenth year of Domitian (93/94), according to Josephus 
(Ant. 20. 267), Laqueur (1636), p. 5, presents the theory that there were two 
different editions of the 'Antiquities’, the first omitting both Antiquities 20. 
259—266 and the 'Life’ andthe second omitting 20. 258 and 267—268. The second 
edition, he suggests, was due to the publication of a rival account of the Jewish 
War by Justus of Tiberias, who had attacked Josephus for the role which he had 
played in that revolt. Hence Josephus decided to append an apologia, namely his 
'Life’, to the 'Antiquities’, while introducing Antiquities 20.259—266 to 
provide the transition. The revised edition of Schurer (1637), accepting the 
view of Laqueur, stresses that there are two endings to the 'Antiquities’, one in 
Antiquities 20.259, where Josephus says “Here will be the end of my 
'Antiquities’”, and Antiquities 20.267, where, apparently oblivious of his 
earlier statement, he says “With this I shall conclude my 'Antiquities’”. 

The theory of the two editions of the 'Antiquities’ has been accepted by 
Gelzer (1638) and Pelletier (1639). On this point, however, we may com¬ 
ment that there is no evidence in the text tradition of Josephus of different 
editions, as Schreckenberg (1640) has noted, and that after twenty long books 
it is natural for Josephus to take some time to bid the reader farewell, just as a 
speaker will sometimes say 'in conclusion’ and keep on speaking for another few 
minutes before a final 'in conclusion’. 

Laqueur hypothesizes that the nucleus of the 'Life’ was an administrative 
report which Josephus had already utilized in the 'War’. Thus, though the 'War’ 
was ostensibly composed twenty years before the 'Life’, because the 'Life’ is 
more original, more truthful, and less tendentious than the 'War’, it is prior to 
the 'War’. Laqueur’s theory that the nucleus of the 'Life’ is earlier than the 
'War’ because it is more trustworthy has been most recently adopted by 
Gelzer, but it is surely evident, as Cohen (1641) rightly maintains, that this is 
a non sequitur: experience teaches that truth is no necessary sign of priority. 
“Second thoughts”, says Euripides, “are wiser”; we may add that they are 
sometimes truer. 
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Attempts, in the wake of Laqueur’s thesis, at 'higher criticism’ of the 
'Life’ have all failed to disclose strata within the 'Life’ or differences between 
Book 20 of the 'Antiquities’ and the 'Life’ in style. Most notably Thackeray 
(1642), who has been the most thorough student of Josephus’ language in the 
present century, concludes that there are numerous links of style between 
Book 20 of the 'Antiquities’ and the 'Life’, including Laqueur’s alleged 
'early portions’. Pelletier notes the consistency of style within the 'Life’. Of 
course, Josephus’ administrative report to the Jewish authorities may well have 
been and probably was in Aramaic rather than in Greek, and hence it would be 
most difficult to reconstruct its style and language. A point in this connection 
that deserves comment, however, is that 'Against Apion’, which, like the 'Life’, 
was composed after the 'Antiquities’, is written in a much more polished Greek 
style than the 'Life’. Of course, we may postulate that Josephus employed 
assistants for the former but not for the latter, though in Against Apion 1. 50 he 
speaks of assistants only for the "War’. 

From another point of view, Schalit (1643) shows that the 'Life’ has the 
internal unity of a single work written for a particular purpose, namely that of 
refuting the charges of Justus of Tiberias. 

Where the same material is covered by a biographical account and a histori¬ 
cal narrative, as is true in the case of the 'Life’ and the 'War’, we may recall 
Polybius’ statement (10. 21) that when he wrote a biographical memoir of Philo- 
poemen he described his achievements briefly but with exaggeration (atJ^r)OL 5 ), 
as panegyric required; however, in a history such matters must be treated in 
detail and in a different manner because history aims at a true version of events, 
with a particular concern for causation. Similarly, the writers of monographs, 
says Polybius (7. 7. 6), dealing as they do with limited and narrow subjects, are 
compelled, because of poverty of matter, to exaggerate a few insignificant in¬ 
cidents and to write at inordinate length on subjects that scarcely deserve men¬ 
tion. And yet, Polybius himself wrote a monograph on the Numantine War 
(Cicero, Ad Familiares 5.12.2). A similar distinction is found in Cicero’s 
request (Ad Familiares 5. 12) to the historian Lucceius to treat of the events of 
the annus mirabilis of his consulship in a monograph, where, he says, in contrast 
to a more general history, one may eulogize, “with even more warmth than 
perhaps you feel, and in that respect to disregard the canons of history”, that is 
to say “a little more than may be allowed by truth” (Ad Familiares 5. 12. 3). 
Hence, as I (1644), pp. 180—193, have remarked, there was ample precedent for 
Cicero’s request in none other than the great Polybius himself, so that Cicero 
ought not to be reprimanded but rather praised for asking Lucceius to write a 
monograph on his consulship instead of incorporating it into his general 
history. 

As to autobiography, Tacitus, Josephus’ contemporary, comments (Agri¬ 
cola 1) on the popularity of this genre: “Many, too, thought that to write their 
own lives showed the confidence of integrity rather than presumption”. He cites 
the examples of P. Rutilius Rufus, the well-known soldier, orator, and Stoic, 
whose checkered career included condemnation by a jury for extortion in the 
province of Asia in 92 but also a consulship in 105, and M. Aemilius Scaurus, 
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the leading member of the Senate and a bitter opponent of Rutilius who held the 
consulship in 107 and 115. 

Of more recent works dealing with the 'Life’, Misch (1645), pp. 328 — 341 
(pp. 315 — 326 of the English edition), is largely content merely to summarize it 
at length. He notes the formless nature of the work and calls it second-rate both 
humanly and as literature. 

Swain (1646) generally follows Laqueur, though he rejects what he calls a 
brilliant suggestion by Laqueur that Josephus inserted the Testimonium 
Flavianum’ to gain the support of the Christians. 

Pelletier (1639), in a work which finally completes the Reinach edition 
of Josephus in French, has a translation which is readable and accurate. He is 
unusually dependent in his notes on Thackeray. He rejects Laqueur’s 
hypothesis that the 'Life’ was based on a report on the military situation in his 
sector which Josephus wrote in Greek (or in Aramaic, as Thackeray would 
have it) to the Jerusalem authorities prior to his capture. As to the inferior style 
of the 'Life’ in contrast to the polished style of the "War’ and the absence of 
historical perspective, Pelletier says that these are signs of hasty composition 
of a pamphlet for polemic purposes rather than of a work based on youthful 
notes. We may add that the unpolished style also indicates that Josephus did not 
have assistants for the 'Life’, as he admits (Against Apion 1. 50) he had for the 
'War’. 

Cohen’s (1641) dissertation under Morton Smith, which the present 
writer has seen, will make, it is fair to say, a major contribution to this subject. 
He presents the corresponding passages from the 'War’ and the 'Life’ in parallel 
columns in synoptic form with a commentary exploring the problem of self¬ 
repetition in antiquity generally (a subject which has not been dealt with pre¬ 
viously in a systematic fashion), in the 'Antiquities’ as against the 'War’, and 
especially in the 'Life’ as against the 'War’. He concludes that Josephus is not 
consistent, that in 'Antiquities’, Books 13—14, for example, the relationship is 
very close to the 'War’, that in 'Antiquities’, Book 15, the situation changes 
dramatically, that 'Antiquities’, Books 15 — 16, is a revision not of the 'War’ but 
of a common source, where the 'Antiquities’ is closer to the original source and 
the 'War’ represents the Josephan version which he has arranged thematically. 

He concludes that the 'Life’ and the 'War’ are based upon a written source, 
namely a detailed outline of the Galilean war. The 'Life’ follows the chronology 
of this source carefully and hence should be preferred, whereas the 'War’ rear¬ 
ranges it thematically and hence should be preferred in its statement of Josephus’ 
mission in Galilee. Josephus’ motives in the 'War’ are relatively simple, namely 
to defend himself as an ideal general, whereas his motives in the 'Life’ are not 
merely to refute Justus of Tiberias’ accusations against him, but also to show 
that war was the consequence of circumstances forced upon the unwilling Jewish 
people. Both the 'Life’ and the 'Antiquities’ have a religious, Pharisaic point of 
view which is lacking in the 'War’. 

The 'Life’, Cohen concludes, was Josephus’ roughest work — confused, 
sloppy, tendentious, inconsistent (e.g. 177—178 vs. 186), with incorrect cross- 
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references, with doublets, with important segments of information presented in 
a casual and even a startling manner. 

To resolve the contradiction between the 'Life’ being an appendage of the 
'Antiquities’ (and hence composed in 93) and Agrippa’s death being mentioned 
therein (and hence being after 100), Cohen explores but refuses to accept the 
hypothesis of two editions of the 'Antiquities’ or two editions of the 'Life’. He 
concludes that the 'Life’ and the "War’ are independent revisions of a common 
source, which, he suggests, on the analogy of the relationship of 'War’, Book 1, 
and 'Antiquities’, Books 15 — 17, was a written document. The 'Life’, he con¬ 
cludes, reflects the scope and sequence of this fmoftvripa more accurately than 
the 'War’, but it is not a verbatim transcript. 

Cohen notes the striking formal similarity between the 'Life’, written 
between 93 and 100, and Tacitus’ 'Agricola’, written in 97—98, and shows that 
many of Josephus’ themes are derived from the tradition of the Roman 
commentarii, especially the memoirs of Augustus, which Josephus probably 
knew through the work of Nicolaus. 

Barish (1646a) presents an additional argument to the view that the 'Life’ 
is to be regarded as the conclusion of the 'Antiquities’. He notes that in Antiq¬ 
uities 20. 266, Josephus says that he will describe his lineage and some of the 
events of his life. Then, in Antiquities 20. 267, he says that with this (ejti xou- 
TOig) he will end the 'Antiquities’. Barish argues that Touxoig refers to the 
'Life’. We may comment that eju xouxoic; is a phrase in which the xouxoLg does 
not have a particular referrent; moreover, if it did, the order would probably be 
ejti, 6e XOUXOL5 rather than ejti xauxoig 6e. Hence the meaning is probably 
“hereupon” or “herewith”. In addition, if xouxoig referred to the 'Life’ as part 
of the 'Antiquities’ it would seem awkward immediately in the same sentence to 
give the number of lines in the 'Antiquities’ alone. 

I have not seen Rajak (1646b), Appendix II, who discusses the corre¬ 
spondences and contrasts between Josephus’ 'Life’ and 'War’. 


17.2: Special Problems in Connection with Josephus’ Works: 'Against Apion’ 

(1646d) Victor Tcherikover: Jewish Apologetic Literature Reconsidered. In: Eos 48. 3, 
1956, pp. 169-193. 

(1647) See Addenda, p. 934. 

(1647a) David L. Balch: “Let Wives Be Submissive . . The Origin, Form and Apologetic 
Function of the Household Duty Code (Haustafel) in I Peter. Diss., Ph.D., Yale 
University, New Haven, Conn. 1974. 

(1647b) David L. Balch: Josephus, Against Apion II. 145—296, A Preliminary Report. In: 
George MacRae, ed., Society of Biblical Literature 1975 Seminar Papers. Vol. 1. 
Missoula, Montana 1975. Pp. 187—192. 

(1647c) Martin Dibelius: Rom und die Christen im ersten Jahrhundert (Sitzungsberichte der 
Heidelberger Akademie der Wissenschaften. Philosophisch-historische Klasse. Jahrg. 
1941/42, 2. Abhandlung). Heidelberg 1942. 

(1647d) Elias J. Bickerman: The Jewish Historian Demetrios. In: Jacob Neusner, ed., 
Christianity, Judaism and Other Greco-Roman Cults: Studies for Morton Smith at 
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Sixty. Part 3: Judaism before 70 (Studies in Judaism in Late Antiquity, vol. 12, 
part 3). Leiden 1975. Pp. 72 — 84. 

(1647e) Samuel Sandmel: Judaism and Christian Beginnings. New York 1978. 

(1647f) David M. Hay: What Is Proof? — Rhetorical Verification in Philo, Josephus and 
Quintilian. In: Society of Biblical Literature 1979 Seminar Papers. Vol. 2: Hellenistic 
Judaism Group. Missoula, Montana 1979. Pp. 87—100. 

(1647g) Robert H. Pfeiffer: Hebrews and Greeks before Alexander. In: Journal of Biblical 
Literature 56, 1937, pp. 91 — 101. 

(1647h) Tessa Rajak: Flavius Josephus: Jewish History and the Greek World. Diss., 2 vols., 
Oxford 1974. 

(1647i) William R. Schoedel: Ignatius and the Archives. In: Harvard Theological Review 
71, 1978, pp. 97-106. 


Tcherikover: (1646d) contends, in opposition to the commonly held view, 
that, in general, Jewish propaganda to the Gentiles was impossible, since there 
was no way for books to be produced in large numbers in antiquity and since 
the Greeks were so hostile to the Jews. He asserts that the Septuagint and Philo 
were directed to the Jews and to problems within the Jewish community rather 
than to Gentiles, since there is no evidence that the Greeks read the Bible before 
the Christian period. Josephus is an exception to this rule, since he emphasizes 
explicitly (Ant. 1. 5) that he wrote the 'Antiquities’ for the Gentiles and that he 
wrote the 'Against Apion’ to answer the charges of the anti-Semites ('Against 
Apion’ 1. 3). It is true, we may comment, that there was no mass production of 
books in antiquity, but we do know that Jews during this period made tre¬ 
mendous inroads in winning converts, and this would have been possible only 
through propaganda. Again, it is true that the Greeks, especially intellectuals, 
were hostile to the Jews; but at the same time there was much interest in 
Judaism among the masses, and indeed much of the bitterness against the Jews is 
due precisely to their success in winning converts. To say, moreover, that Jo¬ 
sephus is the exception is to ignore the relationship between the 'Against Apion’ 
and Philo’s 'Hypothetica’, which exists in a fragmentary state and to which Jo¬ 
sephus is indebted. 

Balch (1647a), in a section of his dissertation which he is preparing for 
publication, demonstrates that Dionysius of Halicarnassus in his encomium of 
Rome (Roman Antiquities 1.9—2. 29) and Josephus in his defense of the Jewish 
constitution (Against Apion 2. 145—295) follow the standard rhetorical pattern 
for such encomia as described most fully in the later handbook by the third- 
century Menander of Laodicea (LIeqi ejuSelkukcov, in: L. Spengel, ed., Rhe- 
tores Graeci, vol. 3 [Leipzig 1856], pp. 331—446). He also notes at many points 
that Philo, in his 'Hypothetica’, followed a similar model. Here again we see the 
parallel between Dionysius of Halicarnassus and Josephus remarked upon be¬ 
low. Since the handbooks prescribed the same order of topics in both encomia 
and invectives, Josephus is apparently following the order of topics of Apion, 
who, as a grammarian, we may remark, was surely well acquainted with such 
patterns. We may suggest that just as Tacitus in his 'Agricola’ shows a number 
of parallels with Josephus’ 'Life’, so also, as a devoted student of rhetoric, he 
must have studied such exercises, inasmuch as in the digression about the 
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Britons in the 'Agricola’ (10 — 13) and especially in the 'Germania’, there are a 
number of indications that this pattern is being followed. Both of these works, 
we may add, are almost exactly contemporary with Josephus’ 'Against Apion’, 
and though not encomia as such, they contain a number of elements found in 
this genre. Balch concludes that Josephus’ encomium fits into the international 
atmosphere of the Roman Empire, where it was common for historians and 
rhetoricians to describe, compare, praise, slander, and apologize for various 
cities and peoples. He agrees with Tcherikover that 'Against Apion’ does not 
have missionary intent but is merely a defense of the Jews. 

Balch (1647b) again presents his thesis that in 'Against Apion’ Josephus 
followed the pattern for an encomium later adopted by Menander of Laodicea in 
the third century. 

Dibelius (1647c), 35 — 36, comments on Apion 2. 148. 

Bickerman (1647d) concludes that Josephus, as an apologist, like other 
apologists writing in Greek, necessarily adopted the Greek method. Thus, in 
order to buttress the historical claims of their peoples, Oriental intellectuals 
endeavored, first of all, to challenge the dogma of Greek historians that built 
historical accounts around the Greeks. The Jews were hindered by the Torah, 
which portrayed them as a younger branch of mankind. Yet, Jewish historians, 
starting with Demetrius and including Josephus, discovered that it was possible 
to modify Biblical chronology to accord with the chief events and personages of 
Greek history. 

Sandmel (1647e), pp. 267—277, presents a summary of 'Against Apion’. 
He explains Apion’s anti-Semitism as due to his Egyptian origin and, in partic¬ 
ular, to his resentment of the plagues inflicted upon the Egyptians in the Bible 
and of the enrichment of the Israelites when they left Egypt. He suggests that 
Josephus’ contempt for the Greeks would have appealed to his Roman readers. 
We may, however, comment that at the time when Josephus wrote, the Roman 
intelligentsia, to judge from such key figures as the educator Quintilian, who 
were among his chief readers, admired the Greeks profoundly. 

Hay (1647f) concludes that both 'In Flaccum’ and 'Against Apion’ display 
major similarities in fundamental religious ideas and in types of apologetic argu¬ 
ment. This may reflect some knowledge on Josephus’ part of the writings of 
Philo, but probably the similarities stem primarily from the circumstance that 
both writers drew upon a long-standing tradition of Hellenistic Jewish 
apologetic. Both followed some of the conventions of contemporary pagan 
rhetoric, as seen in Quintilian, in designing the structure and particular argu¬ 
ments of their apologies. We may comment, however, that the real model of 
'Against Apion’ was not 'In Flaccum’ but Philo’s 'Hypothetica’, to which it is 
sometimes closely parallel. Again, rather than using Quintilian as his point of 
departure, Hay should have employed Dionysius of Halicarnassus, who is quite 
clearly Josephus’ model for the 'Antiquities’, as seen, for example, by the titles 
of their works and the number of books. Moreover, he should have differentiat¬ 
ed between the first part of 'Against Apion’ and Josephus’ defense of the Jewish 
constitution in the second part (Apion 2. 145—295), which, as Balch (1647a) 
(1647b) has shown, follows Philo’s 'Hypothetica’ in being modeled on the stand- 
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ard rhetorical pattern for encomia as seen, for example, in the later Menander 
of Laodicea. 

Pfeiffer (1647g) comments on Josephus’ references (Apion 1. 168 — 174) to 
Greeks before Aristotle who mention Jews. He concludes that there is no reason 
to doubt that some parallels between the Greeks and Hebrews in language, liter¬ 
ature, and philosophy can be traced back to a common source in Anatolia or 
Babylonia. 

I have not seen Rajak (1647h), Appendix VI, who discusses Posidonius’ 
view of Judaism, as seen in the evidence of 'Against Apion’. 

Schoedel (1647i) notes that Josephus (Apion 1. 29) points to the Hebrews 
as having experienced even greater care in their archives than did Greek his¬ 
torians. The archives are, he remarks, a collection of public records similar to 
those found throughout the ancient world. Josephus’ purpose in mentioning the 
genealogies is to emphasize the fidelity of the transmission of Scriptural records, 
which are likewise conceived of as archives. 


17.3: Proposed Works 

(1648) Horst R. Moehring: Novelistic Elements in the Writings of Flavius Josephus. 
Diss., University of Chicago 1957. 

(1649) Hans Petersen: Real and Alleged Literary Projects of Josephus. In: American 
Journal of Philology 79, 1958, pp. 259—274. 

(1650) Justus von Destinon: Die Quellen des Flavius Josephus in der Jiid. Arch. Buch 
XII-XVII = Jiid. Krieg Buch I. Kiel 1882. 

(1651) Emil Schurer: The History of the Jewish People in the Age of Jesus Christ 
(175 B.C. —A.D. 135). Rev. and ed. by Geza Vermes and Fergus Millar. Vol. 1. 
Edinburgh 1973. 

(1651a) David A. Barish: The Autobiography of Josephus and the Hypothesis of a Second 
Edition of His Antiquities. In: Harvard Theological Review 71, 1978, pp. 61 — 75. 
(1651b) David Altshuler: The Treatise FIEPI E0QN KAI AITIQN 'On Customs and 
Causes’ by Flavius Josephus. In: Jewish Quarterly Review 69, 1978 — 79, pp. 226—232. 
(1651c) Henry St. John Thackeray, ed.: Josephus, Jewish Antiquities, Books I —IV (Loeb 
Classical Library, vol. 4). London 1930. 

Moehring (1648), pp. 10—12, presents an outline of Josephus’ proposed 
work on 'G-d and His Substance and the Laws’. These definite references, he 
says, indicate that Josephus had at least drawn up an outline of it. 

Petersen (1649) contends that we have all of Josephus’ proposed works, 
and that most of the references in the 'Antiquities’ to contemplated works are to 
'Against Apion’, which, however, when finally written, contained certain 
changes from the original plan. But, we may reply, while 'Against Apion’ does 
contain a discussion of the nature of G-d (2. 180, 188 — 192, 197) and of the 
Jewish code of laws (2. 145 — 187, etc.), this discussion is brief and, in any case, 
is not the central theme of that work, whereas we are told in the 'Antiquities’ 
(see especially 4. 198) that the work is to be about these subjects. Petersen sug¬ 
gests, moreover, that the running account of the Jewish War against the Romans 
which Josephus says he will compose at some future time (Ant. 20.267) is the 
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'Life 5 ; but, we may comment, Josephus has just said (20. 266) that he will 
append to his 'Antiquities’ a brief account of his lineage and of the events of his 
life (clearly a reference to the 'Life’), and it would be most awkward to refer to 
this same project in the next paragraph without indicating a connection with the 
previous paragraph, unless, of course, as some have inconclusively argued, 20. 
266 is the end of Josephus’ first edition and 20. 267 is the end of the second edition 
of the 'Antiquities’. In any case, however, we must say that the autobiography 
seems too personal, too brief, and too spotty to be called a running account of 
the war. When one recalls the many versions of the annus mirabilis composed 
by Cicero, one should not find it difficult to believe, as does Petersen, that Jo¬ 
sephus would have intended to write another account of the war which he had 
already described in Aramaic and in Greek; such a work, we may add, would 
surely have found a much wider audience than the existing rather detailed work, 
just as the epitomes of such bulky works as Livy’s history achieved considerable 
popularity in Rome during Josephus’ time. 

In a number of places Josephus refers to a work dealing with the history of 
Seleucid dynasty from the time of Antiochus Epiphanes until the end of the 
second century B.C.E. Inasmuch as we have no fragments of such a work by 
Josephus, von Destinon (1650), pp. 21—29, ingeniously suggests that these 
references existed in Josephus’ sources and that he simply transcribed them 
when he used them, as Diodorus sometimes does. Schurer (1651), in the 
revised edition, p. 56, notes that this kind of reference sometimes appears in 
both the 'Antiquities’ and in the parallel passage in the 'War’, although both, he 
thinks, derive independently from a common source; and he says that a definite 
conclusion is not possible. We may comment that if, indeed, Josephus was clearly 
copying a formula from his source, it would seem strange that he should do so 
here and seldom elsewhere. 

Barish (1651a), like Petersen (1649), suggests that the running account of 
the Jewish War against the Romans which Josephus says he will compose at 
some future time (Ant. 20. 267) is the 'Life’. But, as Barish himself admits, 
Josephus there declares his intention to write of “the war and the later events of 
our history to the present day”. Granted, as Barish admits, that we are 
speaking of the events of Jewish history rather than of Josephus’ own life, still 
the 'Life’ does not discuss the war as a whole and certainly does not speak of 
later events in Jewish history, at least not systematically. Even if we declare, as 
does Barish, that the 'Life’ was not yet complete and that Josephus may have 
altered his original proposal, it would be irrelevant in an autobiography to 
discuss the war as a whole and certainly irrelevant to describe later events in 
Jewish history in which Josephus played no part. More likely, we may suggest, 
Josephus really intended to deal with the Jewish War again, this time more 
briefly, and to bring the history up to date. As a parallel we may note that in 
Books 12 to 20 of the 'Antiquities’ he deals with the same events as with those 
covered in the 'War’, Books 1 and 2. As to Petersen’s argument that Josephus 
would not have written a second account of the war since the first was so highly 
acclaimed, Josephus did write a second version of Books 1 and 2 of the 'War’ in 
the aforementioned Books 12 to 20 of the 'Antiquities’. Moreover, to judge 
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from the analogy of Cicero, who wrote the account of his consulship (the annus 
mirabilis) in both Greek and Latin and in both prose and poetry, the fact that a 
work was highly acclaimed, at least in the author’s mind, did not prevent his 
dealing with it a second or even a third time. 

Altshuler (1651b), commenting on Josephus’ intention to write a work 
'On Customs and Causes’ (Ant. 4\ 198 and 20. 268), adopts the suggestion of 
Thackeray (1651c), pp. 414—415, that Josephus probably rewote the 'Antiq¬ 
uities’ more than once and may well have inserted material on Jewish law which 
he had not originally intended to discuss. Altshuler suggests that instead of 
writing a separate treatise Josephus revised Antiquities, Book 3, and included 
what he did not say there in Against Apion, Book 2. We may, however, remark 
that the fact that when Josephus came to the very end of his work, he says (Ant. 
20. 268) that the projected work will be in four books indicates that it had, 
indeed, taken a very definite shape, in Josephus’ mind at least. 


17.4: Doubtful and Spurious Works 

(1652) Bernard Capelle: Hippolyte de Rome. In: Recherches de Theologie ancienne et 
medievale 17, 1950, pp. 145—174. 

(1653) Bernard Botte: Note sur l’auteur du De universo attribue a Hippolyte. In: 

Recherches de Theologie ancienne et medievale 18, 1951, pp. 5 — 18. 

(1654) Pierre Nautin: La controverse sur l’auteur de l’Elenchos. In: Revue d’histoire 
ecclesiastique 47, 1952, pp. 5 — 43. 

(1655) Pierre Nautin: Hippolyte et Josipe. Contribution a l’histoire de la litterature chre- 
tienne du troisieme siecle (Etudes et textes pour l’histoire du dogme de la Trinite, 1). 
Paris 1947. 

(1656) Pierre Nautin: L’homelie d’Hippolyte sur le psautier et les ceuvres de Josipe. In: 

Revue de l’Histoire des Religions 179, 1971, pp. 137—179. 

(1657) William J. Malley: Four Unedited Fragments of the De Universo of the Pseudo- 
Josephus Found in the Chronicon of George Hamartolus (Coislin 305). In: Journal of 
Theological Studies 16, 1965, pp. 13—25. 

(1658) Heinrich Dorrie: Die Stellung der vier Makkabaerbiicher im Kanon der griechi- 
schen Bibel. In: Nachrichten der Akademie der Wissenschaften, Gottingen, Philo- 
logisch-historische Klasse: Fachgruppe 5: Religionswissenschaft. Band 1, Nr. 2. Got¬ 
tingen 1937. Pp. 45 — 54. 

(1659) Carl L. W. Grimm: Das zweite, dritte und vierte Buch der Maccabaer. In: Otto F. 
Fritzsche, ed., Kurzgefafites exegetisches Handbuch zu den Apokryphen des Alten 
Testamentes. Vol. 4. Leipzig 1857. Pp. 283—370. 

(1660) Emil Schurer: The History of the Jewish People in the Age of Jesus Christ 
(175 B.C.-A.D. 135). Rev. and ed. by Geza Vermes and Fergus Millar. Vol. 1. 
Edinburgh 1973. 

(1661) Stanislaw Skimina: Etat actuel des etudes sur le rhythme de la prose grecque. 
Cracovie 1937. 

(1662) Robert Devreesse: Introduction a l’etude des manuscrits grecs. Paris 1954. 

(1662a) Balduino Kipper: Josipo (ou Josefo), traductor Grego Quase Desconhecido. In: 

Revista de Cultura Biblica (Sao Paulo) 5, 1961, pp. 298—307, 387 — 395, 446—456. 
(1663) Jacques Moreau: Observations sur l’'Ynopvr|OTiK6v Bi(3Llov Tcoorirotot). In: 
Byzantion 25—27, 1955—57, pp. 241 — 276. 
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(1663a) Heinrich Dorrie, ed.: Passio SS. Maccabaeorum. Die antike lateinische Obersetzung 
des IV. Makkabaerbuches (Abhandlungen der Geschichte der Wissenschaften zu 
Gottingen, Philologisch-historische Klasse, dritte Folge, nr. 22). Gottingen 1938. 
(1663b) Urs Breitenstein: Beobachtungen zu Sprache, Stil und Gedankengut des Vierten 
Makkabaerbuchs. Diss., Basel 1974. Published: Basel 1976. 

(1663c) Wolfgang Speyer: Biicherfunde in der Glaubenswerbung der Antike. Mit einem 
Ausblick auf Mittelalter und Neuzeit (Hypomnemata; Untersuchungen zur Antike 
und ihrem Nachleben, Heft 24). Gottingen 1970. 

The ninth-century Byzantine encyclopedist Photius ascribes to Josephus a 
work riepi ton Jtavxog or riepi xoii Jtavxog aixiag or riepi xfjg xou Jtavxog 
ouafag, a philosophical refutation of Plato. The work is by a Christian, says 
Capelle (1652), presumably Hippolytus, the author of 'Refutatio Omnium 
Haeresium’, who there (10. 32) cites a work of his own by the title Ilepi xrjg xou 
jtavxog ouaCag. As Botte (1653) convincingly points out, the work cannot be 
Josephus’ because it speaks of the divinity of Jesus. Photius also notices this 
citation in Hippolytus, as well as the Christian nature of the treatise. The ascrip¬ 
tion to Josephus, says Botte, is due to the fact that Josephus projected a work 
on the causes of the laws (Ant. 1. 25, 20. 268); hence the title Elegt Ton Jtavxog 
aLXiag. Botte explains the change from Tcooijjtog to 'IjtJTokuxog on palaeo- 
graphical grounds; but such a shift, as Nautin (1654) remarks, is palaeographi- 
cally unlikely. Nautin furthermore remarks that few copyists would have pos¬ 
sessed a sufficiently thorough knowledge of the text of the 'Antiquities’ to have 
recalled Josephus’ remark in his prologue that he intended to examine the causes 
of things, since Josephus was known as an historian rather than as a theologian. 
Nautin (1655) (1656) reaffirms his conclusion that Hippolytus is not the author. 

Malley (1657) presents four fragments which appear under the title 
'Contra Graecos’ and are attributed to Josephus and argues that they are actually 
from 'De Universo’ (FIeqi xfjg tou Jtavxog ouafag), a general plan of which he 
convincingly reconstructs. 

Ever since Eusebius, as Dorrie (1658) has pointed out, the Christian tradi¬ 
tion has ascribed IV Maccabees to Josephus. This ascription was not questioned 
throughout the Middle Ages, being accepted notably by Photius. In modern 
times scholars, such as Grimm (1659), pp. 291—293, and Schurer (1660), have 
been unanimous in rejecting the ascription to Josephus on the ground that 
IV Maccabees uses II Maccabees, which Josephus did not know. Moreover, 
though the cast of thought is close to that of Josephus, it smacks of being the 
work of an Alexandrian Jew deeply imbued with Greek philosophy, notably 
Stoicism. But, we may comment, its vocabulary, grammar, and style have never 
been thoroughly examined and compared with those of Josephus, though Skimina 
(1661), pp. 171 — 172, notes that its prose rhythms are very different from those 
in the other works of Josephus. When the new Rengstorf Concordance is 
completed and used together with the truncated Josephus dictionary of Thack- 
eray-Marcus, such a study should be fruitful. 

Devreesse (1662), p. 130, and Kipper (1662a) indicate the existence in a 
manuscript (Barberinus Gr. 549) of citations drawn from a commentary on the 
Bible by a Josipos, who is not to be confused with Josephus; it is impossible, 
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says Devreesse, to determine Josipos’ date, and he may be as late as the fifth 
century. 

Moreau (1663) supplies conclusive evidence that Josippus cannot be Jo¬ 
sephus, since he is a Christian and mentions the fourth-century Emperor Julian. 
He dates him about 380. 

Dorrie (1663a) presents a first edition of the late Latin translation of 
IV Maccabees, the Greek original of which was eliminated from the canon by 
the Church Fathers of the third and fourth centuries and was ascribed to Jo¬ 
sephus. Dorrie, pp. 118—119, has a specimen of the version in Latin by 
Erasmus, who did not translate it from the Greek but rather paraphrased it on 
the basis of two manuscripts of the Passion. 

Breitenstein (1663b), commenting on the vocabulary, syntax, and rhetor¬ 
ical style of IVMaccabees, dates it in the first third of the second century C.E. 
He notes the great difference in vocabulary between it and the Septuagint and 
remarks that the syntax, especially the use of the optative, accords with the 
atticizing movement of the second century. 

Speyer (1663c), p. 139, comments on the chronographer Josippus (Pseudo- 
Josephus: Migne, Patrologia Graeca 96, 1441 — 1444), through whom the birth- 
date of Jesus was reckoned. 


17.5: Falsifications in Josephus 

(1663d) Wolfgang Speyer: Die literarische Falschung im heidnischen und christlichen Alter- 
tum. Ein Versuch ihrer Deutung (Handbuch der Altertumswissenschaft, 1. Abt. 2. T). 
Munchen 1971. 

Speyer (1663d), pp. 150—168, discusses falsifications among the Jews, with 
reference to the pro-Jewish documents of Josephus. He notes, p. 157, that Jo¬ 
sephus has ascribed to Moses laws which are not to be found in the Bible; but this, 
we may remark, may be a reference to the Oral Law rather than an indication of 
falsification. Speyer also, pp. 240—242, comments on Christian books, such as 
Hippolytus’ 'Contra Gentes’, which were ascribed to Josephus. 



18: Josephus’ Sources 


18.0: Josephus’ Sources: General 

(1664) Benedictus Niese: Flavii losephi Opera. Vol. 7. Berlin 1895; rpt. 1955. 

(1665) Ben Zion Wacholder: Greek Authors in Herod’s Library. In: Studies in Bibliog¬ 
raphy and Booklore 5, 1961, pp. 102 — 109. Rpt. in his: Nicolaus of Damascus. 
Berkeley 1962. Pp. 81-86. 

(1666) Heinrich Bloch: Die Quellen des Flavius Josephus in seiner Archaologie. Leipzig 
1879; rpt. Wiesbaden 1968. 

(1667) Gustav Holscher: Josephus. In: August Pauly and Georg Wissowa, edd., Real- 
encyclopadie der klassischen Altertumswissenschaft 9, 1916, cols. 1934—2000. 
(1668) Tessa Rajak, reviser: Josephus. In: Emil Schurer, The History of the Jewish People 
in the Age of Jesus Christ (175 B.C. —A.D. 135). Rev. and ed. by Geza Vermes and 
Fergus Millar. Vol. 1. Edinburgh 1973. Pp. 43 — 63. 

(1669) Curt Wachsmuth: Einleitung in das Studium der alten Geschichte. Leipzig 1895. 
(1670) Elie (Elias) Bickerman (Bickermann); La Coele-Syrie, Notes de Geographic 
historique. In: Revue Biblique 54, 1947, pp. 256—268. 

(1671) Gert Avenarius: Lukians Schrift zur Geschichtsschreibung. Meisenheim/Glan 1956. 
(1671a) Robert Wilde: The Treatment of the Jews in the Greek Christian Writers of the 
First Three Centuries. Washington 1949. 

(1671b) Nikolaus Walter: Untersuchungen zu den Fragmenten der jiidisch-hellenistischen 
Historiker (Habilitationsschrift, Univ. Halle-Wittenberg). Halle/Saale 1967 (type¬ 
written). 

(1671c) Martin Hengel: Anonymitat, Pseudepigraphie und 'literarische Falschung’ in der 
jiidisch-hellenistischen Literatur. In: Entretiens sur l’Antiquite classique, vol. 18: 
Pseudepigrapha. Fondation Hardt. Vandceuvres—Geneve 1972. Pp. 229—308, 309 — 
329 (discussion). 

(1671 d) Robert Drews: The Greek Accounts of Eastern History. Washington 1973. 

Though Josephus, as Niese (1664), p. 87, notes, mentions by name no less 
than fifty-five writers whose works he consulted, the scholarship expended in 
tracing his sources has been inconclusive. The pitfalls of such studies may be 
illustrated by Wacholder’s (1665) attempt to trace the books in Herod’s 
library. He lists forty-four works, nineteen of them 'well-attested’, and four¬ 
teen based on fragments of Alexander Polyhistor. Aside from the fact that 
neither Josephus nor his presumed major source and Herod’s adviser Nicolaus 
of Damascus asserts that Herod had such a library, the 'well-attested’ books are 
merely works cited by Nicolaus, there being no indication that Nicolaus, let 
alone Herod, had read them first-hand. Furthermore, there is no indication that 
Nicolaus consulted Alexander Polyhistor’s sources first-hand. One thinks of the 
long list of authorities cited by Josephus’ contemporary Pliny the Elder in the 
first book of his 'Naturalis Historia’, representing the bibliography that he 
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ought to have consulted. In antiquity, in many cases, one author simply copied 
a list of citations from another. 

Such a work as Bloch (1666) is too cursory a survey to be of real value, 
and it is not always critical or accurate. Many scholars in the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries held the view that the authors whom an ancient writer 
quotes were not his main sources, and that they were at best employed merely 
to supplement a major source. Somehow, we must add, these major sources 
always seem to be lost; and even where we seem to have Josephus’ source, 
namely the Bible for the first half of the 'Antiquities’, Holscher (1667) 
postulated a lost Hellenistic midrash as Josephus’ direct source. The idea, widely 
prevalent in scholarly circles at the end of the last century, that Livy and other 
writers used only one source at a time, presumably because it would have been 
so difficult to consult several manuscripts at once, has now been effectively 
challenged; and for Josephus, too, we now tend to regard the matter as more 
complex and to postulate Josephus’ use of several sources, including oral ones as 
well. Moreover, this use of sources varies, so that Rajak (1668) correctly asserts 
that, for example, in the last books of the 'Antiquities’ he seems to have been 
more negligent and arbitrary, though sometimes he displays a critical faculty 
(e.g. in Ant. 14. 9, 16. 183-186, 19. 68-69, 19. 106-108). 

Wachsmuth (1669), pp. 438 — 449, goes so far as to assert that Josephus’ 
citations contradict his text; but, as Rajak has soundly noted, such a view is 
exaggerated. 

One major means for tracing Josephus’ sources is to explore his vocabulary, 
grammar, and style carefully, as compared with those of his alleged sources. 
This study has been hampered hitherto by the lack of a lexicon to Josephus; but 
once the Rengstorf concordance will be completed, even with its short¬ 
comings, as noted below, such a study may become possible. Ideally we also 
need a Josephus grammar and dictionary of his word-usage, as well as a hand¬ 
book of his style. 

Bickerman (1670), for example, who traces the use of the term Coele Syria 
through the third century C.E., accurately notes that the term is employed by 
Josephus only in some additions taken by him from his extra-Biblical sources. 

Avenarius (1671) notes that Josephus’ statements about his method and 
craft as an historian (e.g., his attitude toward miracles) are xojtot paralleled in 
his predecessors Polybius and Dionysius and in his successor Lucian but that 
very meager conclusions can be drawn from these parallels, however. 

Wilde (1671a) briefly summarizes and evaluates a number of passages cited 
by Josephus from other authors: Clearchus of Soli (Apion 1. 176—182), 
Manetho (Apion 1. 73 — 90, 229—251), Berossus (Ant. 1. 158—160), Hermippus 
of Smyrna (Apion 1. 164 — 165), Agatharchides (Apion 1. 205—212), Menander 
of Ephesus (Ant. 8. 144—146, Apion 1. 116—126), Dios (Ant. 8. 147—149, Apion 

1. 112 — 115), Mnaseas of Patras (Apion 2. 112 — 114), Apollonius Molon (Apion 

2. 145—150), Timagenes of Alexandria (Ant. 13. 319), Nicolaus of Damascus 
(Ant. 1. 94-95, 159-160), Strabo (Ant. 13. 286-287, 14. 111-118), 
Chaeremon of Alexandria (Apion 1. 288—303), Lysimachus (Apion 1. 304— 
320), and Apion (Apion 2. 2 — 144). 
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I have not seen Walter (1671b). 

Hengel (1671c) discusses Josephus’ citations of anonymous and pseud¬ 
onymous authors. 

Drews (1671 d), pp. 208—209, has brief summaries of Manetho, Berossus, 
and Menander of Ephesus, who are cited by Josephus. He asserts that the 
general lack of interest in these authors on the part of the Greeks is due to the 
fact that they contained only names and numbers. 


18.1: Herodotus and Thucydides 

( 1671 e) Eckhard Plumacher: Lukas als hellenistischer Schriftsteller. Studien zur Apostel- 
geschichte. Gottingen 1972. 

Plumacher (1671 e), pp. 62—63, discusses reminiscences of Herodotus and 
Thucydides in Josephus’ 'Antiquities’ and the effects of classicism upon Jo¬ 
sephus. He does not commit himself as to whether this borrowing was direct or 
whether it came indirectly through Dionysius. 


18.2: Other Classical Greek Writers of the Fifth Century B.C.E. 

( 1671 f ) Yitzhak F. Baer: Jerusalem in the Times of the Great Revolt. Based on the Source 
Criticism of Josephus and Talmudic-Midrashic Legends of the Temple’s Destruction 
(in Hebrew). In: Zion 36, 1971, pp. 127—190. 

(1671 g) Paola Radice Colace: Choeril. Sam. fr. 4 Naeke. In: Rivista di Filologia e di 
Istruzione Classica 104, 1976, pp. 15—20. 

Baer (1671 f), after rejecting Thackeray’s view that Josephus’ portrait of 
John of Gischala is modeled on that of Catiline in Sallust, suggests that the 
source is the figure of Cleon in Thucydides and Aristophanes. He finds the 
source of Josephus’ description of the struggle between rich and poor in Jeru¬ 
salem during the Jewish War in Lysias’ account of the thirty tyrants ('Against 
Eratosthenes’). We may, however, remark that the situations are commonplaces, 
and that there is no truly precise and unique linguistic parallel. 

Colace (1671 g) comments on the identity of the yi\oc, of the fragment of 
Choerilus pertaining to the Dead Sea, as quoted by Josephus (Apion 1. 172 — 
174). 


18.3: Menander 

(1671 h) David Flusser: Josephus on the Sadducees and Menander. In: Immanuel 7, 1977, pp. 
61-67. 

Flusser (1671h) suggests that Menander’s 'Epitrepontes’, Act 5, presents a 
parallel to Josephus’ statement that the Sadducees rejected all involvement of 
Providence in human life. Even the order of arguments in Menander and in Jo¬ 
sephus are virtually identical. Flusser, however, concludes that it is improbable 
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that Josephus was directly influenced by Menander. We may, however, remark 
that in view of Menander’s very great popularity in antiquity (he was particularly 
commended by Josephus’ contemporary Quintilian, Institutio Oratoria 10. 1. 
69ff., as a model of rhetoric), such a view is by no means improbable. 


18.4: Clearchus of Soli and Hermippus of Smyrna 

(1672) Hans Lewy: Aristotle and the Jewish Sage According to Clearchus of Soli. In: 

Harvard Theological Review 31, 1938, pp. 205—235. 

(1673) Fritz Wehrli: Die Schule des Aristoteles: Texte und Kommentar, III: Klearchos. 
Basle 1948. 

(1674) Pierre-Maxime Schuhl: Sur un fragment de Clearque: Les premiers rapports entre 
savants grecs et juifs. In: Revue de l’Histoire des Religions 147, 1955, pp. 124—126. 
(1675) Yehoshua Gutmann: The Beginnings of Jewish-Hellenistic Literature (in Hebrew). 
Vol. 1. Jerusalem 1958. 

(1676) Mehahem Stern: Greek and Latin Authors on Jews and Judaism. Vol. 1: From 
Herodotus to Plutarch. Jerusalem 1974. Pp. 47—52. 

(1676a) Howard Jacobson: Hermippus, Pythagoras and the Jews. In: Revue des Etudes 
juives 135, 1976, pp. 145-149. 

Lewy (1672) cites cogent reasons for concluding that the learned Jew whom 
Aristotle, according to Clearchus (as quoted in Josephus, Against Apion 1. 
177—181), met in Asia Minor, is a figment of Clearchus’ imagination similar to 
those representations of Oriental priestly wisdom who are often depicted as 
superior in wisdom to the great Greek philosophers. 

Wehrli (1673) includes the citation from 'Against Apion’ (fragment 16) 
but has nothing to contribute. 

Schuhl (1674), apparently unaware of Lewy’s article, asserts that Aris¬ 
totle’s meeting with the Jewish sage is by no means impossible, and cites parallels 
with fragments of Theophrastus, Megasthenes, and Hecataeus of Abdera. We 
may comment, however, that all that these parallels show is that the motif is a 
commonplace rather than that it is historical. 

Gutmann (1675), pp. 91—102, in his discussion of Clearchus’ reference to 
the Jews, says that the ascription to Aristotle fits in with the fact that Theo¬ 
phrastus, Aristotle’s successor, held a similar view of the Jews. 

Stern (1676) concludes that the authenticity of the meeting between Aris¬ 
totle and the Jew as cited in Josephus can hardly be maintained and that the 
reference to the Jews hardly necessitates the supposition that Clearchus had very 
much concrete knowledge of them but that this is a commonplace with regard to 
Eastern wisdom. 

Jacobson (1676a) clarifies the Jewish elements in the beliefs and practices 
attributed to Pythagoras by Hermippus of Smyrna according to Josephus 
(Apion 1. 164 — 165) by citing Biblical passages on the avoidance of blasphemy 
(Ex. 22. 27 [28]), on not passing any spot where an ass has collapsed (Ex. 23. 5), 
and on the avoidance of waters that leave one thirsty (Ex. 23. 7), where water is 
to be regarded as a metaphor for teaching. Admittedly, the interpretation of the 
last passage is rather remote from the literal meaning, but we may comment that 
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the fact that all three passages are in such close proximity to one another makes 
it more likely that this particular portion of Exodus is Pythagoras’ source. 


18.5: Hecataeus and Pseudo-Hecataeus 

(1677) Theodore Reinach: Textes d’auteurs grecs et romains relatifs au Judai'sme. Paris 
1895; rpt. Hildesheim 1963. 

(1678) Menahem Stern: Greek and Latin Authors on Jews and Judaism. Vol. 1: From 
Herodotus to Plutarch. Jerusalem 1974. Vol. 2: From Tacitus to Simplicius. Jerusalem 
1980. 

(1679) Werner Jaeger: Diokles von Karystos: Die Griechische Medizin und die Schule des 
Aristoteles. Berlin 1938. Pp. 134 — 153: Theophrast und der alteste griechische Bericht 
iiber die Juden. 

(1680) Werner Jaeger: Greeks and Jews: The First Greek Records of Jewish Religion and 
Civilization. In: Journal of Religion 18, 1938, pp. 127—143. 

(1681) Menahem Stern: Chronological Sequence of the First References to Jews in 
Greek Literature (in Hebrew). In: Zion 34, 1969, pp. 121 — 125. Trans, into English: 
Hecataeus of Abdera and Theophrastus on Jews and Egyptians. In: Journal of Egyp¬ 
tian Archaeology 59, 1973, pp. 159—163. 

(1682) Oswyn Murray: The Date of Hecataeus’ Work on Egypt. In: Journal of Egyptian 
Archaeology 59, 1973, pp. 163 — 168. 

(1683) Jacob Freudenthal: Hellenistische Studien. Alexander Polyhistor und die von ihm 
erhaltenen Reste jiidischer und samaritanischer Geschichtswerke. Vols. 1—2. Breslau 
(Jahresbericht des jiidisch-theologischen Seminars) 1874 — 75. 

(1684) Franz Susemihl: Geschichte der griechischen Litteratur in der Alexandrinerzeit. Vol. 
2. Leipzig 1892. 

(1685) Hugo Willrich: Judaica. Forschungen zur hellenistisch-jiidischen Geschichte und 
Litteratur. Gottingen 1900. Chapter 3; Hekataios von Abdera und die jiidischen Lite- 
raten. Pp. 86—111. Rpt. in: Abraham Schalit, Zur Josephus-Forschung (Wege der 
Forschung, 84). Darmstadt 1973. Pp. 1—26. 

(1686) Emil Schurer: Geschichte des jiidischen Volkes im Zeitalter Jesu Christi. Vol. 3, 
3rd ed., Leipzig 1909. 

(1687) Felix Jacoby: Hekataios aus Abdera (4). In: August Pauly and Georg Wissowa, 
edd., Realencyclopadie derklassischen Altertumswissenschaft 7,1912, cols. 2750—2769. 

(1688) Berndt Schaller: Hekataios von Abdera iiber die Juden. Zur Frage der Echtheit 
und der Datierung. In: Zeitschrift fur die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft 54, 1963, 
pp. 15 — 31. 

(1689) Nikolaus Walter: Zu Pseudo-Eupolemus. In: Klio 43—45, 1965, pp. 282-290. 

(1690) Hans Lewy: Hekataios von Abdera jieqI TouSoticov. In: Zeitschrift fiir die neu¬ 
testamentliche Wissenschaft 31, 1932, pp. 117 — 132. 

(1691) Franz Dornseiff: Echtheitsfragen antik-griechischer Literatur. Rettungen des Theo- 
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Egyptian Archaeology 56, 1970, pp. 141 — 171. 
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(1696) Gunther Zuntz: Aristeas Studies II: Aristeas on the Translation of the Torah. In: 

Journal of Semitic Studies 4, 1959, pp. 109—126. 

(1697) Josef A. Sint: Pseudonymitat im Altertum: ihre Formen und ihre Griinde (Com- 
mentationes aenipontanae, 15). Innsbruck 1960. 

(1698) John G. Gager: Moses in Greco-Roman Paganism. Nashville, Tennnessee 1972. 
(1699) Ernest L. Abel: The Myth of Jewish Slavery in Ptolemaic Egypt. In: Revue des 
Etudes juives 127, 1968, pp. 253—258. 

(1700) Victor Tcherikover: Hellenistic Civilization and the Jews. Philadelphia 1959. 
(1701) John G. Gager: Pseudo-Hecataeus Again. In: Zeitschrift fur die neutestamentliche 
Wissenschaft 60, 1969, pp. 130—139. 
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1958-59, pp. 27-39. 

(1703) Ben Zion Wacholder: Hecataeus of Abdera. In: Enyclopaedia Judaica 8, Jerusalem 
1971, pp. 236-237. 

(1703a) Peter M. Fraser: Ptolemaic Alexandria. 3 vols. Oxford 1972. 

(1703b) Menahem Stern: The Jews in Greek and Latin Literature. In: Shmuel Safrai and 
Menahem Stern, edd., The Jewish People in the First Century: Historical Geog¬ 
raphy, Political History, Social, Cultural and Religious Life and Institutions (= Com¬ 
pendia Rerum Iudaicarum ad Novum Testamentum, Section 1: The Jewish People in 
the First Century). Vol. 2. Philadelphia 1976. Pp. 1101 — 1159. 

(1703c) Hans G. Kippenberg: Religion und Klassenbildung im antiken Judaa: Eine religions- 
soziologische Studie zum Verhaltnis von Tradition und gesellschaftlicher Entwicklung 
(Studien zur Umwelt des Neuen Testaments, 14). Gottingen 1978 (originally, diss., 
Berlin 1975). 

(1703d) Raoul Mortley: L’historiographie profane et les Peres. In: Paganisme, Judai'sme, 
Christianisme. Influences et affrontements dans le monde antique: Melanges offerts a 
Marcel Simon. Paris 1978. Pp. 315 — 327. 

Aside from the Hebrew Bible and the Septuagint, I Maccabees and the 
Letter of Aristeas, which are the major sources for the first twelve books of the 
'Antiquities’, Josephus’ sources are lost except for fragments. In fact, Josephus 
himself is a major source for reconstructing these lost writers. Reinach’s 
(1677) collection of the classical writers referring to the Jews is grossly incom¬ 
plete and in its commentary contains many questionable interpretations; the late 
Hans Lewy before his death in 1945 had collected much data for a new edition 
of Reinach, and now Stern (1678) is completing the task. In the two volumes 
of his work, there are more than twice as many citations as in Reinach, 
with introductions, bibliography, text, translation into English, and notes for 
each excerpt. 

One of Josephus’ major sources is Hecataeus of Abdera, one of the first 
writers who dealt systematically with the Jews, as Jaeger (1679) (1680) has 
noted, though Stern (1681) thinks that Theophrastus was earlier, and Murray 
(1682) thinks they were both written within the same decade. 

A number of scholars have raised the question whether the fragments of 
Hecataeus in Pseudo-Aristeas and Josephus are by the same authors as the 
fragments in Diodorus, and secondly whether either or both of these sets of 
fragments are spurious. Freudenthal (1683), pp. 165 — 166, Susemihl (1684), 
pp. 644-645, Willrich (1685), pp. 108 — 109, 115-116, Schurer (1686), pp. 
606-607, Jacoby (1687), especially 2765-2768, Schaller (1688), and Walter 
(1689) all regard the fragments as coming from a single author. 
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Lewy (1690) presents a strong case for the authenticity of the fragments in 
Josephus, noting that the author is well informed about the early Hellenistic 
period, while he is less well informed about Jewish matters, presenting a char¬ 
acteristically Greek picture of Jerusalem and the Temple. Moreover, argues 
Lewy, in the always dangerous argumentum ex silentio, if the author were a 
Jewish forger, he would have asserted that he had seen Jerusalem, a claim he 
never makes. Finally, Hecataeus’ statement (Against Apion 2.43) that 
Alexander awarded the Jews the district of Samaria is borne out by I Maccabees 
11.34; but all that this may show, we may comment, is that the alleged Jewish 
forger was acquainted with I Maccabees. 

Dornseiff (1691), pp. 54—59, also thinks that the fragments of Choerilus 
(Against Apion 1. 173) and Hecataeus (Against Apion 1. 183—204, 2. 43) cited 
in Josephus are authentic and that there is nothing in them which contradicts the 
assumption that they were written about 500 B.C.E. He notes that the excerpts 
quoted by Josephus so strongly depart in style from the fragments in Photius 
that the two cannot be by the same author. 

Jacoby (1687) (1692), on the other hand, argues that the passages in Pseudo- 
Aristeas and Josephus are not authentic. He contends that the apparent similar¬ 
ities between Hecataeus in Josephus and Hecataeus in Diodorus (in Photius) are 
borrowings by a later Jewish plagiarizer. 

Dalbert (1693), pp. 65ff., agrees with Jacoby that the fragments in 
Pseudo-Aristeas and Josephus are not authentic. 

Rapaport (1694) also argues that the fragments ascribed to Hecataeus in 
Against Apion 1. 183—204 are not authentic and that in some points they con¬ 
tradict the genuine book of Hecataeus of Abdera, as preserved partly in Book 
40. 3 of Diodorus Siculus. In particular, he says, the story about the Jewish 
archer Mosollamus (Against Apion 1.201—204) shows some characteristics of 
Jewish propaganda. 

Murray (1695) agrees that the fragments of Hecataeus in 'Against Apion’ 
are a forgery, together with Josephus’ characterization of the author. 

Zuntz (1696) argues that, thanks to the excerpt in Josephus, we can 
describe the work of Hecataeus, with its propaganda presented as the utterance 
of an outstanding Greek, as the model of 'Aristeas’, but, we may comment, the 
similarities are too general and apply to a whole class of Hellenistic Jewish 
literature. 

Sint (1697) says that Pseudo-Hecataeus seeks to obliterate the Jewish 
people, a conclusion, we may object, which is hardly warranted in view of the 
generally favorable picture of the Jews which he presents, as Gager (1698), 
pp. 26—37, has shown. Though Sint admits that the possibility cannot be ex¬ 
cluded that Josephus had authentic documents at his disposal, he argues that 
Josephus in most instances inserted letters and documents of a tendentious and 
fictitious nature, that he made no investigations of archives, and that he under¬ 
took no journeys to obtain better sources. All this, we may comment, is contra¬ 
dicted by what Josephus says, notably in the prooemia to the "War’, the 'Antiq¬ 
uities’, and the 'Against Apion’, and in his assertion in the 'Life’ (358) about his 
use of the Commentaries of Vespasian and of Titus. 
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Schaller (1688) likewise contends that the fragments in Josephus are not 
genuine but rather belong to the genre of pseudepigraphical Jewish missionary 
literature, such as the 'Letter of Aristeas’, composed some time between 165 and 
100 B.C.E. In particular, Schaller points to Against Apion 1.188, where 
Hecataeus is quoted as saying that the priests receive the tithes: Schaller 
notes that before Maccabean times the Levites rather than the priests received 
the tithes, and hence this must be an anachronism. More likely, we may com¬ 
ment, Hecataeus simply failed to distinguish the priests from the Levites, since 
from a pagan point of view they both performed priestly functions. Again, 
Gager (1698) has noted that a coin discovered at Beth-Zur in 1933 implies that 
there was a high priest or important assistant named Ezechias at about this time, 
precisely the name of the chief priest mentioned by Hecataeus (in Josephus, 
Against Apion 1. 187). 

Walter (1689) says that while there is no direct relationship of de¬ 
pendency of Josephus on Pseudo-Eupolemus, Josephus did use Pseudo-Heca- 
taeus in Antiquities 1. 161 — 168, who in turn had drawn on Palestinian haggadic 
tradition. 

Abel (1699) notes the contradiction between Hecataeus’ account (Against 
Apion 1. 186) of the welcome accorded the Jews by Ptolemy of Egypt and the 
account of Agatharcides (Ant. 12. 5—6), who tells of Ptolemy taking the Jews 
captive. Tcherikover (1700) suggests that the voluntary and forced emigrations 
took place at different times, but Abel objects that this is purely speculative. 
He prefers to disbelieve Agatharcides, who lived a century after the events, and 
says that if indeed the Jews had been taken captive, anti-Semitic writers would 
certainly have exploited this. But, we may comment, the fact that Josephus says 
that the Jews were taken captive by Ptolemy (Ant. 12. 6) and then a very few 
paragraphs later (12. 9) says that many Jews came to Egypt of their own accord 
shows that Josephus did not regard the statements as contradictory but as com¬ 
plementary. 

Gager (1701) argues that the fragments in Josephus and in Diodorus are 
both authentic, and that they both agree with a pagan view of Judaism during 
this early Hellenistic period. In support, we may suggest that the fact that a 
passage is favorable to the Jews does not prove that it is not authentic, as most 
scholars seem to imply: the early Greek writers alluding to the Jews — Aristotle, 
Theophrastus, Megasthenes, and to very large extent Hecataeus — are all favor¬ 
able, even laudatory, to Judaism, as I (1702) have noted. 

Wacholder (1703) is convinced that the passage in Against Apion 1. 
113—204 is spurious because it shows the fervor of an ardent Jew. The quotation 
from Hecataeus in Antiquities 1. 159 and Clement, Stromateis 5. 113, is, he 
says, also spurious, though by a different hand. It seems premature, we may 
say, to judge the work cited in Antiquities 1. 159 as spurious on the basis of 
such a brief reference. 

Fraser (1703a), vol. 1, pp. 496—505, comments on Alexandrian historiog¬ 
raphy, particularly on Hecataeus of Abdera, who is cited by Josephus, in its 
social and intellectual setting. He also discusses, pp. 505 — 510, Manetho, and 
traces the story of the polluted Israelites back to Hecataeus. 
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Stern (1703b), pp. 1108 — 1109, accepts the authenticity of the passages at¬ 
tributed to Hecataeus in 'Against Apion’. He admits that Josephus’ tone is more 
panegyrical than that in the chapters of Hecataeus cited by Diodorus. However, 
we must remember that Diodorus’ source was a general work of Hecataeus in 
Egypt written from an Egyptian point of view, while Josephus’ is a special work 
'On the Jews’, according to his own statement. As to the doubts of Herennius 
Philo of Byblos concerning Hecataeus’ authenticity, they reflect the view of a 
writer in the Hadrianic period who could not believe that a great Greek author 
could have praised the Jews. Moreover, Stern adds the strong argument that 
Hecataeus lived at the same time as Theophrastus, Clearchus, and Megasthenes, 
all of whom were positively disposed toward the Jews. 

Kippenberg (1703c), pp. 101 — 105, commenting on 'Hecataeus” account 
of the Jews (Apion 1. 183—204), notes the similarity with the parallel passage in 
the 'Letter of Aristeas’ (83 — 120), which he dates from 145 — 100 B.C.E., and thus 
dates 'Hecataeus’ from the second half of the second century B.C.E. 

Mortley (1703d) comments on 'Hecataeus’ as a propagandist. 


18.6: Berossus 

(1703e) James T. Shotwell: The History of History. Vol. 1, rev. ed., New York 1939. 

Shotwell (1703e), pp. 102 — 103, comments on Apion 1. 128 — 153, con¬ 
cluding that Berossus rose to the dignity of genuine history. 


18.7: Demetrius of Phalerum 

(1703f) Fritz Wehrli: Die Schule des Aristoteles. Texte und Kommentar. Vol. 4. Basel 
1949. 

Wehrli (1703f), pp. 19 and 43, comments on Demetrius of Phalerum, 
fragment 67 (Apion 2.45) and fragment 201 (Apion 1.217). He regards 
fragment 67 as an indication of Peripatetic interest in vopipa |3aQ|3aQira. From 
fragment 201 he concludes that it is wrong to identify Demetrius the Jewish 
historian with Demetrius of Phalerum. 


18.8: Aristobulus 

(1704) Nikolaus Walter: Der Thoraausleger Aristobulos. Untersuchungen zu seinen Frag- 
menten und zu pseudepigraphischen Resten der jiidisch-hellenistischen Literatur 
(Texte und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der altchristlichen Literatur, Bd. 86). 
Berlin 1964. 

Walter (1704) raises the question of Josephus’ possible use of Aristobulus, 
the second-century B.C.E. Greco-Jewish philosopher. The fact that Josephus 
is silent about Aristobulus does not, of course, prove that he did not use him, 
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since Walter does, inconclusively to be sure, note a few parallel phrases be¬ 
tween Josephus and the extant fragments of Aristobulus. But, we may com¬ 
ment, there is great reason to believe that Philo’s allegorical interpretation of the 
Torah was influenced by Aristobulus, and yet Philo nowhere mentions him in 
his numerous extant works. On the other hand, Josephus, in his extant works, 
is only very incidentally interested in philosophy; he mentions Philo only 
because of Philo’s political activities. He might well have used Aristobulus in his 
projected work on causes, but in his extant works Josephus hardly had many 
opportunities to utilize the writings of an author who was concerned with allegori¬ 
cal interpretation of the Bible. 


18.9: Alexander Polyhistor 

(1705) Nikolaus Walter: Zur Uberlieferung einiger Reste friiher judisch-hellenistischer 
Literaturbei Josephus, Clemens und Euseb. In: Studia Patristica 7, 1966, pp. 314 — 320. 
(1706) Jacob Freudenthal: Hellenistische Studien. Alexander Polyhistor und die von ihm 
erhaltenen Reste judischer und samaritanischer Geschichtswerke. Vols. 1—2 (Jahres- 
bericht des judisch-theologischen Seminars). Breslau 1874 —75. 

Walter (1705), following Freudenthal (1706), pp. 12 — 15, posits that 
Josephus knew the work of Alexander Polyhistor and convincingly offers as 
proof the fact that when Josephus (Ant. 1.239) refers to Cleodemus-Malchus he 
cites him from a work of Polyhistor, though not 'On the Jews’. In Antiquities 
1. 158 — 160, Josephus cites Berossus, (Pseudo-)Hecataeus, and Nicolaus on 
Abraham: from the fact that Josephus does not cite Polyhistor Walter deduces 
that he did not use him; but, we may comment, just as when, in Against Apion 
1.216, he cites many Greek authors and adds “and maybe many more — for 
my reading has not been exhaustive”, thus indicating that there are others, so 
here the fact that he cites several authorities may be a clue to his having derived 
them from a single source whom he does not name at all, perhaps Polyhistor. 
Similarly, in Against Apion 1.218 Josephus cites Demetrius of Phalerum, Philo 
the Elder, and Eupolemus as bearing witness to the antiquity of the Jews; that 
Josephus did not consult the three directly but through another source is shown 
by the fact that Clement (Stromateis 1. 141. 1.5) cites the three and gives an 
excerpt from them not found in Josephus, hence showing that he and Josephus 
were both drawing on the same source. In this latter case the source is not Poly¬ 
histor, who has a different title for the fragment and who did not regard the 
authors as non-Jews. 


18.10: Eupolemus 

(1707) Ben Zion Wacholder: Eupolemus: A Study of Judaeo-Greek Literature. Cincinnati 
1974. 

Wacholder (1707), pp. 52 — 57, argues that since Josephus (Ant. 12. 
415—419; Against Apion 1. 218) listed Eupolemus as a Gentile historian, Jo- 
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sephus’ knowledge of his work must have been rather minimal. We may com¬ 
ment that in Antiquities 12.415 — 419 Eupolemus the son of Joannes is clearly 
referred to as a Jew/ since he is named as one of Judas the Maccabee’s envoys to 
Rome. Apparently Josephus did not identify him with Eupolemus the historian, 
who is indeed referred to (Against Apion 1.218) as a non-Jew. But, we may 
add, the fact that Eupolemus was regarded as a non-Jew need hardly have meant 
that Josephus consulted him any the less. On the contrary, it is clear from both 
the 'Antiquities’ and 'Against Apion’ that some of Josephus’ strongest answers 
to the anti-Semites come from non-Jewish works which even the non-Jew had 
to acknowledge were not prejudiced in favor of Jews. 


18.11: Artapanus 

(1707a) Konstantin I. Merentites: The Jewish Scholar Artapanos and His Work (in 
modern Greek). Athens 1961. 

(1707b) Tessa Rajak: Moses in Ethiopia: Legend and Literature. In: Journal of Jewish Studies 
29, 1978, pp. 111-122. 

Merentites (1707a) comments on the relationship of Josephus and Philo 
to the fragments of Artapanus (ap. Eusebius, Praeparatio Evangelica 9. 8. 23, 
27). 

Rajak (1707b) concludes that Josephan elements in his account of Moses in 
Ethiopia are prior to the handling in Artapanus, that Josephus took his narrative 
from a literary source, that this source and Artapanus drew upon a common 
fund of oral, as well as possibly written, material. We may, however, remark 
that this is highly conjectural and that Josephus and Artapanus may have drawn 
upon more than one oral or written source or upon an oral source alone. Or 
again, Josephus may have invented details of his own, presumably for apologetic 
reasons. Rajak would have done well to consider Josephus’ relationship to 
Artapanus elsewhere, notably in their common modifications of the Abraham 
story. We may further remark that the fact that elements of the story appear in 
Targumim shows that we are dealing with an oral tradition independent of 
Alexandria. Hence, we may conclude that Artapanus, like the Septuagint, is de¬ 
pendent upon such a tradition. That Josephus’ is a literary account influenced by 
the ethnographic tradition shows not necessarily that he had a literary source 
but that Josephus himself revised it. 


18.12: Nicolaus of Damascus 

(1708) Felix-Marie Abel and Jean Starcky, edd.: Les Livres des Maccabees. Paris 1961 (1st 
ed. by Felix-Marie Abel. Paris 1948-49). 

(1709) Gustav Holscher: Josephus. In: August Pauly and Georg Wissowa, edd., Real- 
encyclopadie der klassischen Altertumswissenschaft 9, 1916, cols. 1934—2000. 

(1710) Arnaldo D. Momigliano: Josephus as a Source for the History of Judaea. In 
Stanley A. Cook et al., Cambridge Ancient History. Vol. 10. Cambridge 1934. Pp. 
884-887. 
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(1711) Richard Laqueur: Der jiidische Historiker Flavius Josephus. Ein biographischer 
Versuch auf neuer quellenkritischer Grundlage. Giessen 1920. Rpt. Darmstadt 1970. 
(1712) Richard Laqueur: Nikolaos von Damaskos (20). In: August Pauly and Georg 
Wissowa, edd., Realencyclopadie der klassischen Altertumswissenschaft 17.1, 1936, 
cols. 362 — 424. 

(1713) Robert J. H. Shutt: Josephus and Nicolaus of Damascus. In his: Studies in Jo¬ 
sephus. London 1961. Pp. 79—92. 

(1714) Menahem Stern: Josephus’ Method in the Writing of History (in Hebrew). In: 
Seventh Congress of the Israel Historical Society: Historians and Historical Schools. 
Jerusalem 1962. Pp. 22 — 28. 

(1715) Ben Zion Wacholder: Nicolaus of Damascus (University of California Publications 
in History, vol. 75). Berkeley 1962. 

(1716) Menahem Stern: Nicholas of Damascus. In: Encyclopaedia ludaica 12, Jerusalem 
1971, pp. 1140-1141. 

(1716a) Menahem Stern: Strabo’s Remarks on the Jews (in Hebrew). In: M. Dorman, 
Shmuel Safrai, and Menahem Stern, edd., In Memory of Gedaliahu Alon, Essays 
in Jewish History and Philology. Tel-Aviv 1970. Pp. 169—191. Summary in English 
by Mervyn Lewis in: Immanuel 1, 1972, pp. 42—44. 

(1716b) Menahem Stern: Nicolaus of Damascus as a Source for Jewish History in the 
Herodian and Hasmonean Periods (in Hebrew). In: Benjamin Uffenheimer, ed., 
Bible and Jewish History: Studies in Bible and Jewish History: Dedicated to the 
Memory of Jacob Liver. Tel-Aviv 1972. Pp. 375 — 394. 

(1716c) Menahem Stern: The Jews in Greek and Latin Literature. In: Shmuel Safrai and 
Menahem Stern, edd., The Jewish People in the First Century: Historical Geog¬ 
raphy, Political History, Social, Cultural and Religious Life and Institutions (= Com¬ 
pendia Rerum Iudaicarum ad Novum Testamentum, Section 1: The Jewish People in 
the First Century). Vol. 2. Philadelphia 1976. Pp. 1101 — 1159. 

(1716d) Jonathan A. Goldstein: I Maccabees: A New Translation with Introduction and 
Commentary (The Anchor Bible, 41). Garden City, New York 1976. 

(1716e) Bezalel Bar-Kochva: Manpower, Economics, and Internal Strife in the Hasmonean 
State. In: H. van Effenterre, ed., Colloques Nationaux du C.N.R.S. no. 936. 
Armees et Fiscalite dans le Monde Antique. Paris 1977. Pp. 167—196. 

(1716f) Ben Zion Luria (Lurie): Comments on the 'Scroll of the Sanctuary’ (in Hebrew). In: 
Beth Mikra 74, 1978, pp. 370-386. 

Abel and Starcky (1708) follow Holscher (1709) in identifying Josephus’ 
source for the Maccabean uprising as Nicolaus of Damascus. Holscher 
assumed that Josephus had no critical powers and that there was an anonymous 
intermediary between Nicolaus and Josephus, who had anti-Herodian and pro- 
Hasmonean views; but, as Momigliano (1710) correctly stresses, there is no 
evidence for such a hypothesis. 

Laqueur (1711)(1712), in his effort to explain the differences between the 
accounts of Herod in the ‘War’ and in the 'Antiquities’, comes to the extreme 
and unjustified conclusion that Josephus did not employ Nicolaus directly in 
those sections of the 'Antiquities’ which parallel the "War’, since for this portion 
he regards the 'Antiquities’ as having no independent value save for the study of 
Josephus’ own development and motives. He says that Nicolaus was the primary 
source for the 'War’, but that with the passage of time Josephus became more 
nationalistic, and as a result took a more critical view of the later Hasmoneans 
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and of Herod, whom he held responsible for the loss of Jewish independence. 
Josephus, therefore, he says, in the 'Antiquities’, deliberately altered the 
account of Nicolaus which he had copied so faithfully in the "War’. 

Shutt (1713) shows, against Holscher, that Josephus does have a critical 
faculty and, against Laqueur, that Nicolaus was the main source for 'Antiq¬ 
uities’ 15—17; he explains the passages critical of Herod and of Nicolaus as being 
due to the second edition of the 'Antiquities’, composed after the death of 
Agrippa II; and he notes that Antiquities 16. 395—404, containing critical reflec¬ 
tions on Herod’s domestic tragedies, are missing from the Latin translation and 
may have been added later. But, we may comment, even during the lifetime of 
Agrippa II he could have written thus, since Agrippa regarded himself as more a 
Hasmonean than a Herod ian. 

Stern (1714) says that Holscher may be right in postulating Nicolaus as 
the source for the account in the 'Antiquities’ of John Hyrcanus and his successors. 
Nicolaus, he says, was probably, as a partisan of Herod, anti-Hasmonean, as we 
see in Josephus’ treatment of Alexander Jannaeus, whereas the version of Maccabean 
history in the 'War’ is fairly positive. We may respond by noting that there is no 
evidence that Nicolaus was Josephus’ main source for Jannaeus; and, in any 
case, as Josephus shows through his thorough rewriting of the 'Letter of 
Aristeas’, he did not copy slavishly but revised, presumably tendentiously, what 
he found. 

Wacholder (1715) argues that Nicolaus was Josephus’ source not only for 
the Maccabean and Herodian periods but for earlier Jewish history as well. He 
says that in the 'Antiquities’ Josephus followed Nicolaus more closely than in 
the 'War’ and hypothesizes that in the 'Antiquities’ Josephus supplemented his 
account with citations from Nicolaus which dealt with general rather than with 
Jewish history. But, as Stern (1716) correctly comments, it is precisely in the 
'Antiquities’ that Josephus consciously tries to free himself from the panegyrical 
approach of Nicolaus to Herod, and we must therefore conclude that he there 
used Nicolaus more critically than in the 'War’. As to Josephus’ alleged use of 
Nicolaus for earlier Jewish history, Nicolaus’ interest in the earlier period is, 
so far as the few extant fragments indicate, based on his connection with his 
native city of Damascus. It would seem strange for Josephus, learned as he 
claimed to be, to use a non-Jewish source for the Biblical period, except occa¬ 
sionally to provide external evidence for the historicity of its narrative. As for 
the period of the Second Temple, Stern appositely suggests that Josephus may 
have been attracted to the work of a man who, like himself, had been accused of 
time-serving and had written an autobiography defending himself. That Jo¬ 
sephus was indeed heavily dependent on Nicolaus seems clear from the fact that 
once he reaches the period no longer covered by Nicolaus’ work Josephus’ own 
work becomes meager indeed, except for the long digressions on Asinaeus and 
Anilaeus, on the assassination of Caligula, and on Izates, where he presumably 
had special sources. 

Stern (1716a) notes that when Josephus draws upon Nicolaus for details 
about the Hasmoneans, as in his portrait of Aristobulus I and Hyrcanus II, he is 
more negative than is Strabo. 
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Stern (1716b) asserts that Nicolaus of Damascus was Josephus’ main 
source for the history of Herod in the 'War’ but that sometimes Josephus 
evaluated certain aspects of Herod’s policy in the light of a hostile tradition 
derived from some of the descendants of Herod and Mariamne. When he later 
wrote the 'Antiquities’, Josephus, though still dependent primarily upon Nico¬ 
laus, became more critical of him. In the thirteenth book of the 'Antiquities’ 
Josephus was still chiefly dependent upon Nicolaus, as we can see from his 
sympathetic attitude toward the Hellenistic cities in their fight against the Has- 
moneans and from his toning down of the achievements of the Hasmoneans. 
Stern does not see here a Jewish source for Josephus except for the portion on 
Judah the Essene. He perceives here all the signs of dramatic Hellenistic his¬ 
toriography. 

Stern (1716c), p. 1137—1139, reasserts that Josephus took from Nicolaus 
both his factual material and, to a great extent, his point of view. Josephus’ 
dependence upon Nicolaus, who was secretary to Herod and was hostile to the 
Hasmoneans, explains the odd fact that despite his national pride and his family 
connections with the Hasmonean dynasty, he is unsympathetic toward such 
major Hasmonean rulers as Aristobulus I, Alexander Jannaeus, and Salome 
Alexandra. 

Goldstein (1716d), pp. 55—61, rejects the view of Holscher (1709) that 
Josephus drew his sketch of Hasmonean history in the 'War’ from Nicolaus, 
since he finds the traces of polemic interests in the Jewish sources too strong. 

Bar-Kochva (1716e) suggests that Nicolaus, in his account of John Hyr- 
canus taking 3000 talents out of David’s tomb, was exaggerating in order to 
serve the interests of his Maecenas Herod, who followed Hyrcanus’ example. 
This is implied by Josephus’ criticism of Nicolaus (Ant. 16. 179—187). He con¬ 
cludes that Josephus used only Nicolaus in writing the history of the Has¬ 
monean state in the 'War’, and that it was Nicolaus, whose purpose was to mar 
the image of the Hasmoneans, who misled Josephus into writing that the main¬ 
tenance of mercenaries by the Hasmoneans required special unpopular measures. 
He asserts that the anecdote (Ant. 13. 322) about Alexander Jannaeus’ banish¬ 
ment to Galilee was drawn from Nicolaus and inspired by the Oedipus story, 
but this seems extravagant, though, as we have suggested above, Josephus’ treat¬ 
ment of Solomon may have been influenced by the Oedipus narrative. Bar- 
Kochva claims that Josephus’ elliptical and inconsistent description of the in¬ 
vasion of Galilee by Ptolemy Lathyrus at the beginning of Jannaeus’ reign may 
be attributed to Nicolaus, his main source. 

Luria (Lurie) (1716f) argues that Josephus’ source for his information 
concerning the Hasmoneans is Nicolaus of Damascus, who, as a foreigner, 
knew nothing about Israel’s Torah and its laws of purity and impurity. As a 
Hellenist Nicolaus was ill-disposed toward the Hasmoneans, who had been 
eager to destroy Hellenistic culture. Nicolaus never realized that it was the aim 
of the Hasmonean wars to remove heathen impurities from the land. We may 
remark that the chief reason why Nicolaus was negatively disposed toward the 
Hasmoneans was that he was the secretary of Herod, who was their bitter 
enemy. Again, we may add, while it is true that Nicolaus was not a Jew, it is 
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clear that he made a considerable study of Judaism, since he was from time to 
time called upon to defend Jewish particularistic ways. 


18.13: Strabo 

(1717) Wolfgang Aly: Strabon von Amaseia. Strabonis Geographica, Bd. 4. Bonn 1957. 
(1718) Robert J. H. Shutt: Josephus and Strabo. In his: Studies in Josephus. London 1961. 
Pp. 106-109. 

(1719) Menahem Stern: Josephus Flavius’ Method of Writing History (in Hebrew). In: 
Seventh Congress of the Israel Historical Society. Historians and Historical Schools. 
Jerusalem 1962. Pp. 22—28. 

(1719a) Menahem Stern: Strabo’s Remarks on the Jews (in Hebrew). In: M. Dorman, 
Shmuel Safrai, and Menahem Stern, edd., In Memory of Gedaliahu Alon, Essays 
in Jewish History and Philology. Tel-Aviv 1970. Pp. 169—191. Rpt. in: Menahem 
Stern, ed. for Historical Society of Israel: Hellenistic Views on Jews and Judaism. 
Jerusalem 1974. Pp. 163—185. Summary in English by Mervyn Lewis in: Immanuel 
1, 1972, pp. 42-44. 

(1720) Edward R. Levenson: New Tendentious Motifs in Antiquities-. A Study of Develop¬ 
ment in Josephus’ Historical Thought. Diss., M.A., Columbia University, New 
York 1966. 

Aly (1717), pp. 165 — 170, comments on Strabo as a source for Josephus’ 
chronology of the conquest of Jerusalem by Pompey (War 1. 146) and Herod 
(Ant. 14. 487). 

Shutt (1718), noting that all of the references to Strabo are confined to 
three books, plausibly concludes that Strabo was used as a subsidiary source to 
supplement the meager materials which Josephus had at his disposal between the 
end of his use of I Maccabees (Ant. 13. 214) and the beginning of his account of 
Herod’s reign. 

Stern (1719) concludes that in addition to using Nicolaus of Damascus 
Josephus also used Strabo, though he made no attempt to reconcile the differ¬ 
ences between them (for example with regard to the reign of Aristobulus I [Ant. 
13. 301, 319]). 

Stern (1719a) asserts that Josephus has drawn much more material from 
Strabo than he indicates. Strabo, he says, had a more balanced view of the Has- 
moneans than did Nicolaus. Thus, his accounts of Aristobulus I and Hyrcanus II 
were definitely more favorable than were Nicolaus’. Josephus in the 'Antiquities’ 
(14. 487) repeats Strabo’s mistake in stating that Pompey conquered Jerusalem 
on a fast day and not on the Sabbath; but in the 'War’ (1. 146), where he 
presumably used Nicolaus as a source, he does not make this mistake. We may 
comment that, on the one hand, there is no proof that Josephus used Nicolaus 
more as his source for the 'War’ than for the 'Antiquities’; and, in any case, 
since he wrote the former earlier, it seems more likely that the 'Antiquities’ 
would be more accurate. On the other hand, by the 'Fast’ (vr]OTEfa) Strabo 
probably meant 'abstention’ (i.e. from work), in other words, the Sabbath. 
Josephus has simply copied Strabo’s word. 
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Levenson (1720), p. 38, suggests that Josephus appended the passage from 
Antiquities 13. 318 — 319 as a revision to express his new tendentiousness. But, 
we may comment, though we will admit that Josephus was not a mere compiler, 
the citations from Strabo are inconclusive on this point. 


18.14: Dionysius of Halicarnassus 

(1721) Henry St. John Thackeray: Josephus the Man and the Historian. New York 1929; 
rpt. 1967. 

(1722) Aharon Kaminka: Josephus and His Undertaking (in Hebrew). In his: Critical 
Writings. New York 1944. Pp. 57—79. 

(1723) Gert Avenarius: Lukians Schrift zur Geschichtsschreibung. Meisenheim/Glan 1956. 
(1724) Robert J. H. Shutt: Josephus and Dionysius of Halicarnassus. In his: Studies in Jo¬ 
sephus. London 1961. Pp. 92—101. 

(1725) Harold W. Attridge: The Presentation of Biblical History in the Antiquitates 
Judaicae of Flavius Josephus. Diss., Ph.D., Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
1975. Publ. as: The Interpretation of Biblical History in the Antiquitates Judaicae of 
Flavius Josephus. Missoula, Montana 1976. 

(1726) David Altshuler: Descriptions in Josephus’ Antiquities of the Mosaic Constitution. 

Diss., Ph.D., Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati 1976. 

(1726a) David J. Ladouceur: Studies in the Language and Historiography of Flavius Jo¬ 
sephus. Diss., Ph.D., Brown University, Providence 1976. 

Thackeray (1721), pp. 56—58, notes several parallels between Josephus 
and Dionysius of Halicarnassus, the rhetorician and historian who lived earlier 
in the first century. In particular, one is struck by the parallel titles of their re¬ 
spective great works, the 'Roman Antiquities’ and the 'Jewish Antiquities’, both 
in the same number of books, twenty. 

Kaminka (1722) accepts Thackeray’s suggestion of the parallel but adds 
no new examples of parallel motifs or language. But, we may comment, 
Thackeray is not very successful himself in noting specific parallels in language 
and style; and his parallel between Josephus’ account of the death of Moses and 
Dionysius’ account of the death of Romulus is hardly close: one could just as 
easily cite the parallel with the death of Oedipus in Sophocles’ 'Oedipus at 
Colonus’. In saying “Let each of my readers think as he will”, Josephus may 
well be going back to Dionysius, as Thackeray asserts; but as Lucian, Qtio- 
modo historia conscribenda sit, 60, has shown, the phrase is a commonplace and 
need not necessarily come from Dionysius. Indeed, Avenarius (1723) shows 
how common the motif is. In general, we may add, since Dionysius was such an 
admirer of his fellow-townsman Herodotus and to a somewhat lesser degree 
Thucydides, we should look for the same motifs in these earlier historians. 

Shutt (1724) is more specific and more extensive in citing a number of 
poetical words, dural; keyopeva, abstract nouns, Thucydidean reminiscences, the 
use of mi of) for ouxe, the use of participles in the same sentence with an un¬ 
expected and unnecessary change of tense, and the use of ibiog in place of the 
reflexive pronoun, all of which are characteristic of both Dionysius and Jo¬ 
sephus. The final word will not be spoken, however, until the completion of 
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Rengstorf’s concordance and further lexicographical, grammatical, and stylistic 
studies have been made of the words of both authors. In general, one must say 
that considering the sheer bulk of Dionysius and of Josephus the number of 
examples thus far collected has been relatively meager, and the number of ex¬ 
amples of close similarity of themes is small indeed. The fact, of course, that 
Josephus does not mention Dionysius is no proof one way or the other. Finally, 
the attempt to prove that Josephus’ principles of historiography go back to the 
precepts in Dionysius’ treatises of literary criticism has been fruitless because, as 
Avenarius has shown, such conventions are generally commonplace. 

Attridge (1725) stresses that Josephus adopted certain types of language 
from Hellenistic historiography, notably Dionysius, because of their suitability 
for expressing important religious aspects of the Jewish religion. In particular, he 
discusses the use of the theme of divine providence and the ethical implications 
of political discussion, especially in Dionysius. 

Altshuler (1726) considers the influence on Josephus’ portrayal of 
Judaism of non-Biblical sources, notably Dionysius of Halicarnassus. 

Ladouceur (1726a) criticizes Shutt (1724) for exaggerating the influence 
of Dionysius upon Josephus. The fact, he correctly notes, that two writers 
use the same words is not conclusive evidence of borrowing, especially if the words 
are not limited to those authors. He notes that of the forty-seven words listed as 
peculiar to Dionysius and Josephus, about half occur in the Septuagint or in 
other Greek translations of the Bible. In addition, in the parallel passages cited by 
Shutt, the meanings are sometimes different. Shutt paid insufficient attention 
to Greek contemporary with Josephus and was too dependent upon the lexicon 
of Liddell—Scott—Jones, which is inadequate for the Hellenistic period. 
There are also important differences between Josephus and Dionysius in the 
contexts of the passages containing the formula “Let each man judge for him¬ 
self”. Moreover, the similarities in grammar are not limited to Dionysius and 
Josephus. One could prove Josephus’ dependence upon Polybius by almost all of 
these criteria. We may comment that now that we are well on our way to 
having a complete concordance to Josephus and when we shall have the 
'Thesaurus Linguae Graecae’ (which will extend to the Byzantine period) we shall 
be in a good position to decide the question of dependence, at least so far as 
vocabulary is concerned. [See infra, p. 935.] 


18.15: 'Longinus’ 

(1727) Konrat Zif.gler: Das Genesiscitat in der Schrift EIEPI YVOYC. In: Hermes 50, 
1915, pp. 572 - 603. 

(1728) Konrad Burdach: Der Grab Forschungen iiber seinen Ursprung und seinen Zu- 
sammenhang mit der Longinuslegende (Forschungen zur Kirchen- und Geistes- 
geschichte, vol. 14). Stuttgart 1938. 

(1729) Eduard Norden: Das Genesiszitat in der Schrift vom Erhabenen (Abhandlungen der 
deutschen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, Klasse fiir Sprachen, Literatur 
und Kunst, 1954, no. 1). Berlin 1955. 
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(1730) G. P. Goold: A Greek Professorial Circle at Rome. In: Transactions of the American 
Philological Association 92, 1961, pp. 168—192. 

The work 'On the Sublime’ traditionally ascribed to Longinus and dating 
presumably from the first century is the first and, indeed, for several centuries 
only pagan work that quotes (On the Sublime 9. 9), or actually paraphrases, a 
passage from the Bible. Many attempts, inspired by this citation, have been 
made to establish its relationship to Jewish writers, especially since the author is 
one of the very few Roman writers favorably disposed toward the Jews (for he 
praises the style of Genesis 1. 3—10). 

Ziegler (1727) cites parallels between 'Longinus’ and Antiquities 1. 15 and 
1.22-24. 

Burdach (1728), pp. 228—231, discusses the three people named Longinus 
in Josephus (a Roman tribune, War 2. 544; a Roman trooper, War 5. 312; Cas¬ 
sius Longinus, a Roman quaestor, War 1. 180 et passim). To these should be 
added a fourth, Titus Pompeius Longinus (Ant. 14. 229, 238). He concludes 
that the name Longinus does not come first from the 'Acta Pilati’ ('Gospel of 
Nicodemus’) of the fifth century but from Josephus or from his sources. 

Norden (1729) cites more parallels both with Philo and Josephus. He sug¬ 
gests that the philosopher of chapter 44 of the treatise is Philo and dates the essay 
in 41, the year in which Philo headed the Alexandrian Jewish delegation to 
Caligula in Rome. He could just an easily, we might comment, have identified 
'Longinus’ with Philo himself, since there are a number of similarities in their 
choice of words. 

Goold (1730) properly objects to Norden’s daring hypothesis and notes 
that the citation from Genesis in 'Longinus’ is paralleled by the surprisingly 
close wording in Josephus (Ant. 1. 27). When examined more closely, however, 
this parallel, as indeed the others mentioned by Norden, is hardly distinctive. 
Josephus, in his interest in improving his style, may have studied 'Longinus’, 
but if so the influence on his style and vocabulary is not great. 


18.16: The Testament (Assumption) of Moses 

(1731) Jonathan A. Goldstein: The Testament of Moses: Its Content, Its Origin, and Its 
Attestation in Josephus. In: George W. E. Nickelsburg, Jr., Studies on the Testa¬ 
ment of Moses (Septuagint and Cognate Studies, 4). Cambridge, Mass. 1973. Pp. 44— 
52. 

(1731a) David M. Rhoads: The Assumption of Moses and Jewish History: 4 B.C. —A.D. 48. 
In: George W. E. Nickelsburg, Jr., ed.. Studies on the Testament of Moses: 
Seminar Papers (Society of Biblical Literature, Pseudepigrapha Group, 1973). Mis¬ 
soula, Montana 1973. Pp. 53 — 58. 

(1731b) Francis Loftus: The Martyrdom of the Galilean Troglodytes (B.J. i. 312 — 3; A. xiv. 
429—30). A Suggested Traditionsgeschichte. In: Jewish Quarterly Review 66, 1976, 
pp. 212-223. 

Goldstein (1731) notes that in War 4. 288, Josephus says that there was 
an ancient prophecy that Jerusalem would be subject to civil strife, and that Jews 
would first defile the Temple, which would be burnt by the Jews’ opponents. 
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Although, says Josephus, the Zealots did not disbelieve this, they voluntarily ful¬ 
filled it. Goldstein suggests that Josephus’ basis for this saying, otherwise un¬ 
known, was the 'Testament of Moses’ (which he dates in 167/166 B.C.E.), 
which predicts that high priests will defile the Temple, that there will be dis¬ 
sension in Jerusalem (5. 2 — 6), and that part of the Temple will be burnt (6. 9). 
Goldstein finds another allusion to the Testament in Antiquities 12. 256, 
which mentions crucifixion as a punishment for violating the ban on circumcision, 
a fact not found in Josephus’ presumed source, I Maccabees, but to be found in the 
Testament of Moses 8. 1. We may comment that the motifs of predictions ex 
eventu, and especially the language, are not sufficiently distinctive to make a 
case for borrowing. Crucifixion as a punishment seems merely to be Josephus’ 
Romanization of his narrative. 

Rhoads (1731a) objects to Schurer’s view that the author of the 
'Assumption of Moses’ was a Zealot. Such a conclusion is due to the fact that 
Schurer found it impossible to place him within the other three sects and is 
based upon the outmoded view that first-century Judaism was divided into 
merely four sects. He says that the closest parallel to Taxo, who in the work (9. 
1—7) prefers death to active resistance for himself and his seven sons, is the 
Jews who bared their throats to Pilate’s henchmen in protest against the intro¬ 
duction of the imperial standards into Jerusalem (War 2. 174). A more likely 
parallel, we may suggest, is the story of Hannah and her seven sons (II Mac¬ 
cabees 7). 

Loftus (1731b) concludes that Josephus’ account (War 1. 312 — 313 and 
Ant. 14. 429—430) of the Galilean rebel who in 37 B.C.E. killed his seven sons, 
wife, and himself so as to avoid capture by Herod has a closer parallel in the 
account of Taxo and his seven sons in the 'Assumption of Moses’ (9. 1 — 7) than 
in the account of the martyrdom of the mother and her seven sons in II Mac¬ 
cabees 7 and IV Maccabees. Both branches of the tradition, says Loftus, 
probably stem from a folktale influenced by Jeremiah 15. 9. Josephus, he says, 
may have been influenced by either the Maccabean version or by the 'Assump¬ 
tion of Moses’, though it is highly unlikely that Josephus was influenced directly 
by II Maccabees. We may, however, comment that the only parallels are that 
Taxo had seven sons and that he told them to die rather than to transgress com¬ 
mands of G-d; in fact, in Josephus there is no religious element but only a polit¬ 
ical aspect. 


18.17: Philo (see also 2.15) 

(1732) Howard L. Goodhart and Erwin R. Goodenough: A General Bibliography of 
Philo Judaeus. In: Erwin R. Goodenough, The Politics of Philo Judaeus. Practice 
and Theory. New Haven 1938. Pp. 125—348. 

(1733) Louis H. Feldman: Scholarship on Philo and Josephus (1937—1962). New York 
1963. 

(1734) Earle Hilgert: A Bibliography of Philo Studies, 1963 — 1970. In: Studia Philonica 1, 
1972, pp. 57-71. 
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(1735) Earle Hilgert: A Bibliography of Philo Studies in 1971 with Additions for 1963— 
1970. In: Studia Philonica 2, 1973, pp. 51—54. [See infra, p. 936.J 

(1736) Emil Schurer, rev.: Heinrich Bloch, Die Quellen des Josephus. In: Theologische 
Literaturzeitung 4, 1879, pp. 567—572. 

(1737) Norman Bentwich: Philo-Judaeus of Alexandria. Philadelphia 1910. 

(1738) Moses Hadas: A History of Greek Literature. New York 1950. 

(1739) Jacques C. Menard: Philon d’Alexandrie . . . Ill: Les rapports de Philon avec le 
judaisme palestinien et Josephe. In: Louis Pirot, Andre Robert, Henri Cazelles, 
Andre Feuillet, edd., Supplement au Dictionnaire de la Bible. Vol. 7, 1966, pp. 
1299-1304. 

(1740) Isaak Heinemann: Moses. In: August Pauly and Georg Wissowa, edd., Real- 
encyclopadie der klassischen Altertumswissenschaft 16.1, 1935, cols. 359—375. 

(1741) Isaak Heinemann: Josephus’ Method in the Presentation of Jewish Antiquities (in 
Hebrew). In: Zion 5, 1940, pp. 180—203. 

(1742) Isaak Heinemann: The Methods of the Aggadah (in Hebrew). Jerusalem 1949—50, 
1954, 1970. 

(1743) A. D. Doyle: Pilate’s Career and the Date of the Crucifixion. In: Journal of Theological 
Studies 42, 1941, pp. 190—193. 

(1744) Edith Mary Smallwood, ed.: Philonis Alexandrini Legatio ad Gaium. Leiden 1961. 

(1745) Pieter J. Sijpesteijn: The Legationes ad Gaium. In: Journal of Jewish Studies 15, 
1964, pp. 87-96. 

(1746) Johann A. B. Lutterbeck: Die neutestamentlichen Lehrbegriffe oder Unter- 
suchungen iiber das Zeitalter der Religionswende, die Vorstufen des Christenthums 
und die erste Gestaltung desselben. Ein Handbuch fur alteste Dogmengeschichte und 
systematische Exegese des neuen Testamentes. Vol. 2. Mainz 1852. 

(1747) Carl Siegfried: Philo von Alexandria als Ausleger des Alten Testaments. Jena 1875. 

(1748) Henry St. John Thackeray, ed. and trans.: Josephus, vol. 4, Jewish Antiquities, 
Books I —IV (Loeb Classical Library). London 1930. 

(1749) Salomo Rappaport: Agada und Exegese bei Flavius Josephus. Wien 1930. 

(1750) Jean Danielou: La symbolique du temple de Jerusalem chez Philon et Josephe. In: 
Le symbolisme cosmique des monuments religieux. Actes de la conference Inter¬ 
nationale qui a eu sous les auspices de l’ls. M.E.O. a Rome, Avril — Mai 1955 (Serie 
orientale, no. 14). Roma, Istituto italiano per il medio ed estremo oriente 1957. Pp. 
83-90. 

(1751) Ursula Fruchtel: Die kosmologischen Vorstellungen bei Philo von Alexandrien: 
ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der Genesisexegese. Leiden 1968. 

(1752) Erwin R. Goodenough: The Menorah among the Jews of the Roman World. In: 
Hebrew Union College Annual 23.2, 1950—51, pp. 449—492. 

(1753) Martin McNamara: The New Testament and the Palestinian Targum to the Penta¬ 
teuch. Rome 1966. 

(1754) Louis Ginzberg: The Legends of the Jews. Vol. 6. Philadelphia 1928. 

(1755) Erwin R. Goodenough: By Light, Light. New Haven 1935. 

(1756) Erwin R. Goodenough: Jewish Symbols in the Greco-Roman Period. Vol. 4, New 
York 1954. Vol. 8, New York 1958. 

(1757) Joshua Amir: Explanations of Hebrew Names in Philo (in Hebrew). In: Tarbiz 31, 
1961-62, p. 297. 

(1758) A. Hanson: Philo’s Etymologies. In: Journal of Theological Studies 18, 1967, pp. 
128-139. 

(1759) Julien Weill, ed.: Antiquites judaiques, Livres I —V. In: Theodore Reinach. ed., 
CEuvres completes de Flavius Josephe traduits en fran^ais. Paris 1900. 

(1760) Samuel Sandmel: Philo’s Place in Judaism: A Study of Conceptions of Abraham in 
Jewish Literature. Cincinnati 1956. 

(1761) Dieter Georgi: Die Gegner des Paulus im 2. Korintherbrief. Studien zur religiosen 
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Propaganda in der Spatantike (Wissenschaftliche Monographien zum Alten und 
Neuen Testament, 11). Neukirchen 1964. Esp. pp. 83—187. 

(1762) Geza Vermes: La figure de Moise au tournant des Deux Testaments. In: Henri 
Cazelles et al., Moise l’homme de l’alliance. Paris 1955. P. 88. 

(1763) Wayne A. Meeks: The Prophet-King: Moses Traditions and the Johannine Christol- 
ogy (Supplements to Novum Testamentum, 14). Leiden 1967. 

(1764) David L. Tiede: The Charismatic Figure as Miracle Worker. Diss., Ph.D., Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass. 1970. Published (Society of Biblical Literature, Disserta¬ 
tion Series, no. 1): Missoula, Montana 1972. 

(1765) Franos H. Colson and George H. Whitaker, edd. and trans.: Philo. 10 volumes 
(Loeb Classical Library). London 1929—62. 

(1766) Franos H. Colson, ed. and trans.: Philo, vol. 6 (Loeb Classical Library). London 
1935. 

(1767) Isidore Levy: La Legende de Pythagore de Grece en Palestine. Paris 1927. 

(1768) Isidore Levy: Recherches esseniennes et pythagoriciennes (Centres de recherches 
d’histoire et de philologie de la IVe section de l’Tcole pratique des hautes etudes, III: 
Hautes etudes du monde greco-romain, 1). Geneve 1965. 

(1769) Isaak Heinemann: Philons griechische und judische Bildung. Breslau 1932; rpt. Hil- 
desheim 1962. 

(1770) Samuel Belkin: Philo and the Oral Law (Harvard Semitic Series, 11). Cambridge, 
Mass. 1940. 

(1771) Franos H. Colson, ed. and trans.: Philo, vol. 9 (Loeb Classical Library). London 
1941. 

(1771a) Wilfred L. Knox: Pharisaism and Hellenism. In: Herbert M. J. Loewe, ed., The 
Contact of Pharisaism with Other Cultures. London 1937; rpt. New York 1969. Pp. 
59-111. 

(1771b) Bertil Gartner: The Areopagus Speech and Natural Revelation. Trans, by Carolyn 
H. King. Diss. Uppsala (Acta Seminarii Neotestamentici Upsaliensis, 21). Uppsala 
1955. 

(1771c) Arno Borst: Der Turmbau von Babel. Geschichte der Meinungen iiber Ursprung 
und Vielfalt der Sprachen und Volker. 4 vols. Stuttgart 1957—63. 

(1771 d) Victor C. Pfitzner: Paul and the Agon Motif. Traditional Athletic Imagery in Paul¬ 
ine Literature. Leiden 1967. 

(1771e) R. J. McKelvey: The New Temple. The Church in the New Testament (Oxford 
Theological Monographs, vol. 3). Oxford 1969. 

(1771 f) Antonio V. Nazzaro: Recenti studi filoniani (1963 — 70). Napoli s. a. [1973], 

(1771 g) Andre Pelletier, trans. and ed.: Les CEuvres de Philon d’Alexandrie, 32: Legatio ad 
Gaium, Paris 1972. 

( 1771 h) Bernard S. Jackson: Essays in Jewish and Comparative Legal History (Studies in 
Judaism in Late Antiquity, vol. 10, ed. Jacob Neusner). Leiden 1975. 

( 1771 i) Samuel Sandmel: Philo of Alexandria: An Introduction. New York 1979. 

(1771 j) Per Bilde: The Roman Emperor Gaius (Caligula)’s Attempt to Erect His Statue in 
the Temple of Jerusalem. In: Studia Theologica 32, 1978, pp. 67—93. 

(1771k) David M. Hay: What Is Proof? — Rhetorical Verification in Philo, Josephus, and 
Quintilian. In: Paul J. Achtemeier, ed., Society of Biblical Literature 1979 Seminar 
Papers, vol. 2. Missoula, Montana 1979. Pp. 87—100. 

(17711) James E. Crouch: The Origin and Intention of the Colossian Haustafel (Forschun- 
gen zur Religion und Literaturdes Alten und Neuen Testaments, 109). Diss. Tubingen. 
Published: Gottingen 1972. 

(1771m) Clemens Thoma: Christliche Theologie des Judentums. Aschaffenburg 1978. 

There is hardly an author for whom we have such exhaustive bibliographies 
as for Philo. Goodhart and Goodenough (1732) cover the period until 1937, 
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subdividing the field into many areas, though without annotations. I (1733) 
continue this work through 1962, with further subdivisions and with annota¬ 
tions. Hilgert (1734) (1735) (1735a) (1735b) (1735c) (1735d) brings the work up 
through 1978, though without annotations. And yet, none of these bibliographical 
studies has an entry on the relationship of Josephus to Philo; and one must search 
through them for brief scattered references to the subject. 

A priori one would assume that Josephus used the work of Philo, who died 
when Josephus was a child, as a source for certain political events also described by 
Philo, for his interpretation of the Bible in the first half of the 'Antiquities’, and 
for the survey of Jewish law in the third and fourth books of the Antiquities and 
in the second book of 'Against Apion’. Actually Josephus mentions Philo in 
only one passage (Ant. 18. 259—260), where he refers to him as “no novice in 
philosophy” and as the head of a delegation of Alexandrian Jews to the Emperor 
Caligula to answer the charges of Apion. He nowhere indicates that he used any 
of his works. 

Most scholars who have dealt with the question assert that Josephus did use 
Philo’s works. Schurer (1736), for example, attempts to prove dependence. 
Bentwich (1737), pp. 220—222, asserts that Josephus knew at least part of 
Philo’s works, notably 'De Vita Mosis’ and the 'Hypotheticab Hadas (1738), 
pp. 237—239, says that Philo was one of Josephus’ sources for the early books 
of the 'Antiquities’ since both deal with Biblical exegesis. Menard (1739) 
carefully explores their relations at some length. 

Only Heinemann (1740), p. 375, among major modern scholars, finds no 
evidence for dependence. He (1741), upon comparing Josephus and Philo, 
concludes that both drew in general upon the same sources, both were apolo¬ 
getic, and both were positively disposed to Greek culture, but that they differed 
in that Philo adopted the allegorical method. Heinemann (1742) continues this 
contrast between Josephus and Philo, who, he stresses, was not an historian but 
a religious allegorist and an expounder of texts. 

As already indicated, where Philo and Josephus cover the same historical 
incidents, there appear to be discrepancies. Thus Philo’s account of the intro¬ 
duction of the aniconic shields by the procurator Pontius Pilate into Jerusalem 
differs from Josephus’ version of the introduction of the standards with their 
images (Ant. 18. 55 — 59) in a number of respects, so that most scholars regard 
them as two distinct incidents, as Doyle (1743) agrees. 

Again there are discrepancies between Philo’s account of the embassy to 
Gaius Caligula and that of Josephus (Ant. 18.257—260). Thus, for example, 
Philo (Legatio 370) mentions that there were five Jewish envoys, whereas Jo¬ 
sephus (Ant. 18. 257) says that there were three Jews and three Greeks. Small¬ 
wood (1744) for good reason declares a preference for Philo since he was a 
participant; Josephus’ account, she says, has fairy-tale elements, and Josephus’ 
chronology is unacceptable. Sijpesteijn (1745) suggests that Josephus’ statement 
that there were three Jewish envoys may be due to the fact that he knew that Isi- 
doros and Lampon were in Rome in 38 to bring an action against the deposed 
prefect Flaccus, and that they were joined by the notorious Apion; hence he 
concluded that there must have been three Jewish envoys as well. 
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Similarities between Philo and Josephus in their philosophical and religious 
teachings were already noted by Lutterbeck (1746). 

Siegfried (1747), in particular, followed by Thackeray (1748), p. xiii, 
notes how closely the preface to the 'Antiquities’ (1. 1 — 17) resembles Philo’s 
introduction to 'De Opificio Mundi’ (1—12). 

Rappaport (1749) is sure that Josephus used Philo for his interpretation of 
the Bible. Both Philo (De Opificio Mundi 1 — 3) and Josephus (Ant. 1.21), for 
example, offer substantially the same reason why the account of creation pre¬ 
cedes that of the giving of the commandments in the Torah, namely to mould 
the minds to obedience of those who were to receive the laws. A similar view, 
we may comment, is found in the Talmudic-Midrashic tradition (cf. Tanhuma 
Bereshith [ed. Buber] 11; Midrash Song of Songs Rabbah 1 on 1.4; Genesis 
Rabbah 1.2); and both may have derived it from there. 

Josephus shares with Philo, as Danielou (1750) and Fruchtel (1751), pp. 
98—100, have shown, an allegorical interpretation of the Bible, so that, for 
example, they look upon the divisions of the Tabernacle (Ant. 3. 181; cf. Philo, 
Quaestiones in Exodum 2. 85, De Vita Mosis 2. 88) into three parts as symbolic 
of earth, the sea, and heaven; the twelve loaves of shewbread as symbolic of the 
twelve months (Ant. 3. 182; cf. Philo, De Specialibus Legibus 1. 172); the seven- 
branched candlestick as symbolic of the seven planets (Ant. 3. 182; cf. Philo, 
Quis Rerum Divinarum Heres 45—46; Quaestiones in Exodum 2. 73, 75); the 
four materials of which the tapestries were woven as symbols of the four 
elements (Ant. 3. 183; cf. Philo, De Vita Mosis 2. 88, Quaestiones in Exodum 
2. 85); the high priest’s garments as symbolic of earth, heaven, lightning, the 
ocean, sun, moon, the signs of the zodiac, etc. (Ant. 3. 184—187; cf. Philo, 
Quaestiones in Exodum 2. 112 — 114, 117—120). 

Goodenough (1752) concludes that Philo and Josephus present allegories 
of the menorah to integrate the current astralism into Judaism. He notes that 
Josephus agrees with Philo in interpreting the Tabernacle in cosmic terms but 
that he disagrees in details. But, we may comment, allegory was widespread 
both in the Greek and Jewish traditions at the time of Josephus; and parallels to 
some of these interpretations may be found not only in Philo, but also in rabbinic 
midrashim and in Targum Jonathan, as McNamara (1753), pp. 194 — 195, 
remarks, and even, as Thackeray (1748), p. 403, note b, indicates, in the Samar¬ 
itan liturgy. 

And yet, despite Goodenough, there is no conclusive evidence that Jo¬ 
sephus is setting forth a common interpretation of the Menorah, since the fact 
that it appears in the rabbinic midrashim indicates rabbinic, and not necessarily 
popular, knowledge. 

The fact that in some of their symbolic interpretations Philo and Josephus 
stand alone, as Ginzberg (1754), p. 68, note 353, points out, is, we may com¬ 
ment, seemingly strong evidence of Josephus’ knowledge of Philo, though it is 
always possible that Josephus had access to now-lost midrashim. Still, as 
Goodenough (1755), p. 99, (1756), vol. 4, pp. 82 and 86—88, and vol. 8, 
pp. 212—213, comments, even here, in the symbolic explanation of the priestly 
cult, where there are some striking agreements, there are also so many details 
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where there is disagreement that Josephus seems to have used another source as 
well. Perhaps, we may suggest, they both drew on a common source. The fact, 
beautifully illustrated by Goodenough, that Jewish art of this period shows 
such symbolic interpretations would indicate that these interpretations are not 
personal ones but rather were widely current. Hence we must disagree with 
McNamara (1753), who thinks that the symbolism represents the influence of 
Hellenism on the learned class rather than on everyday Judaism: indeed, the 
appearance of such motifs in art shows that they reflect what Goodenough has 
called popular Judaism. 

The fact that Josephus and Philo have similar interpretations of such proper 
names as Abel (Ant. 1.52; Philo, De migratione Abrahami 74) and Ishmael 
(Ant. 1. 190; Philo, De mutatione nominum 202), which Siegfried (1747) also 
cites as indicating borrowing, may be due, we may reply, to mutual dependence 
on onomastica such as have been found in Egypt and described by Amir (1757) 
and Hanson (1758). 

Thackeray (1748), p. 88, note a, following Weill (1759), calls attention 
to what he terms a striking parallel between Antiquities 1. 177 and Philo, De 
Abrahamo 233, describing Abraham’s rout of the Assyrians. Philo, like Jo¬ 
sephus, in an extra-Biblical detail, says that Abraham attacked at night while the 
men were preparing to go to sleep, slaying some in their beds. But, as Sandmel 
(1760), p. 64, has commented, Philo does not speak, as does Josephus, of the 
drunkenness of the Assyrians nor of those who flee, and, above all, Philo insists 
that Abraham trusted not in his small force but in G-d, whereas for Josephus it 
is a personal triumph of generalship by Abraham himself. In this respect Philo is 
closer to the rabbinic point of view, which stresses that Abraham’s victory was 
really a victory for G-d. We may conclude by suggesting that both Philo and 
Josephus had access to earlier midrashic traditions; the differences in detail and 
in language are too great to warrant a hypothesis of borrowing. Sandmel, 
pp. 59—77, notes a few other similarities between Philo and Josephus but wisely 
refrains from postulating dependence, and in this he is followed by Georgi 
(1761), p. 96. 

Vermes (1762) contends that Josephus’ portrait of Moses is identical with 
the Palestinian tradition rather than with the Alexandrian Philonic tradition, 
though it is dressed in Greek. 

Meeks (1763), pp. 131 — 146, contends that the structure of the Moses story 
which was provided for Josephus by the Hellenistic tradition goes far beyond 
mere 'clothing’. He also contends that the Palestinian tradition itself was far 
from untouched by Greek influence. He notes similarities with Philo’s version, 
particularly in Josephus’ account of the end of Moses’ life and in his account of 
Sinai; but he also remarks that Josephus, in contrast to Philo, denies to Moses 
the high priesthood and exalts Aaron at Moses’ expense. 

Tiede (1764) asserts that Josephus is close to Philo in his portrayal of 
Moses in downgrading miraculous aspects and in ascribing to him virtues which 
are prized by non-Jews. 

Colson and Whitaker (1765) in their notes call attention to a number of 
similarities between Philo and Josephus (see Index, vol. 10, p. 460, s.v. Jo- 
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sephus). To Colson (1766), pp. 608 — 609, the parallel between Philo, De Vita 
Mosis 2. 114 and 132 and War 5.235 describing the inscription of the Tetra- 
grammaton on the golden plate on the high priest’s crown is “the strongest 
evidence I have yet seen of Josephus’ use of his predecessor”; but we may 
comment that this agrees with the Biblical description (Exodus 28. 36—38, 
39. 30—31), as amplified by the rabbis (Shabbath 63b). The fact that Philo and 
Josephus mention only the Tetragrammaton as being inscribed there is not 
necessarily inconsistent with the Biblical-Talmudic tradition, which mentions 
that the words “Holy to the L-rd” (Tetragrammaton) was there inscribed, since 
the key word is the Tetragrammaton, which is what Philo and Josephus focus 
upon. Moreover, Philo and Josephus are not unique in noting that the Tetra¬ 
grammaton was inscribed there, for the Letter of Aristeas 98 has a similar indi¬ 
cation. Since Josephus definitely knew Aristeas, as his close paraphrase (Ant. 
12. 11 — 118) shows, he might have derived this from Aristeas, though, more 
likely, he is drawing upon personal knowledge as a priest, as well as on the 
Biblical statement. 

Much discussion in recent years has centered on Josephus’ indebtedness in 
Book 2 of 'Against Apion’ to Philo’s fragmentary 'Hypothetica’. Levy (1767), pp. 
211—225, (1768), pp. 51—56, notes a number of similarities. He finds that both 
Against Apion 2.213 and Hypothetica 7.9 are similar to Pythagoreanism; we 
may comment, however, that what Levy calls Pythagoreanism he should term 
Neo-Pythagoreanism; and such a writer as Iamblichus may have been influenced 
indirectly by Philo. In addition, Levy notes similarities between Against Apion 
2. 205 and Philo’s De Specialibus Legibus 3. 205 and between Against Apion 
2. 203 and De Specialibus Legibus 3. 63. 

Heinemann (1769), pp. 529-530, denies that Josephus used Philo’s 'Hypo¬ 
thetica’, urging that the coincidences are not sufficiently numerous or distinctive 
to warrant such a conclusion: he prefers to postulate a common source when 
they agree. 

Belkin (1770), pp. 22—25, asserts that Philo knew more about Palestinian 
law than did Josephus: thus, for example, with regard to the Jubilee, which was 
no longer practiced in Palestine during his time, Josephus is wrong and Philo is 
right. As to 'Against Apion’ and 'Hypothetica’, either, he says, both are based 
on some Alexandrian source or the former is directly dependent on the latter. 
Thus, for example, in both of them the violation of any of the commandments is 
deemed a capital offense. Similarly, in Against Apion 2. 213, Josephus mentions 
a law which has no direct Biblical or Talmudic parallel, that Jews are forbidden to 
destroy animals which flee for refuge to one’s home; there is an almost exact 
parallel in the 'Hypothetica’. 

Colson (1771), in his notes, especially p. 409, on the 'Hypothetica’, 
independently remarks on the striking similarity between this work and 'Against 
Apion’. In addition to similarities in interpretations of points of Jewish law, 
Colson, pp. 514—516, also cites similarities between Philo’s account of the 
Essenes in the Hypothetica 11. 1 — 18 and Quod Omnis Probus Liber Sit 75—91 
and Josephus’ "War’, Book 2. That Josephus, however, we may conclude, did 
not use Philo as a source for the Essenes seems clear from the considerable 
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amount of additional detail in Josephus, as well as from some differences noted 
below in the discussion of the Essenes. In fact, since Josephus himself spent some 
time with the Essenes (Life 11), we may assume that his chief source was personal 
experience. 

Knox (1771a), p. 79, finds the symbolism of Aaron’s robes (Ant. 3. 183ff.) 
as being parallel to Philo, De Vita Mosis 2. 117—135. The conception that the 
whole cosmos is the robe of G-d is Platonic and Stoic; the whole train of 
thought is alien to Judaism, but it is introduced to show that Judaism is aware of 
the truth that G-d is immanent in the whole of creation. 

Gartner (1771b), pp. 116—133, compares the concept of the knowledge 
of G-d in Philo, in the Wisdom of Solomon, and in Josephus. He finds 
(pp. 215—217) that Josephus (Apion 2. 190) uses the terms abtapKEia, axaga- 
^ta, and &Jtd0eia in the same way as Plato and Philo. 

Borst (1771c), vol. 1, pp. 170—173, concludes that Josephus sought 
through conjectures to emend the obscurities which Philo sought to explain 
through allegory. The table of nations in Josephus does not contain all con¬ 
temporary peoples because the Bible for him has antiquarian rather than actual 
interest, and it is for him even less than for Philo the book of books. 

Pfitzner ( 1771 d), pp. 69—72, concludes that Josephus’ usage of the 
vocabulary of athletic contests conforms to that of Hellenistic Judaism, as seen 
in Philo and in IV Maccabees. He declines to postulate dependence upon Philo, 
though we may indicate that the coincidences in their descriptions of the Essenes 
and in their application of symbolism to the Bible make such an hypothesis 
quite possible. 

McKelvey (1771 e) notes a parallel between Josephus (Apion 2. 193) and 
Philo (De Specialibus Legibus 1. 67), namely the argument that since G-d is one, 
there should also be only one Temple. 

Nazzaro (1771 f), pp. 76—77, discusses the relationship and differences be¬ 
tween Josephus’ 'Against Apion’ and Philo’s 'Hypothetica’. 

Pelletier (1771 g), pp. 371 — 377, presents a systematic comparison be¬ 
tween Philo and Josephus on the scandal of the shields. He attempts to reduce 
the difference by searching the indirect tradition, as represented especially by 
Origen and Eusebius. He concludes that Philo has presented in Legatio ad 
Gaium 299—302 the recollection of an episode during the procuratorship of 
Pilate which Josephus has ignored or has deliberately passed over in silence. We 
may, however, comment that Origen and Eusebius are elsewhere guilty of con¬ 
fusion in citing Josephus, and that they are of limited value in such a matter. 

Jackson (1771h) concludes that the account of Jewish law in Book 4 of the 
'Antiquities’ agrees with Philo in two basic characteristics: first, it is an account 
of Mosaic law that he declares that he provides, so that many of the supple¬ 
mentary issues which concerned the rabbis are not raised at all, and second, it is 
written with semi-apologetic objectives. 

Sandmel (1771 i), pp. 23—24, sees no direct connection between Philo and 
Josephus, 'Against Apion’ 2. He remarks that it is necessary to regard the 
'Legum Allegoria’ of Philo as a unified entity and something quite beyond the 
random, disparate, individual allegorical items found in Josephus and in rabbinic 
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literature. Sandmel, p. 186, presumes that haggadic and halachic materials 
available to Josephus were likewise available to Philo; but we may remark that 
while this is possible it would appear that at best Philo had a useless know¬ 
ledge of Hebrew and had little or no contact with the Palestinian rabbis, none of 
whom he mentions by name. 

Bilde (1771 j) notes that while Philo’s portrait of Petronius is like that of 
his other schematic figures, Josephus’ Petronius changes his character from 
being loyal to defying imperial orders and is thus more credible. As to chronol¬ 
ogy, Philo (Legatio ad Gaium 249) is inconsistent in speaking of crops and the 
fruits of trees (i.e. early and late summer) at the same time; Josephus, on the 
other hand, is not confused in setting the time as the summer of 40. 

Hay (1771k) notes the similarity between Philo’s 'In Flaccum’ and Jo¬ 
sephus’ 'Against Apion’ both in fundamental religious ideas and in types of 
apologetic argument. He considers the possibility that Josephus may have had 
some knowledge of the writings of Philo, but concludes that the similarities 
derive from the fact that both drew on a common body of Hellenistic Jewish 
apologetic and followed similar conventions of contemporary pagan rhetoric. 
Both works were intended primarily for pagans. 

Crouch (17711), pp. 84—101, compares Josephus, 'Against Apion’ with 
Philo’s 'Hypothetica’ and Pseudo-Phocylides. 

Thoma (1771m), in a popular work, pp. 128—130, deals with Messianic 
theology in Josephus and Philo. 


18.18: Pseudo-Philo’s 'Biblical Antiquities’ 

(1772) Abraham Spiro: Samaritans, Tobiads, and Judahites in Pseudo-Philo. In: Pro¬ 
ceedings of the American Academy for Jewish Research 20, 1951, pp. 279—355. 
(1773) Carolyn Osiek and Ed. Rewolinski: Liber Antiquitatum Biblicarum Pseudo- 
Philonis: The Joshua Narrative XX—XXIV. In: New Testament Seminar of Prof. 
John Strugnell, Harvard Divinity School, Cambridge, Mass. Fall 1971. No. 3. 
Unpublished. 

(1774) Louis H. Feldman: Prolegomenon. In reissue of: Montague R. James, The 
Biblical Antiquities of Philo. New York 1971. Pp. vii—clxix. 

(1775) Louis H. Feldman: Epilegomenon to Pseudo-Philo’s Liber Antiquitatum Biblicarum 
(LAB). In: Journal of Jewish Studies 25, 1974, pp. 305 — 312. 

(1776) Joseph Heinemann: 210 Years of Egyptian Exile: A Study in Midrashic Chronology. 

In: Journal of Jewish Studies 22, 1971, pp. 19 — 30. 

(1776a) Roger le Deaut: Aspects de l’intercession dans le Judai'sme ancien. In: Journal for 
the Study of Judaism 1, 1970, pp. 35—57. 

It is not possible to date precisely the original of the 'Biblical Antiquities’ 
ascribed to Philo but almost surely not by him. Most scholars, however, assign 
a date in the first century, after the destruction of the Temple. 

Spiro (1772) notes that though Josephus has made a number of adjust¬ 
ments in his portrait of Joshua, his modifications, as compared with Pseudo- 
Philo’s, are clumsy. He focusses, in particular, on Josephus’ polemic against the 
Samaritans, which, he concludes, is sometimes in agreement with Pseudo- 
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Philo’s and at other times not. Spiro explains the differences between Josephus 
and Pseudo-Philo by suggesting that both may have drawn on many sources. 

Osiek and Rewolinski (1773) contrast Pseudo-Philo’s tendentious altera¬ 
tion of events reflecting doctrinal considerations and Josephus’ rather rigorous 
adherence to the Biblical account in his non-theologically motivated history. 

I (1774), pp. lviii —lxvi, and (1775) have noted a total of thirty instances 
where parallels between Pseudo-Philo and Josephus are to be found in no other 
extant work (one correction may be noted: on p. lix, line 16, for AJ 9. 199ff. 
read A/4. 114ff.); in addition, I note fifteen cases where Josephus is not alone in 
agreeing with this work and where both may reflect a common tradition. To be 
sure, I also note thirty-six instances where they disagree. One such instance is 
discussed by Heinemann (1776), who notes that according to the Antiquities 
2. 318, in agreement with Pirke de-Rabbi Eliezer 48 (who explains the difference 
as being due to the fact that five years before Jacob descended to Egypt Menas- 
seh and Ephraim, the ancestors of two tribes, were born to Joseph), the 
Israelites spent 215 years in Egypt, whereas according to the Biblical Antiquities 
9. 3, as well as the Midrash (Genesis Rabbah 91.2), they spent 210 years there. 
In this instance Josephus interestingly agrees with the Samaritan midrash 
'Memar Marqah’. 

In general, the 'Biblical Antiquities’ agrees more with the rabbinic position 
than does Josephus. Though it would be a mistake to regard Josephus as Pseudo- 
Philo’s source or vice versa, there are, we must assert, enough coincidences, 
some of them uncanny, to regard it as likely that both Josephus and the 'Biblical 
Antiquities’ used a common source. 

Le Deaut (1776a), pp. 41—46, notes the similarities between Josephus 
(Ant. 1. 96, 1. 222 — 236, and 11. 326) and Pseudo-Philo’s 'Biblical Antiquities’ 
(33.5) on the subject of intervention with G-d through prayer in favor of some¬ 
one. 

18.19: Sallust 

(1777) Henry St. John Thackeray: Josephus the Man and the Historian. New York 1929; 
rpt. 1967. 

(1778) Beniamin Nadel: Jozef Flawiusz a terminologia rzymskiej inwektywy politycznej 
(in Polish, with Latin summary: = Josephus Flavius and the Terminology of Roman 
Political Invective). In: Eos 56, 1966, pp. 256— 272. 

(1779) Shaye J. D. Cohen: Josephus in Galilee and Rome: His Vita and Development as a 
Historian. Diss., Ph.D., Columbia University, New York 1975. Publ.: Leiden 1979. 

Thackeray (1 777), pp. 119—120, had already compared briefly the 
blackened portrait of John of Gischala in Josephus (War 2. 585—589 and 4. 85) 
with Sallust’s blackened portrait of Catiline (De Catilinae Conjuratione 5). 

Nadel (1778) goes further and argues that Josephus drew upon Sallust and 
upon the orations of Cicero for his invective against the revolutionaries. 

Cohen (1779), however, rightly remarks that Josephus is using stock 
formulae in describing political opponents, and that, in fact, he employs similar 
language not only for John but also for Jeroboam (Ant. 8. 209). 
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19.0: Josephus’ Outlook on Judaism: General 

(1780) Tames A. Montgomery: The Religion of Flavius Josephus. In: Jewish Quarterly 
Review 11, 1920-21, pp. 277-305. 

(1781) Adolf Schlatter: Die Theologie des Judentums nach dem Bericht des Josefus. 
Giitersloh 1932. 

(1782) Simon Davis: Race-Relations in Ancient Egypt: Greek, Egyptian, Hebrew, Roman. 
London 1951; New York 1952. 

(1783) Wilhelm Dittmann: Die Auslegung der Urgeschichte (Genesis 1 — 3) im Neuen 
Testament. Gottingen 1953 (microfilm). 

(1784) Alan L. Ponn: The Relationship between Josephus’ View of Judaism and His Con¬ 
ception of Political and Military Power. Rabbinic thesis (typewritten). Hebrew Union 
College, Cincinnati 1961. 

(1785) Nils A. Dahl: Das Volk G-ttes. Eine Untersuchung zum Kirchenbewufitsein des 
Urchristentums. 2nd ed., Darmstadt 1963. 

(1786) Gerhard Delling: Josephus und die heidnischen Religionen. In: Klio 43—45, 1965, 
pp. 263-269. 

(1787) Walter Grundmann: Das paliistinensische Judentum im Zeitraum zwischen der 
Erhebung der Makkabaer und dem Ende des Jiidischen Krieges. in: Johannes 
Leipoldt and Walter Grundmann, edd., Umwelt des Urchristentums. Vol. 1. 
Berlin 1965. Pp. 143—291. 

(1788) Clemens Thoma: Die Weltanschauung des Josephus Flavius dargestellt anhand seiner 
Schilderung des jiidischen Aufstandes gegen Rom (66 — 73 n. Chr.). In: Kairos 11, 
1969, pp. 39-52. 

(1789) Ehrhard Kamlah: Frommigkeit und Tugend: Die Gesetzesapologie des Josephus in c 
Ap 2, 145-295. In: Otto Betz, Klaus FIaacker, Martin Hengel, edd., Josephus- 
Studien: Untersuchungen zu Josephus, dem antiken Judentum und dem Neuen 
Testament, Otto Michel zum 70. Geburtstag gewidmet. Gottingen 1974. Pp. 
220-232. 

(1789a) Gerhard Delling: MONOC ©EOC. In: Theologische Literaturzeitung 77, 1952, 
pp. 469-476. 

(1789b) Fritz Taeger: Charisma. Studien zur Geschichte des antiken Herrscherkultes. 2 
vols. Stuttgart 1957—60. 

(1789c) Paolo Sacchi: Storia del mondo giudaico (Manuali universitari 1: Perlo studio delle 
scienze dell’Antichita. Torino 1976. 

(1789d) Samuel Safrai: The Jewish People in the Days of the Second Temple (in Hebrew). 
Tel-Aviv 1970. Trans, into German by Yehoshua Amir: Das jiidische Volk im 
Zeitalter des Zweiten Tempels. Neukirchen-Vluyn 1978. 

(1789e) David Flusser: The Jewish Religion in the Second Temple Period. In: Michael 
Avi-Yonah and Zvi Baras, edd., Society and Religion in the Second Temple Period 
(World History of the Jewish People, 1.8). Jerusalem 1977. Pp. 3 — 40, 322 — 324. 
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(1789f) Peter Schafer: Studien zur Geschichte und Theologie des rabbinischen Judentums 
(Arbeiten zur Geschichte des antiken Judentums und des Urchristentums, 15). Leiden 
1978. 

(1789g) Emil Schurer: The History of the Jewish People in the Age of Jesus Christ (175 
B.C.-A.D. 135), revised ed. by Geza Vermes, Fergus Millar, and Matthew 
Black, vol. 2. Edinburgh 1979. 

(1789h) Willem C. van Unnik: Flavius Josephus and the Mysteries. In: Maarten J. 
Vermaseren, ed., Studies in Hellenistic Religions (Ttudes preliminaires aux religions 
orientales dans l’empire romain, 78). Leiden 1979. Pp. 244—279. 


For Josephus’ religious views the general survey (sympathetic to Josephus) 
by Montgomery (1780) which stresses Josephus’ loyalty to Judaism is useful. 

The most comprehensive survey of the subject is by Schlatter (1781), 
which has special consideration of Josephus’ views of G-d, the chosen people, 
piety, justice, liberalism, the Pharisees, the Zealots, the Gnostics, Israel and the 
nations, and the world to come. 

Davis (1782), pp. 163—164, in a manifest exaggeration, says that Josephus’ 
summary of the principles of Judaism (Against Apion 2. 145—295) shows a 
masterly grasp of the spirit of true religion and an extraordinary philosophic 
outlook. 

Dittmann (1783), pp. 38—48, concludes that Josephus is strongly 
influenced in what he says and omits about creation and the fall of man by his 
own personality. Josephus, he correctly asserts, is an historian and not a 
theological exegete or philosopher; but, we must add, the fact that Josephus 
makes a point of telling us that he went through the three major sects (Life 
10 — 12) and that he intended to write a work (Ant. 20. 268) on the reasons for 
the commandments in Judaism indicates his great interest in religious matters. 
Dittmann fails to mention the significance of Josephus’ use (Ant. 1. 27) 
of the word ektioev for “he created” (implying creatio ex nihilo) in contrast to the 
Septuagint’s Eitotijoev (implying creatio ex aliquo) in Genesis 1.1. He also fails to 
realize a major motive for Josephus’ changes, namely, to present a Hellenized 
version intelligible and more readily acceptable to his Greek audience. 

Ponn (1784), in a disjointed work, concludes that Josephus utilized 
religious arguments in urging his fellow-countrymen to surrender to the 
Romans, since he regarded the rapid growth of Roman power as clear evidence 
that G-d favored them. He thus expressed in religious terms what he had 
already become convinced of in political terms. He says that the 'Antiquities’ 
and 'Against Apion’ are expressions of religious content which grew out of a 
political need to restore respectability and prestige to the Jews during the 
troubled era of Domitian. Ponn does not go so far as to accuse Josephus of 
insincerity in doing this, but such a conclusion, we may say, is inevitable. 

Dahl (1785), pp. 103 — 104, shows that whereas the Bible views Jewish 
history as Heilsgeschichte, Josephus (Ant. 1. 14, 19 — 20) views it as illustrating 
G-d’s Providential control of history. He avoids (because of his relationship to 
his Roman patrons, we should add) eschatology as far as possible (Ant. 10. 210) 
and regards Messianic movements as bands of robbers. 
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Delling (1786) notes that Josephus went along a tightrope balancing 
between tolerance toward other religions, in that he prohibits blaspheming 
pagan gods and pillaging their temples, and loyalty to Pharisaic Judaism, an 
effective policy in view of the difficult circumstances of the Jews following the 
destruction of the Temple. It is precisely, we may add, this kind of balancing act 
that characterized Josephus politically as well and enabled him, as a kind of Ilya 
Ehrenburg, to survive changes in emperors. 

Grundmann (1787) has a survey of the Jewish religion during this period 
for which he uses Josephus as a major source. 

Thoma (1788) rightly comments on how difficult it is to evaluate Josephus’ 
religious and philosophic views because of the polemic nature of his works and 
his insertion of himself into his writings. This is aggravated by the difference in 
orientation of his two major works, the "War’ being pro-Roman and the 'Antiq¬ 
uities’ being pro-Jewish. Thoma’s assertion, however, that Josephus tends to 
give events a Messianic interpretation is unfounded; in fact, Josephus 
deliberately avoids Messianic implications. 

Kamlah (1789) discusses the special combination of thorough Hellenism 
and Judaism in Josephus’ concept of piety and virtue. 

Delling (1789a) presents a survey of the phrase povog Beog in Hellenistic 
Judaism, and particularly in Philo, Josephus, and the New Testament. This 
formula openly placed Judaism in opposition to pagan polytheism. Josephus 
(Ant. 8, 335, 337) shows the exclusiveness of the Jewish religion and her ethical 
demands. 

Taeger (1789b), vol. 2, pp. 559 — 561, concludes that Josephus participated 
in the beliefs and superstitions of his people and of his time. We may, however, 
remark that he is skeptical of miracles or, at least, sometimes leaves the matter to 
his readers. 

Sacchi (1789c) presents a historical survey of the major themes of 
pre-Christian Jewish theology down to the time of Jesus. He stresses such 
topics as epistemology, fate and free will, ethical issues, the Messiah, salvation, 
the immortality of the soul, and the resurrection of the body. 

Safrai (1789d) surveys the social and religious history of the Jews during 
the period between the return from the Babylonian captivity to the Arab 
conquest. He gives particular attention to proselytism, to Torah in the life of the 
people, to messianism, to prayer, and to the Temple cult. 

Flusser (1789e) surveys the sources for our knowledge of religious trends 
during the period of the Second Temple and the major beliefs and practices. 

Schafer (1789f) has several essays on the beliefs of rabbinic Judaism in 
which a number of references are made to Josephus and to other extra-rabbinic 
sources. 

The long-awaited second volume of the revised Schurer (1789g) shows 
even more far-reaching revisions than did the first volume. Notable 
modifications have been made in the discussions of the languages of the Jews, 
Hellenistic cities, the priesthood and worship, the synagogue, Messianic beliefs, 
and the Essenes. The editors have made a special effort to remove Schurer’s 
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ignorance of and prejudice against rabbinic Halakhah. The bibliographies for 
each topic are unusually comprehensive. 

Van Unnik (1789h) discusses the importance of Josephus for the study of 
the history of religion and his role as an apologist for Judaism. On the basis of 
Josephus’ mention of mysteries in Antiquities 19. 104 and Apion 2. 188 — 189 and 
266—267, he concludes that Josephus regarded the mysteries as being the highest 
form of religion in the eyes of his readers. In this connection, we may recall 
Philo’s statement (De Virtutibus 178) that Moses initiated the Israelites into the 
mysteries, and his distinction between the lesser mysteries (De Sacrificiis Abelis 
et Caini 62 and De Abrahamo 122) and the greater mysteries (Legum Allegoria 
3. 100, De Cherubim 49, and De Sacrificiis Abelis et Caini 62) of Judaism. 

19.1: G-d 

(1790) Eduard Norden: Agnostos Theos. Untersuchungen zur Formengeschichte religio- 
ser Rede. Leipzig 1913; 5th ed., Stuttgart 1971. 

(1791) Samuel Sandmel: Abraham’s Knowledge of the Existence of G-d. In: Harvard 
Theological Review 44, 1951, pp. 137—139. 

(1792) Louis H. Feldman: Abraham the Greek Philosopher in Josephus. In: Transactions 
of the American Philological Association 99, 1968, pp. 143—156. 

(1793) Peter Dalbert: Die Theologie der hellenistisch-judischen Missionsliteratur unter 
Ausschlul? von Philo und Josephus. Hamburg 1954. 

(1794) Samuel S. Cohon: The Unity of G-d: A Study in Hellenistic and Rabbinic 
Theology. In: Hebrew Union College Annual 26, 1955, pp. 425 — 479. 

(1795) Elpidius Pax: Em<I>ANEIA. Ein religionsgeschichtlicher Beitrag zur biblischen 
Theologie. Miinchen 1955. 

(1796) Annie Jaubert: La notion d’Alliance dans le Judaisme aux abords de l’ere chretienne. 

Patristica Sorbonensia, 6. Paris 1963. Pp. 339—349: Flavius Josephe. 

(1797) J. B. Fischer: The Term AEZFIOTHZ in Josephus. In: Jewish Quarterly Review 49, 
1958-59, pp. 132-138. 

(1797a) Gerhard Delling: Die Altarinschrift einer Gottesfiirchtigen in Pergamon. In: 
Novum Testamentum 7, 1964, pp. 73 — 80. 

(1798) Joseph A. Fitzmyer: The Semitic Background of the New Testament Kyrios-Title. 
In his: A Wandering Aramean: Collected Aramaic Essays (Society of Biblical 
Literature Monograph Series, 25). Missoula, Montana 1979. Pp. 115—142. 

(1799) Hans-Friedrich Weiss: Untersuchungen zur Kosmologie des hellenistischen und 
paliistinischen Judentums (Texte und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der altchrist- 
lichen Literatur, vol. 97). Berlin 1966. 

(1800) David L. Tiede: The Charismatic Figure as Miracle Worker. Diss., Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass. 1970. Publ. (Society of Biblical Literature, Dissertation 
Series, no. 1): Missoula, Montana 1972. 

(1801) Valentin Nikiprowetzky: La mort d’ftleazar fils de Jaire et les Courants 
apologetiques dans le De Bello Judaico de Flavius Josephe. In: Hommages a Andre 
Dupont-Sommer. Paris 1971. Pp. 461 — 490. 

(1802) Donna R. Runnalls: Hebrew and Greek Sources in the Speeches of Josephus’ 
Jewish War. Diss., University of Toronto 1971. 

(1803) Helgo Lindner: Die Geschichtsauffassung des Flavius Josephus im Bellum 
Judaicum. Leiden 1972. 

(1803a) Harold W. Attridge: The Presentation of Biblical History in the Antiquitates 
Judaicae of Flavius Josephus. Diss., Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 1975. 
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Publ. as: The Interpretation of Biblical History in the Antiquitates Judaicae of Flavius 
Josephus. Missoula, Montana 1976. 

(1803b) Wilfred L. Knox: Pharisaism and Hellenism. In: Herbert M. J. Loewe, ed., The 
Contact of Pharisaism with Other Cultures. London 1937; rpt. New York 1969. Pp. 
59-111. 

(1803c) Bertil Gartner: The Areopagus Speech and Natural Revelation. Trans, by 
Carolyn H. King (Acta Seminarii Neotestamentici Upsaliensis, 21). Diss. Uppsala. 
Uppsala 1955. 

(1803d) Louis H. Feldman, rev.: Harold W. Attridge, The Interpretation of Biblical 
History in the Antiquitates Judaicae of Flavius Josephus. In: Catholic Biblical 
Quartely 39, 1977, pp. 581—583. 

(1803e) Morton Smith: The Image of G-d: Notes on the Hellenization of Judaism, with 
especial Reference to Goodenough’s Work on Jewish Symbols. In: Bulletin of the 
John Rylands Library 40, 1957—58, pp. 473 — 512. 

(1803f) Johannes Bihler: Die Stephanusgeschichte, im Zusammenhang der Apostelge- 
schichte (Miinchener theologische Studien, 1: Historische Abteilung, 16. Bd.). 
Miinchen 1963. 

(1803g) Ferdinand Hahn: Christologische Hoheitstitel. Ihre Geschichte im friihen Christen- 
tum. (Based on his diss., Heidelberg: Anfange christologischer Traditionen). 
Gottingen 1963. Trans, into English by Harold Knight and George Ogg: The 
Titles of Jesus in Christology; Their History in Early Christianity. London 1969. 

(1803 h) J. Reumann: Heilsgeschichte in Luke: Some Remarks on Its Background and 
Comparison with Paul. In: Studia Evangelica 4.1 (ed. F. L. Cross), Berlin 1968, pp. 
86-115. 

(1803i) O. Dreyer: Untersuchungen rum Begriff des G-ttgeziemenden in der Antike. 
Hildesheim 1970. 

(1803j) Marcel Simon: Jupiter-Yahve. Sur un essai de theologie pagano-juive. In: Numen 
23, 1976, pp. 40-66. 

(1803k) Willem C. van Unnik: Het godspredikaat 'Het begin en het einde’ bij Flavius 
Josephus en in de Openbaring van Johannes (Mededelingen der Koninklijke 
Nederlandse Akademie van Wetenschappen, Afd. Letterkunde, Nieuwe reeks, deel 
39, no. 1). Amsterdam 1976. 

(18031) Valentin Nikiprowetzky: Le commentaire de l’ecriture chez Philon d’Alexandrie. 

Son caractere et sa portee. Observations philologiques. Leiden 1977. 

(1803m) Yehoshua Amir: Die Begegnung des biblischen und des philosophischen 
Monotheismus als Grundthema des jiidischen Hellenismus. In: Evangelische 
Theologie 38, 1978, pp. 2—19. 

(1803ma) A.-L. Descamps: Pour une histoire du titre 'Fils de Dieu’: Les antecedents par 
rapport a Marc. In: M. Sabbe, ed., L’Tvangile selon Marc: Tradition et redaction 
(Bibliotheca Ephemeridum Theologicarum Lovaniensium, 34; Journees bibliques de 
Louvain, 22 [1971]). Gembloux, Belgium 1974. Pp. 529—571. 

(1803mb)GoHEi Hata: The Jewish War of Josephus: A Semantic and Historiographic Study. 

Diss., Ph. D., Dropsie University, Philadelphia 1975. 

(1803mc) Michael Lattke: Zur jiidischen Vorgeschichte des synoptischen Begriffs der 
'Konigsherrschaft G-ttes’. In: Festschrift Anton Vogtle. Stuttgart 1975. Pp. 9—25. 
(1803md)LARS Hartmann: The Functions of Some So-Called Apocalyptic Timetables. In: 
New Testament Studies 22, 1976, pp. 1 — 14. 

(1803me) Willem C. van Unnik: Flavius Josephus and the Mysteries. In: Maarten J. Ver- 
maseren, ed., Studies in Hellenistic Religions (Etudes preliminaires aux religions 
orientales dans l’empire romain, 78). Leiden 1979. Pp. 244—279. 

Norden (1790) cites cogent evidence to substantiate his thesis that 
Josephus’ description of G-d is influenced by Stoic coloring. 
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Sandmel (1791) notes that Josephus is like the rabbis in having Abraham 
prove the existence of G-d through a process of reasoning. Sandmel does not, 
however, discuss the basic difference between Josephus’ (Ant. 1. 156) and the 
rabbis’ proofs, namely that Josephus argues from consistency in the aberrations 
in the movements of the heavenly bodies, as I (1792) remark. The proof is in the 
form promulgated by the Greek philosophical schools, notably the Stoics. 
Indeed, the section immediately after the one containing Abraham’s proof refers 
to the opposition of the Chaldaeans to his view; and we may note that in Philo 
(De Migratione Abrahami 179) the Chaldaeans are prototypes of the Stoics. 

Dalbert (1793) notes the agreement of Josephus with the fragments of 
Hellenistic Jewish writers, such as Demetrius and Eupolemus, and the 'Sibylline 
Oracles’ in the concept of the infinity of G-d’s power and in the view of G-d as a 
bripLoupYO?- He notes that Josephus never speaks of G-d’s face or eyes, that he 
speaks of the angels only in historical reports and not in connection with the 
present, and that sacrifices, unlike their role in the 'Letter of Aristeas’ and in Philo, 
have the purpose of achieving G-d’s presence. 

Cohon (1794), pp. 436—438, briefly summarizes Josephus’ defense of the 
unity of G-d and his attack on idolatry. 

Pax (1795), pp. 151 — 152, simply collects, without evaluation, the 
occurrences of the word eraqpdveia in the 'Letter of Aristeas’ and in Josephus. 

Jaubert (1796), in her study of Jewish covenant theology from the 
Macedonian period to the destruction of the Second Temple, stresses, pp. 
339—349, the Hellenization in Josephus’ description of G-d, Who tends to be 
depersonalized and to resemble the anonymus Providence or fate of the Greeks. 
Josephus, she notes, is remarkable for the total absence of the vocabulary of the 
alliance. 

Lischer (1797) concludes that Josephus’ avoidance of the term Kupiog in 
referring to G-d is due to the fact that it was the equivalent of the Tetragram- 
maton, which was too holy to mention, as the rabbis stressed; his use of 
beojtoxrig may have been influenced by the Hebrew original before him. We 
may reply that if this were so, Josephus should have been more consistent; thus, 
in Antiquities 20. 90, Izates in his prayer addresses d) bsoitoxa kuqie. 

Delling (1797a) notes that KtJQiog refers to G-d in Josephus only in Antiq¬ 
uities 20. 90; we may add that Kupiog in Antiquities 13. 68 also refers to G-d. 

Litzmyer (1798) pp. 121 — 122, also remarks that Josephus normally has 
beojtoxrig where the Hebrew has the Tetragrammaton, but he recognizes that 
Josephus twice renders it with KtJQiog (Ant. 13. 68 and 20. 90). He suggests that 
Josephus’ usage may reflect an incipient practice among Greek-speaking Jews of 
Palestine. We may comment that if, indeed, this were so, we would expect it to 
be reflected in Aquila’s translation of the Bible in the early second century and 
in the Aramaic Targumim of the Bible, where they often use Greek words. In 
both cases, however, we find the frequent use of the word KtJQiog. Perhaps, we 
may suggest, Josephus avoided the word Kupiog because of its theological 
significance to Christians, with whose existence he was more concerned than 
were the rabbis at this time. 
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Weiss (1799), p. 50, notes that while Josephus (Ant. 1. 55, 1. 272, 7. 380) 
does employ the idea of a demiurge, we cannot draw any real conclusions as to 
Josephus’ theory of his function. The fact, however, we may comment, that he 
uses the word &T)pxouQY 05 , which was so prominent in Plato, the most popular 
philosopher during the Hellenistic period, would indicate that the word had the 
connotations that it has particularly in the 'Timaeus’ (40c). 

Tiede (1800), pp. 229—230, notes that Josephus frequently refrains from 
citing the Bible directly in order to avoid using the Divine name but that he is 
aware, as for example in his version of the trial by ordeal in Numbers 5. 11—31, 
of the tradition according to which the name had great, perhaps magical, 
potency. 

Nikiprowetzky (1801) comments on the imperial mystique seen in Eleazar 
ben Jair’s view (War 7. 359ff.) and Josephus’ view (War 5. 378) that in fighting 
against the Romans the Jews were warring against G-d. 

Runnalls (1802) analyzes four themes, among them G-d, common to 
several speeches in Josephus’ 'War’. 

Lindner (1803) stresses that Josephus’ contribution in his reworking of his 
sources, the chief of which, he believes, were the commentaries of Vespasian 
and Titus, was in emphasizing that G-d was on the side of Rome. We may 
remark that such a view might well have been embodied in the Commentaries 
themselves of Vespasian and Titus; and in any case there is good precedent in 
the Biblical prophets, such as Amos, for the view that G-d uses alien nations to 
fulfill his will. 

Attridge (1803 a) shows that the whole complex of designations for divine 
activity conveys a theology with a different emphasis from that of the Biblical 
sources, with the notion of a covenant virtually eliminated and with the 
concepts of divine providence and of the retributive activity of G-d strongly 
stressed. The providence theme, he suggests, reflects the personal experience of 
the historian in the Jewish revolt. Josephus looks upon G-d’s special relation 
with Israel, he adds, as a particular case of His activity in upholding the moral 
order. 

Knox (1803b), pp. 82 — 84, notes that Moses at the burning bush (Exodus 
3.13; Ant. 2.275—276) asks G-d His name, and that according to Josephus it is 
not lawful (Bepitov) to speak about this. Knox remarks that the word BepLxog is 
a technical term in the mystery cults, and that Josephus thus takes the op¬ 
portunity to impart to Judaism the flavor of a mystery cult. 

Gartner (1803c), pp. 129—133, denies that Josephus has a proof of G-d’s 
existence in Antiquities 1. 154 ff., but I (1792) have indicated otherwise. He 
concludes that as a theologian Josephus consciously kept his mind open to the 
Greek spirit. But, as I (1803 d) have indicated in my review of Attridge, there 
is little theology in Josephus. Again, in commenting, pp. 215—217, on Antiq¬ 
uities 8. 111 — 115, Gartner says that since the incentive for the sacrificial 
service does not lie in G-d’s need of anything, the incentive must lie in men’s 
desire to praise and thank. 

Smith (1803e), p. 500, commenting on Mnaseas’ story (Apion 2. 112 — 114) 
of Zabidus, who promised to deliver Apollo into the hands of the Jews if they all 
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departed, says that this story reflects what it was thought the Jews would expect 
to see if an epiphany took place, namely an identification of G-d with the eyes 
of G-d. We may, however, ask why, if this were so, Zabidus put three rows of 
lamps in the apparatus which he put over his person. The Menorah, we may 
add, had seven branches, symbolizing perhaps the seven planets. 

Bihler (1803f), p. 138, cites Antiquities 8. 114 and 131, where Josephus 
terms the Temple the dwelling-place of G-d. At the same time, in deference to the 
Hellenistically educated rulers, Josephus has a certain inclination to recognize 
reinterpretations of cultic ideas; hence he can refer to virtue as the service of G-d 
(War 2. 192) and the cosmos as the house of G-d (Ant. 8 . 107). 

Hahn (1803 g), p. 294, notes that Josephus is inconsistent in his view of 
men of G-d. On the one hand, he cites the sharp distinction between mortality 
and the divine, but on the other hand he uses Beiog as an attribute of Moses and 
of the prophets (Ant. 6 . 76, 8. 34); hence we may conclude that a far-reaching 
Hellenization had set in. We may, however, note that to speak of Moses as 
Beioc; merely reflects the Bible, which refers to him as a man of G-d (Deut. 33. 
!)• 

Reumann (1803h), pp. 105-108, discusses the concept of Divine 
providence in Josephus. He contends that Josephus has a pattern of divine 
administration in history akin to that in certain Hellenistic historians, notably 
Polybius, but applied to the G-d of Israel. He also comments, p. 109, on the 
references to G-d as 6 £Ojt 6 tt ]5 in Josephus. 

Dreier (1803i), pp. 70 — 72, commenting on Antiquities 1. 15 and Apion 2. 
168, discusses Josephus’ conception of what is seemly for G-d in Judaism. 

Simon (1803j), commenting on Antiquities 12. 22, 253, and 320, remarks 
that the silence which Josephus observes as to the name of the divinity 
enthroned in Jerusalem is significant. Josephus’ point of view is that Zeus is 
G-d, as we may see in the citation which he makes of the 'Letter of Aristeas’ and 
in the fashion in which he presents the measures taken by Antiochus. He says that 
those who identified Jupiter and G-d perhaps drew the argument of a providential 
coincidence of the destruction of the temple of the Capitol in 69 and that of 
Jerusalem. The suggestion, however, seems far-fetched, and in any case is un¬ 
mentioned by any writer, pagan or Jewish. 

I have not seen van Unnik (1803k), who discusses the history of doctrines 
of G-d in Josephus. 

Nikiprowetzky (18031), pp. 46—47, concludes, particularly on the basis of 
War 2. 163—164, that G-d in Josephus is Providence (etpagpevri). 

Amir (1803m) discusses Josephus’ presentation of monotheism, especially 
in his account of Abraham and Moses, in comparison with that of other 
Hellenistic-Jewish writers, notably Philo, and the reaction of non-Jewish 
philosophers, particularly Posidonius, to such views in the Hellenistic period. 
Commenting on Apion 2. 168, he concludes that Josephus’ portrayal of Moses 
in his comprehension of G-d is in line with the great Hellenistic philosophers, 
but that Moses had more courage than they had. He says that the encounter 
with Greek thought had far less impact on Judaism than it did on Christianity. 
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Descamps (1803ma) notes that the term 'son of G-d’ appears nowhere in 
Josephus, since G-d does not engender: he creates. Josephus, he observes, 
rejects the idea of a KOivuma between G-d and mortals. He says that to call 
Moses and the prophets 0eioi reflects a sensible Hellenization of the Biblical 
concept of the man of G-d. 

Hata (1803 mb) concludes that there were three sources for Josephus’ view 
that G-d works not only through the Jews but also through others, namely his 
Pharisaic training, his Roman experience, and his presence when the soldiers of 
Vespasian proclaimed him emperor. 

Lattke (1803mc) concludes that Josephus contributes nothing to the 
problem of tracing the history of the 'kingship of G-d’. Josephus, he notes, was 
opposed to this concept and hence suppressed it. Jesus, too, was sharply 
opposed to the political rule of G-d. We may comment that Josephus himself 
says (Ant. 18. 23) that the Fourth Philosophy agrees with the Pharisees in all 
respects except that they have an almost unconquerable passion for liberty, 
“since they are convinced that G-d alone is their leader and master.” The 
implication is that the Pharisees, with whom Josephus identified himself, did not 
stress the kingship of G-d. 

Hartmann (1803md) notes that Josephus (Ant. 10. 267) had nothing 
against regarding G-d as active in history, though not in terms of extraordinary 
divine interventions. 

Van Unnik (1803me) comments on Josephus’ statement that the Greek 
philosophers, who ultimately, according to him, depend upon Moses, kept the 
truth about G-d from the masses, while Moses implanted his belief about G-d in 
his contemporaries and in future generations. 


19.2: The Decalogue 

(1803n) Wilfred L. Knox: Pharisaism and Hellenism. In: Herbert M. J. Loewe, ed., The 
Contact of Pharisaism with Other Cultures. London 1937; rpt. New York 1969. Pp. 
59-111. 

(1803o) Klaus Berger: Die Gesetzesauslegung Jesu in der synoptischen Tradition und ihr 
Hintergrund im Alten Testament und im Spatjudentum. Diss., Miinchen 1966. 
(1803p) Geza Vermes: The Decalogue and the Minim. In: Maithew Black and Georg 
Fohrer, edd., In memoriam Paul Kahle. Berlin 1968. Pp. 232—240. 

(1803q) F. E. Vokes: The Ten Commandments in the New Testament and in First Century 
Judaism. In: Studia Evangelica 5.2 (ed. F. L. Cross; Berlin 1968) (= Texte und 
Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der altchristlichen Literatur, vol. 103), pp. 146—154. 
(1803r) Luiz Diez Merino: El Decalogo en el Targum Palestinense. Origen, Estilo y 
Motivaciones. In: Estudios Biblicos 34, 1975, pp. 23—48. 

Knox (1803n), pp. 85 — 86, commenting on Antiquities 3. 90, where 
Josephus says that it is not lawful for him to give the words of the Decalogue 
explicitly, since they are the words of G-d Himself, says that this suggests a 
local custom of treating the words of the Decalogue as a mystery. We may 
suggest that Josephus is here supplementing the list of Biblical passages given in 
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the Talmud (Megillah 25a—b) which are read in the synagogue but are not trans¬ 
lated. 

Berger (1803o), pp. 104—105, notes that the Decalogue is cited as such in 
late Jewish literature only in Philo, Pseudo-Philo’s 'Biblical Antiquities’, and 
Josephus. 

Vermes (1803p), pp. 233 and 239, asserts that Josephus insinuates that the 
Decalogue shares the sanctity of the ineffable Tetragrammaton. 

Vokes (1803q), pp. 149 — 150, commenting on Antiquities 3. 90, notes that 
when Josephus says that it is not lawful for him to reveal to outsiders the words 
of the Decalogue, he uses the same word (Beptxov) as was employed in the 
mysteries about not revealing the sacred name of G-d (Ant. 2. 275—276). 

Diez Merino (1803r), p. 33, after comparing the Masoretic text of the two 
versions of the Decalogue (Exodus 20. 1 — 17, Deuteronomy 5. 6—21) with the 
versions in the Nash papyrus, Qumran fragments, the Septuagint, Philo, the 
New Testament, Josephus (Ant. 3. 91—92), and the Targumim, including the 
newly found Targum Neofiti, concludes that all of these reveal a tradition which 
is consistent in essential treatment, if not in form. It is only in style that there is 
an evolution. 


19.3: Demons 

(1803s) H. W. M. de Jong: Demonische Ziekten in Babylon en Bijbel. Leiden 1959. 
(1803t) Loren R. Fisher: Can This Be the Son of David? In: Frederick Thomas Trotter, 
ed., Jesus and the Historian. .Written in Honor of Ernest Cadman Colwell. 
Philadelphia 1968. Pp. 82—97. 

de Jong (1803s), pp. 107—115, commenting on Antiquities 8. 46—49, as 
well as on War 4. 480, 6. 166-168, 6. 211, 6. 300-305, and 7. 180-185, 
discusses demonic medicine in Josephus in relation to ancient Babylonia, the 
Bible, and the New Testament. 

Fisher (1803t), p. 85, discusses King Solomon as an exorcist in relation to 
'Sefer ha-Razim’ (edited by Mordecai Margalioth, Jerusalem 1966), which 
similarly refers to Solomon as a magician, and in relation to Jesus’ healings and 
exorcisms as recounted in the New Testament. 


19.4: Magic 

(1803u) Morton Smith: Clement of Alexandria and a Secret Gospel of Mark. Cambridge, 
Mass. 1973. 

Smith (1803u), p. 220, argues that Jews during the Hellenistic-Roman 
period used the same magical practices that non-Jews employed, and that, 
indeed, to judge from Josephus (Ant. 8. 46), they were famous as magicians. He 
cites as parallels for Jesus’ career as a magician the reports (War 2. 258ff., Ant. 
20. 97, 188) that in Palestine during this period there was a plethora of messianic 
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magicians who likewise raised men’s hopes that the kingdom would soon arrive 
and who were likewise put to death by the Romans. 


19.5: Dreams 

(1803v) Gerhard Dautzenberg: Zum religionsgeschichtlichen Hintergrund der SidKQioig 
jivEupaxtov (1 Kor 12, 10). In: Biblische Zeitschrift 15, 1971, pp. 93—104. 
(1803w)K. Ferrari D’Occhieppo: Der Stern der Weisen. Geschichte oder Legende. Wien 
1969; 2nd ed. 1977. 

Dautzenberg (1803 v) declares that the references in Josephus lead to the 
conclusion that the interpretation of oracles, signs, and dreams constitute a 
definite element in the life of Palestinian Judaism of the New Testament period. 

Ferrari D’Occhieppo (1803w), pp. 62ff., comments on John Hyrcanus’ 
dream (Ant. 13. 321—322) that Alexander Jannaeus would succeed him. 


19.6: The Soul 

(1804) Rudolf Meyer: Hellenistisches in der rabbinischen Anthropologie: rabbinische 
Vorstellungen von Werden des Menschen (Beitrage zur Wissenschaft vom Alten und 
Neuen Testament, 4. Folge, hft. 22). Stuttgart 1937. 

(1805) Hans Bietenhard: Die himmlische Welt im Urchristentum und Spatjudentum. 
Tiibingen 1951. 

(1806) Cord H. Lindjer: Het Begrip Sarx bij Paulus. Diss., Assen 1952. 

(1807) Robert H. Charles: A Critical History of the Doctrine of a Future Life in Israel, in 
Judaism, and in Christianity; or, Hebrew, Jewish, and Christian Eschatology from 
pre-prophetic times till the close of the New Testament Canon. London 1899. Rpt., 
with an introduction by George W. Buchanan, as: Eschatology: The Doctrine of a 
Future Life in Israel, Judaism, and Christianity; a critical history. New York 1963. 
(1808) Alexander Sand: Der Begriff 'Fleisch’ in den Paulinischen Hauptbriefen. Diss., 
Miinchen. Publ.: Regensburg 1967. 

(1808a) Aimo T. Nikolainen: Der Auferstehungsglauben in der Bibel und ihrer Umwelt, 1. 
Helsinki 1944. 

(1808b) Hans C. C. Cavallin: Life after Death. Paul’s Argument for the Resurrection of 
the Dead in 1 Cor. 15. 1. An Enquiry into the Jewish Background. Diss., Uppsala. 
Publ.: Lund 1974. [See infra, p. 937.] 

Meyer (1804) notes that Josephus effects a compromise between the 
Hellenistic pessimistic outlook on the body and the earthly existence of the soul, 
on the one hand, and the genuine Jewish approach, which asserted that G-d was 
the L-rd of history and was alone, so that the soul is freed of its previous 
existence. We may comment, however, that Judaism during this period was not 
so monolithic as Meyer would have it, and that even the rabbis have a wide 
range of views concerning the soul, including points of view, such as the 
pre-existence of the soul, also found in Hellenistic thought. 

Bietenhard (1805), commenting on War 3. 372 — 374, notes that in his 
speech to his men at Jotapata, Josephus combines the Greek doctrine of immor- 
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tality with the Jewish hope for the resurrection of the dead as found in the 
Talmud. 

I have not seen Lindjer (1806), who, pp. 88—93, compares Philo and 
Josephus in their concept of oap^ (“flesh”). 

Charles (1807), pp. 354—355, says that Josephus’ account (Ant. 18. 14) of 
the Pharisaic belief regarding the soul may be regarded as fairly trustworthy, but 
that War 3 . 372 — 374, where he describes the soul as a portion of Divinity (0eou 
potpa) which has taken up its abode in a mortal body and which after death will 
be sent again into a pure body, is misleading to a a high degree and is derived 
from Greek philosophy. We may comment that the latter passage, with its 
parallel in Against Apion 2. 218, which says that to those who observe the laws 
G-d has granted a renewed existence and, in the revolution of the ages, the gift 
of a better life, refers not to metempsychosis, which was not a tenet of Judaism 
of the Pharisees and indeed does not become widespread in Judaism until the 
twelfth century, but to the belief in resurrection, which was a central doctrine 
of the Pharisees. Thus in Antiquities 18. 14, in speaking of the good soul’s 
passage to a new life, Josephus employs the verb avafhoto, which corresponds 
to the noun ava|3Ca)aic; found in II Maccabees 7. 9, where the reference to 
resurrection is clear. The statement (War 2. 163) that the Pharisees believe that 
after death the soul of the good man alone passes into another body does seem a 
reference to metempsychosis, however. 

Sand (1808), pp. 284—285, noting that Josephus equates oap^ and ato^ia, 
says that Josephus, in his use of oap^, is influenced by Platonic dualism. 

Nikolainen (1808a), pp. 169 — 178, comments on the belief of Philo and of 
Josephus in a new life for the immortal soul. 

Cavallin (1808b), pp. 141 — 147, concludes that Josephus very cautiously 
but consistently alludes to some type of resurrection, but that he inclines toward 
a Hellenized interpretation of the Jewish belief in an afterlife. 


19.7: Fate and Free Will 

(1809) Rudolf Meyer: Hellenistisches in der rabbinischen Anthropologie: rabbinische 
Vorstellungen von Werden des Menschen (Beitrage zur Wissenschaft vom Alten und 
Neuen Testament, 4. Folge, hft. 22). Stuttgart 1937. 

(1810) David Flusser: The Pharisees and the Stoics according to Josephus (in Hebrew). In: 
Iyyun 14, 1963, pp. 318—329. 

(1811) George F. Moore: Fate and Free Will in the Jewish Philosophies according to 
Josephus. In: Harvard Theological Review 22, 1929, pp. 371 — 389. Trans, into 
German by Jakob Mittelmann in: Abraham Schalit, ed., Zur Josephus-Forschung 
(Wege der Forschung, 84). Darmstadt 1973. Pp. 167—189. 

(1812) Sidney G. Sowers: On the Reinterpretation of Biblical History in Hellenistic 
Judaism. In: Oikonomia: Festschrift Oscar Cullmann. Hamburg 1967. Pp. 18—25. 

(1813) Ludwig Wachter: Die unterschiedliche Haltung der Pharisaer, Sadduzaer und 
Essener zur Heimarmene nach dem Bericht des Josephus. In: Zeitschrift fur Reli¬ 
gions- und Geistesgeschichte 21, 1969, pp. 97—114. 

(1814) Paolo Sacchi: Appunti per una storia della crisi della legge nel giudaismo del templo 
di Gesu. Quaderni della rivista Bibbia e Oriente 12, 1970, pp. 199—211. 
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(1815) Gerhard Maier: Mensch und freier Wille: Nach den jiidischen Religionsparteien 
zwischen Ben Sira und Paulus. Diss., Tubingen 1969/70. Publ.: Tubingen 1971. 
(1816) Gustav Holscher: Josephus. In: August Pauly and Georg Wissowa, edd., 
Realencyclopadie der klassischen Altertumswissenschaft 9, 1916, cols. 1934—2000. 
(1817) Helgo Lindner: Die Geschichtsauffassung des Flavius Josephus in Bellum 
Judaicum. Gleichzeitig ein Beitrag zur Quellenfrage (Arbeiten zur Geschichte des 
antiken ludentums und des Urchristentums, vol. 12. Diss., Tubingen 1971. Publ.: 
Leiden 1972. 

(1818) Gustav Stahlin: Das Schicksal im Neuen Testament und bei Josephus. In: Otto 
Betz, Klaus Haacker, Martin Hengel, edd., Josephus-Studien: Untersuchungen 
zu Josephus, dem antiken Judentum und dem Neuen Testament, Otto Michel zum 
70. Geburtstag gewidmet. Gottingen 1974. Pp. 319—343. 

(1818a) Willy Theiler: Tacitus und die antike Schicksalslehre. In: Phyllobolia fur Peter von 
der Miihll. Basel 1946. Pp. 35—90. 

(1818b) Elpidius Pax: 'Ich gebe hin meinen Leib und mein Gliick’. Eine Lesart zu 2 Makk 7, 
37. In: Studii Biblici Franciscani Liber Annuus 16, 1965 — 66, pp. 357—368. 

(1818c) Otto Michel: Studien zu Josephus. Apokalyptische Heilsansagen im Bericht des 
Josephus (BJ 6, 290f., 293—295); ihre Umdeutung bei Josephus. In: Festschrift 
Matthew Black. Edinburgh 1969. Pp. 240—244. 

(1818d) Gohei Hata: The Jewish War of Josephus: A Semantic and Historiographic Study. 

Diss., Ph. D., Dropsie University, Philadelphia 1975. 

(1818e) David Flusser: The Jewish Religion in the Second Temple Period. In: Michael 
Avi-Yonah and Zvi Baras, edd., Society and Religion in the Second Temple Period 
(World History of the Jewish People, 1.8). Jerusalem 1977. Pp. 3 — 40, 322—324. 

Meyer (1809) asserts that Josephus’ presentation of the doctrine of fate is 
un-Jewish and directed to his Hellenistic readers. 

Inasmuch as Josephus (Life 12) compares the Pharisees with the Stoics, 
Flusser (1810), examining the Stoic terminology in Josephus’ description of the 
Pharisees, concludes that Josephus did not understand Stoic philosophy. But, 
we may comment, Josephus does not say that the Pharisees are the same as the 
Stoics in all respects; he says that the sect is JtaQcutkfjatog, that is “nearly 
resembling,” “approximately equal” to the Stoics. We may add that Josephus 
was probably influenced by his desire, in an effort to appeal to his Greek 
readers, to find parallels in Jewish thought for the major Greek schools — Stoics 
(Pharisees), Epicureans (Sadducees, by implication), and Pythagoreans (Essenes) 
(Ant. 15. 371). Flusser is not convincing when he argues that Josephus has 
preserved a trustworthy picture of the theological attitudes of Judaism of his 
time. 

Flusser is not acquainted with the article by Moore (1811), which notes 
that Josephus’ confusion may have arisen from the fact that for etpagpevr] there 
was no equivalent word in Hebrew and no corresponding conception, since 
Jewish determinism was theological, not philosophical. We may comment 
that Josephus seems to use eipappevr] in the sense of divine determinism or 
providence, rather than Fate in the Stoic sense. We may also here call attention 
to the fact that Antiquities 18. 13, which declares that everything is brought 
about by etpappevri (though the Pharisees “do not deprive the human will of 
the pursuit of what is in man’s power”), contradicts Antiquities 13. 172, which 
states that certain events, but not all, are the work of fate. 
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Sowers (1812) notes that Josephus’ use of jtqovoux (Providence) as guiding 
Biblical history shows kinship with jtqovoux in Stoic historiography and in the 
"Wisdom of Solomon’. We may add that the fact that Josephus compares the 
Pharisees with the Stoics may have furthered his tendency to look to Stoic 
inspiration for his philosophy of history. 

Wachter (1813) says that the reason why Josephus, when he compared 
the three major Jewish sects, chose to focus on their attitude toward etpappEVTi 
was that he was writing for a Hellenistic audience, who contrasted the Stoics, 
Epicureans, and Pythagoreans primarily on this issue. Whereas Josephus (Ant. 
13. 173) stresses that the Sadducees do away with the concept of Fate, the rabbis 
and the New Testament, Wachter correctly says, make no mention of this 
Sadducean view. If, we may comment, Josephus does not explicitly equate the 
Sadducees and the Epicureans, he may have sought to avoid such downright 
insults because the Sadducees were so strong among the priestly class to which 
Josephus belonged. We may add that Josephus (Ant. 13. 171) chooses to 
compare the three schools in the opinions that they held “concerning human 
affairs” (jteqi ttov dv 00 COJttvtov Jigaypaxtov) rather than concerning distinctly 
Jewish theological positions because his audience, being primarily non-Jewish, 
would hardly be interested in theological matters. The fact that he indicates 
(Ant. 20. 268) that he will discuss such matters as beliefs “concerning G-d and 
His essence, as well as concerning the laws” in a separate work (presumably 
intended for a primarily Jewish audience) is further evidence that he did not 
regard the 'Antiquities’ as the proper place for such discussions. 

Sacchi (1814) summarizes the attitude toward fate of the Pharisees, 
Sadducees, and Essenes. 

Maier (1815), pp. 1 — 23, follows Moore (1811) in asserting that the chief 
point of difference among the three major sects was the attitude toward fate; 
but, we may comment, the absence of such a discussion from the Talmud 
indicates that the attitude toward the Oral Law was much more central, as, 
indeed, we may infer from the New Testament (Matthew 15. 1 — 11, Mark 7. 
1—23). He says that the idea of eipagpevri came not from a foreign source, 
Nicolaus of Damascus, as Moore would have it, nor from a Jewish source, as 
Holscher (1816) posits, but from Josephus himself; but, we may comment, the 
fact that there is no equivalent for eipagpevri in Hebrew argues against such a 
theory. Maier proceeds to correct Josephus’ account on the basis of contem¬ 
porary sources, especially the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha and the Dead Sea 
Scrolls, noting, in particular, that the Psalms of Solomon contain a view of fate 
and free will closely resembling that ascribed to the Pharisees by Josephus. 

Lindner (1817) argues too dogmatically that Josephus equated G-d with 
Fortune (Tu/ti) as guiding human history. In this Lindner depends heavily on 
War 5. 367; but this passage, we must comment, occurs in Josephus’ own 
speech urging the Jews to surrender, and analogy with other speeches in 
Josephus shows his predilection for Hellenizing such concepts for the sake of his 
Greek readers. Lindner concludes, after a thorough examination of the 
speeches by Agrippa II (War 2. 345—401), by Josephus (War 5. 363—419), and 
by Eleazar ben Jair (War 7. 323 — 336, 341—388), that these speeches are vehicles 
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to express Josephus’ own views and are not simply propaganda. He says that 
though Josephus is a Flavian historian he is Jewish and expounds a religious 
view of history; but we must comment that though Josephus asserts such a view 
in the prooemium to his 'Antiquities’ (1. 14—15), in practice, as we have already 
noted, he reworks Biblical episodes to diminish the role of G-d and of miracles. 

Stahlin (1818) emphasizes the contrast between Josephus’ generally 
ambivalent terminology and idea of fate and the clear position in the New 
Testament. Josephus, he stresses, was influenced by Hellenistic ideas. 

Theiler (1818a), pp. 38 — 40, presents a brief survey of Tbyri and 
£Lpa 0 p.evr| in Josephus in relation to Stoic and Epicurean views of fate (War 2. 
162ff., Ant. 10. 277ff., 13. 172—173, 15. 371). He notes the Pythagorean 
strokes in War 2. 119ff., 123, and 137ff. 

Pax (1818b), pp. 362 — 364, remarks that it is Tvyr\, which is a discharge of 
the divine will, as well as a human protection, that gives Josephus the moral 
authority to go over to the side of the Romans (War 3. 340ff.). Ti3xt| should 
also be regarded as an element of style in line with ancient prodigy literature. He 
comments that the variants in II Maccabees 7. 37 and the usage in Josephus 
show that the variety of the words in the Septuagint and the complete absence of 
the word tvjt\ in the New Testament cannot be ascribed to apologetic grounds 
exclusively. 

Michel (1818c) remarks that Titus’ reflection (War 3. 396) on the power 
of Tijxn is a Hellenistic interpretation of political history which differentiates it 
from the Pharisaic point of view. 

Hata ( 1 8 1 8 d) compares Josephus’ concept of tuxt] with that of Polybius 
and concludes that Josephus uses the term not necessarily because he was 
influenced by Polybius but because he knew that the concepts which the word 
connotes would help to convey his ideas effectively to his audience. 

Flusser (1818e) notes that the Pharisaic point of view on providence and 
free will has not been preserved in the Talmudic literature in as detailed a form 
as it is in Josephus, whose information may be accepted, since it offers a complete 
outlook. We may comment that the reason why the Talmudic sages did not 
record their views of providence and free will is because the Talmud is primarily 
a book of law and secondarily a work of Haggadic exegesis and only very in¬ 
cidentally a work of theology. For that matter, Josephus did not write a book of 
theology, but rather a work of history, though he shows more interest in sheer 
theology than do the rabbis. To say that Josephus’ account of the views of the 
Pharisees is complete is surely an exaggeration. 


19.8: Suffering 

(1818f) C. D. Peddinghaus: Die Entstehung der Leidensgeschichte. Eine traditionsgeschicht- 
liche und historische Untersuchung des Werdens und Wachsens der erzahlenden 
Passionstradition bis zum Entwurf des Marcus. Diss., Heidelberg 1965. 

Peddinghaus (1818f), pp. 43—47, deals with the Biblical state of suffering 
and its interpretation in Philo and in Josephus. 
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19.9: Prayer 

(1819) S. (= Istvan) Hahn: Josephus on prayer in c. Ap. II. 197. In: Otto Komlos, ed., 
Etudes orientales a la memoire de Paul Hirschler. Budapest 1950. Pp. 111 — 115. 
(1820) Henry A. Fischel: Studies in Cynicism and the Ancient Near East: The Transform¬ 
ation of a Chria. In: Jacob Neusner, ed., Studies in the History of Religions, 14: 
Religions in Antiquity (Essays in Memory of Erwin Ramsdell Goodenough). Leiden 
1968. Pp. 372 - 411. 

(1821) Sverre Aalen: Die Begriffe 'Licht’ und ‘Finsternis’ im Alten Testament, im 
Spatjudentum und im Rabbinismus (Skrifter utgitt av det Norske videnskaps akademi 
i Oslo. II. Hist.-filos. Klasse 1951, no. 1). Oslo 1951. 

(1822) Henry St. John Thackeray, ed. and trans.: Josephus, vol. 4, Jewish Antiquities, 
Books I-IV (Loeb Classical Library). London 1930. 

(1823) Abraham Schalit: Evidence of an Aramaic Source in Josephus’ 'Antiquities of the 
Jews’. In: Annual of the Swedish Theological Institute 4, 1965, pp. 163—188. Trans, 
into German by Jakob Mittelmann in: Abraham Schalit, ed., Zur Josephus-For- 
schung (Wege der Forschung, 84). Darmstadt 1973. Pp. 367—400. 

(1824) Werner Grimm: Der Dank fur die empfangene Offenbarung bei Jesus und Josephus: 
Parallelen zu Mt 11, 25—27. In: Das Institutum Judaicum der Univ. Tubingen 
1971 — 72, Tubingen 1972, pp. 69—78; also in: Biblische Zeitschrift 17, 1973, pp. 
249-256. 

(1825) Willem C. van Unnik: Eine merkwiirdige liturgische Aussage bei Josephus: Jos Ant 
8, 111-113. In: Otto Betz, Klaus Haacker, Martin Hengel, edd., Josephus- 
Studien: Untersuchungen zu Josephus, dem antiken Judentum und dem Neuen 
Testament, Otto Michel zum 70. Geburtstag gewidmet. Gottingen 1974. Pp. 
362-369. 

(1825a) Werner Baier: Liturgie und Kult in der friihjiidischen und fruhchristlichen Umwelt 
(etwa 200 v. — 200 n. Chr.). In: Archiv fur Liturgiewissenschaft 13, 1971, pp. 
282-295. 

Hahn (1819) says that the fundamental difference between Josephus’ view 
of prayer and Greek and Jewish parallels is that Josephus’ concept is man- 
centered whereas the others are G-d-centered. He claims that the parallel 
between Against Apion 2. 197, with its statement that we should beseech G-d 
not to give us blessings but to have the capacity to receive them, is strikingly 
parallel to Horace, Odes 1.31, with its prayer to Apollo not for wealth but for 
the capacity to enjoy one’s possessions, and asserts that both reflect a Cynic dia¬ 
tribe. The widespread use of Cynic anecdotes ( chriai ) and motifs in rabbinic 
literature shows their popularity among Jews, as Fischel (1820) has shown; 
but, we may note, while the general motif is similar, the details in Horace and in 
Josephus are very different. 

Aalen (1821), pp. 116—117, comments on the close connection between 
the Shema prayer and the daily sacrifice (Ant. 4. 212). Thackeray (1822), p. 577, 
in his note on this passage, comments that Jews are required to pray three times 
daily but fails to realize that the prescription to pray twice daily, at dawn and when 
going to sleep, refers to the Shema. 

Schalit (1823), pp. 172—176, comparing the prayer of Izates (Ant. 20. 90) 
with that of Moses (Ant. 4. 40—50), notes that the latter is a deliberately elaborate 
piece of religious rhetoric which is Josephus’ work, with a minimum of help from 
his assistants, since it has clearly Semitic elements (though, we may comment, 
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there is no reason to presuppose that Josephus’ assistants necessarily had a poor 
Semitic background simply because they knew Greek so well). As to the prayer of 
Mordochaeus (Mordecai, Ant. 11. 229—230), we may see Josephus’ source in the 
Septuagint, though in a somewhat paraphrased form. In Izates’ prayer Josephus 
employs direct speech exactly as in 11. 229—230, and Schalit consequently con¬ 
cludes that it is based on a Vorlage; he suggests that the whole prayer, moreover, 
has an Aramaic character. We may comment that the use of direct speech is 
merely a common rhetorical device without particular significance. 

Grimm (1824) notes that I Enoch 39. 9—11, The Dead Sea Psalms of 
Thanksgiving 7.26—27, and Josephus, War 3. 354, all display prayers of 
thanksgiving in response to a preceding divine revelation. Daniel 2. 19—23 
provides the model for these prayers; but in Matthew 11. 25—27 Jesus 
polemicizes against Daniel’s restriction of apocalyptic understanding to the wise 
and prudent, and his thanksgiving is a response to the fulfillment of a petition 
based on the promise in Isaiah 29. 14 and 44. 24—26. Grimm also notes that 
Josephus’ prayer at Jotapata is an indirect apology which pushes off upon G-d all 
responsibility of what happened there. 

van Unnik (1825) comments that Solomon’s prayer of thanks to G-d (Ant. 
8. 111 — 113) is dependent on popular thought of the time, probably transmitted 
through the Hellenistic synagogue, in view of Josephus’ similarity in this to 
Philo’s De Plantatione 130—131. 

Baier (1825a), pp. 286—288, has a brief critical bibliography of arbitrarily 
selected books dealing with Josephus’ view of prayer. 


19.10: The Synagogue 

(1825b) Martin Hengel: Proseuche und Synagoge. Jiidische Gemeinde, G-tteshaus und 
G-ttesdienst in der Diaspora und in Palastina. In: Gert Jeremias, et al., edd., Fest¬ 
schrift Karl G. Kuhn. Gottingen 1971. Pp. 157—184. 

(1825c) Kurt Hruby: Die Synagoge. Geschichtliche Entwicklung einer Institution. Zurich 
1971. 

(1825d) Gideon Foerster: The Synagogues at Masada and Herodium (in Hebrew). In: Erez- 
Israel 11, 1973, pp. 224-228. 

(1825e) Shmuel Safrai: The Synagogue and Its Worship. In: Michael Avi-Yonah and Zvi 
Baras, edd., Society and Religion in the Second Temple Period (The World History of 
the Jewish People, 1. 8). Jerusalem 1977. Pp. 65—98, 338—345. 

Hengel (1825b), pp. 168—177, deals with the terms for synagogue in 
Josephus, the New Testament, inscriptions, and rabbinic literature, with 
particular reference to War 2. 285ff. and 7. 43 — 46; Antiquities 14. 115, 14. 258. 
14. 260, 16. 164, and 19. 299-311; Life 277ff. and 290ff.; and Apion 1. 189 and 
2 . 10 . 

Hruby (1825c) deals with the terms for synagogue in Josephus: Antiquities 
16. 164 (p. 26); War 2. 123 (p. 36); Antiquities 14. 258 (pp. 37, 68); Antiquities 
14. 215 (p. 58); War 6. 425 (p. 70); Antiquities 3. 248, War 7. 45 (p. 72); Apion 2. 
10, 21, 39 (p. 84). 
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Foerster (1825d) notes that the literary sources, including Josephus (War 2. 
285—290, Ant. 19. 300, Life 277), the New Testament, and the rabbinic corpus, 
attest to the existence of numerous synagogues in Isarael at the time of the Second 
Temple. Further confirmation is found in the synagogues unearthed at Masada and 
at Herodium, both dating from the First War against the Romans. 

Safrai (1825e) surveys the sources; the beginnings of the synagogue and its 
spread in the late Second Temple period; the names of the synagogues in Palestine 
and in the Diaspora; the character of the synagogue and its form of divine 
worship; assemblies on Sabbaths, Festivals, and weekdays; prayer, Torah-read- 
ing, and sermons; the conduct of the synagogue and its officials; the location and 
structure of the synagogue; and various usages of the synagogue. 


19.11: Baptism 

(1825f) S. Legasse: Baptemejuif des proselytes et bapteme chretien. In: Bulletin de Litterature 
Ecclesiastique 77, 1976, pp. 3 — 40. 

Legasse (1825f) concludes that Christian baptism could not have been 
derived from its Jewish analogy, since there is remarkable silence about this 
practice in the New Testament, Philo, and Josephus. We may, however, 
comment that the fact that Josephus (Ant. 18. 117) uses the term baptism in 
connection with John the Baptist without explaining the term and the fact that he 
contrasts the purpose of baptism according to others (to gain pardon for sins) and 
according to John (as a consecration of the body, implying that the soul had al¬ 
ready been cleansed by right behavior) shows that the institution of baptism was 
well established in Judaism before the time of John. 


19.12: The Priests Generally 

(1826) Ben-Zion Lurie: Priestly Cities in the Days of the Second Temple (in Hebrew). In: 

Hebrew Union College Annual 44, 1973, pp. 1 — 18. 

(1827) Ehrhard Kamlah: Frommigkeit und Tugend: Die Gesetzesapologie des Josephus in c 
Ap 2, 145-295. In: Otto Betz, Klaus Haacker, Martin Hengel, edd., Josephus- 
Studien: Untersuchungen zu Josephus, dem antiken Judentum und dem Neuen Testa¬ 
ment, Otto Michel zum 70. Geburtstag gewidmet. Gottingen 1974. Pp. 220—232. 
(1827a) Ephraim E. Urbach: Class-Status and Leadership in the World of the Palestinian 
Sages. In: Proceedings of the Israel Academy of Sciences and Humanities 2, 1968, pp. 
38-74. 

(1827b) Baruch Sharvit: The Priest in the Judaean Desert Sect (in Hebrew). In: Beth Mikra 
22, 1976-77, pp. 313-320. 

(1827c) Daniel R. Schwartz: The Priests in Ep. Arist. 310. In: Journal of Biblical Literature 
97, 1978, pp. 567-571. 

Lurie (1826) examines the sources, notably Josephus, to determine in 
precisely which cities outside Jerusalem the priestly families had fixed residences 
during the period of the Second Temple. 
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Kamlah (1827) notes how Josephus is dependent for his account of the 
activities of the priests and for other details on Hecataeus’ account of the Jews 
(Against Apion 2. 193 — 194). 

Urbach (1827a) comments that the genealogical purity of the priests 
which is mentioned by Josephus (Apion 1. 7 and War 6. 114) is confirmed by the 
Mishnah (Sanhedrin 4. 2). 

Sharvit (1827b), commenting on Josephus’ statement (Ant. 20. 216—218) 
on the struggle between the priests and the Levites, remarks that it is difficult to 
ascertain from the writings of the Dead Sea Sect whether this struggle went on 
within the Sect. 

Schwartz (1827c) asks how the translators of the Torah into Greek could 
have certified their own work as pious and accurate. He answers that the priests 
who certified the work were not the translators. He cites the statement of 
Hecataeus (ap. Apion 1. 187—189) that a certain Hezekiah, a “chief priest,” was 
prominent among the Jews who went to Egypt at the beginning of the settlement. 
He also notes Josephus’ statement that the important high priestly house of 
Boethus was of Alexandrian origin. 
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Goodenough (1828) p. 99, (1829), pp. 212—213, says that Josephus, to 
be sure in less detail than Philo, describes and evaluates the cult of the Temple in 
terms of astral mysticism in a way very similar to Philo, though with such 
variations in detail that we may be sure that Josephus did not draw upon Philo. 
From this he deduces that the Jews actually made their Temple cult, indeed 
made Judaism itself, into an astral religion. This, however, we may comment, is 
pushing the facts too far; if this were so, we should expect some hint of astral 
religion in the detailed description of the Temple cult by the rabbis, and there is 
none such. More likely this is simply a widespread symbolic interpretation. 

One of the long-standing problems of research in this area is the disagree¬ 
ment between Josephus (War 5. 184—247) and the Mishnah ('Middoth’) in their 
descriptions of the Temple. 

Holtzmann (1830) presents a balanced picture as to where Josephus may 
or may not be relied upon. Simons (1831), though acknowledging that 
Josephus’ description is a typical example of the weaknesses and inconsistencies 
of his writings and though expressing particular criticism of Josephus’ figures as 
to distances, is even more critical of the Mishnah, since he says that it is partly 
an idealization with a view toward restoration. Vincent (1832) and Vincent 
and Steve (1833) conclude that, in general, Josephus is more reliable, since, as a 
priest, he had first-hand knowledge. Parrot (1834) prefers the Mishnah’s 
measurements to Josephus’. Brand (1835) explains the discrepancies between 
Josephus and the Mishnah by postulating that the Mishnah is describing the 
Temple of Zerubbabel, while Josephus is describing Herod’s temple. But, we 
may comment, the Mishnah is not so much describing the Temple as setting 
forth the ideal tradition if ever the Temple is rebuilt in the future. Avi-Yonah 
(1836) contends that both the Mishnah and Josephus are describing Herod’s 
temple. Unlike Vincent, he argues that the Mishnaic tradition, which goes back 
to a period considerably earlier than Josephus, is more trustworthy, since 
Josephus wrote when the Temple was in ruins and since he is notoriously inex¬ 
act in numbers. But, we may remark, Josephus was a priest from a leading family 
and undoubtedly is speaking from direct experience, whereas the Mishnah, 
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written at the end of the second century, when the Temple was in ruins, is 
perhaps, as indicated above, presenting an idealized portrait. 

Muehsam (1837), p. 6, probably exaggerates when she says that whenever 
Josephus reports measurements he has proven to be inexact and inclined toward 
exaggeration; there hardly seems, we must reply, any reason why Josephus 
should be deliberately inaccurate, and, on the contrary, as a participant Josephus 
must presumably have had good knowledge of the Temple’s dimensions and 
description: on this see my (1838) review of Muehsam. The fact that when it 
comes to distances in Galilee Josephus regularly estimates and uses round 
numbers should not deter us. 

Avi-Yonah (1839) disagrees with Vincent (1832) and Muehsam (1837) 
and prefers the Mishnah on the ground that the Jewish sages who compiled it 
expected that future generations would rebuild the Temple according to the 
specifications which they had transmitted. They thus had every inducement to be 
scrupulously exact, whereas Josephus, who wrote for a Gentile audience, had no 
much motivation. 

Safrai and Avi-Yonah (1840) compare, though, not systematically or 
critically, Josephus’ description of Herod’s Temple with that in the Mishnah 
and with the archaeological findings. 

Galling (1841) reconciles Hebrews 4. 14 in the New Testament with the 
descriptions of the Temple in War 5. 207—227 and Mishnah, Yoma 5. 1. 

Lieberman (1842), pp. 164—179, comparing Josephus and the Mishnah, 
accepts the statement of Josephus (War 5. 200) that the Treasury Chambers 
were behind the innermost recesses of the Temple. He says that War 5. 224 
agrees with the Mishnah, Middoth 4. 6, in the description of the scarecrow on 
the roof of the Temple. 

Stauffer (1843) reconciles the discrepancies in the accounts of Nicanor’s 
Gate in the Temple as found in Josephus and in the Mishnah. 

Bergmeier (1844) understands War 5. 208, without emending the text, to 
indicate that the gate in the Temple was without a door, symbolizing heaven, 
the dwelling place of G-d which is hidden but accessible. This, we may 
comment, which is supported by the Mishnah (Middoth 2. 3), fits in with 
Josephus’ propensity for symbolic explanations of the features of the Tabernacle 
(Ant. 3. 181 — 183) and of the high priests’s garments (Ant. 3. 184—187). 

Zeitlin (1845) notes that neither the Mishnah in 'Middoth’ nor Josephus 
(War 5. 184—220), both of which give extensive descriptions of the Temple, 
mention a synagogue. Moreover, the architectural plan of the Temple does not 
reveal any synagogue. But Zeitlin should have noted that the Tosefta says that 
the people went for sacrifices to the Beth ha-Knesseth (house of assembly) and 
from there to the Beth ha-Midrash (house of study) and from there to the Musaf 
prayer. It does not say that the Musaf prayer was in the Beth ha-Knesseth. 

Hoenig (1846) contends that only after the fall of Jerusalem do we witness 
the full emergence of synagogues, particularly in Galilee. It is interesting that in 
the very year in which Hoenig’s article appeared stating that no synagogue had 
been found in Judaea before 70 Yadin should have uncovered a synagogue at 
Masada dating presumably from before 74, the year of its destruction. We may 
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note, moreover, that according to the Jerusalem Talmud (Megillah 3. 1) there 
were 480 synagogues in Jerusalem at the time of the destruction of the Temple 
(394 according to the Babylonian Talmud, Kethuboth 105 a). 

Liver (1847), pp. 184 — 188, notes that Josephus (Ant. 3. 194—196) 
understood the Biblical text (Exodus 30. llff.) to refer to the half-shekel 
contribution brought to the Temple in his own time. While the Septuagint on 
Exodus 30. 13 gives one drachma as the equivalent of the half-shekel, Josephus 
(and, we may add, Matthew 17. 24) gives two drachmas. Liver also comments 
on the royal order of Antiochus III (Ant. 12. 140) to furnish sacrificial animals, 
wine, oil, frankincense, wheat, and salt for the Temple. Liver contends that 
this statement is contradicted by the Mishnah (Shekalim 1.5), which indicates 
that money offered by non-Jews for communal sacrifices was refused; but, we 
may comment, there is no necessary contradiction, since sacrifices offered for 
the well-being of a king were accepted from non-Jews. 

Pelletier (1848) (1849) comments on Josephus’ word epjiExaapa (Ant. 
12. 318, 15. 394) for a curtain, together with the Septuagint’s word 
EJtLOJtaoxQOV (Exodus 26. 36), which he says was borrowed from the Greek 
vocabulary of furniture of the period, as inscriptions found at Delos and 
Pergamum show. The diverse synonyms which are encountered in Greco-Jew- 
ish literature appear to indicate that Josephus’ word epjtexaopa is not a 
technical term and that this door-curtain functioned with the aid of a drawing¬ 
string. 

Yeivin (1850) notes, but without discussion, disagreements between II 
Chronicles 3. 1—5. 1, the Mishnah ('Middoth’), and Josephus on the dimensions 
of the Temple, but suggests that the first refers to the First Temple, while the 
latter two are speaking of the Second Temple. 

Fruchtel (1851), pp. 98—100, comments on the cosmological references 
in the description of the Temple and of its utensils, a symbolism which, as we 
have noted above, Josephus shares with and perhaps derived from Philo. 

Zeitlin (1852), citing both the Mishnah ('Middoth’) and Josephus (War 5. 
184—220, Ant. 15. 410—420), concludes, against Winter (1853), that there is no 
evidence that there was a court of Gentiles within the Temple area. 

Gutmann (1854), noting that Exodus 25. 31—40 and 37. 17—24 speak of the 
seven-branched golden lampstand or menorah to be placed in the Tabernacle but 
that nothing further is said about this in the Bible, comments that Josephus (Ant. 
8. 37), bothered by this lacuna, unjustifiably adds that Solomon made ten thousand 
lampstands according to the command of Moses. Josephus then resolves the 
discrepancy between the accounts of Exodus and Kings by remarking, though 
without Biblical basis, that Solomon had delicated only one lampstand in the 
Temple, which was indeed similar to the one which G-d had commanded Moses 
to make for the Tabernacle. Gutmann concludes that the present confusion 
between the menoroth of Solomon’s Temple and the menorah in the Tabernacle 
stems from the effort of priestly writers such as Josephus to legitimize the 
menorah which they saw in the Second Temple. 

Renov (1855) identifies one of the murals of the third-century synagogue 
of Dura Europos in Babylonia as Herod’s Temple and not, as does Wischnit- 
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zer (1856), the Tabernacle of Moses. The peristyle Corinthian building accords 
with Josephus’ description (Ant. 15. 414). But, as Avi-Yonah adds in a note 
appended to the article, Antiquities 15. 414 refers not to Herod’s Temple but to 
the royal portico adjacent to it. Moreover, the one undisputed representation of 
Herod’s Temple in the Dura frescoes has a flat roof, whereas this has a gabled 
roof. Finally, as Muehsam (1837) remarks, the fact that the roof was a place 
where the high priest immersed himself on the Day of Atonement indicates that 
it was flat. 

du Buit (1857) has a short, popular summary. 

Maier (1857a), p. 63, notes that the position of the wings of the cherubim 
in Antiquities 8. 72 — 73, 103, does not correspond to the position of the 
Egyptian protecting genii. He also compares (p. 74) Josephus’ description (Ant. 
3. 134ff.) of the long side of the ark with that of the Mishnah, Menahoth 11.6. 
Maier (p. 90) says that Josephus’ language pertaining to the ark is very much 
simplified, since he speaks normally only of a ki|3cot6<;. 

McKelvey (1857b), p. 23, commenting on Antiquities 11. 80 — 81 (cf. Ezra 
3. 12 and I Esdras 5. 63—65), notes that the Chronicler states that the leaders and 
older inhabitants of Jerusalem who remembered the First Temple were disap¬ 
pointed in the one that took its place. He notes (p. 64) that the outer part of the 
Temple known as the Court of the Gentiles, though not part of the Temple 
proper, was regarded as holy (Ant. 15. 417, War 5. 194, Apion 2. 103 — 109). He 
also comments (p. 72) on the veil of the Temple (War 5. 211—214, 5. 219). 

Busink (1857c), pp. 36—40, concludes that Josephus (Ant. 8. 61 — 75) has 
presented a definitely unhistorical picture of Solomon’s Temple, but that for the 
Herodian Temple Josephus is reliable, except that some measures, as found in the 
manuscripts of Josephus, are missing or doubtful. He postulates that Titus must 
have made careful notes of the Temple after he had conquered it and that these 
were accessible to Josephus. He reviews (pp. 62 — 75) at length the attempts to 
reconstruct the Temple and to weigh the account of Josephus against the 
Mishnah in 'Middoth’. He concludes (pp. 75 — 76), in a clear exaggeration, that 
Josephus’ scattered remarks about the Temple, in his description of its siege by 
Titus, have hitherto scarcely been taken into account in the reconstruction. He 
agrees with my criticism (1838) of Muehsam’s discussion of the relative value of 
Josephus and of the Mishnah as sources. 

Doeve (1857d), pp. 122 — 123, briefly discusses the size of the Temple 
domain and its government. 

Hildesheimer (1857e) is a translation into Hebrew of his original publica¬ 
tion in German. It includes a brief supplementary bibliography. 

Narkiss (1857f) reconstructs the plaster fragment discovered by Avigad 
dating from the Herodian period which depicts the menorah, the table of the 
shewbread, and the incense altar of the Temple. Narkiss comments on the in¬ 
consistency between the depiction of the menorah and the description thereof in 
the Bible, in Josephus, and in the Talmud. 

Vogt (1857g) concludes that the location of the Temple was somewhat 
south of the Dome of the Rock, that the court of the Temple included the 
southern part of the area near the Dome, but that its northern part was outside 
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the Temple court. Josephus, the archaeological evidence, and the tradition about 
the Temple’s location do not require a conclusion that the Dome was the site of 
the Temple. 

Donner (1857h) concludes that Josephus’ statement (Ant. 15. 399) that the 
Temple was square rests on a error, whether due to imprecision or to presentation 
of a religious ideal. 

Wilkinson (1857i), pp. 70 — 89, comments on the disagreements between 
Josephus (War 5. 184—247) and the Mishnah on the description and 

■measurements of the Temple. He prefers Josephus’ version, since the latter saw 
! and knew the building, whereas the compilers of the Mishnah were trying to 
preserve traditions about the Temple which were already at second- or third- 
hand. 

Rabinowitz (1857j), pp. 45—57, notes a number of points where Josephus 
elucidates details concerning the Temple in the Talmudic tractate 'Yoma’. For 
example, Yoma 2a states that “there was a place on the Temple Mount and its 
name was Birah”: this is confirmed by War 1. 75 and 118, which remark that 
the Antonia castle was formerly called Baris. Again, Yoma 10a speaks of a place 
called Makedonia, which Rabinowitz identifies with Mygdonia (Epimygdonia), 
the city in Armenia which the Parthian king Artabanus gave to Izates of 
Adiabene (Ant. 20. 68). He also compares Yoma 12b with Josephus’ account of 
the clothes of ordinary priests (Ant. 3. 151 — 158). 

Lurie (1857k) concludes that the discrepancies between the tractate 
'Middoth’ in the Talmud and Josephus’ statements concerning the boundaries of 
the Temple Mount may be explained by the fact that 'Middoth’ goes back to the 
period of the return from Babylonian exile, even though it was actually 
transmitted to us through Rabbi Eliezer ben Jacob, a contemporary of Josephus. 

Meyers (18571) notes the discrepancies between Josephus’ description of 
the Menorah (Ant. 3. 144 — 146) and that in Exodus, especially Josephus’ 
mention of pomegranates. 

Emanuel (1857m) comments on the Hebrew translation of Hildeshei- 
mer’s (1857e) essay. 

Wacholder (1857n), commenting on the discrepancies between the di¬ 
mensions of the Herodian sanctuary as found in the Mishnah (Middoth 2 — 5) 
and in Josephus, remarks that the recent archaeological excavations in Jerusalem 
confirm that Josephus presents actual dimensions of the Herodian Temple, 
whereas the Mishnah does not. His conclusion is that Josephus’ description aims 
at presenting the recent past, whereas the Mishnah intends to describe Israel’s 
institutions from the point of view of Messianic historicism, projecting an ideal 
future. 


19.14: The Warning Inscription of the Temple 

(1858) Charles Clermont-Ganneau: Discovery of a Tablet from Herod’s Temple. In: 
Palestine Exploration Fund. Quarterly Statement, 1871, pp. 132—133. 
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(1859) John H. Iliffe: The 0ANATO2 Inscription from Herod’s Temple. In: The 
Quarterly of the Department of Antiquities in Palestine 6, 1936, pp. 1—3. 
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Hebrew). In: Tarbiz 17, 1945—46, p. 197. 

(1861) Elias J. Bickerman: The Warning Inscription of Herod’s Temple. In: Jewish 
Quarterly Review 37, 1946—47, pp. 387—405. 

(1862) Solomon Zeitlin: The Warning Inscription of the Temple. In: Jewish Quarterly 
Review 38, 1947-48, pp. 111-116. 

(1863) Baruch Lifshitz: Notes d’epigraphie grecque: 2. Une Expression figuree dans une 
Lettre royale, dans une Loi sacree et chez l’Historien Josephe. In: Zeitschrift fur Papy- 
rologie und Epigraphie 6, 1970, pp. 60—61. 

(1864) Ben-Zion Lurie: Megillath Ta'anith with Introduction and Notes (in Hebrew). Jeru¬ 
salem 1964. 

(1865) A. M. Rabello: La lex de templo Hierosolymitano sul divieto ai gentili di penetrare 
nel santuario di Jerushalaim. In: E. M. Artom, L. Caro, and S. J. Sierra, edd., 
Miscellanea di Studi in memoria di Dario Disegni. Torino 1969. Pp. 199—218. 

(1866) A. M. Rabello: La 'Lex de templo Hierosolymitano’, interdisant aux gentils de 
penetrer dans le sanctuaire de Jerusalem. In: Nouvelles Chretiennes d’lsrael 21.3, 
1970, pp. 31-36. 

(1866a) Leopold Wenger: Die Quellen des romischen Rechts. Wien 1953. 

(1866b) D. R. Catchpole: The Problem of the Historicity of the Sanhedrin Trial. In: 

Festschrift C. F. D. Moule. London 1970. Pp. 47—65. 

(1866c) Alfred Mordecai Rabello: The Lex de Templo Hierosolymitano Prohibiting 
Gentiles from Entering Jerusalem’s Sanctuary. In: Christian News from Israel 21.3 
(Autumn 1970) 28—32; 21.4 (Spring 1971) 28—32. 

(1866d) Alfred Mordecai Rabello: Lex de templo Hierosolymitano (in Hebrew). In: Sinai 
70, 1972, pp. 267-281. 

(1866e) Theodor Mommsen: Judaea und die Juden. In his: Romische Geschichte. Vol. 5. 
Berlin 1885. Pp. 487-552. 

(1866f) Virgil R. L. Fry: The Warning Inscriptions from the Herodian Temple. Diss., The 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville, Kentucky 1974. 

Josephus (War 5. 194, 6. 125, Ant. 15. 417) reports that outside the Temple 
there was an inscription prohibiting the entrance of a foreigner under threat of the 
penalty of death. Such an inscription was indeed discovered and published in 1871 
by Clermont-Ganneau (1858). In 1935 a large fragment of a second copy was 
discovered which is briefly discussed by Iliffe (1859). 

Schwabe (1860) cites the inscription briefly and presents a parallel contem¬ 
porary epigraphie text in a letter of a king to the city of Nysa. 

Bickerman (1861) comments on War 6. 124, where Josephus says that the 
Romans permitted the Jews to put to death anyone who passed the balustrade of 
the Temple. What Josephus means, says Bickerman, is that in harmony with 
Greek and Jewish ideas about the right to legitimate self-protection by a 
community against those who direct divine anger upon the people, a sacrilegious 
person would be killed by the multitude. 

Zeitlin (1862) protests that the inscription could not be considered a 
warning according to Jewish law, which must be oral and by name. The refer¬ 
ence is to the fact that until the year 65 pagans were not regarded as susceptible 
to uncleanliness, whereas after 65 they were. But, we may comment, neither 
Josephus nor the inscription says that the foreigner would be put to death 
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without proper warning: the inscription is merely a preliminary warning. 
Zeitlin is, however, right in indicating that the violation is of the law of 
purification, as Josephus explicitly says (Ant. 5. 194). 

Lifshitz (1863) calls attention to Schwabe’s article without being aware of 
the articles by Bickerman and Zeitlin. 

Lurie (1864) asserts that this prohibition against foreigners entering the 
Temple area antedates Roman times and goes back to the return from Babylonia, 
when it was intended to keep out Samaritans; but, we may comment, there is no 
evidence to support this hypothesis. 

I have not seen Rabello (1865) (1866). 

Wenger (1866a), p. 291, comments on the inscription warning foreigners 
to keep away from the Temple (War 5. 194, 6. 125, Ant. 15. 417). 

Catchpole (1866b), p. 60, comments on the Temple inscription (War 6. 
124-126, Ant. 15. 417). 

Rabello (1866c) (1866d) notes that Mommsen (1866e), p. 513, n.l, believed 
that the warning tablets had been set up by the Roman government, since Jewish 
kings had no cause to threaten death thus. Rabello, however, stresses that 
Josephus speaks of them in connection with the construction done by Herod. In 
answer to Mommsen’s query as to why a Jewish king would have set it up also 
in Latin, Rabello remarks, citing War 6. 125, that the inscriptions were meant 
to be read and understood by strangers. No source, however, he concludes, 
gives any ground for holding, as did Juster, that the Sanhedrin could condemn 
a Roman citizen to death. He concludes that such a death sentence was carried 
out by those present who actually saw the offence; but, we may comment, 
Rabello cites no precedent; and, indeed, most probably, as in other capital 
cases, in theory the penalty may have been death, but in practice it was never 
enforced. 

Fry (1866f), pp. 36—45 and 290—292, concludes that because the 
agreement between Josephus and the text of the extant warning inscriptions is so 
close, these inscriptions must be identified with those described by Josephus. 
The differences in spelling and vocabulary are to be explained by Josephus’ sty¬ 
listic preferences (rather than by differences in epigraphical era) to avoid 
emphasizing Jewish prejudices against Gentiles. He notes, for example, that 
Josephus avoids using the word akkoyevrig (alien) because by his time it had a 
derogatory nuance. He convincingly concludes that the Jews, rather than the 
Romans, were responsible for erecting the inscriptions, since Titus (War 6. 
124—126) attributes the responsibility for them to the Jews and since Josephus 
describes them in his account of Herod’s construction of the Temple (War 5. 
193 — 195, Ant. 15. 417), though the existence of similar warning inscriptions in 
the entrance to pagan temples might argue otherwise. On the basis of War 6. 
123—126, Fry believes that the Romans did grant to the Jews the right to inflict 
the death penalty upon any Gentile who defied the warning inscription; but, as 
Rabello independently has argued, the authority belonged not to the Sanhedrin 
but to the Jewish worshippers who had witnessed the desecration. 
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19.15: The Half-Shekel Tax of the Temple and Other Donations 

(1866 g) Kurt Galling: Konigliche und nichtkonigliche Stifter beim Tempel von Jerusalem. 

In: Zeitschrift des deutschen Palastina-Vereins 68, 1951, pp. 134—142. 

(1866h) Geza Vermes: The Qumran Interpretation of Scripture in Its Historical Setting. In: 

Annual of the Leeds University Oriental Society 6, 1966—68, pp. 85—97. 

(1866i) Frowald Huttenmeister, ed.: Der Toseftatraktat Schekalim. Text. Obersetzung, 
Kommentar. Diss., Saarbriicken 1970. 

Galling (1866g) deals with donors to the Temple from Alexander on and 
with the thousand-year-old formula with which gifts were made. 

Vermes (1866h), p. 89, deals with the half-shekel tax (Fiscus Judaicus) in 
the Dead Sea Scrolls and in Josephus (Ant. 18. 312, War 7. 218). 

Huttenmeister (1866i), pp. viii—ix, discusses the shekel tax in Josephus. 


19.16: Excavations of the Temple Area (see also 25.12) 

(1867) Joachim Jeremias and Alfons M. Schneider: Das westliche Siidtor des herodiani- 
schen Tempels. In: Zeitschrift des deutschen Palastina-Vereins 65, 1942, pp. 112—121. 
(1868) Bellarmino Bagatti: La posizione del tempio erodiano di Gerusalemme. In: Biblica 
46, 1965, pp. 428-444. 

(1868a) Bellarmino Bagatti: Recherches sur le site du Temple de Jerusalem (Ier-VIIe 
siecle). Trans, by A. Storme. Jerusalem 1979. 

(1869) Michel du Buit: Au Temple de Jerusalem avec Flavius Josephus. In: Rencontre, vol. 
5, no. 20, 1971, pp. 33-36. 

(1869a) Benjamin Mazar: The Excavations in the Old City of Jerusalem near the Temple 
Mount: Preliminary Report of the Second and Third Seasons 1969—1970. The 
Institute of Archaeology, Hebrew University, Jerusalem 1971, pp. 1—36. 

(1869b) Benjamin Mazar: The Archaeological Excavations near the Temple Mount. In: 
Yigael Yadin, ed., Jerusalem Revealed: Archaeology in the Holy City 1968—1974. 
Trans, by R. Grafman. Jerusalem 1975. Pp. 25—39. 

(1869c) J. P. Kane: The Ossuary Inscriptions of Jerusalem. In: Journal of Semitic Studies 23, 
1978, pp. 268-282. 

(1869d) Jean-Baptiste Frey: Corpus Inscriptionum Iudaicarum: Recueil des inscriptions 
juives qui vont du IT siecle avant Jesus-Christ au VIP siecle de notre ere. Vol. 2: 
Asie-Afrique. Rome 1952. 

Jeremias and Schneider (1867), in their study of the architecture of the 
double and golden gates, note that the foundations of the golden gate and of the 
so-called Tower of David are the only structures extant in Jerusalem from the 
days of Jesus. 

Bagatti (1868) argues that the site of the Temple was not, as tradition 
would have it, on the rock rising above the level of the pavement of the 
present-day Mosque of Omar but rather to the south. He cites in support the 
observations of Josephus (War 5. 184—247 and Ant. 15. 391—420), the situation 
of the mosque itself, the position of the rock, the difference in the area’s level, 
the fact that tradition itself never ascribed sanctity to the site of the rock itself, 
and the fact that the rock is hardly suitable as the threshing floor that was said to 
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have belonged to Araunah the Jebusite before it became the site of the Temple 
(II Chronicles 3. 1). 

Bagatti (1868a) has three studies, in French translation, which originally 
appeared in Studii Biblici Franciscani Liber Annuus 8, 1958, pp. 309 — 352, 
and in Biblica 46, 1965, pp. 428 — 444 (= 1868), on the site of the Temple as 
reconstructed by Herod. In particular, he discusses the Herodian precinct of the 
esplanade of the Temple, the Eastern gate, the various levels, the monuments, 
the sacred rock, and the Antonia. 

•du Buit (1869) has a very brief, uncritical popular summary of a visit to 
the Temple site with Josephus as a guide. We may add that excavations in a site 
adjacent to this area have been going on for some time. If and when the 
excavation of the Temple itself occurs, to which there are religious objections, it 
is fair to expect the most important archaeological discoveries that have yet been 
made in the land of Israel. 

Mazar (1869a) discusses the southernmost gate in the Western Wall of the 
Temple as described by Josephus (Ant. 15. 410). 

Mazar (1869b), using Josephus as a guide, summarizes and discusses the 
significance of the principal finds, especially of the Herodian period. 

Kane (1869c) identifies the doors made by Nicanor the Alexandrian 
mentioned in an ossuary inscription cited by Frey (1869d), 1256, as the Outer 
East Gate or Corinthian Gate of the Inner Temple on the basis of Josephus (War 
5. 201—206), the New Testament reference to the Beautiful Gate of the Temple 
(Acts 3. 2 and 3. 10), and the Mishnah (Middoth 1. 4, 2. 3, and 2. 6; Shekalim 6. 
3; and Yoma 3. 1). 


19.17: The High Priesthood 

(1870) Louis H. Feldman: Selected Literature on the High Priests during the First Century 
of the Christian Era (Ant. xviii. 26ff. and esp. xx. 224—251). Appendix S. In: Jose¬ 
phus, vol. 9 , Jewish Antiquities, Books XVIII—XX (Loeb Classical Library). London 
1965. P. 587. 

(1871) R. A. Stewart: The Sinless High-Priest. In: New Testament Studies 14, 1967—68, 
pp. 126—135. 

(1872) Gustav Holscher: Die Hohenpriesterliste bei Josephus und die evangelische Chron¬ 
ologic (Sitzungsberichte der Heidelberger Akademie der Wissenschaften: Phil.-hist. 
Klasse 30, 1939—40, no. 3). Heidelberg 1940. 

(1873) Victor Eppstein: When and How the Sadducees Were Excommunicated. In: Journal 
of Biblical Literature 85, 1966, pp. 213—224. 

(1874) Arnold Ehrhardt: The Apostolic Succession in the First Two Centuries of the 
Church. London 1953. 

(1875) Jehoshua M. Grintz: Aspects of the History of the High Priesthood (in Hebrew). 
In: Zion 23—24, 1958—59, pp. 124 — 140. 

(1876) Hans J. Katzenstein: Some Remarks on the Lists of the Chief Priests of the Temple 
of Solomon. In: Journal of Biblical Literature 81, 1962, pp. 377—384. 

(1877) John Bowman: La Genealogioj de la Cefpastroj en la Hebrea kaj la Samariana Tradic- 
joj. In: Biblia Revuo 5, 1966, pp. 1 — 16. 
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(1878) Morton Smith: Palestinian Parties and Politics That Shaped the Old Testament. 
New York 1971. 

(1879) Jehoshua M. Grintz: Jehoezer — Unknown High Priest? In: Jewish Quarterly Review 
50, 1959-60, pp. 338-345. 

(1880) Harold H. Rowley: The Chronological Order of Ezra and Nehemia. In his: The 
Servant of the L-rd. London 1952; 2nd ed., 1965. Pp. 135—168. 

(1881) Julian Morgenstern: A Chapter in the History of the High-priesthood. In: Ameri¬ 
can Journal of Semitic Languages and Literatures 55, 1938, pp. 1—24, 183—197, 360— 
377. 

(1882) Ralph Marcus: The Date of the High Priest Simon the Just (the Righteous). Appendix 
B. In his: Josephus, vol. 7, Jewish Antiquities, Books XII —XIV (Loeb Classical 
Library). London 1943. Pp. 732 — 736. 

(1883) Walter F. Smith: A Study of Zadokite High Priesthood within the Graeco-Roman 
Age: from Simeon the Just to the High Priests Appointed by Herod the Great. Diss., 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 1961. 

(1884) Clemens Thoma: Religionsgeschichtliche und theologische Bedeutsamkeit der jiidi- 
schen Hohenpriester von 175 bis 37 v. Chr. In: Bibel und Liturgie 45, 1972, pp. 4— 
22 . 

(1885) Louis Finkelstein: Pre-Maccabean Documents in the Passover Haggadah. In: Har¬ 
vard Theological Review 35, 1942, pp. 291 — 332; 36, 1943, pp. 1—38. 

(1886) Harold H. Rowley: The Zadokite Fragments and the Dead Sea Scrolls. Oxford 1952. 

(1887) Jan W. Doeve: Wanneer ontstond de secte van Qumran? In: Vox Theologica 39, 
1969, pp. 257-287. 

(1888) Adolf Buchler: Die Priester und der Cultus im letzten Jahrzehnt des Jerusalemi- 
schen Tempels (II. Jahresbericht der israelitisch-theologischen Lehranstalt in Wien 
[1894-95]). Wien 1895. 

(1889) Wolfgang Molleken: Geschichtsklitterung im I. Makkabaerbuch (Wann wurde 
Alkimus Hoherpriester?). In: Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft 65, 
1953, pp. 205-228. 

(1890) Ernst Bammel: Joasar. In: Zeitschrift des deutschen Palastina-Vereins 90, 1974, pp. 
61-68. 

(1891) Rudolf Meyer: Levitische Emanzipationsbestrebungen in nachexilischer Zeit. In: 
Orientalistische Literaturzeitung 41, 1938, pp. 721 — 728. 

(1892) Gedaliahu Allon (Alon): Parhedroi. Toward the History of the High Priesthood 
at the End of the Period of the Second Temple (in Hebrew). In: Tarbiz 13, 1941—42, 
pp. 1—24. Rpt. in his: Studies in Jewish History (in Hebrew). Vol. 1. Tel-Aviv 1957. 
Pp. 48—76. Trans, into English: Par’irtin: On the History of the High Priesthood at 
the End of the Second Temple Period. In his: Jews, Judaism and the Classical World: 
Studies in Jewish History in the Times of the Second Temple and Talmud. Jerusalem 
1977. Pp. 48-88. 

(1893) Hans Zucker: Studien zur jiidischen Selbstverwaltung im Altertum. Berlin 1936. 

(1894) Victor A. Tcherikover: Was Jerusalem a 'Polis’? In: Israel Exploration Journal 14, 
1964, pp. 61 — 78. Originally in: Erez-Israel 1, 1951, pp. 94—101 (in Hebrew). Rpt. in 
his: The Jews in the Greco-Roman World. Jerusalem 1961. 

(1895) Ernst Bammel: Die Bruderfolge im Hochpriestertum der herodianisch-romischen 
Zeit. In: Zeitschrift des deutschen Palastina-Vereins 70, 1954, pp. 147—153. 

(1896) Edith Mary Smallwood: High Priests and Politics in Roman Palestine. In: Journal 
of Theological Studies 13, 1962, pp. 14—34. 

(1897) Joseph N. Derenbourg: Essai sur l’histoire et la geographic de la Palestine d’apres les 
Thalmuds et les autres sources rabbiniques. Premiere partie: Histoire de la Pales¬ 
tine depuis Cyrus jusqu’a Adrien. Paris 1867. 

(1898) Paul Gaechter: The Hatred of the House of Annas. In: Theologische Studien 8, 
1947, pp. 3-34. 
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(1899) Paul Gaechter: Petrus und seine Zeit; neutestamentliche Studien. Innsbruck 1958. 
(1900) Karl H. Rengstorf: Erwagungen zur Frage des Landbesitzes des zweiten Tempels 
in Judaa und seiner Verwaltung. In: Siegfried Wagner, ed., Bibel und Qumran: Bei- 
trage zur Erforschung der Beziehungen zwischen Bibel- und Qumranwissenschaft. 
Hans Bardtke zum 22. 9. 1966. Berlin 1968. Pp. 156—176. 

(1901) Paul Winter: Simeon der Gerechte und Gaius Caligula. In: Zeitschrift fur Religions- 
und Geistesgeschichte 6, 1954, pp. 72 — 74. 

(1902) Saul Lieberman: Greek in Jewish Palestine: Studies in the Life and Manners of Jew¬ 
ish Palestine in the II —IV Centuries C.E. New York 1942; 2nd ed., 1965. 

(1903) Sidney G. Sowers: The Circumstances and Recollection of the Pella Flight. In: The- 
ologische Zeitschrift 26, 1970, pp. 305 — 320. 

(1904) Werner Grimm: Die Preisgabe eines Menschen zur Rettung des Volkes: Priesterliche 
Tradition bei Johannes und Josephus. In: Otto Betz, Klaus Haacker, Martin 
Hengel, edd., Josephus-Studien: Untersuchungen zu Josephus, dem antiken Juden- 
tum und dem Neuen Testament, Otto Michel zum 70. Geburtstag gewidmet. Gottin¬ 
gen 1974. Pp. 133-146. 

(1904a) August Strobel: Der gegenwartige Stand der Erforschung der in Palastina neu ge- 
fundenen hebraischen Handschriften: 45. Zur kalendarisch-chronologischen Einord- 
nung der Qumran-Essener. In: Theologische Literaturzeitung 86, 1961, pp. 179 — 184. 
(1904b) Jan W. Doeve: Le domaine du temple de Jerusalem. In: Recherches bibliques 9 (ed. 

Willem C. Van Unnik), Leiden 1974, pp. 118—163. 

(1904c) John Bowman: The Fourth Gospel and the Jews: a Study in R. Akiba, Esther, 
and the Gospel of John (Pittsburgh Theological Monograph Series, 8). Pittsburgh 
1975. 

(1904d) J. G. Bunge: Zur Geschichte und Chronologie des Untergangs der Oniaden und des 
Aufstiegs der Hasmonaer. In: Journal for the Study of Judaism 6, 1975, pp. 1 — 46. 
(1904e) Frank M. Cross: A Reconstruction of the Judean Restoration. In: Journal of Biblical 
Literature 94, 1975, pp. 4—18. 

(1904f) Thomas Fischer: Zum jiidischen Verfassungsstreit vor Pompejus (Diodor 40, 2). In: 

Zeitschrift des deutschen Palastina-Vereins 91, 1975, pp. 46—49. 

(1904g) B. A. Mastin: Scaeva the Chief Priest. In: Journal of Theological Studies 27, 1976, 
pp. 405-412. 

(1904h) Menahem Mor: The High Priests in Judea in the Persian Period (in Hebrew). In: Beth 
Mikra 23, 1977, pp. 57-67. 

(1904i) Jerome Murphy-O’Connor: The Essenes in Palestine. In: Biblical Archaeologist 40, 
1977, pp. 100-124. 

(1904j) Gohei Hata: The Jewish War of Josephus: A Semantic and Historiographic Study. 
Diss., Dropsie University, Philadelphia 1975. 

I (1870) have a select bibliography on this subject. 

Stewart (1871) says that the idea of a sinless high priest has no support in 
the Bible, the Dead Sea Scrolls, the Talmud, or Josephus, and that, in fact, 
Josephus notes flagrant abuses by high priests. Josephus’ portrait of several of 
the high priests is far from idealized, perhaps, we may conjecture, from personal 
jealousy as a fellow priest. 

Holscher (1872), especially pp. 9—19, notes the discrepancies between 
the list of high priests from the time of Herod found in 'Antiquities’, Books 
15—20, and the recapitulation in Antiquities 20. 224—251, and conjectures that 
the latter list is based not on the previous survey but ultimately on the Temple 
archives; but, we may comment, Josephus, who is wont to stress the 
authenticity of his sources, makes no mention of such archives, and, while he 
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undoubtedly had some new secondary source, as the additional facts included in 
Antiquities 20. 224—251, show, he was unlikely to have archives in Rome 
twenty-three years after the destruction of the Temple. 

Eppstein (1873) follows Holscher in regarding Josephus’ chronology for 
the high priests as inaccurate and contradictory. 

Ehrhardt (1874), pp. 48 — 54, says that the list of high priests in Antiq¬ 
uities 20. 224—251 is no more than a summary of the preceding narrative. He 
explains the discrepancies between Josephus’ account in Book 20 and his 
previous accounts by asserting that in Book 20 Josephus referred to a list, 
probably by Nicolaus of Damascus. But, we may comment, there was no 
occasion for Nicolaus, a non-Jew, to include such a list in his work and, in any 
case, Josephus most probably ceased to use Nicolaus as a source several books 
earlier with the death of Herod. 

Grintz (1875) supplements the list of high priests given in I Chronicles 5. 
29—41 with the information supplied by Josephus (Ant. 10. 152 and 20. 231) 
and Talmudic sources. 

Taking issue with Grintz, Katzenstein (1876) notes that the longest list of 
priests of the house of Zadok in the Bible (I Chronicles 5. 34—40) has only 
thirteen names, whereas Josephus (Ant. 10. 152 — 153) mentions eighteen priests 
who officiated in the temple of Solomon. We may note that actually Josephus 
gives only seventeen names here, whereas in Antiquities 20. 231 he gives the 
names of eighteen. Katzenstein argues that the Biblical lists are interested in 
giving only the priests who were of the family of Zadok, and that Josephus is 
more accurate. In this case Josephus (i.e., we must say, the version in Antiq¬ 
uities 20. 231) is confirmed by the Talmud (Yoma 9 a), which says that there 
were eighteen high priests for this period (the variant reading, eight, is based on 
an attempt to reconcile this passage with I Chronicles) and which specifically 
says of Azariah that it was he who served as priest in Solomon’s temple and 
which then enumerates eight priests thereafter, the last of which, Jehozadak, is 
apparently not counted because he was taken into exile. Josephus starts with 
Zadok, who is mentioned in I Chronicles as the fourth priest before Azariah. 

I have not seen Bowman’s (1877) account of the genealogies of the high 
priests. 

Smith (1878) notes that of the few items in Josephus (Ant. 11. 297—12. 
236) dealing with the period from the end of Nehemiah (432?) to the beginning 
of the troubles under Antiochus Epiphanes (c. 170), most come from a Jewish 
tradition hostile to the high priestly family, presumably because Josephus was of 
the Hasmonean priestly line, which was regarded by their predecessors as 
illegal. He says that the larger bulk of information which did not survive was 
actually favorable to the high priests. But, we may comment, the only details 
that would discredit the high priests are the story of a murder in the temple by a 
high priest and the account of the building of the Samaritan temple. The high 
priests fare well in the narrative about Alexander and in the retelling of the 
'Letter of Aristeas’, both of which are recounted in some detail. 

Grintz (1879) comments on an inscription of the fifth or fourth century 
B.C.E. found in 1959 at Ramat Rahel near Jerusalem containing the name of 
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Jehoezer. Since Josephus mentions three persons named Joezer (Joazar, Jozar), 
all of them priests, and since in the Talmud and in other inscriptions Jehoezer is 
exclusively a name of priests, he conjectures that Jehoezer was a high priest or at 
least a priest of high rank. We may comment that the name is most probably 
that of a priest, but there is no evidence that he was a high priest; the one Joezer 
who attained this rank that is mentioned in Josephus was chosen high priest by 
Herod (Ant. 17. 164), who generally sought new blood in appointing high 
priests. 

Rowley (1880), commenting on Antiquities 11. 297, which tells the story 
of how the high priest Joannes (Johanan) killed his brother Jesus in the Temple, 
says that Josephus may have withheld the title of high priest from Johanan, 
though he actually filled this office, because he regarded him as unworthy; but, 
we may add, in Antiquities 11. 297 Josephus specifically says that Joannes 
assumed the office of high priest. 

Morgenstern (1881), pp. 375—376, commenting on the interruption of 
the offering of the sacrifices in 411—404 after the pollution of the Temple by 
the Persian general Bagoas (Bagoses) (Antiquities 11. 297), says that with the 
accession of the new Persian king Artaxerxes II a change of policy toward the 
Jews and Palestine was inaugurated, which resulted in the reintroduction of 
sacrifices. But, we may comment, the fact that Bagoas was not replaced would 
indicate that there was no real change of politics. Morgenstern suggests that 
the mutiny and influential Jews of Babylonia had a hand in this amelioration of 
policy; but, we may reply, there is no evidence of this. 

Marcus (1882) has a careful discussion of the scholarly literature on the 
date of the high priest Simon the Just in which he successfully argues, primarily 
from rabbinic evidence (Jerusalem Talmud, Yoma 6. 3. 43 c-d; Babylonian 
Talmud, Menahoth 109 b), that Josephus is mistaken (Ant. 12. 43) in identifying 
Simon as a contemporary of Ptolemy I (323 — 285 B.C.E.); Marcus identifies 
him with Simon II (Ant. 12. 224), who lived ca. 200 B.C.E. and who was the 
father of the Onias who built a temple in Egypt. In this he is followed by Smith 
(1883). Ben Sira (Ecclesiasticus 50. 1—6) accords this Simon great importance and 
honor, and this tends to support the view that it was he who was Simon the Just 
and that Josephus was mistaken. 

Smith (1883) looks upon the Greco-Roman Age in Palestine as the unfor¬ 
tunate result of the machinations involving the high priesthood. He looks upon 
the Essenes as a group that split from having dealings with the Jerusalem Temple 
because of the appointment of non-Zadokite priests, namely the Hasmoneans, 
and says that it was this rupture that gave rise also to the Pharisees. We may 
comment that though the Greek Epitome and the Latin version of Antiquities 
18. 19 say that the Essenes did not send sacrifices to the Jerusalem Temple, all 
the manuscripts of Josephus proper in Greek read that they did send offerings 
there but performed their sacrifices employing a different ritual of purification. 
There is no indication, we must say, either here or in Josephus’ other long 
account of the Essenes (War 2. 119 — 163) that the Essenes split with the non- 
Zadokite priesthood. The evidence that Smith cites from the Dead Sea Scrolls 
rests upon the unproven assumption that the sect there is identical with the 
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Essenes. To say that the Pharisees arose in Hasmonean times simply because 
Josephus’ first mention of them is in his account of Jonathan the Hasmonean 
(Ant. 13. 171) is to ignore Josephus’ statement that at that time there were 
(f|oav) three schools of thought, rather than that they arose (eyevovTo) then. 
Smith theorizes that the Zadokite line re-emerges with Herod’s appointments; 
we may comment that while Herod was opposed to the Hasmoneans and that 
therefore such a theory is possible or even likely, there is no evidence that they 
were of the Zadokite line. 

I have not seen Thoma (1884). 

Finkelstein (1885) notes that Josephus (Ant. 12. 238—240), in his account 
of the high priest Jason, omits all references to his Hellenizing activities such as 
are recorded in II Maccabees. Rowley (1886), p. 67, and Smith (1883), pp. 45 — 
63, argue against Finkelstein that the high priest Menelaus was a 
non-Zaddokite priest, pointing to II Maccabees 3. 4 and 4. 23; but, we may 
reply, there is no evidence for this in either Josephus or in I or II Maccabees or 
in the Talmud. Josephus (Ant. 12. 238) makes Menelaus the brother of Jason 
and of Onias III the high priest, as well as the son of Simon the high priest. II 
Maccabees 4. 25 says that Menelaus possessed no qualifications worthy of the 
high priesthood, thus implying that he was of the high priestly line. Since II 
Maccabees is so bitterly opposed to Menelaus, one would have expected a 
statement that he was not even of the high priestly line, but such a view is 
nowhere expressed. 

Doeve (1887) identifies the wicked priest in the Dead Sea Scrolls as Jason, 
although he admits that certain features fit in with the character of Menelaus. 
The matter, we may respond, must remain sub judice. 

Buchler (1888) argues that Alcimus (Jacimus) (Ant. 12. 385—413, 20. 235) 
was not a high priest but actually only a civil ruler. Smith (1883) rightly disagrees 
because in such matters Josephus as a priest is hardly likely to be so mistaken. 

Molleken (1889), noting the discrepancy between I Maccabees, which 
says that Alcimus was high priest after the accession of Demetrius I, and II 
Maccabees 14. 3 and Josephus (Ant. 20. 235), which assert that he was high 
priest under Antiochus V Eupator, concludes, after a careful analysis of I 
Maccabees 7. 5—25, that his accession to the high priesthood could not have 
occurred after Demetrius became king. 

Bammel (1890) surveys Josephus’ information about the high priest Joazar, 
who was a Boethusian, was appointed by Herod shortly before his death (Ant. 
17. 78, 17. 164), and was removed by Archelaus for supporting the rebellion 
(Ant. 17. 339). He returned to influence with the census of Quirinius (Ant. 18. 
3) but quickly was overpowered by a popular faction (Ant. 18. 26). 

Meyer (1891), commenting on the division in the ranks of the Eevites 
noted by Josephus (Ant. 20. 218), theorizes that the revolutionary movement 
within Eevite ranks must have called forth a most violent reaction on the part of 
the priests. This, we may assert, is likely, though he does not specify that the 
priests in particular opposed the Eevites, since Josephus strongly insists that the 
Levites’ action was contrary to the ancestral laws. 
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Allon (1892) has an excellent critical survey dealing particularly with the 
annulment of the order of inheritance and of the continuation of the priesthood 
throughout one’s life, the change of the high priests every twelve months, the 
purchase of the high priesthood, and the appointment of ordinary priests. He 
notes the anti-priestly reaction present in rabbinic sources; hence, we may add, 
when Josephus, a priest, agrees with the rabbis on such matters, as he so often 
does, we may assume that he is trustworthy. Allon furthermore argues that the 
apyovieg whom the Emperor Claudius addresses together with the council and 
the people of Jerusalem in his letter allowing the Jews to keep the high priest’s 
vestments are not the high priests. The new concordance by Rengstorf, we 
may comment, indicates that the term applies to the representatives of the 
political leadership generally, including the high priests; and this is indeed the 
point of view of Zucker (1893) and of Tcherikover (1894), who emphasize 
that our sources always mention the high priests in the plural and thus stress 
their political role. 

Allon notes that we know from Josephus, the Gospels, and the Mishnah 
that the &QX Le (? e IS> or the sons of the high priests (Mishnah, Kethuboth 13. 
1 — 2, Oholoth 17. 5), formed a kind of organized association which tended to 
blur and swallow up the personality of the reigning high priest. He notes 
parallels with the priesthood in the Gentile world, where priests exerted great 
influence in the appointment of high priests. This is, to be sure, contradicted by 
Josephus, who constantly speaks about the appointment of high priests by kings 
and rulers; but Josephus’ historical account of this period is truncated. 

Bammel (1895) compares the brotherly succession of high priests in 
Jerusalem with similar practices elsewhere in the Hellenistic world; we may 
comment, however, that in Judaea political and security factors were more 
important than blood. 

Smallwood (1896), after a broad survey of those who held the position of 
high priest and of their policies, concludes that during the Roman period the 
high priests had great influence in secular affairs, that they were pro-Roman not 
because they loved Rome but because they were realists. She takes issue with the 
suggestion of Derenbourg (1897) that the short tenure of so many of the high 
priests was due not only to political expediency but also the unwillingness of 
many incumbents to tolerate the restrictions of their office, citing the passage in 
the Mishnah (Horayoth 3. 4) that states that ex-high priests were under the same 
restrictions as high priests in office. But, we may comment, this passage refers 
not to the high priest who has been removed from office but to a high priest who 
for ritual reasons is temporarily disqualified from officiating. She discusses the 
high priests Joazar, Ananus, and Ananias in particular, noting the differences 
between Josephus’ comments in the 'War’ and in the 'Antiquities’ concerning 
them. She says that the two portraits of Ananus (War 4. 319—321), where he is 
praised, and Antiquities 20. 199, where he is condemned) are not necessarily 
irreconcilable because by 68 Ananus was undoubtedly older and wiser than he 
had been in 62; but, we may comment, if indeed Ananus had seen the light it 
would have been to Josephus’ advantage to mention this, and yet Josephus says 
nothing of a change of attitude. 
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Gaechter (1898) (1899), especially pp. 71 — 76, 90—91, 94—103, presents a 
survey of Annas (Ananus, the high priest during the census of Quirinius) and of 
his five sons who became high priests. In general, he is skeptical of Josephus’ relia¬ 
bility and comments that, as often, Josephus clothes hatred with the cloak of 
piety. 

Rengstorf (1900) suggests that Qumran was the site of an office of the 
Jerusalem Temple’s administration; but the view is highly speculative, since the 
sect was so bitterly opposed to the Jerusalem high priests. 

The Talmud (Sotah 33 a) mentions a Simon the Righteous who is said to have 
heard a voice from the Holy of Holies in the Temple in Jerusalem proclaiming: 
“Annulled is the decree which the enemy intended to introduce into the Temple.” 
The account then continues: “Then was Gaius Caligula [the name is corrupted in 
the text] slain and his decrees annulled.” Josephus (Ant. 19. 297) mentions that 
Simon surnamed Cantheras was appointed high priest shortly after the death of 
Caligula, but Winter (1901) suggests that he was fused with the famous Simon 
the Righteous (c. 200 B.C.E.). We may suggest that the Talmudicpassage does not 
indicate that Simon was high priest: perhaps he was appointed high priest in part 
because of this remarkable prophecy. 

Lieberman (1902), pp. 179 — 184, points to remarkable parallels in the 
Midrash (Shir ha-Shirim Zuta, end) which confirm the murder of the high priests 
Ananias (War 2. 441—442) and Ananus son of Ananus (War 4. 314—318); this 
confirmation, we may add, is what we would expect, since Josephus, a prominent 
priest, seems to be extremely well informed about priestly matters. The text of the 
Midrash is admittedly, however, very confused and inexplicable without 
Josephus. 

Sowers (1903) conjectures that what impelled the Christians to flee to Pella 
during the Jewish War was the disgust at the election by lot of the low-born and 
unworthy Phanni to the office of high priest (War 4. 153 — 157). But we may 
comment that undoubtedly, as a priest and as an opponent of such egalitarianism, 
Josephus was deeply upset by this; whether the ordinary people, including the 
Christians, would have been upset by such egalitarianism is a question, though, of 
course, Josephus would have us believe that there was popular indignation. More 
likely the prophecy that most influenced the Christians, unless it was post 
eventum, was that reflected in Luke 21. 20 — 21 telling them to flee when the city 
was encircled: “When you see Jerusalem encircled by armies, then know that her 
destruction has come near. Then let those who are in Judaea flee to the 
mountains.” 

Grimm (1904) asserts that we can see the pragmatism of the priestly leaders 
of the Jews from the 'War’, above all. He finds the same pragmatism expressed in 
John 11. 47-53. 

Strobel (1904a) argues from Antiquities 3.218 that the disputes over the 
high priesthood were acute, noting that the onyx stone and the breastplate of the 
high priest ceased to shine two hundred years before the composition of the 
'Antiquities’, that is, under Jonathan the Hasmonean, 161—143 B.C.E., when 
Josephus first mentions the three sects (Ant. 13. 171—173). 
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Doeve (1904b), pp. 122—123, traces the history and relations of the high 
priesthood from Ezra and Nehemiah to the outbreak of the war against the 
Romans. 

Bowman (1904c), pp. 282 — 284, commenting on Ananus, father and son, as 
high priests in Josephus (Ant. 20. 197ff., War 4. 126—127, 4.314 — 318, 4. ISO- 
184), suggests that Annas was deliberately mentioned by the Gospel of John 
(18. 13) to relate the capture of Jesus with a notable high priest whose influence 
was felt in the Civil War. 

Bunge (1904d) reconstructs the exact chronology of the high priests from 
Onias III to Jonathan. He is very critical of Josephus; thus he notes that Josephus’ 
view that an Onias followed Jason is wrong, since this Onias must be Onias IV, 
who built the temple at Leontopolis in Egypt. 

Cross (1904e), with the help of Josephus, reconstructs the list of the high 
priests in the fifth century B.C.E. and gives a sketch of the era of the restoration. 

Fisher (1904f) argues that we can see in Antiquities 12. 414 an indirect rec¬ 
ognition of the Jewish high priestly state, since the high priest Judas there is 
mentioned as having made a treaty of friendship with the Romans. 

Mastin (1904g) notes that Acts 19. 14 mentions Scaeva, a chief priest, who is 
not cited by Josephus, who gives the names of all the high priests. His explanation 
is that both in the New Testament and in Josephus aQX | ' e e ei J 5 does not always 
refer to a ruling high priest and can be used in the plural with a wider meaning. 
Thus Josephus mentions Jesus son of Sapphas (War 2. 566), Matthias son of 
Boethus (War 4.574 and 5.527), and Ezechias (Apion 1.187) as &Qxi£Q£iq, 
though none were high priests. Mastin presents another suggestion, that perhaps 
Scaeva was high priest of the imperial cult; but he himself answers that, with one 
exception, &QX LE 6 e vS always appears in a Jewish setting in Josephus. Finally, 
Apuleius (Metamorphoses 2.28ff.) tells of a miracle worked by a certain 
Zatchlas. This helps to explain why Scaeva is described as a chief priest, since the 
seven sons who exorcised belonged to a priestly family; and such a family might 
normally be found engaged in such activities. 

Mor (1904h) comments on the aspersions that have been cast upon Josephus 
as a source of information concerning the high priests of the fourth century 
B.C.E. Mor challenges the view that Josephus knew only six Persian kings, 
whom he tried to pair with the names of the six high priests that he found in 
Biblical sources. To judge from the Daliyeh papyri and other archaeological finds, 
Josephus in Book 11 of the 'Antiquities’ is more reliable than has been previously 
thought. 

Murphy-O’Connor (1904i) cites Josephus (Ant. 20. 237), who says that 
for seven years prior to Jonathan’s assumption of the high priesthood there was 
no high priest. This is, however, contradicted by I Maccabees 10.38, which 
explicitly refers to a high priest between 159 and 152 B.C.E., and hence Josephus 
is wrong. We may, however, suggest that Josephus is apparently correcting I 
Maccabees, and on a point where he knew more than we know. 

Hata (1904j) remarks that though many scholars have felt that Josephus saw 
in the death of the high priest Ananus the son of Ananus (War 3. 314 — 318) the 
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fulfillment of a prophecy in Daniel, this is unlikely, since Ananus was not a 
person of this quality. 


19.18: The Clothing and Stones of the High Priest 

(1905) S. von Gliszczynski: Versuch einer Identifizierung der Edelsteine im Amtsschild des 
jiidischen Hohenpriesters auf Grund kritischer und asthetischer Vergleichsmomente. 
In: Forschungen und Fortschritte 21—23, 1947, pp. 234—238. 

(1906) Saul Lieberman: Greek in Jewish Palestine. New York 1942. 

(1907) Louis H. Feldman: Prolegomenon. In: Montague R. James, The Biblical Antiquities 
of Philo. New York 1971. Pp. vii-clxix. 

(1908) Solomon Zeitlin: The Temple and Worship: A Study of the Development of 
Judaism. A Chapter in the History of the Second Jewish Commonwealth. In: Jewish 
Quarterly Review 51, 1960—61, pp. 209—241. 

(1909) Roland Bergmeier: Miszellen zu Flavius Josephus, De Bello Judaico 5, § 208 and 
§ 236. In: Zeitschrift fur die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft 54, 1963, pp. 268—271. 
(1909a) Fritzleo Lentzen-Deis: Die Taufe Jesu nach den Synoptikern. Literarkritische und 
gattungsgeschichtliche Untersuchungen (Frankfurter Theologische Studien, Bd. 4). 
Frankfurt am Main 1970. 

(1909b) Ignace de la Potterie: La tunique sans couture, symbole du Christ grand pretre? In: 
Biblica 60, 1979, pp. 255-269. 

An article by a mineralogist, von Gliszczynski (1905), attempts to identify 
precisely, on aesthetic grounds, the twelve stones on the breastplate of the high 
priest (Ant. 3. 166—168); but, we may ask, how can we be sure that our aesthetic 
standards are the same as those of the ancients? Von Gliszczynski casts doubt on 
Josephus’ reliability, but he makes no use of the rich rabbinic literature on the 
subject and relies upon a translation of Josephus. Moreover, Josephus cannot so 
easily be dismissed, since he was a priest and lived while the Temple was still in its 
glory. The best treatment of the topic is one that von Gliszczynski had not seen, 
by Lieberman (1906), pp. 56—59, which concludes, on the basis of a comparison 
of the names of the breastplate stones in the Septuagint, Josephus and the 
Midrashim, that the rabbis drew upon an older Greek translation of the Bible 
which diverged widely from the Septuagint. 

I (1907), pp. cxii—cxiv, have systematically compared the twelve stones 
according to the Hebrew text (Exodus 28. 17—20), the Septuagint, Philo (Legum 
Allegoria 1.81) for the first five stones, Josephus War 5.234, Josephus 
Antiquities 3. 168, the New Testament (Revelation 21. 19), the Midrash (Exodus 
Rabbah 38.8), and Pseudo-Philo’s 'Liber Antiquitatum Biblicarum’ (LAB 
26. 10 — 11). I note that LAB agrees in the names with the Hebrew text eleven 
times, with the Septuagint twelve times, with Josephus’ 'War’ twelve times, with 
Josephus’ 'Antiquities’ eleven or twelve times, with the Book of Revelation in the 
New Testament eleven or twelve times, and with the Midrash nine times. In the 
key matter of the order of the stones LAB agrees with the Hebrew text six times, 
the Septuagint ten times, Josephus’ 'War’ six times, Josephus’ 'Antiquities’ eight 
times, Revelation no times, and the Midrash four or five times. It is interesting 
that in the one place where LAB does not agree with the Septuagint, namely in the 
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identity of stones 8 and 9, it is in agreement with Josephus’ 'Antiquities’, which is 
a later version and clearly, to judge from the wording of the passages, a correction 
of the "War’. 

Zeitlin (1908) says that because he was himself a priest Josephus’ 
description of the vestments is reliable even against the Pentateuch, so that when 
Josephus says (War 5. 235) that the high priest had the Tetragrammaton engraved 
on the plate over his forehead, this is to be preferred to the Bible’s own statement 
(Exodus 28. 36) that the words engraved were “Holy to the L-rd”; but as we have 
noted above, Josephus focusses upon the main word in the inscription and does 
not assert that it contained nothing but that word. 

Bergmeier (1909) understands from War 5. 236 that Josephus distinguishes 
three sets of garments worn by the high priest: his ordinary dress when not 
performing any sacred function, his priestly garments, and the special garments 
which he wore on the Day of Atonement and which were plainer than his priestly 
robes but made of finer linen. In this Josephus is supported by the Jerusalem 
Talmud (Yoma 7. la). 

Lentzen-Deis (1909a), p. 77, comments on the purity of the clothing of the 
high priest. 

De la Potterie (1909b) comments on the description of the high priest’s 
tunic (Ant. 3. 161) in relation to John 19. 23 — 24. 


19.19: The Effects of the Destruction of the Temple 

(1910) Kenneth W. Clark: Worship in the Jerusalem Temple after A.D. 70. In: New 
Testament Studies 6, 1959 — 60, pp. 269—280. 

(1911) Victor Eppstein: When and How the Sadducees Were Excommunicated. In: Journal 
of Biblical Literature 85, 1966, pp. 213—224. 

(1912) Alexander Guttmann: The End of the Jewish Sacrificial Cult. In: Hebrew Union 
College Annual 38, 1967, pp. 137—148. 

(1913) Clemens Thoma: Die Zerstorung des Tempels von Jerusalem (70 n. Chr.) als Wende. 
In: Clemens Thoma, ed., Auf den Triimmern des Tempels; Land und Bund Israels im 
Dialog zwischen Christen und Juden. Wien 1968. Pp. 53 — 75. 

Clark (1910) notes that, contrary to what is generally believed, the Temple 
worship continued after the destruction of the Temple until 135, that Josephus 
(Ant. 3. 224—236) describes the sacrificial cult as though nothing had happened to 
alter the procedure, and that Josephus elsewhere (Against Apion 2. 77, 193 — 198 
and War 2. 193 — 198) also refers to the continuing perpetual sacrifices and the 
continuing priestly service. But, we may comment, pious Jews to this day study 
the sacrifices as vividly as though they were still being offered; hence Josephus’ 
use of the present tense in Antiquities 3. 224—236 and elsewhere. Clark cites the 
statement (Mishnah, 'Eduyyoth 8. 6) by Rabbi Joshua ben Hananiah that one is 
permitted to sacrifice without a Temple as evidence that the sacrifices continued 
after the Temple’s destruction; but since Joshua’s statement is “I have heard that 
sacrifices may be offered even though there is not Temple”, the clear implication 
is that sacrifices were not brought, even though theoretically it was permissible. 
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Inasmuch as Joshua, as a Levite (Mishnah, Ma'aser Sheni 5. 9), had served as a 
chorister in the Temple ('Arakhin lib), for which he had to be at least thirty years 
of age, he is stating, in effect, that the sacrifices were no longer being offered. 

Eppstein (1911) contends, contrary to the commonly adopted view, that the 
fall of the Temple did not mean the end of the Sadducees. What did effectively 
eliminate them, he says, was the decree forbidding a Sadducee from entering the 
Temple. But, we may comment, the bitter opposition and threats of the Pharisees 
had previously had little effect on eliminating the Sadducees, and we must seek an 
additional factor for their effective elimination. Only the discontinuance of the 
Temple sacrifices was a new ingredient in the situation. 

Guttmann (1912) contends that the destruction of the Temple was only one 
of three causes for the ending of the sacrifices, the others being the reluctance of 
the rabbis to revive the power of the priests, with whom they were unsympathetic 
because of past excesses, and the disillusionment of the Romans, during the war, 
with the high priests whom they had appointed but who had failed to stop the 
revolutionaries from discontinuing the sacrifices for the Emperor. 

Thoma (1913) warns the reader of Josephus not to deduce that parallel with 
the destruction of the Temple came a theological decline, since Josephus is partial 
in declaring that the destruction was divinely ordained as punishment for the 
frenzy of the revolutionaries (War 5. 566). 


19.20: The Temple at Leontopolis 

(1914) Edouard H. Naville: The Mound of the Jew and the City of Onias (7th memoir of 
the Egypt Exploration Fund). London 1890. 

(1915) William M. Flinders-Petrie: Hyksos and Israelite Cities. London 1906. 

(1916) Robert du Mesnil du Buisson: Le Temple d’Onias et le camp Hyksos a Tell-el- 
Yahoudiye. In: Cairo. Bulletin de l’lnstitut Fran^ais d’Archeologie Orientale 35, 1935, 
pp. 59—71. 

(1917) Giuseppe Ricciotti: Storia d’lsraele, 4th ed., Torino 1947. Trans, into French by 
Paul Auvray: Histoire d’lsrael. 2 vols. Paris 1939. Trans, into English by Clement 
della Penta and Richard T. A. Murphy: The History of Israel. 2 vols. Milwaukee 
1955. Trans, into German by Konstanz Faschian: Geschichte Israels. Wien 1955. 
Trans, into Polish: Dzieje Izraela. Warsaw 1956. Trans, into Spanish: Historia de 
Israel. Barcelona 1945. 

(1918) Joshua Brand: The Temple of Onias (in Hebrew). In: Yavneh 1, 1939, pp. 76—84. 

(1919) Jakob Cohen: Judaica et Aegyptiaca. De Maccabaeorum libro III quaestiones histori- 
cae. Groningen 1941. 

(1920) Victor Tcherikover: Hellenistic Civilization and the Jews. Philadelphia 1959. 

(1921) Menahem Stern: The Death of Onias III (in Hebrew). In: Zion 25, 1960, pp. 1 — 16. 

(1922) Hugo Willrich: Juden und Griechen vor der makkabaischen Erhebung. Gottingen 
1895. 

(1923) Solomon Zeitlin, rev.: Avigdor Tcherikover, The Jews in Egypt in the Hellenistic- 
Roman Period in the Light of the Papyri (in Hebrew). Jerusalem 1945. In: Jewish 
Quarterly Review 37, 1946—47, pp. 89—93. 

(1924) MArraiAS Delcor: Le Temple d’Onias en Tgypte. In: Revue Biblique 75, 1968, 
pp. 188—205 (with postscript by Roland de Vaux, pp. 204—205). 
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(1925) Martinus A. Beek: Relations entre Jerusalem et la diaspora egyptienne au 2e siecle 
avant J.-C. In: Pieter A. H. de Boer, ed., Oudtestamentische Studien. Vol. 2. Leiden 
1943. Pp. 119-143. 

(1926) Isac L. Seeligmann: The Septuagint Version of Isaiah: A Discussion of Its Problems. 
Leiden 1948. 

(1927) Louis H. Feldman: The Orthodoxy of the Jews in Hellenistic Egypt. In: Jewish 
Social Studies 22, 1960, pp. 215—237. 

(1928) Walter F. Smith: A Study of the Zadokite High Priesthood within the Graeco- 
Roman Age: from Simon the Just to the High Priests Appointed by Herod the Great. 
Diss., Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 1961. 

(1929) Ben-Zion Lurie: Who Was Onias? (in Hebrew). In: Beth Mikra 12.3, 1966—67, 
pp. 65 — 81. 

(1930) Morton Smith: Palestinian Parties and Politics That Shaped the Old Testament 
(revision of Dissertation for Th. D., Harvard University Divinity School, 1957). New 
York 1971. 

(1931) Stanislas Lassalle: L’histoire des Temps Maccabeens Reconstitute a l’Aide de 
Citations d’lsaie. In: Amif 1972, pp. 1—39. 

(1932) Henry St. John Thackeray, ed. and trans.: Josephus, vol. 3, The Jewish War, Books 
IV—VII (Loeb Classical Library). London 1928. 

(1933) Godfrey R. Driver: The Judaean Scrolls: The Problem and a Solution. Oxford 
1965. 

(1934) Daniel J. Silver: Moses and the Hungry Birds. In: Jewish Quarterly Review 64, 
1973-74, pp. 123-153. 

(1934a) K. M. T. Atkinson: The Historical Setting of the 'War of the Sons of Light and the 
Sons of Darkness’. In: Bulletin of the John Rylands Library 40, 1957—58, pp. 272—297. 
(1934b) Jack Finegan: Hidden Records of the Life of Jesus; an introduction to the New 
Testament Apocrypha and to some of the areas through which they were transmitted, 
namely, Jewish, Egyptian, and Gnostic Christianity, together with the earlier Gospel- 
type records in the Apocrypha, in Greek and Latin texts, translations and explanations. 
Philadelphia-Boston 1969. 

(1934c) Menahem Haran: Temples and Temple-Service in Ancient Israel: An Inquiry into the 
Character of Cult Phenomena and the Historical Setting of the Priestly School. Oxford 
1978. 

(1934d) Edward F. Campbell: Jewish Shrines of the Hellenistic and Persian Periods. In: Frank 
M. Cross, ed., Symposia Celebrating the Seventy-Fifth Anniversary of the Founding 
of the American Schools of Oriental Research (1900—1975) (Zion Research Foundation 
Occasional Publications, 1—2). Cambridge, Mass. 1979. Pp. 159—167. 

The excavation by Naville (1914) and Flinders-Petrie (1915) of a 
building at Tell-el-Yehudiyeh near Heliopolis which they believed to be the 
Temple of Onias at Leontopolis has created considerable controversy. Flinders- 
Petrie defends Josephus against Naville’s charge that he has mixed together and 
applied to one settlement circumstances which refer to several Jewish settlements. 

Du Mesnil du Buisson (1916) contends that Josephus’ description 
(War 7. 427) of the Temple of Onias as not being like that in Jerusalem but 
resembling a tower (to correct his previous statement in War 1. 33 [so also Anti¬ 
quities 12. 388] that the temple resembled the one in Jerusalem) implies that it 
deserved comparison, whereas the edifice uncovered by Flinders-Petrie is too 
miserable for this. He concludes that the temple was in the camp of the Hyksos. 
We may, however, call attention to Josephus’ statement (Ant. 13. 72) that the 
Temple of Onias, though similar to that at Jerusalem, was smaller and poorer: this 
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would fit the description of the building uncovered by Naville and Flinders- 
Petrie. 

Ricciotti (1917), pp. 231—232, accepting the identification by Naville and 
Flinders-Petrie, says that Josephus is inaccurate in placing Leontopolis 180 
stadia from Memphis (War 7. 426). We may reply that we know of one other Tell- 
el-Yehudiyeh still further away: why, therefore, not say that Josephus’ Leonto¬ 
polis is still another Tell-el-Yehudiyeh closer to Memphis which has not yet been 
excavated? 

Brand (1918) examines the account in the Talmud (Menahoth 109b) of the 
events preceding the founding of Onias’ temple and discerns three different strata 
in it. 

There has been much discussion as to whether the temple was established by 
Onias III (War 1.33 and 7.420 — 432) or Onias IV (Ant. 12.387—388 and 
13. 62—73). Cohen (1919), pp. 52 — 58, who notes this discrepancy, says that II 
Maccabees 4. 30—38 upholds the version in the 'Antiquities’. Tcherikover 
(1920), pp. 276—277, 497—498, and Stern (1921) draw the same conclusion. But, 
we may comment, Talmudic tradition (Menahoth 109b), which declares that it 
was Onias III, is not so easily discounted. This is, indeed, the conclusion of 
Willrich (1922), who argues that Onias III was then in the prime of his life, 
whereas his son Onias IV was only a young inexperienced boy. 

Zeitlin (1923) and Delcor (1924), who note a papyrus (W. Brunet de 
Presle, Notices et extraits des Papyrus grecs du Musee du Louvre, Paris 1865, 
63,1-VII = Victor Tcherikover and Alexander Fuks, edd., Corpus Papyro- 
rum Judaicarum 132) addressed to a certain Onias, clearly a grand personage, in 
164 B.C.E., thereby conclude that despite Josephus Onias came to Egypt before 
164. We may, however, object that the reading “Onias” is by no means certain, 
since only half of it is preserved; and since the name was fairly common in Egypt 
there can be no certainty that our Onias is meant. 

Beek (1925) also prefers the version in the 'War’ because he says that in 
general in the 'Antiquities’ Josephus is an apologist. 

Seeligmann (1926), pp. 91—94, argues that Antiquities 12. 237—239 has a 
worthless tradition with regard to the succession of the high priests after Onias IV 
and that the version in the 'Antiquities’ is not credible because it evinces a 
Palestinian animosity against Onias’ temple. But, we may comment, Josephus’ 
statement (War 7. 431) that Onias was motivated by dishonest motives is no less 
harsh a judgment than in the 'Antiquities’. 

There has been much discussion of Onias’ motives in erecting the temple. 
That his chief purpose was not religious has been well established by 
Tcherikover (1920), pp. 277—281, who notes that if he had had religious 
motives he should have selected its site in the greatest city, Alexandria, and not in 
a remote village that had never been a center of Egyptian Jewry. Religiously, 
moreover, it was apparently of so little importance that it is never mentioned by 
Philo. More likely, says Tcherikover, it was established as a military colony, 
since Onias soon emerges as a general. I (1927) have noted, however, that the fact 
that the Talmud sees fit to mention it in several places and to issue special rules 
pertaining to the priests who served in it shows that it was not utterly 
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insignificant. We may add, as a further motive, what Josephus himself says (Ant. 
20. 235—236), that Onias was discontented with having the high priesthood pass 
out of the hands of his family. 

Smith (1928) concludes that the temple enjoyed a quasi-legitimate status 
because of a recognition of the legitimacy of its Zadokite priesthood. 

Lurie (1929) distinguishes between Onias the Hellenizer and idol-wor¬ 
shipper and Onias who was actually an opponent of assimilationists and built his 
temple as a site not for heresy but for the worship of G-d when he realized, after 
fighting on the side of Ptolemy against Antiochus Epiphanes, that there was no 
hope that he would be able to return to Jerusalem to live according to the Torah. 
But, we may reply, the Mishnah (Menahoth 13. 10), after some discussion, 
condemns it, disqualifying the priests of Onias’ temple from serving in the 
Temple in Jerusalem. 

Delcor (1924) minimizes the schism between Jerusalem and Heliopolis; 
and, in any case, he concludes that the influence exercised by Onias’ temple was 
not considerable. The fact, we may comment, that it is not even mentioned by 
Philo would attest to this. There is no evidence, however, to support Delcor’s 
theory that the temple was a means of propaganda utilized by the Ptolemies 
against the Seleucids. 

Smith (1930), pp. 96—97, cites Antiquities 13. 65—68, where Onias asserts 
that he found in Syria and Egypt many temples “contrary to what is proper” and 
therefore sought permission to build one temple, as evidence that Jews were 
sacrificing in many places before the establishment of Onias’ temple. He also cites 
Antiquities 14. 259—261, where the people of Sardis permit the Jews to offer their 
sacrifices. But, we may comment, in the former passage Onias is seeking to gain 
his request for a temple; and, in any case, he does not say explicitly that sacrifices 
were offered in these temples. If, indeed, there were sacrifices at many temples why 
would the rabbis single out only the Temple of Onias? As to the decree of the 
people of Sardis, they could not conceive of a religion except in terms of 
sacrifices: they were simply misinformed. 

Lassalle (1931) sees an allusion to the district of Onias in Isaiah, chapter 
19, and proceeds to assign a date of the second century B.C.E. to it; but, we may 
remark, the allusions are much too general to warrant such an ascription. We may 
add that the Talmud (Menahoth 110a) cites Isaiah 19. 19, stating that after the 
downfall of Sennacherib Israelite princes built an altar in Alexandria in Egypt and 
offered sacrifices there; but the Talmud makes no attempt to connect this with 
the later temple of Onias. 

Josephus says (War 7. 436) that the temple lasted 343 years. If, as most 
scholars believe, the temple was founded about 162 to 160 B.C.E., or as Tcheri- 
kover (1920) would have it, in 145 B.C.E., and was closed in 73 or 74 C.E., this 
would make a total of about 218 or 233 to 235 years. Eisler is quoted by 
Thackeray (1932), p. 627, as giving significance to 343 as a mystical number 
(7x7x7). Some scholars, such as Driver (1933), p. 312, regard this as an error 
on the part of Josephus. Most likely, we may suggest, this is simply a scribal 
error for 243. 
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Silver (1934) notes that Josephus (Ant. 13. 62 — 71) makes much of the fact 
that the site suggested by Onias for his temple was a ruined temple once 
associated with sacred animals. The Onias correspondence, he remarks, 
intimates that the revived temple had once been dedicated to Bubastis-Bastet, 
whose symbol is the cat, the chief enemy of which is the ibis. He attributes 
significance to the fact that Strabo (17. 1. 29), Manetho, and Apion (Against 
Apion 1. 250—251, 2. 10 — 11) all specify Moses as priest of Heliopolis, in which 
nome Onias had requested the site of the ruined temple. 

Atkinson (1934a) declares that the Dead Sea "War of the Sons of Light and 
the Sons of Darkness’ was composed in the Jewish city of Leontopolis in Egypt, 
since it uses the Egyptian solar calendar. He cites Josephus, War 7. 421—436, 
noting that the fact that Ptolemy Philometor provided the Jewish temple with 
lands and revenues may have encouraged the Egyptian Jews to believe, as the 
author of the apocalyptic 'War’ did, that the Egyptian king would assist the 
insurgents in Judaea by invading Palestine by force. We may comment that the 
solar calendar is hardly due to Egyptian influence, since it is also found in the 
Book of Jubilees, where Egyptian influence is extremely unlikely. 

Finegan (1934b), pp. 64—65, comments briefly on the Temple of Onias in 
Egypt. 

Haran (1934c), pp. 46—47, briefly mentions the temple at Leontopolis. 

Campbell (1934d), pp. 164 — 165, remarks that Josephus mentions the 
temple at Leontopolis too often — at six different points — for it to be of no 
significance as an alternative to Jerusalem for Egyptian Jewish loyalty. He agrees 
with Petrie (1915) in stating that Onias built the temple with an eye to 
imitating the architecture and typography of Jerusalem. 


19.21: The Sanhedrin 

(1935) Elias Bickerman: The Sanhedrin (in Hebrew). In: Zion 3, 1937—38, pp. 356—359. 

(1936) Hanoch Albeck: The Sanhedrin and Its Presidents (in Hebrew). In: Zion 8, 1943, 
pp. 165-178. 

(1937) Solomon Zeitlin: The Political Synedrion and the Religious Sanhedrin. In: Jewish 
Quarterly Review 36, 1945 — 46, pp. 109—140. Rpt. in his: Solomon Zeitlin’s Studies 
in the Early History of Judaism. New York 1973. Vol. 1. Pp. 275-302. 

(1938) Harry A. Wolfson: Synedrion in Greek Jewish Literature and Philo. In: Jewish 
Quarterly Review 36, 1945 — 46, pp. 303—306. 

(1939) Solomon Zeitlin: Synedrion in the Judeo-Hellenistic Literature and Sanhedrin in 
the Tannaitic Literature. In: Jewish Quarterly Review 36, 1945 — 46, pp. 307—315. 
Rpt. in his: Solomon Zeitlin’s Studies in the Early History of Judaism. New York 
1973. Pp. 303-311. 

(1940) Sidney B. Hoenig: Synedrion in the Attic Orators, the Ptolemaic Papyri and Its 
Adoption by Josephus, the Gospels and the Tannaim. In: Jewish Quarterly Review 
37, 1946-47, pp. 179-187. 

(1941) Solomon Zeitlin: Synedrion in Greek Literature, the Gospels, and the Institution of 
the Sanhedrin. In: Jewish Quarterly Review 37, 1946—47, pp. 189 — 198. 

(1942) I. (= Yitzhak) F. Baer: The Historical Foundations of the Halacha (in Hebrew). In: 
Zion 17, 1952, pp. 1—55. 
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(1943) Sidney B. Hoenig: The Great Sanhedrin: A Study of the Origin, Development, 
Composition and Functions of the Bet Din ha-Gadol during the Second Jewish 
Commonwealth. Philadelphia 1953. 

(1944) Hugo Mantel: Studies in the History of the Sanhedrin (Harvard Semitics Series, 17). 

Cambridge, Mass. 1961. Trans, into Hebrew: Tel-Aviv 1969. 

(1945) Joseph Spencer Kennard, Jr.: The Jewish Provincial Assembly. In: Zeitschrift fiir 
die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft 53, 1962, pp. 25 — 51. 

(1946) Paul Winter: Rejoinder. In: Commentary 39, March 1965, pp. 20—28. 

(1947) Joshua (Yehoshua) Ephron (Efron): The Sanhedrin in Vision and in Reality in the 
Second Temple (in Hebrew). In: Shalom Perlman and B. Shimron, edd., Doron: 
Festschrift Ben Zion Katz. Tel-Aviv 1967. Pp. 167—204. Abridged English summary 
in Immanuel 2, 1973, pp. 44 — 49, combining this article and 'The Sanhedrin and the 
Gerousia in the Period of the Second Temple’, Fourth World Congress of Jewish 
Studies, 1965, vol. 1, Jerusalem 1967, pp. 89—93. Rpt. in his: Studies of the Hasmonean 
Period: Seven Topics. Tel-Aviv 1980. Pp. 250—290. 

(1948) Ernst Bammel: Die Blutgerichtsbarkeit in der romischen Provinz Judaa vor dem 
ersten jiidischen Aufstand. In: Journal of Jewish Studies 25, 1974, pp. 35 — 49. 

(1948a) Leopold Wenger: Die Quellen des rdmischen Rechts. Wien 1953. 

(1948b) C. D. Peddinghaus: Die Entstehung der Leidensgeschichte. Eine traditionsgeschicht- 
liche und historische Untersuchung des Werdens und Wachsens der erzahlenden Pas- 
sionstradition bis zum Entwurf des Marcus. Diss. Heidelberg 1965. 

(1948c) Yehoshua Efron: Das Synhedrion und die ‘Gerousia’ wahrend des zweiten 
Tempels. In: Freiburger Rundbrief 26, 1974, pp. 158 — 160. (Trans, from Hebrew in: 
Fourth World Congress of Jewish Studies 1965, vol. 1, Jerusalem 1967, pp. 89—93). 
Summarized in Yehoshua Efron: The Sanhedrin as an Ideal and as Reality in the 
Period of the Second Temple. In: Immanuel 2, 1973, pp. 44—49. 

(1948d) Franz E. Meyer: Einige Bemerkungen zur Bedeutung des Terminus 'Synhedrion’ in 
den Schriften des Neuen Testaments. In: New Testament Studies 14, 1967—68, pp. 
545-551. 

( 1 948e) D. R. Catchpole: The Problem of the Historicity of the Sanhedrin Trial. In: 

Festschrift C. F. D. Moule. London 1970, Pp. 47—65. 

(1948f) David Hoffmann: Der oberste Gerichtshof in der Stadt des Heiligthums. Berlin 
1877. Trans, into English by Paul Forchheimer: The Highest Court in the City of 
the Sanctuary. In his: The First Mishna and the Controversies of the Tannaim: The 
Highest Court in the City of the Sanctuary. New York 1977. Pp. 97—203. 

(1948g) Hugo D. Mantel: The Development of the Oral Law during the Second Temple 
Period. In: Michael Avi-Yonah and Zvi Baras, edd., Society and Religion in the 
Second Temple Period (The World History of the Jewish People, 1. 8). Jerusalem 
1977. Pp. 41-64, 325-337. 

(1948h) Ben Zion Wacholder: Messianism and Mishr.ah: Time and Place in the Early 
Halakhah (The Louis Caplan Lecture on Jewish Law). Cincinnati 1979. 

Bickerman (1935) notes that according to Josephus and the New 
Testament, the Sanhedrin consisted of priests, whereas according to the Talmud, 
it consisted of Pharisaic scholars. Bickerman solves this discrepancy by 
suggesting that the word ouve&qiov in Josephus and the New Testament is used 
in the sense of the King’s Council, and that it has no connection with the 
Talmudic Sanhedrin. Albeck (1936) agrees, stressing the difference between 
Josephus’ and the Talmud’s usage. 

Zeitlin (1937), however, carefully remarks that whereas in the "War’ the 
term ouveSqiov is used in the sense of “council,” in the 'Antiquities’, written 
twenty years later, it designates a Jewish court; like Bickerman, he concludes 
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that prior to the destruction of the Second Temple there were two Sanhedrins, 
one a political council, and the other a religious body of scholars. In a criticism 
of Zeitlin’s article, Wolfson (1938) contends that in Philo, at any rate, the 
term ouveSptov is used in the sense of a court of justice. In a rejoinder, Zeitlin 
(1939) contends that if Philo used the term ouveSqlov in the sense of a court of 
justice, we would have to explain why he used a term unknown to the Jewish 
audience for whom he wrote; but this, we may respond, is begging the question. 

Hoenig (1940) opposes Zeitlin’s theory that the use of the term 
ouvebpiov in the sense of a trial court comes only as late as 93, when Josephus 
coined this usage in the 'Antiquities’, by citing instances of this meaning in the 
Attic orators, etc., dating from before 70. Zeitlin (1941) insists that in the 
"War’ ouvebpiov still denotes a council, whereas in the 'Antiquities’ Josephus 
for the first time uses the term to denote a trial court. We may comment, how¬ 
ever, that the evidence of papyri dating from the second century B.C.E. cited by 
Hoenig is decisive in showing that the term ouveSqlov did not have the narrow 
meaning assigned to it by Zeitlin. 

Baer (1942) presents several extravagant suggestions, among them that the 
Sanhedrin was not a secular political body but an institution to carry out 
religious reform; he thus groundlessly declares Antiquities 20. 199—203, which 
speaks of James’ condemnation by the Sanhedrin, as an interpolation. 

Hoenig (1943), pp. 6ff., concludes that Josephus nowhere refers to the 
traditional Great Sanhedrin. In Excursus V (pp. 141 — 142), 'Synedrion in 
Herod’s Trials’, on War 1. 537—540, Hoenig concludes that this court was an 
extraordinary one and has no bearing on the Great Sanhedrin, which was a 
religious body consisting of scholars. 

In a thorough and scholarly work, Mantel (1944) reconciles the picture of 
the Sanhedrin in Josephus as a political and judicial body with the picture in 
Talmudic sources as a predominantly religious body by following Buchler in 
concluding that there was more than one Sanhedrin. Mantel argues well (pp. 
67—69) that Josephus’s statement (Ant. 4. 218) that the Sanhedrin was headed 
by the high priest and the prophet (here used, as Mantel rightly notes, in the 
sense of a scholar) is a compromise between Josephus’ ideal of the high-priestly 
power in the Sanhedrin and the fact of Pharisaic leadership. The Hebrew version 
of this work has a considerable number of additions throughout, especially 
pp. 357—365, including how the word Sanhedrin entered the Jewish vocabulary, 
and an appendix on the judgment of Herod. 

Kennard (1945) comments on Josephus’ usage of koivov to denote an 
ethnic assembly or Sanhedrin. 

Winter (1946) comments on the competence of the Sanhedrin to try Jesus 
and correctly asserts that War 2. 117 and Antiquities 20. 200—203 are less 
explicit than we should like. 

Ephron (1947), after tracing the history of the Sanhedrin and Josephus’ 
terminology for it, proceeds to distinguish the Sanhedrin from the various 
administrative councils. He notes that the existence of a central Sanhedrin sitting in 
the Chamber of Hewn Stones, as described in the Talmud, is not corroborated in 
Josephus or in any other Jewish source from the period of the Second Temple. Jo- 
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sephus does mention a people’s Gerousia; but, in contradistinction to the Talmud, 
it is oriented toward the priesthood. His is an ideal picture which was only partly 
realized in the Second Temple period. The portrayal of the Sanhedrin in the 
New Testament composed of three classes and led by the high priest finds no 
confirmation in Josephus or in any other source. There is no contradiction 
between Josephus and the Talmud, both of which are presenting ideal pictures. 
We may comment that it is hard to believe that Josephus, as a pragmatic 
historian first and foremost, could have presented such an important political 
and judicial institution as the Sanhedrin in anything but a careful, down-to-earth 
portrayal. 

Bammel (1948) cites Josephus, War 2. 293, which declares that the Gali- 
laeans appealed to the procurator Cumanus to punish the Samaritans responsible 
for killing a pilgrim, as evidence that the Sanhedrin did not have this jurisdiction 
at this time (ca. 50). We may remark that it is more likely that the Samaritans 
did not accept the jurisdiction of a Jewish court and that, moreover, the Jews 
sought to have the Romans accept responsibility for law and order. Bammel 
suggests that Pontius Pilate may have been the administrator who, in order to 
put down unrest, removed capital jurisdiction from the Sanhedrin, and that John 
18. 31 may refer to this; this would fit in with the rabbinic statement ('Avodah 
Zarah 8 b) that forty years before the Temple was destroyed the Sanhedrin gave 
up dealing with capital cases. We may comment that, according to the Talmud, 
the Sanhedrin voluntarily gave up this jurisdiction because of the prevalence of 
murderers, and that there is no indication that this jurisdiction was seized from 
them. 

Wenger (1948a), pp. 288—293, remarks on the jurisdiction of the 
Sanhedrin according to Josephus and the New Testament. 

Peddinghaus (1948b), pp. 48—65, cites Josephus as a source in his chapter 
on 'The competence of the procurator and the Sanhedrin’. 

Efron (1948c) concludes that the scheme of the Sanhedrin is, in contrast to 
the Talmud, oriented to the hierocracy under the priests. 

Meyer (1948d) concludes that Josephus’ references to the Sanhedrin are 
too inexact, and that the difference of forty years between the death of Jesus and 
the destruction of the Temple is too great. 

Catchpole (1948e), commenting on Antiquities 20. 200—203, concludes 
that Josephus is unlikely to be correct in defining the infringing of the law as the 
convening of the Sanhedrin without the consent of the procurator. Rather, 
Roman ire was aroused by the high priest’s presumption in executing a capital 
sentence without permission. 

Hoffmann (1948f) contends that the fact that Josephus does not mention 
the Gerousia in connection with the reception of Alexander cannot be taken as 
proof that it did not exist, since he finds repeated references to the Senate in the 
Biblical books of Ezra and Nehemiah. Many pro-Romans, including also some 
Sadducees, were members of the Sanhedrin, but the fact that a storm arose when 
they passed judgment according to the Sadducean point of view (Ant. 20. 202; 
cf. Sanhedrin 52b) shows that such incidents were rare. Hoffmann is certain 
that Rabban Simon ben Gamaliel was, as Nasi, in charge of all religious matters 
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even though Josephus does not mention this. Indeed, Josephus calls him and 
Joseph ben Gorion (War 4. 159) the outstanding leaders of the Jews; and coins 
confirm that he was Nasi of the Sanhedrin. 

Mantel (1948g) remarks that Josephus’ failure to mention the Men of the 
Great Synagogue is not surprising, since, addressing himself to a Gentile 
audience, he tactfully spared his readers the details of Jewish religious life. We 
may suggest that Josephus was perhaps saving these details for his projected 
work on the Jewish religion. 

Wacholder (1948h), noting that the Mishnah disagrees with Josephus, 
contends that there is no evidence in Josephus that the Great Sanhedrin had 
jurisdiction over political matters. 


19.22: Rabbinic Sages: Onias (Honi) and Pollio (Abtalion) 

(1949) Adolph Buchler: Types of Jewish-Palestinian Piety from 70 B.C.E. to 70 C.E.: The 
Ancient Pious Men. London 1922. Rpt. New York 1968; London 1969, 1970. 

(1950) Roger Goossens: Onias le Juste, le Messie de la Nouvelle Alliance, lapide a Jerusa¬ 
lem au 65 avant J.C. In: La Nouvelle Clio 1—2, 1949—50, pp. 336—353. 

(1951) Roger Goossens: Les elements messianiques des traditions sur Onias le Juste, chez 
Josephe et dans le Talmud. In: Bulletin de la classe des lettres et des sciences morales 
et politiques de l’Academie Royale de Belgique, 5° series, 32, 1950, pp. 440—469. 
(1951a) Sh’muel Safrai: The Pharisees and the Hasidim. In: Service International du 
Documentation Judeo-Chretienne (Englished.) 10.2, 1977, pp. 12—16. 

(1952) Aharon (Armand) Kaminka: Hillel and His Deed (in Hebrew). In: Zion 4, 
1938—39, pp. 258—266. Trans, into English: Hillel’s Life and Work. In: Jewish 
Quarterly Review 30, 1939 — 40, pp. 107—122. Rpt. in: Henry A. Fischel, ed., 
Essays in Greco-Roman and Related Talmudic Literature. New York 1977. Pp. 
78-93. 

(1953) Joseph Lehmann: LeProces d’Herode. Sameas et Pollion. In: Revue des Etudes juives 
24, 1892, pp. 68-81. 

(1954) A. Karlin: Hillel. In: Zion 5, 1939—40, pp. 170—175. 

(1955) Aaron Kirschenbaum: Studies in Agency for a Sinful Deed: II (in Hebrew). In: 

Yearbook of Jewish Law 1, Jerusalem 1974, pp. 219—230. 

(1956) Louis H. Feldman: The Identity of Pollio, the Pharisee, in Josephus. In: Jewish 
Quarterly Review 49, 1958—59, pp. 53 — 62. 

(1957) David Sohlberg: Abtalion (in Hebrew). In: Shalom Perlman and B. Shimron, 
edd., Doron: Festschrift Benzion Katz. Tel-Aviv 1967. Pp. 21—24. 

(1957a) Jacob Neusner: The Rabbinic Traditions about the Pharisees before 70. 3 vols. 
Leiden 1971. 

Buchler (1949), pp. 199—201, accepts the identification of Onias in 
Josephus (Ant. 14. 22—25) with Honi Ha-me’aggal (Talmud, Ta'anith 23a), 
who through his prayers brings rain, though the Talmud has a different account 
of his death. 

Goossens (1950) (1951) challenges this identification and identifies, on 
flimsy grounds, Josephus’ Onias, who is given the common epithets 6tmio<; 
and OeocpiAfjg and who was stoned by the Jews for refusing to curse Aristobulus 
II while the latter was being besieged by Hyrcanus II, with the Dead Sea Scrolls’ 
much-identified Teacher of Righteousness. 
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Safrai (1951a) cites Honi Ha-me’aggal (Ant. 14. 22—25) as one of the 
'men of deeds’ of the Talmud. 

Kaminka (1952) accepts the view of Lehmann (1953) that Pollio the 
Pharisee whom Josephus mentions (Ant. 15. 3 and 15. 370) as extremely 
influential under Herod is to be identified with the great sage Hillel, and offers a 
supporting argument from the Talmud (Kiddushin 43 a), where Shammai is 
quoted as saying that the man who sends an agent to commit murder is himself 
liable, just as at Herod’s trial (Ant. 14. 172 — 174) Samaias (perhaps = Shammai) 
rebukes the Sanhedrin for its cowardice in not condemning Herod for murder. 
Kaminka’s conclusion is properly contested by Karlin (1954), who notes that 
in the Talmud the principle is whether an agent is responsible for his deeds, 
whereas there was no question of agency in the case of Herod in Josephus. The 
same point is made by Kirschenbaum (1955). 

I (1956) argue for the identification of Pollio in Josephus with the Jewish 
sage Abtalion, Hillel’s teacher. 

Sohlberg (1957) objects, saying that the distance between Pollio and 
Abtalion is too great, and prefers to derive the name Abtalion from the 
Phoenician 'eved'elyon (the servant of the High G-d); but, aside from the problem 
of explaining the shift from ayin to aleph (which were then pronounced differently, 
and not the same, as is true in the case of most speakers of Hebrew today), we 
may say that there is no tradition that Abtalion was a Phoenician; rather he was 
more likely an Egyptian, since in the Mishnah (Avoth 1. 11) he is said to warn 
the sages to be careful with their words lest they be exiled to a place of evil 
waters, perhaps a reference to the Nile River and to the fact that Abtalion’s 
teachers had fled to Alexandria during the reign of Alexander Jannaeus. We may 
further explain the 'A’ of Abtalion as the prothetic vowel such as is found in 
several such shifts, e.g. ’apalyon (= JtakkCov, pallium, “a sheet”) or, closest of 
all, ’abtilos (Bekhoroth 55 a) (= Jtxoktg = Jtoktg). For the change of bt to b or 
p, we may note that Josephus calls Popas, the friend of Archelaus (War 2. 14), 
Ptollas in Antiquities 17. 219. And, in any case, we may recall that the Midrash 
(Leviticus Rabbah 32. 5) equates Reuven and Rufus, Yehudah and Julianus, 
Joseph and Justus (we may also note the double names of the five sons of 
Mattathias in I Maccabees, pairs which have no philological justification in the 
scientific sense). One problem remains: in Antiquities 15. 3 Samaias (normally 
Abtalion’s colleague Shemaiah) is called the disciple of Pollio, whereas in 15. 
370 they are apparent colleagues. To this we may reply that perhaps Abtalion 
was the senior of the pair or that perhaps Samaias was Shammai, the pupil of 
Abtalion. In the Mishnah (Hagigah 2. 2) we hear that Shammai followed in the 
footsteps of Abtalion. Moreover, Shemaiah and Abtalion are said to be 
descendants of Sennacherib, the king of Syria, which would indicate an Assyrian 
rather than a Phoenician origin for them. 

Neusner (1957a), commenting on my article on Pollio (1956), suggests 
that since the trial of Herod occurs only in the 'Antiquities’ and not in the 
'War’, the relationships and order of Shemaiah, Abtalion, Shammai, and Hillel 
were unclear, inasmuch as the chain of Pharisaic tradition had not been finally 
determined by the year 90. Hence, Sameas might stand for either Shemaiah or 
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Shammai or Simeon. Even so, years after the composition of the 'Antiquities’, 
the exact order of Shammai and Hillel was still under discussion by Rabbi Meir 
and Rabbi Judah ben Ilai. We may comment that according to Neusner the 
chain had not been determined by the time that either the 'War’ or the 'Antiq¬ 
uities’ had been composed. Hence, the fact that the trial occurs only in the 
'Antiquities’ is irrelevant. There is no indication that for Josephus the chain was 
unclear, since he gives two precise names: it is we who are unclear as to the 
identity of the names. 


19.23: Prophecy 

(1958) Walter Bauer: Das angebliche Zeugnis des Josephus. In: Edgar Hennecke and 
Wilhelm Schneemelcher, edd., Neutestamentliche Apokryphen in deutscher Uber- 
setzung. Vol. 1, Tubingen 1959. 

(1959) Istvan Hahn: Zwei dunkle Stellen in Josephus (Bellum Judaicum VI, § 311 und II, 
§ 142). In: Acta Orientalia Academiae Scientiarum Hungaricae 14, 1962, pp. 
131-138. 

(1960) Rudolf Meyer: Der Prophet aus Galilaa. Leipzig 1940. 

(1961) Istvan Hahn: Josephus es a Bellum Judaicum eschatologiai hattere (in Hungarian) (= 
Josephus and the Eschatological Background of the Bellum Judaicum). In: Antik 
Tanulmanyok — Studia Antiqua 8, 1961, pp. 199—220. 

(1962) Lloyd Gaston: No Stone on Another: Studies in the Significance of the Fall of Jeru¬ 
salem in the Synoptic Gospels (Novum Testamentum, Suppl. 23). Leiden 1970. 

(1963) Azriel Shochat: On 'The Ambiguous Oracle’ in the Words of Josephus (in 
Hebrew). In: Michael Handel, ed., Sefer Yosef Shiloh. Tel-Aviv 1960. Pp. 163 — 
165. 

(1964) Istvan Hahn: Josephus und die Eschatologie von Qumran. In: Hans Bardtke, ed., 
Qumran-Probleme (Vortrage des Leipziger Symposions iiber Qumran-Probleme vom 
9. bis 14. Oktober 1961). Berlin 1963. Pp. 167—191. 

(1965) John Gwyn Griffiths: Tacitus Hist. 5. 13. 2 and the Dead Sea Scrolls. In: 
Rheinisches Museum 113, 1970, pp. 363—368. 

(1966) William L. Lane: Times of Refreshment: A Study of Eschatological Periodization in 
Judaism and Christianity. Diss., D. Th., Harvard University Divinity School, 
Cambridge, Mass. 1962. 

(1967) Ephraim E. Urbach: When Did Prophecy Cease? (in Hebrew). In: Tarbiz 17, 
1945-46, pp. 1-11. 

(1968) Robert M. Grant: The Coming of the Kingdom. In: Journal of Biblical Literature 
67, 1948, pp. 297-303. 

(1969) William D. Davies: A Note on Josephus, Antiquities 15. 136. In: Harvard 
Theological Review 47, 1954, pp. 135 — 140. 

(1970) Francis R. Walton: The Messenger of G-d in Hecataeus of Abdera. In: Harvard 
Theological Review 48, 1955, pp. 255—257. 

(1971) Judah Goldin: “Not by Means of an Angel and not by Means of a Messenger.” In: 
Jacob Neusner, ed., Religions in Antiquity: Essays in Memory of Erwin Ramsdell 
Goodenough (Studies in the History of Religions 14, Leiden 1968). Pp. 412 — 424. 

(1972) Otto Michel: Spatjiidisches Prophetentum. In: Neutestamentliche Studien fiir 
Rudolf Bultmann zu seinem siebzigsten Geburtstag. Berlin 1954; 2nd ed., Tubingen 
1957. Pp. 60-66. 

(1973) Ludwig Wachter: Der Vorsehungsglaube der drei groEen religiosen Stromungen des 
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Judentums, erschlossen aus dem Bericht des Josephus. In his: Rabbinischer Vorse- 
hungs- und Schicksalsglaube. Diss., Jena 1958. Pp. 14-51. 

(1974) Ernest Best: The Use and Non-Use of Pneuma by Josephus. In: Novum Testamen- 
tum 3, 1959, pp. 218—225. 

(1975) Rudolf Meyer: jiQOcprjxrig: Prophetentum und Propheten im Judentum der hellenis- 
tisch-romischen Zeit. In: Gerhard Kittel, Theologisches Worterbuch zum Neuen 
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Bauer (1958), pp. 324—325, comments that the parallelisms and other 
Semiticisms in the style of the prophecy of War 6. 301 show that it is authentic. 
As to the prophecy in Antiquities 15. 374—378, its Hellenistic terminology 
makes it probable that Josephus does not cite the oracle verbatim but that he 
formulated it independently. 

Hahn (1959) attempts, on the basis of Yoma 39 b, where Johanan ben 
Zakkai refers to the Temple as Lebanon, which can mean square, to explain the 
prophecy that Jerusalem would fall when the Temple would have the form of a 
square. 

Meyer (1960), pp. 52 — 58, in his discussion of Messianic prophecy in 
Josephus, tries to connect the prophecy (War 6. 312) of the coming of a world- 
ruler with Daniel 7. 13 — 14. This passage in Daniel, we may remark, was under¬ 
stood in Josephus’ day to refer to the Messiah, and it could hardly have been 
interpreted by Josephus to refer to the Roman Empire, since it predicts that the 
dominion would be everlasting. More likely Josephus is referring to Daniel, 
chapters 11 — 12, which the Rabbis understood to refer to Roman conquests, or, 
as Hahn (1961) and Gaston (1962), pp. 458 — 462, suggest, to Daniel 9. 24—27, 
which calculates cryptically that the Messiah is to come 490 years after the 
destruction of the First Temple, a chronology, as Hahn asserts, derived from 
priestly records known to Josephus. Hahn comments that the information of 
Josephus, Tacitus, and Suetonius predicting the Messiah’s coming is based on a 
common source, namely the oral information of Josephus in 67/68 and the 
commentary of Vespasian, and that the opposing parties, both the friends and 
opponents of Rome, used such predictions to influence the masses. Meyer says 
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that Josephus does not mention Daniel in connection with the prophecy of the 
coming of a world-ruler; but, we may note, in Antiquities 10. 276 Josephus 
writes: “In the same manner Daniel also wrote about the empire of the Romans 
and that Jerusalem would be taken by them and the Temple laid waste” (the 
clause about Jerusalem is found only in the excerpt in John Chrysostom, 
Adversus Judaeos 5.8—10) (Patrologia Graeca 48. 896—900). Of course, we may 
add, the prophecy of a world-ruler was widespread, as we see in its mention in 
Suetonius (Vespasian 4) and Tacitus (Histories 5. 13), and need not have come 
immediately from Daniel. 

Shochat (1963), commenting on the ambiguous oracle in War 6. 312, says 
that Josephus is referring to the prophecy in Isaiah 10. 33 — 34; but, we may 
comment, this is unlikely, since the prophecy in the 'War’ predicts that “at that 
time” someone would become ruler of the world. In Isaiah there is no prediction 
for a given time, whereas in Daniel, in its very cryptic way, there is such a pre¬ 
diction. 

Hahn (1964), commenting on this oracle in Antiquities 6. 312 and on 
Josephus’ alleged skill in interpreting such prophecies (War 3. 352), thinks that 
this prediction, which influenced Jewish insurgents to take up arms against the 
Romans, may have been of Essene origin. Equating the Qumran sect with the 
Essenes, he says that the Qumran interests in eschatology and chronology speak 
for a connection with this oracle. Griffiths (1965) similarly argues that the 
Dead Sea sect was the source of this prophecy; but, we may comment, 
Josephus, who writes at great length about the Essenes (War 2. 119—163), 
nowhere mentions their connection with this oracle; nor, for that matter, do 
Suetonius and Tacitus mention the sect in this connection. If, indeed, it was the 
Essenes who triggered the revolution through this oracle, it is hardly likely that 
Josephus would have been so favorably disposed toward them. The fact that 
Josephus, Suetonius, Tacitus, and the Talmud (through Johanan ben Zakkai) all 
interpret the prophecy as applying to Vespasian shows, as Griffiths correctly 
points out, that the prophecy could not originally have been openly and 
explicitly anti-Roman; hence, we must say, to ascribe its origin to the Essenes 
and/or the Dead Sea Sect seems unwarranted. 

Lane (1966), pp. 283—299, thinks that the prophecy in Josephus, 
Suetonius, and Tacitus refers to Daniel 2. 44; but this again is hardly likely, 
since that passage refers to a kingdom which shall never be destroyed; and a 
Jew, even one so enamored of Rome, could hardly have said this about any 
nation other than Israel. 

Urbach (1967) writes that whereas, according to the rabbis, prophecy 
ceased in the period of the Second Temple, Josephus speaks of prophecy as still 
being current in the period of John Hyrcanus (War 1. 68—69; Ant. 13. 299— 
300). That this, we may add, was not merely in order to impute the possibility 
of prophecy to himself may be seen from the fact that Josephus is not alone in 
regarding prophecy as still being practiced in this period, as is clear from the 
Testament of Levi 8. 11 — 15, which Urbach cites, to which we may add refer¬ 
ences in the Dead Sea Scrolls and the bath kol in the Talmud which several sages 
hear from heaven and which is similar to, but a substitute for, prophecy. 
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Grant (1968) notes that the eschatological pattern of Jesus is paralleled in 
the story of the false prophet from Egypt (Ant. 20. 169). 

Davies (1969), commenting on Antiquities 15. 136, which states that the 
Jews have learned the laws from ayY^-ot sent by G-d, suggests that aYye^ot 
refers not to the angels but to the prophets, and that, in any case, there is no 
idea here that Judaism anticipated a new Torah in its ideal future. Confirmation 
of this translation of dyye^oi would appear to be found in a fragment of 
Hecataeus of Abdera (ap. Diodorus 40. 3), who speaks of the high priest as 
ayyekov tuiv tou 0eou Jigootaypatcov, as noted by Walton (1970). In 
addition, we may note that the traditional rabbinic exegesis, as seen for example 
in the commentary of Rashi on Numbers 20. 16 (“And when we cried unto the 
L-rd, He heard our voice and sent an angel”), identifies the angel ( malakh ) as 
Moses. The Sifra 112c, which is commented upon by Goldin (1971), pp. 
419—420, remarks that Moses was found worthy of being made the messenger 
(or, according to Avoth de-Rabbi Nathan 1.1, the middleman) between Israel 
and G-d. The context of Antiquities 15. 136, we may add, confirms the 
translation “messengers”, since Herod, who is here addressing his troops, is 
contrasting the Greek mistreatment of the Jewish envoys despite the fact that 
they declare heralds inviolate and despite the fact that the Jews have learned the 
Torah through messengers sent by G-d; the equation is of human heralds with 
the presumed human heralds who transmitted G-d’s Torah. 

Michel (1972) stresses the Hellenized portrait of prophecy that appears in 
Josephus and the distinction between the religious prophecy of salvation and 
the political Messianic prophecy. This, we may add, is part of Josephus’ general 
outlook in his attempt to divorce religion from nationalism. 

I have not seen Wachter (1973). 

Best (1974) notes that the use of 0elov Jtveupa in Josephus, as in 
post-Biblical Judaism generally, is restricted to prophecy within the Biblical 
period and that when the Hebrew word ruah refers to G-d, Josephus, like the 
Septuagint and Philo, is more likely to render it as Jtveupa than when it refers to 
the spirit of man. 

Meyer (1975) is particularly concerned with prophecy in dreams, especially 
as reflected in Antiquities 17. 345 — 354. 

Mayer (1976), pp. 322 — 327, notes that Josephus was working within a 
priestly-prophetic tradition, as War 3. 350—354 shows. 

Michel (1977) notes that Josephus regards as ignorant those (War 6. 291) 
who interpreted the portents preceding the fall of the Temple as good omens, 
whereas he shares the view of those who correctly understood them to refer to 
the forthcoming destruction. Michel deduces from this that Josephus adhered 
to the priestly, rather than to prophetic, apocalyptic tradition; but we may 
remark that Josephus draws no such contrast; those who misinterpret the 
portents are inexperienced (djteiQOtg), whereas those who correctly interpret 
them are sacred scribes (LeQOYQappaTe'Ooi), with no indication that the latter 
group are necessarily priests. 

Reiling (1978) remarks that in the Septuagint and Philo false prophecy 
is associated chiefly with pagan divination, whereas in Josephus divinatory 
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terms, such as pavxig and its derivatives, have lost the connotation of paganism; 
perhaps, we may comment, this reflects a difference between Alexandrian and 
Palestinian usage, since Josephus’ practice is paralleled in the Talmud. 

Reiling (1979) adds that inasmuch as political prophecy had ceased, the 
divinatory element had come to the fore, and indeed Josephus’ account of his 
own prophetic achievements is reminiscent of divination (War 3. 351—354). In 
contrast, the false prophets mentioned by Josephus are political or Messianic in 
nature. 

Coppens (1980), surveying, in tendentious fashion, the history of 
eschatological prophecy, concludes that no character in the history of exegesis 
from the Bible to Josephus and Qumran appears who may be called a true pro¬ 
totype of Jesus. 

The latest and most comprehensive treatment of prophecy in Josephus, by 
Blenkinsopp (1981), stresses the close relationship in Josephus between 
prophecy and the priestly state, both of which Josephus claimed (Ant. 3. 192). 
That indeed there is such a close relationship in Josephus may be seen from the 
fact that Josephus’ interpretation of Deuteronomy 17. 9, which refers to the 
high court as consisting of the priests and “the judge that shall be in those days”, 
goes contrary to the plain meaning of the text in coupling the high priest and 
prophet as the components of the court. Blenkinsopp stresses that while it is 
true that Josephus was deeply influenced by the cultural milieu of Hellenism, he 
wrote as a Jew. While he never uses the word JTQOcpfjTTig with reference to 
contemporary seers, the kinship which he sees between prophets and historians 
will explain his attribution of historical books to prophetic authors; the fact, we 
may comment, that the prophetic books are grouped with the historical books 
in the three-fold division of the Jewish Scriptures may have influenced this 
view. Moreover, as Blenkinsopp rightly stresses, the fact that the Pharisees, 
with whom Josephus identified himself, regarded themselves as heirs of the 
prophets may have influenced him. We may, however, note that there is a 
skepticism toward prophets in rabbinic literature, so that we hear (Sifra 27. 34) 
that a prophet may no longer make any innovations. Blenkinsopp notes the 
importance of dreams in Josephus and suggests that Josephus may have been 
influenced by the fact that dreams were important for his namesake, Joseph, in 
Genesis. He suggests that Jeremiah may have served as a model for Josephus in 
his conduct during the war against the Romans; and, indeed, the equation is 
explicit in Josephus’ speech to the Jews in War 5. 391—392. Blenkinsopp is 
surprised that Josephus devoted so little space to the prophets; but we may ex¬ 
plain that Josephus is writing a history, whereas the chief burden of the 
prophets is ethical exhortation; moreover, he is writing for rational Greek 
readers who might have found prophecy difficult to accept. 

Delling (1982), independently of Blenkinsopp, presents a survey of the 
role and functions of the prophet, of Josephus’ statements regarding Balaam and 
the various Biblical prophets, and of the method of identifying a true prophet in 
Josephus, and in particular studies Josephus’ terminology. 

Betz (1983) compares the prophet-role of Elijah as presented in Josephus 
(Ant. 8. 349ff.) and of Josephus at Jotapata (War 3. 350—354). He contends 
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that the portrait of Elijah has been influenced by Josephus’ attitude toward the 
Zealots. 

De Jonge (1984) correctly remarks that Josephus in his first speech before 
the walls of Jerusalem (War 5. 362 — 419) implies a comparison with the prophet 
Jeremiah. 

Schoeps (1984a), pp. 7 — 8, and (1984b), p. 130, commenting on Antiquities 
10. 38, regarding King Manasseh’s slaughter of the prophets, says that this 
paraphrase, full of fantasy, of the text of the Bible shows the role that the theme 
of the murder of the prophets played in the folk consciousness. Schoeps (1984a), 
p. 17, and (reprint), p. 138, also comments on the prophecy of Zacharias ben 
Baris as a prophecy ex eventu (War 4. 335). 

Bin Gorion (1984c) argues unconvincingly that Jesus, the son of Ananias 
(War 6. 300—309), who for seven years prior to the fall of the city called woe over 
Jerusalem, is the historical Jesus of Nazareth. 

Steck (1984d), pp. 81—86, comments on the tradition of the Deuteronomic 
prophecy in Josephus (Ant. 9. 265—267, 9. 281, 10. 38 — 39, 10. 60). 

Lindblom (1984e), pp. 168 — 172, concludes that the prophets wrote from 
the time of the death of Moses to the reign of Artaxerxes, but that thereafter 
(Apion 1. 40—41) there was no precise line of prophets. He notes that Josephus 
avoids the term JtQocpf|Tr ]5 and that he uses other expressions for John the Baptist 
(Ant. 18. 116—119). He himself knows of inspiration by dreams (War 3. 
300-304). 

Michel (1984f), pp. 10—11, comments on Josephus’ prophecy that 
Vespasian would become emperor (War 3. 400), as well as on the portents 
accompanying the destruction of the Temple (War 6. 290, 293). 

Catchpole (1984g), pp. 61—62, comments on the prophecy of Jesus the 
son of Ananias (War 6. 300—309). 

Vielhauer (1984h), pp. 422 — 424 (English translation, pp. 601 — 605), 
comments on Josephus as a source for Jewish prophecy in the period of the New 
Testament. He says that Judaism in the Hellenistic-Roman period was by no 
means without prophets. According to Josephus, they were to be found among 
the Essenes, the Pharisees, and the Zealots. The tendency of Josephus to give a 
Hellenized picture of Judaism and to conceal Jewish messianism as much as 
possible makes it difficult to find the personal awareness of those figures who are 
called false leaders by him. He presents with sympathetic understanding only the 
Essene and Pharisaic soothsayers and prophets of doom. For this reason, he 
contends, we are poorly informed concerning the form of prophetic statements. 

Willi (1984i) has frequent references, especially pp. 242—244, on 
prophecy in Josephus. 

Urbach (1984j), pp. 666—667, discusses the prophets of the destruction of 
the Temple in Josephus. 

Fischer (1984k), pp. 157—163, postulates that the ambiguous oracle 
(War 6. 312—313) that someone coming from Judaea would rule the world had a 
pagan source which had a list of prodigies, and that this source was also used by 
Tacitus, Suetonius, and Dio. He also explains, pp. 168 — 174, the relationship of 
the prophecy of Jotapata (War 3. 350—354, 399—408) to the ambiguous oracle 
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(War 6. 312—313) and discusses Josephus’ silence about Messianic expectations. 
He also comments, pp. 174—183, on the suppression of Daniel’s prophecy by 
Josephus (Ant. 10. 186—281) and the interpretation of Daniel 2. 27ff. in Antiq¬ 
uities 10. 203—210. 

Grabbe (19841) follows Bruce (1984m) in his interpretation of two oracles 
in Josephus (War 6. 311, 6. 312 — 313) which may have Daniel 9. 24—27 behind 
them and concludes that Josephus is a witness to a widespread belief that the 
seventy-weeks prophecy was being fulfilled in the Jewish war. Josephus himself, 
he adds, was a member of a stratum of Jewish society which was less likely to be 
influenced by such apologetic speculations; yet we cannot rule out a closer identi¬ 
fication of Josephus’ own opinions with such speculations in his earlier life, that is 
before the war turned against the Jews. 

Glatzer (1984n) remarks that Josephus reports many prophets and vision¬ 
aries who promised liberation from the Roman yoke and who predicted the 
doom of Jerusalem, and notes that Josephus himself at times assumes the role of a 
prophet. 

Hata (1984o) suggests that the prophecies in Josephus concerning the 
destruction of the Temple were taken from the Bible rather than from the fourth 
book of the Sibylline Oracles, as Thackeray indicated. 

Bruce (1984p) concludes that Josephus, like Philo, believed that Roman rule 
in itself was a good and divinely-ordained dispensation, that the collapse of good 
relations between the Romans and the Jews was to be blamed on unworthy 
governors and insensate rebels, and yet that even for Josephus Roman rule would 
not last forever (Ant. 10. 210). 


19.24: False Prophets 
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Schoeps (1984q), p. 240, comments on the Egyptian pseudo-prophet 
(War 2. 261—263, Ant. 20.169 — 172). He remarks also on the similarity among 
Josephus (Ant. 4. 104 — 130), Philo (De Vita Mosis 1. 54) and the Talmud in their 
portraits of Balaam. He speculates on the possible identification of the Egyptian 
pseudo-prophet in Josephus with the Talmudic Ben Stada (Shabbath 104b). 

Michel (1984r), p. 3, comments on the false prophet (War 6. 285—287) 
who had deluded six thousand refugees at the time of the destruction of the Temple. 
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Rokeah (1984s) rejects the affinity, alleged by Herford (1984t) and 
Lauterbach (1984u), of Jesus to the Egyptian magician and pseudo-prophet 
(War 2. 261—263, Ant. 20. 169 — 172; cf. Acts 21. 38) and to the Talmudic Ben 
Stada, who is said to have smuggled magical charms out of Egypt by tattooing 
them on his body (Tosefta Shabbath 11. 15) and who is identified with Ben 
Pantera (Sanhedrin 67a, Shabbath 104b). Rokeah notes that a late, unique 
Christian tradition (Matthew 2. 15—23) tells of Jesus’ escape to Egypt and his 
subsequent return to Nazareth. Throughout the New Testament Jesus’ divinity is 
based on his supernatural deeds. The rabbis retorted by accusing Jesus of sorcery 
(Sanhedrin 43 a, uncensored version) and, using the Christian tradition, claimed 
that Egypt, the land of sorcery (Kiddushin 49b), and not his divine origin, was 
the source of Jesus’ skill. This allegation was echoed by Celsus (Origen, Contra 
Celsum, 1. 28). 

Grelot (1984v), pp. 129—142, comments on the false prophet Theudas 
(Ant. 20. 97—98), the false Egyptian prophet (Ant. 20. 168 — 171), and the 
Samaritan prophet (Ant. 18. 85). 
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dem antikenjudentum und dem Neuen Testament, Otto Michel zum 70. Geburtstag ge- 
widmet. Gottingen 1974. Pp. 23—44. 

(1999) Jack D. Spiro: Josephus and Colleagues: No Escape from the Mores of the Age. In: 

Central Conference of American Rabbis Journal 21. 3, Summer 1974, pp. 71—79. 
(2000) Shaye J. D. Cohen: Josephus in Galilee and Rome: His Vita and Development as a 
Historian. Diss., Columbia University, New York 1975. Publ.: Leiden 1979. 

(2000a) Hans Lewy: Tacitus on the Antiquity of the Jews and Their Character (in Hebrew). In: 

Studies in Jewish Hellenism. Jerusalem 1969. Pp. 115—196. 

(2000b) J. M. van Cangh: La multiplication des pains dans l’evangile de Marc: Essai d’exegese 
globale. in: L’fivangile selon Marc: Tradition et redaction (Bibliotheca Ephemeridum 
Theologicarum Lovaniensium, 34; Journees bibliques de Louvain 22, 1971, ed. M. 
Same). Gembloux, 1974, pp. 309—346. 

(2000c) K. Ferrari d’Occhieppo: Der Stern der Weisen. Geschichte oder Legende. Wien 
1969; 2nd ed. 1977. 

The subject of Josephus’ attitude toward miracles has attracted scholarly 
attention for a long time. Warburton (1985), pp. 423—433, already refutes 
Spinoza’s claim ('Tractatus Theologico-Politicus’, chapter 6: 'De Miraculis’) that 
Josephus was skeptical toward miracles. 

Heinemann (1986), comparing Philo, Josephus, and the rabbis on this 
matter, correctly notes the relative absence in the former two writers of the 
fantastic wonders prominent in the last; one sees this particularly in Josephus’ 
portrayal of Abraham and Moses, where miracles are cited merely to legitimate 
them as men of G-d. 

Grant (1987), pp. 183 — 184, asserts that we cannot determine with 
certainty whether Josephus accepted or rejected any of the stories of miracles as 
true since he so frequently uses the techniques of Hellenistic romance. He rightly 
takes issue with Thackeray’s (1988) statement that Josephus constantly expresses 
a non-committal attitude toward Bibllical miracles; he even notes that in Antiq¬ 
uities 10. 260 Josephus heightens the story of the lion’s den in Daniel. 

Betz (1989), pp. 132 — 133, collects and comments on a number of references 
to wonder-workers in Josephus, notably War 2. 259 vs. Antiquities 20. 97 and 
War 2. 262 vs. Antiquities 20. 170. 

Delling (1990) notes Josephus’ belief in the miraculous intervention of G-d 
as a commonplace in the Hellenistic-Roman world. But, we may comment, Jo¬ 
sephus, on the whole, tends to downgrade miracles, as we see especially when we 
compare, for example, his view of Abraham and Moses as talented generals with 
the rabbinic portraits of these leaders as prevailing because of G-d’s miraculous 
assistance. 

Rengstorf (1991) (1992) is especially concerned with the distinction 
between oqpeiov, “sign”, and xEpag, “wonder”, in Josephus as compared with 
Philo; he concludes that there is no basic difference, though Josephus’ usage is not 
as broad as Philo’s. Josephus, he suggests, intentionally used the term xegag in 
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imitation of its employment in Greek epic. In his definition of xegag as a 
predictive sign which G-d alone controls, Josephus is very close to the usage of 
Artapanus. 

The most satisfactory treatment of the subject is by MacRae (1993), who 
contends that when Josephus says that “everyone is welcome to his own 
opinion”, this is not an indication of skepticism but an expression of courtesy and 
tolerance intended for his pagan readers, and that a similar formula is found in 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus. Indeed, his vocabulary of miracle, notably his use of 
the word Emcpdveia, is a conscious imitation of Dionysius; but as Avenarius 
(1994), pp. 163—164, shows, the formula to let the reader decide is at least as old 
as Herodotus (2. 123, 5. 45) and Thucydides (6. 2. 1) and should not be referred 
specifically to Dionysius. And yet, as MacRae admits, though this is not the 
dominant tendency in the 'Antiquities’, Josephus does sometimes choose to 
explain away the wondrous with ingenuity characteristic of a rationalist bent. On 
the other hand, Josephus sometimes regards miracles as a sign of G-d’s 
providence (jtQOVOia). We may comment that in this Josephus is undoubtedly 
influenced by the Stoics, whose favorite word is JtQOVOia and with whom he 
compares the Pharisees (Life 12). We may add that if there is inconsistency in Jo¬ 
sephus’ position he is writing as an historian rather than as a theologian: perhaps 
in the projected work on 'Customs and Causes’ he would have resolved the 
contradictions. 

Though Meeks (1995), p. 139, maintains that Josephus draws a broad 
contrast between Moses and the magicians, Tiede (1996) insists that Josephus is 
trying to show that G-d is responsible for the miracles, although Pharaoh ref uses to 
understand this. 

Moehring (1997), comparing Josephus with his Biblical sources, concludes 
that Josephus corrects the Biblical narrative in the light of his understanding of the 
relationship between G-d and the events on earth. He remarks that when Jo¬ 
sephus seems to emphasize the miraculous element, upon clearer analysis this turns 
out to be rationalization also. As compared with Philo (De Vita Mosis 
1. 185—186), Josephus (Ant. 3. 8), in his paraphrase of the events at Marah, goes 
further and gives a purely rationalistic explanation, the difference in their attitudes 
being that Philo allegorizes as much as possible, whereas Josephus avoids allegory, 
though, as we have noted above, this is not always the case. 

Betz (1998) discusses miracles as the historical proof of G-d’s power, noting 
that Josephus does not distinguish miracles from magic as sharply as do the rabbis 
(a distinction, we may remark, which is hardly as sharp as Betz would have it, at 
least in the Babylonian Talmud). Betz also stresses the historical function of 
miracle-workers in Josephus as compared with charismatics in rabbinic literature, 
citing as an example Onias (Ant. 14. 22—24) as against Honi Ha-me’aggal. Again, 
the miracles in Josephus, as seen notably in his presentation of Exodus 7. 1 — 13, 
are strongly influenced by Josephus’ own experiences and reflect Josephus’ con¬ 
tacts with miracle-workers in his own day. 

Spiro (1999), in a popular article, concludes that Josephus harbored the 
same doubts and contradictions which other historians of his era held and that in 
offering both divine and natural causes for events he resembles Tacitus. 
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Cohen (2000) notes Josephus’ inconsistency in omitting a few miracles, 
such as the pillar of cloud and fire in Exodus 13 and Elijah’s translation to heaven, 
while including others, such as Balaam’s talking ass and Jonah and the fish, and 
concludes that such inconsistencies are characteristic of Josephus’ approach to his 
sources. We may comment that the Septuagint and Targum also are often said to 
eliminate anthropomorphisms and the like, whereas a close examination of them 
shows that they are inconsistent and indeed introduce anthropomorphisms in 
certain places, whence we may conclude, as we may see in the Talmud (Megillah 
9a —b), that there were certain traditions as to which passages in the Scriptures 
might be interpreted more freely. 

Lewy (2000a), pp. 154 — 155, commenting on the parallel between the 
prodigies in Josephus (War 6. 299) and Tacitus (Histories 5. 13), remarks that 
Josephus is a noteworthy witness because he happened to be in Jerusalem on 
Shavuoth, 66, when the 'voice’ was heard. The Romans interpreted the omina 
according to their viewpoint. 

Van Cangh (2000b), pp. 317—318, comments on the Biblical narrative con¬ 
cerning bread-miracles in Josephus (Ant. 3. 23—31, 9. 45—94). 

Ferrari d’Occhieppo (2000c) comments (p. 40) on the star resembling a 
sword which was one of the portents of the forthcoming destruction of Jerusalem 
(War 6. 289) and (pp. 72ff.) on the eclipse of the moon as Herod’s death drew 
near (Ant. 17. 167). 


19.26: Josephus’ Philosophy of History 

(2001) Georg Bertram: EPpig, tiPpi^co, evuPqi^io, uPQioTfjg. In: Gerhard Kittel, Theolo- 
gisches Worterbuch zum Neuen Testament. Vol. 8. Stuttgart 1969. Pp. 303 — 304 
(English trans., pp. 303 — 304). 

(2002) Wilhelm Weber: Josephus und Vespasian. Stuttgart 1921. 

(2003) Jack D. Spiro: Josephus and Colleagues: No Escape from the Mores of the Age. In: 

Central Conference of American Rabbis Journal 21.3, Summer 1974, pp. 71 —79. 
(2004) Shaye J. D. Cohen: Josephus in Galilee and Rome: His Vita and Development as a 
Historian. Diss., Columbia University, New York 1975. Publ.: Leiden 1979. 

(2004a) Otto Michel: Zum Werdegang und der Geschichtsbetrachtung des Josephus. In: Das 
Institutum Judaicum der Universitat Tubingen 1966 — 1968. Tiibingen 1969 
(typewritten). Pp. 12 — 13. 

Bertram (2001) presents a survey of the range of meaning and associations 
of uPpig in Josephus. Bertram concludes that the importance of EPpig lies not 
merely in the use of the term; rather it is the very key to the author’s under¬ 
standing of history, as Weber (2002), pp. 24—25, 66—79, had already indicated. 

In a popular article, Spiro (2003) notes that Josephus nowhere states 
whether he believes in a vertical, horizontal, or cyclical process of history, but 
concludes that he must have believed in a cyclical view such as was held by other 
Greek and Roman historians. We may remark that if this were so, Josephus had 
numerous opportunities to note the repetitiveness of Jewish history but does not 
do so. For him the chief factor in history is that G-d controls it, rewarding those 
who obey him and punishing those who do not (Ant. 1. 14). As a Pharisee, we 
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may add, Josephus looked upon history as a linear process, with a beginning, a 
climax at Sinai, and an end in the eschatological era. 

Cohen (2004) has stressed that for Josephus avayKT] was not mere 
metaphysical principle but a statement of fact, and that, in contrast to the "War’, 
which assigns the blame for the war on a small group of mad fanatics, the 'Antiq¬ 
uities’ claims that the Jews were compelled by an irresistible concatenation of 
circumstances. We may comment, however, that in Antiquities 18. 6—9, Jo¬ 
sephus clearly places the blame for the war on the Fourth Philosophy for having 
set in motion the chain of events. 

I have not seen Michel (2004a). 


19.27: Josephus’ Political Theory 

(2005) Karl L. Schmidt: Die Polis in Kirche und Welt; eine lexikographische und 
exegetische Studie. In: Rektoratsprogramm der Universitat Basel fur das Jahr 1939. 
(2006) Hermann Strathmann: itokig in Josephus. In: Gerhard Kittel, ed., Theologi- 
sches Worterbuch zum Neuen Testament. Vol. 6. Stuttgart 1959. Pp. 526—527 
(English trans., pp. 527—529). 

(2007) Samuel Belkin: In His Image: the Jewish Philosophy of Man as Expressed in 
Rabbinic Tradition. London 1960. 

(2008) Millard C. Lind: The Concept of Political Power in Ancient Israel. In: Annual of 
the Swedish Theological Institute 7, 1968 — 69, pp. 4—24. 

(2009) Jurgen C. H. Lebram: Der Idealstaat der Juden. In: Otto Betz, Klaus Haacker, 
Martin Hengel, edd., Josephus-Studien: Untersuchungen zu Josephus, dem antiken 
Judentum und dem Neuen Testament, Otto Michel zum 70. Geburtstag gewidmet. 
Gottingen 1974. Pp. 233—253. 

(2009a) Marco Treves: The Reign of G-d in the Old Testament. In: Vetus Testamentum 19, 
1969, pp. 230-243. 

Schmidt (2005), pp. 94 — 96, discussing Josephus’ use of the terms 
jro^iTELa and JTokCxEupa, concludes that Josephus does not use the terms in 
philosophical or eschatological senses but rather in a concrete political sense. 

Strathmann (2006) asserts that Josephus is a political Hellenist whose use 
of terms taken from the political sphere is calculated to conceal the religious 
orientation of the political thought of Israel. He concludes that the main 
difference between Josephus’ political philosophy and that of the Bible is that he 
suppresses the hope of a new and better Jerusalem which the Bible makes the 
focal point of its outlook. His time-serving with the Romans, we may note, 
made the Biblical view politically embarrassing. 

Belkin (2007), pp. 15 — 18, comments that Josephus’ characterization of 
Judaism by the term theocracy (Against Apion 2. 165), which he coined, is a 
valid one within the terms of his own definition, that is, that Judaism views the 
sovereignty of man as dependent upon the sovereignty of G-d. 

Lind (2008) explains that it is a misunderstanding to regard theocracy as 
the rule of G-d mediated through a monarchy or hierarchy, since Josephus con¬ 
trasts it with a monarchy. It is, he says, the rule of G-d in an immediate sense; 
but, we may comment, such a view would accord with that of the Fourth 
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Philosophy with which Josephus violently disagrees. The contrast with 
monarchies is, we may suggest, with human rulers who regarded themselves as 
ultimate authorities or even divine. 

Lebram (2009) shows that in the development of the idea of the ideal state 
in the second century B.C.E., as found in Strabo 16. 2. 35—37 and Diodorus 40. 
3, the Biblical model plays less of a role than the Hellenistic idea. It is this which 
supplies the background for Josephus’ recreation of the time of Moses and of his 
legislation, as well as of the thought of the militant groups. 

Treves (2009a), pp. 230—231, notes that Josephus (Apion 2. 164—166) 
contrasts the Jewish theocracy with the monarchic regime. He cites four 
theocracies in Jewish history down to the destruction of the Temple. 


19.28: The Chosen People 

(2009b) Albrecht Oepke: Das neue G-ttesvolk in Schrifttum, Schauspiel, bildender Kunst 
und Weltgestaltung. Giitersloh 1950. 

Oepke (2009b), pp. 129—131, summarizes Josephus’ thoughts concerning 
the Jews as the chosen people. In commenting on Daniel, Josephus does not 
give the notion of G-d’s people, despite his Hellenism. 


19.29: Josephus’ Philosophy of Education 

(2009c) H. Mueller: A Critical Analysis of the Jewish Educational Philosophy in Rela¬ 
tionship to the Epistles of St. Paul. Steyler 1967. 

(2009d) Benedict Thomas Viviano: Study as Worship. Aboth and the New Testament 
(Studies in Judaism in Late Antiquity, 26). Leiden 1978 (Diss., Duke University, 
Durham, North Carolina 1976). 

Mueller (2009c), pp. 16—23, cites Apion 2. 17—21 on Josephus’ 
philosophy of education. Josephus makes clear that education was not idealized 
for its own sake among the Greeks. Torah for its own sake meant the practice of 
religious obligations without regard to material gains. 

Viviano (2009d), pp. 153 — 157, notes that the mention in Apion 2. 170— 
178 of the four cardinal virtues links this passage with Philo (De Vita Mosis 2. 
215—216) and suggests that this point was a commonplace of Hellenistic Jewish 
religious propaganda, not without a basis in fact. From Josephus, says Viviano, 
it is clear that the ideal of education found in the Mishnaic tractate 'Avoth’ was 
not wholly new, and that indeed it existed in all branches of Judaism, except 
perhaps among the Sadducees. 


19.30: Josephus’ Attitude toward the Land of Israel 

(2010) Abraham Schalit, ed.: Josephus, Jewish Antiquities (in Hebrew). Vol. 1, Jerusalem 
1944. 
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(2011) Yehezkel Kaufmann: Golah ve-Nekhar (in Hebrew). Vol. 1. Tel-Aviv 1929. 

(2012) Azriel Shochat: The Views of Josephus on the Future of Israel and Its Land (in 
Hebrew). In: Yerushalayim (review for Erez-Israel research dedicated to Isaias Press), 
Jerusalem 1953, pp. 43 — 50. 

(2012a) David Solomon: Reciprocal Spiritual and Cultural Influences between Diaspora and 
Eretz Israel Jewry during the Second Temple Era and until the Revolt under Trajan 
(in Hebrew, with English summary). Diss., Hebrew University, Jerusalem 1979. 

Schalit (2010), p. lxxxi, concludes that Josephus gave up on the land of 
Israel after the abortive revolution of 66—74 and saw the future of the Jews as 
being in the West. If, indeed, as Kaufmann (2011), p. 297, claims, Josephus gave 
up the traditional Messianic hope in complete silence so that he even ascribed 
Messianic prophecy to Vespasian, it would follow that he would no longer see 
the land of Israel as central in the future of the Jewish people; but, we may 
reply, it would be hard to believe that one could openly proclaim himself a 
Pharisee, as Josephus did (Life 12), without believing in a doctrine so central to 
the Pharisees, the belief in a Messiah. 

Shochat (2012) rightly disagrees with Schalit and Kaufmann and notes 
that Josephus sees the Diaspora as a punishment, as is clear from Azariah’s 
prophecy that warned the Jews that if they abandoned their worship of G-d 
(Ant. 8. 296—297), He as a punishment would scatter them over the face of the 
earth so that they would lead a life as aliens and wanderers. That there is no hint 
in Josephus of the traditional Jewish hope that the Jews would some day be 
gathered together from the exile and return to the land of Israel may be due to 
the fact that Josephus was sensitive to the charge that the Jews were a nation 
within a nation who would forever be subversive until their return from 
captivity. 

I have not seen Solomon (2012a). [See infra, p. 942.] 


19.31: Resurrection 

(2012b) Kurt Schubert: Die jiidischen Religionsparteien im Zeitalter Jesu. In: Kurt 
Schubert, ed., Der historische Jesus und der Christus unseres Glaubens, eine 
katholische Auseinandersetzung mit den Folgen der Entmythologisierungstheorie. Im 
Auftrag des Katholischen Akademikerverbandes der Erzdiozese Wien. Wien 1962. 
Pp. 15-101. 

(2012c) Ephraim E. Urbach: The Sages. Their Concepts and Beliefs. 2 vols. Jerusalem 1975. 

Schubert (2012b), pp. 70 — 71, citing parallel rabbinic passages, argues that 
Josephus (War 2. 163) is not talking about the transmigration of souls but about 
immortality and resurrection. 

Urbach (2012c), p. 653, comments on the belief in immortality of the soul 
and resurrection of the body among the Pharisees and Essenes according to 
Josephus. 
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19.32: The Messiah and Eschatology in General 

(2013) Joseph Klausner: Die Messianischen Vorstellungen des jiidischen Volkes im 
Zeitalter der Tannaiten. Diss., Heidelberg 1902. Publ.: Krakau 1903. Hebrew version: 
The Messianic Idea in Israel. Tel-Aviv 1949—50. Trans, from 3rd Hebrew ed. into 
English by William F. Stinespring: The Messianic Idea in Israel from Its Beginning 
to the Completion of the Mishnah. New York 1955. 

(2014) Cullen I. K. Story: What Kind of Messiah Did the Jews Expect? In: Bibliotheca 
Sacra (Dallas) 104, 1947, pp. 483-494; 105, 1948, pp. 102-114, 233-247. 

(2015) Sigmund O. P. Mowinckel: Han som Kommer. Copenhagen 1951. Trans, into 
English by George W. Anderson: He That Cometh. Oxford 1956. 

(2016) Samuel G. F. Brandon: The Fall of Jerusalem and the Christian Church: A Study of 
the Effects of the Jewish Overthrow of A.D. 70 on Christianity. London 1951; 2nd ed., 
1957. 

(2017) Robert Eisler: IHCOYC BACIAEYC OY BACIAEYCAC. 2 vols. Heidelberg 
1929-30. 

(2018) Solomon Zeitlin: The Essenes and Messianic Expectations: A Historical Study of 
the Sects and Ideas during the Second Jewish Commonwealth. In: Jewish Quarterly 
Review 45, 1954—55, pp. 83—119. 

(2019) Alan Lettofsky: The War of the Jews against the Romans according to Josephus and 
the Talmudic Sources (in Hebrew). Senior Honors Paper, Brandeis University Li¬ 
brary, Waltham, Mass. 1959. 

(2020) Joseph Blenkinsopp: Prophecy and Priesthood in Josephus. In: Journal of Jewish 
Studies 25, 1974, pp. 239-262. 

(2021) Walter Cahn: An Illustrated Josephus from the Meuse Region in Merton College, 
Oxford. In: Zeitschrift fur Kunstgeschichte 29, 1966, pp. 295 — 310. 

(2022) Valentin Nikiprowetzky: La mort d’Eleazar fils de Jaire et les courants apologeti- 
ques dans le De Bello Judaico de Flavius Josephe. In: Hommages a Andre Dupont- 
Sommer. Paris 1971. Pp. 461 — 490. 

(2022a) Thomas Francis Glasson: Greek Influence in Jewish Eschatology. With Special 
Reference to the Apocalypses and Pseudepigraphs. London 1961. 

(2022b) C. D. Peddinghaus: Die Entstehung der Leidensgeschichte. Eine traditionsgeschicht- 
liche und historische Untersuchung des Werdens und Wachsens der erzahlenden 
Passionstradition bis zum Entwurf des Marcus. Diss., Heidelberg 1965. 

(2022c) J. C. O’Neill: The Silence of Jesus. In: New Testament Studies 15, 1968—69, pp. 
153-167. 

(2022d) Ellis Rivkin: Prolegomenon to rpt. of William O. E. Oesterly, ed., Judaism and 
Christianity, I: The Age of Transition. London 1937; rpt. New York 1969. Pp. ix-lxx. 

(2022e) Elemer Kocis: Apokalyptik und politisches Interesse im Spatjudentum . In: Judaica 
27, 1971, pp. 71-89. 

(2022f) Jehoshua Amir (formerly Hermann Neumark): Die messianische Idee im helleni- 
stischen Judentum: In: Freiburger Rundbrief 25, 1973, pp. 195—203. Originally in 
Hebrew in Mahanayim 124, 1970, pp. 54—67. 

(2022g) Ferdinand Dexinger: Ein 'Messianisches Szenarium’ als Gemeingut des Judentums 
in nachherodianischer Zeit? In: Kairos 17, 1975, pp. 249—278. 

(2022h) Marcel Simon: Jupiter-Yahve. Sur un essai de theologie pagano-juive. In: Numen 
23, 1976, pp. 40-66. 

(2022i) Ulrich Fischer: Eschatologie und Jenseitserwartung im hellenistischen Diasporaju- 
dentum (Beiheft zur Zeitschrift fur die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft und die Kunde 
der alteren Kirche, 44). Berlin 1978. Originally diss., Heidelberg 1977: Studien zur 
Eschatologie des hellenistischen Diasporajudentums. 

(2022 j) Morton Smith: Messiahs: Robbers, Jurists, Prophets, and Magicians. In: Proceedings 
of the American Academy for Jewish Research 44, 1977, pp. 185 — 195. 
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(2022k) Pierre Grelot: L’Esperance juive a l’Heure de Jesus (Collection 'Jesus et 
Jesus-Christ’, 6). Paris 1978. 

(20221) Lars Hartmann: The Functions of Some So-Called Apocalyptic Timetables. In: 
New Testament Studies 22, 1976, pp. 1 — 14. 

(2022m)GEORGE W. Buchanan: Revolution and Redemption. Jewish Documents of 
Deliverance from the Fall of Jerusalem to the Death of Nahmanides. Introduction, 
Translation, Conclusions, and Notes. Dillsboro, North Carolina 1978. 

Klausner (2013) has a general survey of the many kinds of Messiah 
mentioned in Jewish literature. 

Story (2014), in a popular survey, comments on the general Messianic 
expectancy among Jews and the reasons for this, and, in particular, on various 
false Messiahs, notably Theudas (Ant. 20. 97—98), who, he says, is not to be 
identified with Theudas of Acts 5. 36; but, as we note below, the name Theudas 
is relatively uncommon. 

Mowinckel (2015), pp. 284—285, cites Josephus as evidence that 
Messianic expectation was widely diffused during this period, that there were 
many claimants, and that the conception was of a political, this-wordly nature. 

Brandon (2016) revives the theories of Eisler (2017) that Jesus was a 
political messiah and that Josephus regarded him as such. That, indeed, we may 
comment, Josephus thought of the Messiah as a political figure seems likely, not 
merely because of the prophecy that from Judaea would come a ruler of the 
world (War 6. 310—315) but also because in Josephus’ day this was the 
prevailing view, as we see notably in the great Rabbi Akiva’s recognition of Bar 
Kochba as the Messiah in the revolt of 132. But it is precisely because of this 
that Josephus is opposed to the various charismatic figures who claimed to be 
Messiahs, since the Romans would look upon such leaders as revolutionaries, as 
indeed they did look upon Jesus. If Josephus, indeed, wrote the passage calling 
Jesus 'Messiah’, we may wonder why he is so complimentary to him. 

Zeitlin (2018) remarks that in the works of neither Philo nor Josephus is 
there any mention of a Messiah or of Messianic expectations (Zeitlin does not 
accept as genuine the statement in Antiquities 18. 63 that Jesus was the Messiah), 
and that this omission was not due to fear of his benefactors, the Flavians, but 
rather to the fact that he did not share this belief. 

Lettofsky (2019) contrasts the Rabbinic belief in Messianic redemption in 
the distant future with Josephus’ belief, as expressed in the speech of Agrippa II 
(War 2. 390), that G-d had forsaken His people and had gone over to the 
Romans; but we may comment that what Agrippa is saying, as Augustine was to 
say later in the 'City of G-d’, is that the Romans could never have built up their 
empire without G-d’s aid. 

Most recently Blenkinsopp (2020) remarks on the fact that there is no 
mention of eschatology in Josephus. For Josephus, he concludes, the kingdom is 
already here in the theocracy which is Judaism and in the observance of the 
laws; all that is left is the reward of a life after death. We may comment that 
while it is true that in the Middle Ages for such a writer as the 
thirteenth-century Nachmanides the concept of the Messiah is of secondary 
importance, yet in Josephus’ time, when the belief in a Messiah was so 
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widespread among all factions of Jews, except the despised and small minority of 
Sadducees, it is hard to believe that Josephus had abandoned such a view, 
though admittedly this is possible, since in the fourth century we hear 
(Sanhedrin 98b—99a) that Hillel II denied that the Messiah would ever come 
(and is rebuked for this). 

Cahn (2021) attempts to see Messianic implications in Josephus’ account of 
the intended sacrifice of Isaac, who, in an extra-Biblical addition, declares his 
willingness to die at G-d’s command (Ant. 1. 232). Athanasius (Homiliae 
Paschales 6. 8) notes that the idea of Isaac’s readiness to offer to life to save the 
Jewish people was current in Jewish circles (we may cite Shabbath 89 b), thus 
foreshadowing the parallel between Isaac and Jesus. We may note that IV 
Maccabees (1. 11, 17, 19—23, 18. 24) expounds the view that the suffering of the 
righteous martyr is an expiation for the sins of the community. Cahn also sees a 
Messianic allusion in Josephus’ account of the presentation of Moses to 
Pharaoh, who places his crown upon Moses’ head only to have Moses cast it to 
the ground (Ant. 2. 233), whereupon Pharaoh’s advisers recognized in Moses 
the savior of the Jews. Cahn sees in this narrative a parallel to Matthew’s 
account (2. 1 — 16) of Herod’s search for Jesus, who, he had heard, would be 
king of the Jews. We may comment that in Josephus the sacred scribe (Ant. 2. 
234) who warns Pharaoh does not indicate that this was to be a savior Messiah 
but only one who would overthrow his empire. 

Nikiprowetzky (2022) argues that there are esoteric references in the 'War’ 
to Messianism indicating Josephus’ belief that the Roman power was destined to 
be broken by a messianic kingdom; but, we may comment, such a view, even if 
implied, would have been dangerous; and, in fact, Josephus suppresses the 
messianic ideals of the revolutionaries in the war against Rome, though he disa¬ 
vows association with them, so much did he apparently fear Roman wrath. Only 
when he wrote the 'Antiquities’ many years later did he dare to hint cryptically 
(Ant. 10. 276), though the text is in doubt, that the Roman empire would be 
overthrown. 

Glasson (2022a), pp. 48—56, concludes that it is a mistake to restrict Greek 
influence to the Judaism of the Diaspora and to the doctrine of the immortality 
of the soul. Josephus’ inconsistency in eschatology perhaps, he says, 
corresponds to a genuine indecision in Pharisaic circles. We may, however, 
comment that there is, to be sure, indecision of verdict, but that every Pharisee 
had a particular view regarding punishment and reward after death. 

Peddinghaus (2022b), pp. 66—79, discusses Josephus’ view in his chapter 
on 'Messianic and prophetic expectations’. 

O’Neill (2022c) remarks that most Jews at the time would understand that 
the Messiah would not be able to claim Messiahship for himself but had to wait 
for G-d to enthrone him. Hence, Jesus’ silence is part of his messianic role. 
Josephus, say O’Neill, lists ten leaders who gathered followings and might 
have been considered Messiahs by adherents looking for the Messiah: Judas son 
of Ezekias (Ant. 17. 271—272), Simon ex-slave of Herod (Ant. 17. 273—276), 
Athronges the shepherd (Ant. 17. 278—284), Menahem the Galilean (War 2. 
433ff.), Simon bar Giora (War 4. 503ff.), Theudas (Ant. 20. 47ff.), the Egyptian 
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who led thirty thousand to the Mount of Olives (Ant. 20. 167—171, War 2. 
261—263), Jonathan of Cyrene (War 7. 437—438), Jesus son of Ananus (War 6. 
300—301), and the Samaritan who promised to show the sacred vessels of Moses 
(Ant. 18. 85—89). It is striking that none of these calls himself a Messiah. We 
may comment that none of them is termed a Messiah by Josephus, but that this 
does not mean that none termed himself a Messiah, since Josephus as a 
super-patriot could not tolerate a Messiah, that is, a political rebel against 
Rome. Alternatively, we may suggest that perhaps Josephus did not believe in a 
personal Messiah, though it is hard to believe that Josephus, as a practicing 
Pharisee (Life 12) did not have such a belief, just as Philo speaks only of a 
messianic age (De Praemiis et Poenis 28—29, 91 ff., 165, 171; De Vita Mosis 2. 
44, 51, 288) and not of a personal Messiah. There was, apparently, a great 
divergence of views concerning the nature of the Messiah, as the Talmud 
indicates, though Josephus’ failure to mention a personal Messiah (unless we 
accept as authentic the personal Messiah in Antiquities 18. 63) is striking. 
This may have been conditioned by his grave attitude toward the Romans, 
who were, of course, negatively disposed toward every political leader who 
advocated Jewish independence. 

Rivkin (2022d), pp. xliv—xlv, on the basis of Josephus, concludes that 
neither the Pharisees nor the majority of the Jews were expecting the Messiah. 
We may, however, respond that Josephus’ omission of the mention of a Messiah 
may well be due to his groveling to please his Roman patrons, who would 
certainly have disapproved of a view that looked to the coming of a political 
liberator from foreign domination. 

Kocis (2022e), pp. 73—74, notes that Josephus (Ant. 17. 32ff.) speaks of a 
conspiracy at the court of Herod, since the wife of Pheroras, Herod’s youngest 
brother, was under the influence of the Pharisees, who spoke, though not 
explicitly, of the imminent arrival of the Messiah. The statement that a certain 
Bagoas would be the father (grandvizier) “of him who would some day be set 
over the people with the title of king, for all the power would belong to him,” 
shows, says Kocis, that the Pharisees expected the imminent coming of the 
Messiah. Kocis, pp. 81 — 82, also comments on the prophecy (War 3. 399—408) 
that Vespasian would be ruler of the world. Josephus (War 6. 313) also refers to 
Vespasian a prediction that he would rule the world. This, says Kocis, is a 
malicious falsification of Daniel. Josephus, however, made a proletariat career 
out of this secular apocalyptic and perverted Messianism. 

Amir (2022f) comments on Josephus’ negative attitude toward Messianism 
and the reasons behind it. 

Dexinger (2022g), pp. 255—266, briefly surveys Messianic expectations in 
Philo ('De Praemiis et Poenis’) and in Josephus, and of Messianic movements 
reported by Josephus. He notes that among the common denominators in post- 
Herodian messianism are the guilt of Israel, the leadership of a single person, the 
journey into the wilderness as a prelude, and, most significantly, the prediction 
of the destruction of the Temple. Jesus’ entrance into Jerusalem and his criticism 
of the Temple should be viewed against this backdrop. Dexinger focusses, 
especially in regard to Josephus, on his reserve on political grounds, and on his 
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negative attitude toward eschatology and toward messianic thinking. Philo was 
similarly disturbed by messianism. 

Simon (2022h), commenting on the identification of Vespasian as the 
Messiah, concludes that Josephus’ attitude is not very different from Johanan 
ben Zakkai. We may comment that a distinction must be made between the 
prediction that Vespasian would be emperor and the awaiting of a Messiah, 
who must be Jewish, must gather in all Jewish exiles to Jerusalem, and must 
bring about a truly independent Jewish state and a reign of peace, etc. 

Fischer (2022i) summarizes the general lack of eschatological expectations in 
Hellenistic Jewish literature in contrast to the eschatology so prominent in II 
Enoch, III Baruch, and IV Maccabees, as well as in 'Joseph and Asenath’. He 
comments on the problem of national eschatology in Philo and Josephus and con¬ 
cludes (pp. 144—156) that in the Diaspora belief in an individual life after death was 
more important than apocalyptic or cosmological ideas, that there was no single 
view of an individual afterlife, and that there is no indication that the end was near. 
He comments, in particular, on eschatological references in the oration at 
Jotapata (War 3. 362 — 382), on Essene eschatology (War 2. 154—158), and on 
Pharisaic eschatology (War 2. 163). He notes that, according to Josephus, at the 
moment of death the immortal soul was separated from the perishable body and 
that the good souls went to heaven, while the evil ones went to Hades. He says 
that there was a closer identification of Josephus’ own opinions with apocalyptic 
speculations in his earlier life, especially before the war turned against the Jews. 

Smith (2022j) discusses the careers of four typical messianic figures — a 
robber, a teacher, a prophet, and a magician — as described in the New 
Testament and in Josephus. He contends that in each case the meaning of the 
term Messiah was changed to accommodate the different careers. Each rose to 
prominence for more practical reasons but then took advantage of existing 
messianic expectations. He notes that the exorcist (Ant. 8. 46) who worked with 
an inscribed ring was apparently not involved in politics, but that we can easily 
imagine a man with remarkable gifts of this sort attracting large crowds and 
becoming the center of speculation as to whether he was the Messiah. We may 
comment that Josephus says nothing of such speculation here or anywhere else 
as being aroused by feats of magic; and rabbinic sources are in almost total 
agreement that the prime requisite of the Messiah is political power. In any case, 
Josephus does know the word XQioxog, that is “Messiah” (Ant. 18. 63 and 20. 
200), despite his objections to political rebels against Rome; and thus the burden 
of proof rests on those who assert that there are hidden allusions to messiahs 
elsewhere in Josephus. 

Grelot (2022k) comments on the revolt of Athronges (Ant. 17. 278 — 281), 
the messiah-like pretender to the throne. In general, he is interested in clarifying 
the Gospel accounts, where one sees manifest the popular beliefs at the time of 
Jesus. His work contains an anthology of texts, including Josephus, briefly 
annotated, embracing speculations concerning the Messiah and the end of the 
world. 

Hartmann (20221) remarks that Josephus was reluctant when it came to 
expecting concrete extraordinary actions of divine salvation in the present. 
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Josephus’ non-eschatological understanding allowed in principle for prediction 
of historical rulers and dates, although a special gift was needed for a correct 
understanding. 

Buchanan (2022m) has an anthology of texts pertaining to redemption, 
preceded by an introduction and followed by a conclusion in which he attempts 
to see the eschatology of the New Testament against this setting. 


19.33: The Messianic Background of the Jewish Revolt 

(2023) Yehezkel Kaufmann: Golah ve-Nekhar (in Hebrew). Vol. 1. Tel-Aviv 1929. 

(2024) Victor A. Tcherikover: Prolegomena. In: Victor A. Tcherikover and 
Alexander Fuks, edd., Corpus Papyrorum Judaicarum. Vol. 1. Cambridge, Mass. 
1957. Pp. 1-111. 

(2025) August Strobel: Die Passa-Erwartung als urchristliches Problem in Lc 17, 20f. In: 

Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft 49, 1958, pp. 157—196. 

(2026) Jacob Liver: The House of David from the Fall of the Kingdom of Judah to the Fall 
of the Second Commonwealth and After (in Hebrew). Jerusalem 1959 (originally 
diss., Hebrew University, Jerusalem). 

(2027) William L. Lane: Times of Refreshment: A Study of Eschatological Periodization in 
Judaism and Christianity. Diss., Th. D., Harvard University Divinity School, 
Cambridge, Mass. 1962. 

(2028) Otto Michel: Studien zu Josephus. Simon bar Giora. In: New Testament Studies 
14, 1967-68, pp. 402-408. 

(2029) Abraham Schalit: Josephus Flavius. In: Encyclopaedia Judaica 10, Jerusalem 1971, 
pp. 251—265. 

(2030) Marianus de Jonge: xQio, XQ lot °S> AviLyotOTog, xQtopa, xQuniavog: Philo und 
Josephus. In: Gerhard Kittel, Theologisches Worterbuch zum Neuen Testament. 
Vol. 9. Stuttgart 1973. Pp. 511—512 (pp. 520—521 in English trans.). 

(2031) Marianus de Jonge: Josephus und die Zukunftserwartungen seines Volkes. In: 
Otto Betz, Klaus Haacker, Martin Hengel, edd., Josephus-Studien: 
Untersuchungen zu Josephus, dem antiken Judentum und dem Neuen Testament, 
Otto Michel zum 70. Geburtstag gewidmet. Gottingen 1974. Pp. 205 — 219. 

(2032) Otto Bocher: Die heilige Stadt im Volkerkrieg: Wandlungen eines apokalyptischen 
Schemas. In: Otto Betz, Klaus Haacker, Martin Hengel, edd., Josephus-Stu¬ 
dien: Untersuchungen zu Josephus, dem antiken Judentum und dem Neuen 
Testament, Otto Michel zum 70. Geburtstag gewidmet. Gottingen 1974. Pp. 55 — 76. 

A number of scholars, such as Kaufmann (2023), p. 297, have noted the 
silence with which Josephus passes over Messianic beliefs as a background for 
the Jewish revolt against the Romans. Inasmuch as the Messianic background of 
the Bar Kochba rebellion of 132 — 135 is well authenticated, and since a 
Messianic background for the rebellion of Loukuas-Andreas against Trajan 
(115—117) is very likely, as Tcherikover (2024), pp. 89 — 93, has demonstrated, 
it seems most likely that the Messianic prophecy which Josephus (and Johanan 
ben Zakkai) applied to Vespasian and which is reported by Suetonius and 
Tacitus, as noted above, most probably was applied by the revolutionaries to the 
Messiah. 

Strobel (2025) stresses that Eleazar, in emphasizing the immortality of the 
soul, was proclaiming the nearness of the advent of the Messiah; but, we may 
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comment, the concept of the immortality of the soul in Greek thought, notably 
in Plato, which Josephus allows to pervade Eleazar’s speeches, has no such 
association. 

Liver (2026), pp. 162 — 170 in his dissertation, pp. 141 — 147 in his book, in 
his general survey of Messianic expectations from the beginning of Roman 
domination to the time of the Bar Kochba revolt, fails to realize the Messianic 
significance of the revolt of 66 — 74. 

Lane (2027), pp. 283—284, notes that Josephus’ account of pseudo-Messi¬ 
ahs in 'Antiquities’, Book 20, is complemented by rabbinic material. Thus 
Josephus presents Eleazar ben Dinai and Amram as mere revolutionaries, 
whereas the rabbis (Midrash Song of Songs Rabbah 2. 18) note their messianic 
pretensions. Lane notes the Messianic dimension of the Great Revolt against the 
Romans, calling attention to the fact that Menahem the leader of the Sicarii (War 
2. 434) is described as returning to Jerusalem “like a veritable king” and as 
having been murdered while wearing royal robes (War 2. 444). Such a 
description is appropriate for a leader with Messianic pretensions; and, indeed, in 
rabbinic literature he is designated Menahem ben Hezekiah (perhaps in allusion 
to his Messianic aspirations, since Hezekiah was regarded by some as having 
been destined to be the Messiah [Sanhedrin 94 a]). 

Michel (2028) notes that the Messianic aspect of the apocalyptic revolu¬ 
tionary leader Simon bar Giora is obscured but not totally eliminated in 
Josephus. This Messianic aspect, as Lane (2027) remarks, is supported by his 
coins. 

Schalit (2029) suggests that Josephus’ silence regarding the role of Mes- 
sianism in arousing the Jewish masses to war was intended to represent the war 
as an action of the fanatical foreign element in order to exculpate the Jews as a 
whole in the eyes of the Roman administration. Schalit suggests that Josephus 
was silent in order to conceal the Jewish hostility to the Romans, a hostility 
which, we may note, is apparent in the Talmud. 

de Jonge (2030) comments on the significance of the fact that Josephus 
does not describe as messiahs any of the many Messianic prophets who appeared 
in Palestine during the first century. He concludes that for Josephus Vespasian is 
the central figure in his Biblically-inspired expectation for the future: it was this 
hope and the fact that he detested the Zealots that made it impossible for 
Josephus to evaluate fairly the expectations of his contemporaries. We may 
comment that Josephus, as a good Pharisaic Jew, could hardly have ascribed 
Messianic status to Vespasian, inasmuch as the Messiah was generally regarded 
as the son of David. 

de Jonge (2031) concludes that Josephus did not give the oracle in War 6. 
312 a messianic interpretation and that he did not regard Vespasian as a 
messianic figure. He suggests the identification of Menahem as the Messiah (War 
2. 444—448) or the possibility of a belief in Messianism without a belief in a 
personal Messiah. 

Bocher (2032) compares the eschatological role of Jerusalem in Josephus 
with that in the Bible, IV Esdras, the Syriac Apocalypse of Baruch, and the 
New Testament. He notes the especially close relationship with the Apocalypse 
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of Baruch in looking upon the Romans as present-day servants of the G-d of 
judgment. 


19.34: Josephus’ Attitude toward Women 

(2032a) Evelyn and Frank Stagg: Woman in the World of Jesus. Philadelphia 1978. 

Stagg and Stagg (2032a), pp. 45—48, conclude that Josephus is definitely 
biased against women, though less so than others in this period. 



20: Josephus’ Views on Halakhah (Jewish Law) 


20.0: Josephus’ Attitude toward Halakhah (Jewish Law): General 

(2033) John Selden: De synedriis et praefecturis juridicis veterum Ebraeorum libri tres. 
London 1650—55. 

(2034) Marcus Olitzki: Flavius Josephus und die Halacha: I. Einleitung, die Opfer (Diss. 
Leipzig). Berlin 1885. II. Die Einkiinfte der Leviten und Priester. In: Magazin fur die 
Wissenschaft des Judenthums 16, 1889, pp. 169—182. Rituelle und judicielle Falle bei 
Flavius Josephus. In: Israelitische Monatsschrift 1887, no. 3, pp. 3—4; no. 4, p. 14; 
no. 7, pp. 26—27. Der jiidische Sklave nach Josephus und der Halacha. In: Magazin 
fiir die Wissenschaft des Judenthums 16, 1889, pp. 73 — 83. 

(2035) Heinrich Weyl: Die jiidischen Strafgesetze bei Flavius Josephus in ihrem Verhaltnis 
zu Schrift und Halacha (Mit einer Einleitung: Flavius Josephus iiber die jiidischen 
Gerichtshofe und Richter). Berlin 1900. 

(2036) Heinrich Guttmann: Die Darstellung der jiidischen Religion bei Flavius Josephus. 
Breslau 1928. 

(2037) Aharon Kaminka: Critical Writings (in Hebrew). New York 1944. 

(2038) Bernard Revel: Some Anti-Traditional Laws of Josephus. In: Jewish Quarterly 
Review 14, 1923—24, pp. 293—301. 

(2039) Isaak Heinemann: Die Allegoristik der hellenistischen Juden aufier Philon. In: 
Mnemosyne 5, 1952, pp. 130 — 138. 

(2040) Suzanne Daniel: La Halacha de Philon selon le Premier Livre des Lois Speciales. 
In: Roger Arnaldez, Claude Mondesert, Jean Pouilloux, edd., Colloques 
Nationaux du Centre Nationale de la Recherche Scientifique: Philon d’Alexandrie: 
Lyon 11 — 15 Septembre 1966. Paris 1967. Pp. 221—241. 

(2041) Steven Riskin: The Halakhah in Josephus as Reflected in Against Apion and The 
Life. Diss., M. A., Yeshiva University, New York 1970, 83 pp. 

(2042) Erwin R. Goodenough: Jewish Symbols in the Greco-Roman Period. 13 vols. New 
York 1953-68. 

(2043) Louis H. Feldman: The Orthodoxy of the Jews in Hellenistic Egypt. In: Jewish 
Social Studies 22, 1960, pp. 215 — 237. 

(2044) Samuel Belkin: Philo and the Oral Law: The Philonic Interpretation of Biblical Law 
in Relation to the Palestinian Halakah (Harvard Semitic Series, 11). Cambridge, Mass. 
1940. 

(2045) George F. Moore: Judaism in the First Centuries of the Christian Era: the Age of 
the Tannaim. 3 vols. Cambridge, Mass. 1927—30. 

(2046) Samuel Belkin: The Alexandrian Source for Contra Apionem II. In: Jewish 
Quarterly Review 27, 1936—37, pp. 1—32. Rpt. in expanded form: The Alexandrian 
Halakah in Apologetic Literature of the First Century C. E. Philadelphia 1936. 

(2047) Abraham Schalit: Josephus Flavius. In: Encyclopaedia Judaica 10, Jerusalem 1971, 
pp. 251—265. 

(2048) David Altshuler: Descriptions in Josephus’ Antiquities of the Mosaic Constitution. 
Diss., Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati 1976. 
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(2048a) Chanoch Albeck: Das Buch der Jubilaen und die Halacha. Berlin 1930. 

(2048b) Harry O. H. Levine: Halakah in Josephus: Public and Criminal Law. Diss., Dropsie 
College, Philadelphia 1935. 

(2048c) Ramon Sugranyes de Franch: Etudes sur le droit palestinien a l’epoque 
evangelique. La contrainte par corps. Fribourg 1946. 

(2048d) Isaac H. Herzog: Something on Josephus (in Hebrew). In: Sinai 14 (vol. 25), 1949, 

pp. 8—11. 

(2048e) Gerhard Pfeifer: Ursprung und Wesen der Hypostasenvorstellungen im Judentum. 

Diss. Jena (Arbeiten zur Theologie, I. Reihe, Hft. 31). Stuttgart 1967. 

(2048f) Ze’ev W. Falk: Introduction to Jewish Law of the Second Commonwealth (in 
Hebrew). 2 vols. Tel-Aviv 1969 — 71. Trans, into English. Part 1: Leiden 1972; Part 2: 
1978. 

(2048g) Bernard S. Jackson: Essays in Jewish and Comparative Legal History (Studies in 
Judaism in Late Antiquity, vol. 10, ed. Jacob Neusner). Leiden 1975. 

(2048h) Lawrence H. Schiffman: The Halakhah at Qumran. Diss., 2 vols., Brandeis Univ., 
Waltham, Mass. 1974. Publ. (Studies in Judaism in Late Antiquity, vol. 16): Leiden 
1975. 

(2048i) David Goldenberg: The Halakha in Josephus and in Tannaitic Literature: A Com¬ 
parative Study. In: Jewish Quarterly Review 67, 1976, pp. 30—43. 

(2048j) David Goldenberg: The Halakhah in Josephus and in Tannaitic Literature: A Com¬ 
parative Study. Diss., Dropsie Univ., Philadelphia 1978. 

(2048k) Jakob Nahum Epstein: Introduction to Tannaitic Literature: Mishna, Tosephta and 
Halakhic Midrashim (in Hebrew). Jerusalem 1957. Ed. Ezra Z. Melamed. 

(20481) Yitzhak D. Gilat: The Halakhot of R. Eliezer ben Hyrcanos (in Hebrew). Tel-Aviv 
1965. 2nd ed.: The Teachings of R. Eliezer ben Hyrcanos and their Position in the 
History of the Halakha. Tel-Aviv 1968. 

(2048ui)James E. Crouch: The Origin and Intention of the Colossian Haustafel 
(Forschungen zur Religion und Literatur des Alten und Neuen Testaments, 109). 
Gottingen 1972. 

(2048n) Menahem Elon: Jewish Law: History, Sources, Principles (in Hebrew). 3 vols. 

Jerusalem 1973; 2nd ed., 2 vols. Jerusalem 1978. 

(2048o) Abraham Schalit, trans.: Josephus, Antiquitates Iudaicae (in Hebrew). Vol. 2. Jeru¬ 
salem 1944. 

Josephus writes (Ant. 4. 196): “All is here written [regarding the laws] as 
he [Moses] left it: nothing have we added for the sake of embellishment, nothing 
which has not been bequeathed by Moses.” Josephus declares (Ant. 4. 197) that 
his only innovation has been to classify the laws. “I have thought it necessary,” 
he concludes, “to make this preliminary observation, lest perchance any of my 
countrymen who read this work should reproach me at all for having gone 
astray.” 

Selden (2033), pp. 1106—1107, already remarks that whether purposely or 
from ignorance Josephus sometimes notably diverges from the law as 
understood by the rabbis. 

Olitzi (2034), who began but did not complete a systematic investigation 
of Josephus’ halakhah, notices numerous instances where Josephus betrayed an 
ignorance of Jewish law. 

Weyl (2035) and Guttmann (2036) remark that we must not be misled 
into thinking that because Josephus was a priest he was an expert in religious 
law. 
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Kaminka (2037), pp. 57—66, in explaining these discrepancies, states 
simply that Josephus, despite what he tells us about his education, was not 
learned in his explanations of the Torah; but his deviations, we may comment, 
are not usually matters of learning but of mere fact. 

Revel (2038) adds that because Josephus had been away for about a quarter 
of a century from Palestine, his originally meager knowledge of law was even 
more depleted, especially since the oral law had not yet been committed to 
writing. But, we may comment, as Revel himself admits, the fact that, in a 
treatise on Jewish law which entailed and indeed attempts a kind of codification 
of halakhah, Josephus omits certain laws (Exodus 21. 7—11, 20—22, 26—27, 
Leviticus 1. 4, 3. 2) is an indication that his work is deliberate, often motivated 
by apologetic concerns. We may add that the fact that Josephus in a number of 
places, notably at the very end of the 'Antiquities’ (20. 268), refers to a 
projected work on the laws, presumably even more extensive than his treatment 
in 'Antiquities’, Books 3 and 4, is evidence that he considered himself qualified 
to write such a treatise. 

Heinemann (2039) takes seriously Josephus’ statement (Ant. 1. 23—24) 
that everything in the Torah corresponds to nature and does not require 
allegorizing for its defense, since he permits his readers (Ant. 3. 81) to believe or 
not to believe what is written there. He concludes that Josephus does not show 
the slightest inclination to give up the commandments. We must, however, 
comment that there is a distinction between the miraculous elements in the 
Biblical narrative, where indeed Josephus sometimes accords his readers latitude 
to believe or not to believe, and the commandments, where Josephus does not 
grant such a choice to his readers. It is precisely in the latter category that we do 
find a number of instances where Josephus does depart from the Judaism that 
we know from the contemporary rabbis. 

Daniel (2040) in general notes the agreement among Philo, Josephus, and 
the Palestinian Halakhah; but, we may reply, while it is true that in the great 
majority of instances there is a correspondence, it is precisely the fact that there 
are a number of divergences that gives rise to the question as to the state of 
Halakhah in their time. 

Riskin (2041) briefly but systematically compares the Halakah as found in 
'Against Apion’ and the Life with the rabbinic sources. Unfortunately he 
generally omits the 'Antiquities’, where, in Books 3 and 4, Josephus has a more 
extensive exposition of the laws. Not surprisingly, in view of the widespread 
influence of the Pharisaic rabbis that Josephus himself notes (Ant. 18. 15), he 
concludes that Josephus corroborates the Oral Law of the rabbis in twelve 
instances and that in eleven other instances he accords with an oral tradition 
which was not necessarily accepted as final and authoritative. Where Josephus 
departs from the rabbinic tradition, as for example in forbidding Jews to 
blaspheme the gods of Gentiles, Riskin contends, this is because Josephus is 
writing for external consumption; and, we may add, Josephus here had rabbinic 
precedent in the changes that they authorized (Megillah 9 a) in the translation of 
the Septuagint. Other instances of apparent divergences Riskin explains by 
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saying that Josephus sometimes confuses counsel with law and thus occasionally 
exaggerates the penalty. 

But, we may comment, all such attempts to explain away Josephus’ 
divergences from the rabbinic code fail to give sufficient weight to the artistic 
evidence compiled by Goodenough (2042), the evidence of papyri and 
inscriptions in Egypt which I (2043) have discussed, and the evidence from 
Philo, which even Belkin (2044), with all his ingenuity, must admit disagrees in 
a number of instances from rabbinic law. The picture, we may suggest, that 
emerges is of a Judaism that is not as monolithic or as normative as Moore 
(2045) described, but rather a religion where the authority of the rabbis was not 
as pervasive as we have been led to believe by such writers as Josephus (Ant. 18. 
15). 

In some instances, according to Belkin (2046), Josephus was led to his 
deviations by his use of Philo’s 'Hypothetica’. But, as Riskin (2041), p. 49, well 
notes, there are only four instances in which the 'Hypothetica’ (so far as it is 
extant, we must add) may have served as a source for non-traditional laws in 
'Against Apion’, namely the death penalty for abortion, the prohibition of 
revealing secrets, the necessity of kindness toward suppliant animals, and public 
reading of the Torah on the Sabbath. The first three have their parallels in 
rabbinic sources, if not quite as precise as in Philo, and the fourth may simply 
reflect, as Riskin suggests, the prevailing practice. We may comment that 
Josephus, who was under constant attack from his fellow Jews, would hardly 
have dared such 'deviations’ from Jewish law unless he had solid ground on 
which to rest his interpretations; hence, even if he did use Philo, he would have 
adopted only those portions consonant with the practice among pious Jews in 
his homeland. 

Schalit (2047) concludes that Josephus’ disagreements with Halakhah 
reflect not ignorance but rather a Halakhic tradition that is no longer extant 
either because it was rejected or because it was forgotten in the course of time. 
The debates in the Talmud, we may comment, sometimes indicate, as we shall 
see, minority positions which we discover in Philo and/or Josephus, and often 
allude to lost interpretations which later rabbis try to reconstruct. 

Altshuler (2048) in his dissertation presents a paragraph-by-paragraph 
commentary on Antiquities 3. 224—286, 4. 67—75, 4. 199 — 301, comparing the 
content and form of Josephus’ laws with those found in the Hebrew and Greek 
Bibles. [See infra, p. 943.] 

Albeck (2048a), pp. 3, 54, and 57—58, cautions against the unconditional 
use of Philo and of Josephus in studying the history of halakhah, since they 
were writing for a non-Jewish audience and sought to amalgamate Judaism with 
Greek points of view. 

Levine (2048b) is generally content merely to cite rabbinic parallels 
without further discussion. Where there are differences he sometimes seeks 
strenuously to reconcile them, whereas at other times he makes no attempt to 
explain them at all. He concludes, p. 81, from the fact that Josephus (Ant. 4. 
202) uses the term pkaoqpripfiaag, which is not in the Septuagint, that Josephus 
was dependent upon rabbinic sources rather than upon the Bible or its versions. 
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Levine notes that in a number of instances Josephus states a law without giving 
its conditions. We may comment that the reason for this is that Josephus is not 
presenting a handbook of Halakhah. 

Sugranyes de Franch (2048c), pp. 82 — 83, remarks that Josephus’ false 
interpretation of the facts signifies rather that it is from his time that the law was 
comprised such as he presents it. Josephus knew only the state of the law which 
he had before his eyes and for the ancient epoch: his only source is the Bible. 
We may comment, however, that Josephus knew the Oral Law surely of his 
own time, as his reinterpretations of Halakhah show. 

Herzog (2048d), a great Talmudist, concludes that Josephus was not great 
in Halakhah or in Aggadah, and that he even presents a wrong view, for 
example, in his statement of the punishment of adultery and rape. 

Pfeifer (2048e) notes that 6Ckt] is autonomous (War 5. 27, 5. 34; 
Ant. 6. 305, 13. 294), and that Law is similarly depicted (Ant. 3. 274, 3.321). 
Law is indeed eternal, and is evidence of G-d (Ant. 4. 319). This is the 
beginning of his hypostasizing. 

Falk (2048f) constantly co-ordinates Josephus with the Talmud and 
papyri on the growth of Halakhah, sectarian Halakhah, and the Jewish consti¬ 
tution, including the priests, the Sanhedrin, the rights of kings, the Temple, 
procedure (judgment, execution), evidence (including admission) of guilt, oaths, 
possession and presumption, and bills. 

Jackson (2048g), pp. 3 — 4, asserts that both Philo and Josephus write with 
an eye to a Gentile audience. He remarks that overtones of Roman law, 
designed presumably to smooth the way with a Roman audience, seep through. 

Schiffman (2048h), pp. 12—13, warns that Josephus’ rewriting of the 
Bible is for a non-Jewish audience and is intended to amalgamate Judaism with a 
Greek point of view. Both Philo and Josephus, he asserts, often derive their 
statements from Scriptural exegesis of their own and may not represent the 
normative Halakhah of their own day. 

Goldenberg (2048i) presents a comparison of four instances in Halakhah 
in Antiquities 4. 274—276 with their parallels in Tannaitic literature: the laws of 
the lost object, of assistance to beasts, of showing the road, and of reviling the 
deaf. In each case he contends that Josephus’ version agrees in detail with the 
Tannaitic law. 

Goldenberg (2048j), in his doctoral dissertation, argues that Josephus’ 
deviations from the Bible regarding Jewish law are paralleled in tannaitic 
sources, Ben Sira, Philo, the New Testament, and Targumim. His work 
admittedly is not comprehensive but restricts itself to the following topics: the 
rebellious elder, the rebellious son and honor to parents, execution and burial of 
criminals, usury, loans, pledges, the housebreaker, restitution of lost property, 
assistance to beasts in distress, directions on the road, reviling the deaf, quarrels 
and resulting injuries, withholding wages, burial and funeral rites, mourning 
rites, respect for the aged, martyrdom, and false prophecy. He claims that the 
alleged contradictions between Josephus and rabbinic halakhah, for the most 
part, do not exist. In point after point he asserts that when Josephus adds to the 
Bible he reflects contemporary Halakhah. Goldenberg says that Josephus is a 
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source of the law, not necessarily as it was practiced, but as it was interpreted by 
the sages of his day. He concludes that Josephus had a written code before him, 
since he often breaks down the Biblical law into more precisely defined cases, 
exactly as one would find in a legal code. We may reply that Josephus does not 
claim to impart developed Halakhah, but only the Biblical text. Moreover, we 
may add, when Josephus supplements or subtracts from the Bible, our first 
question should be: what was Josephus’ Biblical text? Goldenberg claims that 
according to a recently discovered manuscript of the Talmud, 'Avodah Zarah 8b, 
Rabbi Judah ben Baba wrote down the Halakhah as early as the time of Jo¬ 
sephus; but we may reply that Judah survived Bar Kochba’s rebellion (132—135 
C.E.), and hence it is more likely that he wrote down the Halakhah after Jo¬ 
sephus’ time. As to Goldenberg’s claim that the Dead Sea manuscripts 
constitute Halakhah committed to writing, they are not Halakhah but are 
sectarian. As to Goldenberg’s assertion that Josephus reflects contemporary 
Halakhah, this is begging the question, since we can almost never be sure what the 
contemporary Halakhah was. We may also remark that Josephus’ addition of 
reasons for some of the laws may suggest that Josephus believed in seeking such 
reasons, just as Rabbi Simeon bar Yohai did (Kiddushin 68b). Still, this is the 
most thorough treatment of Josephus’ Halakhah to date, although it is 
admittedly selective, and constitutes a major advance on the dissertation of 
Levine (2048b). In an appendix, pp. 218 — 235, Goldenberg attacks 
Altshuler (2048), who had argued that contemporary legal materials in the 
'Antiquities’ with Scriptural parallels consistently demonstrate apologetic 
tendencies of Josephus and who considers the 'Antiquities’ on a par with 
Against Apion’ as an apologia. Goldenberg argues that the fact that we find 
some of Josephus’ additions in Tannaitic law shows that it is not apologetic. We 
may, however, ask why it cannot be both, and why Josephus does not include 
other Tannaitic law in his work. 

Epstein (2048k) cites Josephus often in seeking to trace the development of 
Halakhah. 

Gilat (20481), in his systematic study of Rabbi Eliezer’s views on all matters 
of Halakhah, like Epstein, cites Josephus as evidence for earlier Halakhah. He 
concludes that Rabbi Eliezer stood for the early Halakhah based on oral tradition, 
whereas the later Halakhah was more liberal. We may comment that he does not 
take into sufficient account the possibility that Josephus may be merely 
apologetic. 

I have not seen Crouch (2048m), pp. 82—83, who contends that Josephus’ 
summary of Jewish law (Apion 2. 190—219) reflects the Stoic theme of the 
KCC0fjKOV. 

Elon (2048n), vol. 3, pp. 843 — 844, cites several examples where Josephus 
adds to Scripture in his Halakhic interpretations. He cites approvingly the remark 
of Schalit (2048o), vol. 2, p. 82, n. 108, that Josephus wanted merely to make 
an impression upon his Hellenistic-Roman readers in introducing his 
modifications. We may comment that Josephus had so many enemies who were 
looking for signs of heresy in his words or deeds that he could hardly have 
escaped sharp criticism if he had chosen to make such an impression. 
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20.1: Courts, Witnesses, and Punishments 

(2049) Samuel Belkin: In His Image: The Jewish Philosophy of Man as Expressed in 
Rabbinic Tradition. London 1960. 

(2050) Akiva Gilboa: The Intervention of Sextus Julius Caesar, Governor of Syria, in the 
Affair of Herod’s Trial. In: Scripta Classica Israelica 5, 1979—80, pp. 185—194. 
(2051) Steven Riskin: The Halakhah in Josephus as Reflected in Against Apion and The Life. 

Diss., M. A., Yeshiva University, New York 1970. 

(2052) Haim Cohn: Flavius Josephus as Historian of the Laws of Punishment (in Hebrew). 

Unpublished lecture, Hebrew University, Jerusalem, 27 March 1972. 

(2053) Louis Ginzberg: The Legends of the Jews. Vol. 6. Philadelphia 1928. 

(2054) Hendrik van Vliet: No Single Testimony. A Study on the Adoption of the Law of 
Deut. 19:16 par. into the New Testament (Studia theologica Rheno-Traiectina, 4). 
Utrecht 1958. 

(2054a) Harry O. H. Levine: Halakah in Josephus: Public and Criminal Law. Diss., Drospie 
College, Philadelphia 1935. 

(2054b) Nathan Drazin: History of Jewish Education from 515 B.C.E. to 220 C.E. (during 
the periods of the second commonwealth and the Tannaim). Baltimore 1940 (rpt. from 
the John Hopkins University Studies in Education, no. 29; published also as diss., 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore 1937). Trans, into Hebrew by Meir Zalzer: 
Jerusalem 1965. 

(2054c) Mathias Delcor: The Courts of the Church of Corinth and the Courts of Qumran. 
In: Jerome Murphy-O’Connor, ed., Paul and Qumran: Studies in New Testament 
Exegesis. Chicago 1968. Pp. 69—84. 

(2054d) J. E. Allen: Why Pilate? In: Festschrift C. F. D. Moule. London 1970. Pp. 78 — 83. 
(2054e) Irenee Fransen: L’historien Flavius-Josephe et le supplice de la croix. In: Bible et 
Terre Sainte 133, 1971, p. 5. 

(2054f) Luc Dequeker: Pharisees and Pharisaism: Vital Link in Transmission of Torah. In: 

Service International de Documentation Judeo-Chretienne 10. 2, 1977, pp. 4—11. 
(2054g) Louis Ginzberg: Eine unbekannte jiidische Sekte. New York 1922; rpt. Hildesheim 
1972. Trans, into English by Ralph Marcus et al.: An Unknown Jewish Sect 
(Moreshet Series, 1). New York 1976. 

(2054h) John Duncan M. Derreth Law in the New Testament: Si scandalizaverit te manus 
tua abscinde illam (Mk. ix. 43) and comparative legal history. In: Revue Internationale 
des Droits de l’Antiquite 20, 1973, pp. 11—36. Rpt. in his: Studies in the New 
Testament. Vol. 1. Leiden 1977. Pp. 4—31. 

(2054i) Martin Hengel: Mors turpissima crucis. Die Kreuzigung in der antiken Welt und die 
'Torheit’ des Wortes vom Kreuz. In: Johannes Friedrich, Wolfgang Pohlmann, 
and Peter Stuhlmacher, edd., Rechtfertigung: Festschrift fiir Ernst Kasemann zum 
70. Geburtstag. Tubingen 1976. Pp. 125 — 184. 

Belkin (2049), pp. 72 — 77, notes that Josephus, like the Talmud, insists 
(Ant. 4. 224) that the king is subject to the courts. This is borne out, says Belkin, 
in the trial of Herod (Ant. 14. 168ff.); but we must note that Herod did not 
become king until later (Ant. 14. 386 — 389). The fact, we may add, that the 
Roman governor Sextus (Ant. 14. 170) insisted that Herod was not subject to 
local jurisdiction but only to a Roman tribunal may, indeed, as Gilboa (2050) 
concludes, be based on Roman precedent; but it is clear from the context in 
Josephus that the Jewish people regarded him as subject to the jurisdiction of the 
Sanhedrin. 
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In Against Apion 2. 207, Josephus says that a judge who accepts bribes 
suffers capital punishment; but there is no such penalty either in the Bible or in 
the Talmud. Riskin (2051) notes that, according to the rabbis’ understanding of 
the seven Noachian commandments which are incumbent upon Gentiles, if a 
Gentile judge accepts a bribe he is indeed put to death. He suggests that Josephus 
took Deuteronomy 27. 25, which declared accursed one who has accepted a 
bribe, to refer to a case where the death penalty was inflicted because of a wrong 
decision and where the judge is consequently, as in Philo and in Karaitic law, 
declared guilty of murder. 

Cohn (2052) notes that according to the earlier Roman law (lex Cornelia 
testamentaria) of 81 B.C.E., exile was the penalty for a judge who accepted a 
bribe, and that it was not until 392, long after Josephus, that the death penalty 
was prescribed. He says that Josephus’ statement is intended to stress how 
seriously the Torah viewed this crime. We may suggest that Josephus, for 
apologetic reasons, did not want to have it appear that the law is more stringent 
on Gentile than on Jewish judges and therefore applied the same penalty to both. 

Ginzberg (2053), p. 312, n. 39, notes that whereas the Bible in I Kings 
21. 13 (as well as the Septuagint, we may add) speaks of two false witnesses, Jo¬ 
sephus (Ant. 8. 358) mentions three witnesses against Naboth and concludes that 
this presupposes an old Halakhah according to which cases involving capital 
punishment required three witnesses (i. e. one accuser and two witnesses). We 
may comment that the Torah itself (Deuteronomy 19. 15 cf. Ant. 4. 219) has a 
peculiar statement, “At the mouth of two witnesses, or at the mouth of three 
witnesses, shall a matter be established”. It is never stated under what cir¬ 
cumstances three witnesses are required; and indeed in Talmudic law there is 
never such a requirement. But Josephus may reflect an understanding of 
Deuteronomy 19. 15 which is rejected by the rabbis. 

Van Vliet (2054), pp. 26—30, cites Life 256, where Josephus says that if he 
had produced two or three excellent men as witnesses to his behavior he would 
have been acquitted of the charge against him produced by John of Gischala, but 
he wisely refrains from concluding from this that this is evidence for legal 
procedure; perhaps he has adopted a familiar motif. Van Vliet says that there are 
no signs that Josephus held in such high esteem the law requiring two or three 
witnesses, and that the fact that he does not cite it in his summary of Jewish law in 
'Against Apion’, Book 2, confirms this. But, we must comment, it would be hard 
to believe, in view of Josephus’ profession of strict 'orthodoxy’ in Antiquities 
4. 196 and elsewhere, that he did not take seriously a law explicitly stated in the 
Torah itself (Deuteronomy 19. 15); and the argumentum ex silentio from Jo¬ 
sephus’ silence in 'Against Apion’ is particularly weak in view of the highly 
selective nature of that summary. 

Levine (2054a), pp. 103 — 109, after comparing Josephus and Philo with 
regard to the punishment of poisoners, concludes that neither is indebted to the 
other and that each was transmitting experiences characteristic of his environ¬ 
ment. We may comment, however, that to conclude that Josephus gives us a date 
before which and after which the law applied because of his omissions is to make 
of his work a book of law, which it is not. 
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Drazin (2054b), pp. 124—125, comments particularly on Josephus’ 
statement (Ant. 4. 219) that the testimony of women is inadmissible in Jewish law 
because of their levity and because of the boldness of their sex. The rabbis have no 
such statement (the rabbinic statement, Kiddushin 80b, that women are light- 
minded refers to their inability to withstand torture); and Drazin conjectures 
that Josephus was influenced by the Greek and Roman attitudes toward women. 

Delcor (2054c), p. 71, shows that the Jews of the Diaspora had their own 
courts for civil cases. 

Allen (2054d) comments on John 18. 31 (cf. Acts 13. 28) and the question 
of Jewish capital punishment (War 2. 117, 6. 126; Ant. 18. 1—2). 

I have not seen Fransen (2054e). [See infra, p. 944.] 

Dequeker (2054f), p. 9, comments on Josephus’ statements that a woman’s 
testimony cannot be accepted because of the frivolity and boldness of her sex, 
while a slave’s is inadmissible because it could be influenced by fear. He 
concludes that what Josephus says about women is his personal opinion rather 
than that of the Bible or of the rabbis, and that the reason for his view is that in 
ancient law women were regarded similarly to minors and slaves who were not sui 
iuris. We may comment that Josephus has connected two disparate statements, 
one that women’s testimony is inadmissible and the other that women are light- 
minded. 

Ginzberg (2054g), pp. 48—49, comments on the Tannaitic Halakhah that 
every court had two Levites as attendants (Ant. 4. 214; cf. Sifre Deuteronomy 15, 
p. 25). 

Derret (2054h) cites Life 170—173 and 177 and War 2. 642 —643 as 
evidence that the amputation of hands was in force as a penalty in first-century 
Palestine. He notes that Josephus is aware of the notion that historical persons 
such as Herod (War 1. 656, Ant. 17. 169) were eaten by worms while still alive 
(so also Plutarch, Sulla 36. 3). We may comment that the instances cited by Jo¬ 
sephus of cutting off of hands are all instances of military or popular 'justice’ and 
that there is no evidence in the Talmudic literature that such a penalty was 
inflicted by the rabbis. 

Hengel (2054i) surveys the references to crucifixion in antiquity, including 
Josephus (War 2. 241, 253, 306, 308, 3. 321, 5. 289, 449-451; Ant. 17. 295, 20. 
129) and concludes that it is no accident that for the period of Josephus there is no 
case of crucifixion among Jews reported. 


20.2: Religious Law: the Priesthood and Other Laws of Ritual 

(2055) Steven Riskin: The Halakhah in Josephus as Reflected in Against Apion and The Life. 

Diss., M. A., Yeshiva University, New York 1970. 

(2055a) Eberhard Guting, ed.: Die Mischna. I. Seder: Zeraim. 6. Traktat: Terumot (Priester- 
heben). Berlin 1969. 

(2055b) Michael Krupp: 'Arakin (Schatzungen). Die Mischna, ed. Karl H. Rengstorf and 
Leonhard Rost. V, 5. Berlin 1971. 
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(2055c) Gedalyahu Alon: The Bounds of the Laws of Levitical Cleanness. In his: Jews, 
Judaism and the Classical World: Studies in Jewish History in the Times of the Second 
Temple and Talmud. Jerusalem 1977. Pp. 190—234. 

(2055d) David Daube: Three Legal Notes on Josephus after His Surrender. In: Law Quarterly 
Review (London) 93, 1977, pp. 191 — 194. 

(2055e) Aharon Oppenheimer: The 'Am Ha-aretz: A Study in the Social History of the 
Jewish People in the Hellenistic-Roman Period. Trans, from Hebrew by I. H. Levine. 
Leiden 1977. 

(2055f) Lee Levine: R. Simeon b. Yohai and the Purification of Tiberias: History and 
Tradition. In: Hebrew Union College Annual 49, 1978, pp. 143 — 185. 

Josephus (Against Apion 1.31) says that a priest must marry a woman of his 
own race, that is, not a proselyte. Yet the Torah (Leviticus 21. 14) says that only 
the high priest is forbidden to a proselyte. But, as Riskin (2055) remarks, 
inasmuch as the Mishnah (Yevamoth 6. 5) defines a prostitute as including a 
proselyte and inasmuch as, according to the Torah (Leviticus 21.7), an ordinary 
priest may not marry a prostitute, Josephus follows the point of view which 
concludes that the ordinary priest is likewise prohibited to marry a proselyte. 

Josephus (Against Apion 1.35) says that a priest is forbidden to marry a 
captive woman because she is suspected of having had frequent intercourse with 
foreigners, and in this he agrees with the Mishnah (Yevamoth 6. 5). Indeed, when 
he declares that he himself married a captive woman he states (Life 414) that it was 
at the command of Vespasian and that she was a virgin. Josephus, however, adds 
(Against Apion 1. 33) that the priest must investigate the genealogy of the father 
and remote ancestors, whereas the Mishnah (Kiddushin 4. 4) mentions only a 
maternal investigation. Perhaps, says Riskin, Josephus reflects an earlier, more 
stringent practice. We may add that in matters of the priesthood Josephus, as 
priest, tends to be particularly strict. 

As to the rites accorded to the dead, Josephus is in agreement with the 
Talmud when he says (Against Apion 2. 205) that there should be neither 
expensive funeral honors nor conspicuous memorials for the dead and that those 
who pass by a funeral procession should join it. The Talmud (Mo'ed Katan 24b) 
similarly says that Rabban Gamaliel, an older contemporary of Josephus, willed 
that he be dressed in simple shrouds so as to break with the tendency toward ever 
more expensive funerals, and that the rest of the nation followed his conspicuous 
example. The Jerusalem Talmud (Shekalim 2. 7. 47a; cf. Genesis Rabbah 82. 10) 
says that monuments are not erected for the righteous, since their words are their 
memorials. Similarly, the Babylonian Talmud declares (Kethuboth 17a) that par¬ 
ticipation in a funeral procession takes precedence even over Torah study. 

Guting (2055a), pp. 18—22, commenting on Josephus’ use of the word 
ditapyri, concludes that in general Josephus shows himself well acquainted with 
the system of priestly taxation of his time. 

Krupp (2055b), p. 14, commenting on Antiquities 4. 73, notes that Philo 
and Josephus adhere to the institution of 'arakhin, though concrete cases of 
evaluation were apparently not current for them, and regard it as necessary to 
explain it to their readers. 

Alon (2055c), pp. 226—229, says that Josephus (Apion 2.26) agrees with 
Philo (De Specialibus Legibus 3. 205) that the law concerning defilement by the 
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dead is designed to serve as a fence against the shedding of blood. He remarks, 
furthermore, that the removal of the menstruant from pure things and her 
separation from the public on account of uncleanness, to which Josephus 
(Ant. 3. 113) testifies, is also taught by tradition (Tanna de-be Eliyyahu, M. 
Friedmann [Ish-Shalom], ed., 16.75-76). 

Daube (2055d), commenting on Life 414, notes that Josephus’ bride is de¬ 
scribed as a virgin, since Josephus was a priest and therefore not permitted to 
marry a captive, inasmuch as the assumption is that captives have been abused. 

Oppenheimer (2055e), pp. 37—41, concludes that the statements of Jo¬ 
sephus in the 'Antiquities’ and the 'Life’ show that at the end of the Second Temple 
period it was customary to give tithes to the priests. He admits that in some 
passages Philo and Josephus state that the tithes were given to the priests, in some 
they were given to both priests and Levites, and in others to the Levites alone. 
These contradictions are to be explained as a confusion between the practice that 
prevailed in the period of the Second Temple, on the one hand, and the Biblical 
law in Numbers and perhaps also the Halakhah based on that Biblical law, on the 
other hand. 

Levine (2055f) notes that, according to Josephus (Ant. 18. 38), because 
Tiberias had been built on the site of tombs, purity was an issue from the time of 
its foundation. Levine, however, distrusts Josephus’ account, since Josephus was 
in disagreement with a number of factions in the city. He cites as evidence for his 
distrust the fact that many rabbis visited the city at the end of the first and at the 
beginning of the second century. We may comment that Levine himself admits 
that the rabbinic traditions (Genesis Rabbah 79 et alibi) agree that the issue of 
impurity was a serious one affecting the entire city. Apparently, the common 
sense point of view prevailed among the rabbis, as expressed by Rabbi Joshua ben 
Hananiah, when religious zealots used the discovery of human bones in the 
Temple area as a pretext for declaring Jerusalem unclean and he asked where the 
bones of the dead drowned in the Flood were or of those whom Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar slew. 


20.3: The Calendar 

(2055g) J. van Goudoever: Biblical Calendars. Leiden 1959; 2nd ed. 1961. Trans, into French 
by Marie-Luc Kerremans: Fetes et calendriers bibliques, 3rd ed. Paris 1967. 
(2055h) Werner Eiss: Der Kalender des nachexilischen Judentums (mit Ausnahme des 
essenischen Kalenders). In: Die Welt des Orients 3, 1964—66, pp. 44—47. 

(2055i) Roger T. Beckwith: The Day, Its Divisions and Its Limits, in Biblical Thought. In: 
Evangelical Quarterly 43, 1971, pp. 218 — 227. 

Goudoever (2055g) has numerous references to Josephus in relation to the 
Talmud, the Pseudepigrapha, Pseudo-Philo’s 'Biblical Antiquities’, the Dead Sea 
Scrolls, and the New Testament. 

Eiss (2055h) asserts that the calendar was not in a set form during the post- 
exilic period, and that it is doubtful whether Josephus, in citing the Macedonian 
names of the months, in reality refers to the parallel Jewish months. Eiss follows 
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the Mishnah against Niese, who says that the Jews at the time of Jesus had set the 
Tyrian sun-calendar as their guide and that they followed the lunar calendar only 
for setting the festivals. 

Beckwith (2055i) notes that Josephus says that none of the flesh of the 
Passover lamb is left until the next day (Ant. 3. 248). This shows, says 
Beckwith, that Josephus is equally happy with a second way of reckoning the 
days of these festivals, according to which they begin and end at daybreak. 


20.4: The Sabbath 

(2056) Franz Pettirsch: Das Verbot der Opera servilia in der heiligen Schrift und in der alt- 
kirchlichen Exegese. In: Zeitschrift fur katholische Theologie 69, 1947, pp. 257—327, 
417-444. 

(2057) Solomon Zeitlin: The Edict of Augustus Caesar in Relation to the Judaeans of Asia. 

In: Jewish Quarterly Review 55, 1964 — 65, pp. 160—163. 

(2058) Sidney B. Hoenig: The Great Sanhedrin. Philadelphia 1953. 

(2059) Moshe D. Herr: The Problem of War on the Sabbath in the Second Temple and the 
Talmudic Periods (in Hebrew). In: Tarbiz 30, 1960—61, pp. 242—256, 341 — 356. 
(2060) Alger F. Johns: The Military Strategy of Sabbath Attacks on the Jews. In: Vetus Testa- 
mentum 13, 1963, pp. 482—486. 

(2061) Donald J. Wiseman: Chronicles of Chaldaean Kings (626—556 B.C.) in the British 
Museum. London 1956. 

(2062) Leah Bronner: Sects and Separatism During the Second Jewish Commonwealth: A 
study of the origin of Religious Separatism with special reference to the rise, growth and 
development of the Various Sects, including the Dead Sea Community (originally a 
thesis for a Master’s degree at the University of Witwatersrand, South Africa). New 
York 1967. 

(2063) Victor Tcherikover: Hellenistic Civilization and the Jews. Philadelphia 1959. 
(2064) Samson Helfgott: Observance of the Sabbath in the Graeco-Roman Period. Diss., 
D.H.L., Yeshiva University, New York 1974. 

(2064a) S. T. Kimbrough: The Concept of Sabbath at Qumran. In: Revue de Qumran 5, 
1964-66, pp. 483-502. 

(2064b) Larrimore Crockett: Luke IV. 16—30 and the Jewish Lectionary Cycle: A Word of 
Caution. In: Journal of Jewish Studies 17, 1966, pp. 13—46. 

(2064c) Andre Pelletier: Pour une histoire des noms grecs du Sabbat et de la Paque. In: 
Academie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres. Comptes Rendus, Jan.-March 1971, 
pp. 71 — 77; + pp. 77—83 (reservations by Andre Dupont-Sommek). 

(2064d) Lawrence H. Schiffman: The Halakhah at Qumran. Diss., 2 vols., Brandeis Univ., 
Waltham, Mass. 1974. Publ. (Studies in Judaism in Late Antiquity, vol. 16): Leiden 
1975. 

(2064e) Jakob Nahum Epstein: Introduction to Tannaitic Literature: Mishna, Tosephta and 
Halakhic Midrashim (in Hebrew). Ed. Ezra Z. Melamed, Jerusalem 1957. 

Pettirsch (2056) surveys the references to prohibition of work on Sabbaths 
and festivals in the Bible, the Apocrypha, Philo, Josephus (pp. 312 — 314), the 
Midrash, and Christian writings. He contends that in his casuistry (though it 
seems hardly excessive) Josephus is a child of his age and that he is in accord with 
the Mishnah, but that he has added motifs for apologetic reasons. Very 
questionable is his conclusion that Josephus was especially influenced by Philo in 
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his view of the social and humanitarian significance of the Sabbath, since such 
views are paralleled in rabbinic writings as well. 

Zeitlin (2057) comments on the exemption granted by Augustus 
(Ant. 16. 163) to Jews from appearing in court on the Sabbath and on the day of 
preparation, i. e. Sabbath evening. He contends that the expression for the latter 
(jrapaoKEufj, “preparation”) was coined by the Jews of the Hellenistic Diaspora, 
since it is found in the Gospels but not in rabbinic or Judaeo-Hellenistic 
literature. But, we may comment, recent studies tend to blur the difference 
between Diaspora Greek and the Greek widely spoken in Palestine. Moreover, 
despite Zeitlin, there is a similar concept in rabbinic literature, hakheno, 
“preparation”, a medical term going back to the Biblical precept (Exodus 16. 15) 
to prepare the manna on the sixth day for the Sabbath, and referring, in general, 
to designating something for use on the Sabbaths or Holy Days. Thus the 
Babylonian Talmud (Bezah 2b) says: “A weekday may prepare for the Sabbath, 
and a weekday may prepare for a festival”. Similarly, the Jerusalem Talmud 
(Shabbath 3. 6b) declares: “There is nothing which exists in the shape in which it 
is made which may not be considered as designated for use [on the Sabbath]”. 

The question of the permissibility of fighting on the Sabbath has drawn con¬ 
siderable scholarly attention. Hoenig (2058), p. 93, notes stages in the develop¬ 
ment of the law: at first, in pre-Hasmonean days (before 165 B.C.E.), the Jews 
desisted even from defensive war on the Sabbath; secondly, Mattathias 
(Ant. 12. 276—277), during the struggle against Antiochus Epiphanes, sanctioned 
defensive warfare on the Sabbath; thirdly, Hillel permitted even offensive battle. 
But Hillel’s decision, we may note, did not win universal acceptance, and we hear 
of the refusal at first of the followers of the Jew Asinaeus in their quasi¬ 
independent state in Babylonia to fight on the Sabbath. Long after Hillel there 
were some who refused to fight on the Sabbath during the great revolt against 
Rome. Herr (2059), however, rightly emphasizes that, to judge especially from 
War 2. 517, the Jews generally did fight on the Sabbath during the great revolt. 

Johns (2060) notes that according to Wiseman (2061), in his publication of 
the 'Chronicles of Chaldean Kings’, the final assault on Jerusalem occurred on 
March 16, 597, a Saturday. The Biblical record indicates that in 588 and again in 
587 attacks occurred on a Saturday. All this supports Josephus and I Maccabees 
2. 39ff. that Jews refused to fight on the Sabbath until the time of Mattathias. 

Bronner (2062), commenting on the unopposed entry of Ptolemy Soter 
into Jerusalem on the Sabbath, says that there is a contradiction between Antiq¬ 
uities 12. 4, which states that the Jews permitted him to do so because they did 
not suspect any hostile act, and Against Apion 1. 210, which does not speak of his 
guile. But, we may comment, Josephus cites Agatharchides as his source in both 
passages: the reference in 'Against Apion’ is a quotation, and that in the 'Antiq¬ 
uities’ is Josephus’ rewording of the text. The statement that the Jews did not 
suspect Ptolemy to be their enemy is not from Agatharchides but from Josephus, 
or, alternatively, it supplements the statement in 'Against Apion’. 

A contradiction with Josephus’ account is to be found in Hecataeus (cited in 
Against Apion 1. 186—189), who adopts a favorable attitude toward Ptolemy. 
Tcherikover (2063), pp. 55—58, with some diffidence, attempts to reconcile this 
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account with Antiquities 12. 4 by referring the passages to different invasions of 
Palestine by Ptolemy. 

Helfgott (2064) declines to accept Hoenig’s theory of the development of 
Halakhah regarding fighting on the Sabbath. Noting that even after Mattathias 
sanctioned defensive warfare, there were several occasions when Jews declined to 
defend themselves on the Sabbath, he refuses to accept the distinction between 
offensive and defensive warfare. In support we may cite Life 161 — 162, where Jo¬ 
sephus says that the news of the approaching Roman cavalry filled him with alarm, 
since he had dismissed his soldiers, the next day being the Sabbath. He adds that 
even if they had returned, it would have been impossible for them to take up arms, 
“such action being forbidden by our laws, however urgent the necessity”. The 
situation here, we may add, was one of defensive warfare, and yet Josephus states 
that his men would have refused to fight on the Sabbath. Still, we may counter, if 
so, why did Pompey only set up siege works and not fight on the Sabbath 
(Ant. 14.64; War 1.146)? If there were some who refused to fight even 
defensively these were pietists who went beyond the law, just as today, even 
though it is permitted and indeed commanded to violate the Sabbath to save a life, 
there are some who will not violate the Sabbath even under such circumstances. 

Kimbrough (2064a) emphasizes the common point of intellectual origin of 
the Pharisees and the Essenes (whom he equates with the Dead Sea Sect), at least 
in the matter of Sabbath Halakhah. He says that the concept of the Sabbath at 
Qumran is not more strict that of the Pharisees; but we may comment that the 
newly published Temple Scroll of the Sect shows extraordinary strictness, so that, 
for example, the members may not leave their homes on the Sabbath and may not 
even urinate on the Sabbath. 

Crockett (2064b) notes that Josephus (Apion 2. 175) is the earliest evidence 
for a reading of the weekly portion of the Torah in the synagogue. Crockett 
says that Josephus is here referring to the readings on the Sabbath, but that this 
may also include weekly readings. If so, we may ask, why does Josephus say that 
people at this time deserted their other occupations? This must, therefore, refer to 
the prohibition of work on the Sabbath. 

Pelletier (2064c), commenting on Antiquities 1. 33 (et alibi) and Antiq¬ 
uities 2. 313 (et alibi) concludes that the words for Sabbath (od(3(3axa) and 
Passover (jidoya) were not hellenized but preserved by Josephus from the time 
when Aramaic had already resisted Hebrew. The article concludes with reserva¬ 
tions expressed by Dupont-Sommer. 

Schiffman (2064d), pp. 86—87, commenting on Antiquities 16. 163, where 
the Emperor Augustus assures the Jews that they will not be forced to come to 
court to testify after 3 P.M. on Friday, asserts that this does not prove that there 
existed a custom of abstaining from labor from 3 P.M. on. 

Epstein (2064e), pp. 277—278, postulates that the stringencies of the Jews 
generally in abstaining from fighting on the Sabbath (War 1. 146) and of the Es¬ 
senes (War 2. 147), in particular, agree with the earlier Halakhah. 
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20.5: Sabbatical Years and Jubilees 

(2065) Robert North: Maccabean Sabbath Years. In: Biblica 34, 1953, pp. 501 — 515. 
(2066) Johannes Schaumberger: Die neue Seleukiden-Liste BM 35603 und die makka- 
baische Chronologie. In: Biblica 36, 1955, pp. 423 — 435. 

(2067) John C. Dancy: A Commentary on I Maccabees. Oxford 1954. 

(2068) Dietrich Correns, ed. and trans.: Die Mischna: Schebiit. Berlin 1960. 

(2068a) Robert G. North: Sociology of the Biblical Jubilee. Rome 1954. 

(2068b) Ben Zion Wacholder: The Calendar of Sabbatical Cycles during the Second Temple 
and the Early Rabbinic Period. In: Hebrew Union College Annual 44, 1973, pp. 153— 
196. 

North (2065) asserts that the several passages in Josephus (Ant. 12. 378, 
etc.) referring to famines which resulted from the observance of Sabbatical years 
are tendentious. He declares that Josephus invented the hardships which resulted 
from this observance so as to glorify Torah-observance and to extenuate military 
setbacks; but North, we may comment, totally disregards the Talmudic 
evidence, which corroborates Josephus in noting these hardships. 

Schaumberger (2066) cites the inexactness of Josephus’ chronology (Ant. 
13. 234) on the entrance of the Sabbatical year. 

Dancy (2067), p. 113, notes that the Sabbatical year implied in Antiquities 
13. 234 (War 1. 60), when taken together with I Maccabees 16. 14, is 134/133, but 
that there are strong reasons for doubting the historicity of Josephus’ account, 
since he implies that the Sabbatical year required cessation from war, though there 
is no indication of this in the Bible or in the Talmud. Correns (2068) suggests 
that Josephus is here following a pagan source which had a false understanding of 
the Sabbatical year. A close look at Josephus’ text, however, we may note, will 
show that he does not say that it was forbidden to fight during the Sabbatical 
year. If Ptolemy felt relieved of the war, as Josephus (War 13. 235) says, it was 
because he thought that Jews would not be able to carry on a war so long as they 
did not till their fields. 

Correns (2068), who has a systematic treatment of the chronology of the 
Sabbatical years during this entire period and with particular reference to 
Sabbatical years noted by Josephus, asserts that starting with Antiquities 14. 487 
Josephus begins to use a hostile source, and so he thereafter prefers the account in 
the 'War’; but we may ask why Josephus, in a work that is generally more 
favorable to the Jews, the 'Antiquities’, should have selected a hostile source. 
Josephus (War 4. 529—537) shows that the Sabbatical year was not observed by 
the Idumaeans rather than that the Sabbatical year in general was not observed. 
Again, with regard to the year 40—41, he asks how Petronius could have failed 
to realize that this was a Sabbatical year and concludes that the historicity of 
Josephus’ account must be doubted. But we must note that Petronius was 
Roman governor in Syria, where the laws of the Sabbatical year do not apply. 

North (2068a), pp. 82 — 87, concludes, on the basis of Josephus’ references 
to jubilees, that we have insufficient grounds either to affirm or to deny that the 
jubilee was ever observed in practice. The historical observance of certain 
Sabbatical years claimed by Josephus is, he says, inconsistent and unreliable and 
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hence cannot provide any argument for the dating or enforcement of the 
jubilees. 

Wacholder (2068b), pp. 158 — 160, commenting on Antiquities 11. 
313 — 347, concludes that it is likely that the privilege of observing the Sabbatical 
year was granted to the Jews in 331 B.C.E., some time after Alexander’s con¬ 
quest of Tyre and Gaza. He asserts that Josephus’ dating of Simon’s death (Ant. 
13. 228) during the Sabbatical year of 135—134 B.C.E. offers unambiguous 
testimony for the calendar of Sabbatical cycles which Wacholder appends. As 
to War 1. 343 — 357 and Antiquities 14. 465—491, where Josephus speaks of a 
Sabbatical year in connection with the siege of Jerusalem by Herod and the 
Roman Sossius, Wacholder says that Josephus’ evidence is contradictory, 
since Antiquities 14. 475 suggests that the Sabbatical year was in 38—37 
B.C.E. whereas Antiquities 15. 7 indicates that it was in 37—36. 


20.6: Festivals 

(2069) Shmuel Safrai: Pilgrimage in the Days of the Second Temple (in Hebrew). Diss., 
Hebrew University, Jerusalem 1958. Printed: Tel-Aviv 1965. English summary in: 
Immanuel 5, 1975, pp. 51 — 62. 

(2070) Shmuel Safrai: The Activities of Pilgrims in Jerusalem in the Days of the Second 
Temple (in Hebrew). In: Sinai 46, 1959, pp. 189—200. 

(2071) Shmuel Safrai: Passover in Jerusalem in the Days of the Second Temple (in 
Hebrew). In: Mahanayim 38, 1959, pp. 137—146. 

(2072) Grace Amadon: Important Passover Texts in Josephus and Philo. In: Anglican 
Theological Review 27, 1945, pp. 109—115. 

(2073) Antonios Keramopoullos: To Paskha, ta arnia kai ta auga (in modern Greek). In: 

Praktika tes Akademias Athenon 28, 1953, pp. 283—284. 

(2074) August Strobel: Die Passa-Erwartung als urchristliches Problem in Lc 17, 20f. In: 

Zeitschrift fur die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft 49, 1958, pp. 157—196. 

(2074a) Solomon Zeitlin: The Time of the Passover Meal. In: Jewish Quarterly Review 42, 
1951-52, pp. 45-50. 

(2074b) Jean Carmignac: Comment Jesus et ses contemporains pouvaient-ils celebrer la 
Paque a une date non officielle? In: Revue de Qumran 5, 1964—66, pp. 59—79. 
(2074c) Wolfgang Huber: Passa und Ostern. Untersuchungen zur Osterfeier der alten 
Kirche (Zeitschrift fur die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft und die Kunde der alteren 
Kirche, Beiheft 35). Berlin 1969. 

(2074d) Shmuel Safrai: Pilgrimage to Jerusalem at the End of the Second Temple Period. In: 
Studies on the Jewish Background of the New Testament. Preface by H. van Praag. 
Assen 1969. Pp. 12—21. 

(2074e) Herbert Haag: Vom alten zum neuen Pascha. Geschichte und Theologie des 
Osterfestes. Stuttgart 1971. 

(2074f) Andre Pelletier: Pour une histoire des noms grecs du Sabbat et de la Paque. In: 
Academie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres. Comptes Rendus, Jan.-March 1971, pp. 
71 — 77; + pp. 77—83 (reservations by Andre Dupont-Sommer). 

(2074g) Andre Pelletier: La nomenclature du calendrier juif a l’epoque hellenistique. In: 
Revue Biblique 82, 1975, pp. 218—233. 

(2074h) Fritz Chenderlin: Distributed Observance of the Passover — A Hypothesis. In: 
Biblica 56, 1975, pp. 369-393. 
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(2074i) John Bowman: The Fourth Gospel and the Jews: a Study in R. Akiba, Esther, and 
the Gospel of John (Pittsburgh Theological Monograph Series, 8). Pittsburgh 1975. 
(2075) Carsten Colpe: Xylophoria. In: August Pauly and Georg Wissowa, edd., 
Realencyclopadie der klassischen Altertumswissenschaft, 2. Reihe, 9. 2, 1967, cols. 
2172 - 2173. 

(2076) Henry St. John Thackeray, ed. and trans.: Josephus, vol. 2, The Jewish War, 
Books I—III (Loeb Classical Library). London 1927. 

(2077) Sverre Aalen: Die Begriffe 'Licht’ und 'Finsternis’ im alten Testament, im 
Spatjudentum und im Rabbinismus. Oslo 1951. 

(2077a) Jakob Nahum Epstein: Introduction to Tannaitic Literature: Mishna, Tosephta and 
Halakhic Midrashim (in Hebrew). Ed. Ezra Z. Melamed. Jerusalem 1957. 

(2078) Oliver Shaw Rankin: The Origins of the Festival of Hanukkah. Edinburgh 1930. 
(2079) Solomon Zeitlin: Hanukkah. Its Origin and Its Significance. In: Jewish Quarterly 
Review 29, 1938—39, pp. 1 — 36. Rpt. in his: Solomon Zeitlin’s Studies in the Early 
History of Judaism. Vol. 1. New York 1973. Pp. 239—274. 

(2080) Salomon Stein: The Liturgy of Hanukkah and the FirstTwo Books of Maccabees. In: 

Journal of Jewish Studies 5, 1954, pp. 100—106, 148—155. 

(2081) Henry E. Del Medico: Le Cadre Historique des Fetes de Hanukkah et de Purim. In: 
Vetus Testamentum 15, 1965, pp. 238—270. 


Safrai (2069) (2070) draws especially on Josephus and compares him with 
the Talmud in the description of the pilgrims’ stay in Jerusalem and their 
participation in the great festivals of Passover, Pentecost, and Tabernacles. He 
stresses that a major goal of the commandment to go to Jerusalem for these 
festivals was to promote feelings of mutual affection by common banquets. 
Safrai (2071) presents a general popular survey of the laws and customs of 
pilgrims in Jerusalem, drawing upon Josephus and the Talmud. 

Amadon (2072) discusses several passages in Josephus referring to the time 
of the Passover sacrifice and supper. She concludes that the term Jidoya 
commonly refers not to the paschal sacrifice but to the festival of Passover and 
cites War 2. 10 and 6. 423 and Antiquities 2. 313 and 17. 213 (add 14. 21, 14. 
25). But we may comment that in Josephus the term Jtti a%a is used with 
reference to the sacrifice (in addition to Antiquities 3. 248 and 11. 110 cited by 
Amadon add 3. 294 and 9. 271). In the Talmud, we may add, the term is widely 
used for both the name of the sacrifice and that of the festival; but the usual 
name of the festival both in Josephus and in the Talmud is “the Festival of Un¬ 
leavened Bread” (f| xcbv d^bpiov £ogxf|); indeed, we may note, this phrase is 
found twenty-two times in Josephus’ works. 

Keramopoullos (2073) compares the account of the celebration by King 
Josiah of Passover in Josephus (Ant. 10. 70 — 72) with some Christian interpre¬ 
tations. 

Strobel (2074), especially pp. 186—195, discusses Josephus’ numerous 
accounts of gatherings in Jerusalem on Passover. He infers that the Masada 
episode is connected with Passover and that Josephus’ silence about this connec¬ 
tion is due to his eagerness not to stress the Messianic aspect of the rebellion; 
but we may note that Josephus nowhere connects Passover with Messianic 
aspirations. 
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Zeitlin (2074a) notes that in War 6. 423 Josephus mentions the Festival of 
Unleavened Bread but specifies the Passover only in connection with the 
slaughtering of the Paschal lamb, whereas in Antiquities 2. 313 and 14. 25 he 
refers to the festival which is called Passover but does not use the term 'Festival 
of Unleavened Bread’. Zeitlin explains the discrepancy, noting that after the 
destruction of the Temple the sages called the festival Passover and not Festival of 
Unleavened Bread, as in the Bible, and that thus the term Festival of Passover 
was new when Josephus wrote the books of the 'Antiquities’. Hence he speaks of 
the festival which is called Passover to convey something new which was not 
known to his readers at large. 

Carmignac (2074b), commenting on War 1. 73 and 1. 78—80, asserts that 
in 103 B.C.E. the Essenes, partisans of the solar calendar, frequented the 
Temple on Tabernacles. Hence, there might have been a double date for 
Passover also according to the two calendars in use, and Jesus might have followed 
one of these calendars. 

Huber (2074c), pp. 120—121, comments on Antiquities 2. 313 in 
connection with the etymology of Jidoya— SLdpaotg. 

I have not seen Safrai (2074d). [See infra, p. 944.] 

Haag (2074e), pp. 40—42, comments on Antiquities 2. 311 — 317 and other 
places in Josephus (Ant. 2. 316-317, 3. 248-251, 9. 271-272, 11. 109-110), 
where Josephus notes the various names by which Passover is cited. 

Pelletier (2074f) notes that the word for Passover (itdoya) in Josephus is 
not hellenized but preserved intact from a very early tradition when Aramaic 
had already successfully resisted Hebrew. 

Pelletier (2074g), using the Septuagint, Josephus, and the papyri, concludes 
that the official calendar, including the names of the Sabbath (od(3(3axa) and of 
Passover (jtdoya), was not in the Hebrew of the Torah but in the Aramaic 
of the Elephantine Papyri and of the Targumim. Josephus’ transcription of the 
names of the holidays thus corresponds exactly to those found in rabbinic 
writings. " 

Chenderlin (2074h) discusses the problem of the date of the Passover in 
the year of Jesus’ death, and the apparent disagreement between the Synoptic 
Gospels and the Gospel of John. He asserts that Josephus gives us some useful 
indications. In particular, in his time the term 'Passover’ could be used either of 
the fourteenth of Nisan until midnight or as an apparent synonym for that 
period plus the partially overlapping seven-day period beginning at sunset on 
the fourteenth — the period otherwise known as 'the Feast of the Unleavened 
Bread’. Inasmuch as Josephus (Ant. 3. 248—251) makes a distinction between 
the celebration of the paschal lamb and that of the Unleavened Bread, the 
acceptance of the term 'Passover’ for the whole period of days leaves open the 
possibility that a double usage was current for phrases such as 'eat the Passover’, 
which might apply to the other sacrifices of the week mentioned by Josephus, 
when it is clear from the context that they did not apply to the paschal lamb 
proper. For Josephus the 'first day of the Unleavened Bread’ would have been 
the fifteenth of Nisan, that is, the first day of the partially overlapping 
seven-day period. The Mishnah, says Chenderlin, agrees that the term 
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'Passover’ is ambiguous. The number of sacrificial paschal victims (Chender- 
lin accepts Josephus’ figure as to the number of pilgrims) in this period would 
have constituted a pressing practical motive for a distributed observance of the 
festivities centering about those victims, that is, an observance distributed 
through several days or perhaps the whole week of Passover. We may, however, 
comment that the Torah (Exodus 12. 8 — 10) very specifically says that the 
paschal lamb must be eaten on the night of its sacrifice. 

Bowman (2074i), pp. 38 — 40, comments on the celebration of Passover 
and Hanukkah according to Josephus. 

Colpe (2075) correctly notes the error of Liddell-Scott-Jones’ Greek 
Lexicon, p. 1192, s.v. lukotpoptog, that the festival of the wood-carriers 
referred to in War 2. 425 (Thackeray [2076], ad loc., incorrectly translates “the 
eighth day [read: the next day] was the feast of wood-carrying”) is Tabernacles, 
inasmuch as Josephus (War 2. 430) says that the next day was the fifteenth of the 
month of Loos (i.e. Ab). Colpe tries to identify the festival with the fifteenth of 
Ab, which was, indeed (Mishnah, Ta'anith 4. 5), a day when the priests, Levites, 
and all those not certain of their tribal descent brought wood offerings for the 
sacrifices in the Temple. Colpe does not resolve the problem of the apparent 
discrepancy between Josephus, who seems to date the festival on the fourteenth 
of Ab, and the Mishnah, which dates it on the fifteenth. But we may note the 
fact that when Josephus refers to the festival (War 2. 425), he says Tfj 5’ E^rjg, 
“on the next day,” and again, when he says (War 2. 430) “on the next day, 
being the fifteenth day of the month Loos,” he uses the same phrase (Tfj 5’ 
E|fj 5 ), so that we may perhaps infer that in War 2. 430 Josephus is simply 
recapitulating what he had said earlier in War 2. 425. 

Aalen (2077), p. 126, says that Josephus is unaware that the first of the 
month of Tishri is the festival of the New Year, and notes that in Antiquities 1. 
81 he regards the first of Tishri as the New Year for “selling and buying and 
other ordinary affairs,” whereas the first of Nisan is the beginning of the 
religious year. Josephus’ distinction, we may note, is found in the Mishnah 
(Rosh Hashanah 1.1), but we must add that he was surely aware of the religious 
dimension of 1 Tishri, since he cites (Ant. 3. 239) the special sacrifices of the 
day, as stated in the Torah (Numbers 29. 1—6). Aalen is wrong in saying that 
Philo was unaware of 1 Tishri as a New Year’s day, since he speaks (De 
Specialibus Legibus 1. 180) of it as “the beginning of the sacred month”, notes 
its special sacrifices, and specifically states, in giving the reason for the number 
of calves (one) sacrificed, that “at the beginning of the year” the number one is 
preferable to the number two, since the latter is divisible. 

Epstein (2077a), pp. 347—348, notes that in one place (Ant. 3. 245) 
Josephus says that on Tabernacles the Jews are to bear the fruit of the jtegoea, 
whereas elsewhere (Ant. 13. 372) he speaks of the fruit as a citron (kCtqlov). 
Epstein concludes that Josephus is here using two different sources but admits 
that he felt no apparent contradiction. He suggests that perhaps in case they did 
not find a citron they could bring another type of fruit, inasmuch as the Bible 
does not specify the fruit but merely declares (Lev. 23. 40) that it should be 
“fruit of a goodly tree”. We may comment that since we do not know precisely 
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what the persea was, it is not really possible to draw a conclusion in this 
matter. 

Rankin (2078), pp. 76—77, commenting on Antiquities 12. 325, justifies 
Josephus’ name for the festival of Hanukkah, 'Lights’. 

Zeitlin (2079) compares Josephus with the Talmudic literature and 
concludes that his name for the festival, 'Lights’, has a nationalistic and 
historical explanation rather than the miraculous explanation which was imparted 
to the festival by the rabbis (Shabbath 21 b) and which, he says, was a later 
innovation, together with the practice of lighting a menorah. 

Stein (2080) connects the phrase “in those days, in this time”, which is 
part of the traditional formula of the liturgical service for Hanukkah, with Antiq¬ 
uities 12. 320—321, which states that the rededication of the Temple occurred on 
precisely the same day on which three years earlier the Temple had been defiled; 
but we may note that the phrase speaks of “those days” rather than “that day” 
and uses it in connection with the miracles which G-d wrought “in those days 
and in this time”. It would, therefore, hardly be appropriate to speak of the day 
when the Temple was defiled as an indication of G-d’s miracles; more likely the 
reference is to the miracles which G-d wrought then (at the rededication of the 
Temple) and continuously thereafter in later times. 

Del Medico (2081) cites Josephus (Ant. 11. 281 — 292 and 12. 316 — 325) 
and especially Josippon to substantiate his fantastic thesis that Purim and Ha¬ 
nukkah are parallel and correspond to the Roman festivals of the Saturnalia and 
Lupercalia, that behind Ahasuerus in the Purim story stands Julius Caesar, and 
that the two festivals were Judaized in the interests of Jewish religious unity and 
imposed by the Romans in their desire to unify religions in their vast Empire. 


20.7: Sacrifices and Ritual Banquets 

(2082) Jacob N. Epstein: On the Terms of 'Naziriteship’ (in Hebrew). In: Magnes 
Anniversary Book. Jerusalem 1938. Pp. 10—16. 

(2083) Erwin R. Goodenough: Jewish Symbols in the Greco-Roman Period. 13 vols. New 
York 1953-68. 

Epstein (2082) notes that the term legaleah nazir in the sense of bringing 
the sacrifices of Nazirites as found in Josephus (Ant. 19. 294) is paralleled in 
Acts 21. 24, I Maccabees 3. 49—50, and the Midrash (Sifre Numbers 35). 

Goodenough (2083), volume 6, p. 206, cites a decree of Julius Caesar 
(Ant. 14. 213 — 216) in which the Jews of Delos, unlike other religious societies 
(Bfaoot), are permitted to hold their accustomed common meals, and argues that 
the fact that Caesar compares the Jews with other Bfaoot shows that they 
constituted an organization for mystic celebrations. But, we may comment, the 
word Bfaooc; need not refer to mystic organizations; and when Caesar permits 
the Delian Jews to collect money for common meals (auvbEijTva) there is no 
indication that these are of mystic significance; they may mean simply meals that 
Jews held in common or which they gave for poor people. 
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20.8: Idolatry 

(2084) Jean-Baptiste Frey: La Question des images chez les Juifs a la lumiere des recentes 
decouvertes. In: Biblica 15, 1934, pp. 265 — 300. 

(2085) Erwin R. Goodenough: Jewish Symbols in the Greco-Roman Period. 13 vols. New 
York 1953-68. 

(2086) Edwyn Bevan: Holy Images: An Inquiry into Idolatry and Image-Worship in 
Ancient Paganism and in Christianity. London 1940. 

(2087) Michael Avi-Yonah: Oriental Art in Roman Palestine (Studi Semitici, vol. 5: Isti- 
tuto di Studi del Vicino Oriente, Universita di Roma, Centro di Studi Semitici). Rome 
1961. 

(2088) Morton Smith: Goodenough’s Jewish Symbols in Retrospect. In: Journal of Biblical 
Literature 86, 1967, pp. 53 — 68. 

(2089) Rudolf Meyer: Die Figurendarstellung in der Kunst des spathellenistischen Juden- 
tums. In: Judaica 5, 1949, pp. 1 — 40. 

(2090) Cecil Roth: An Ordinance against Images in Jerusalem, A.D. 66. In: Harvard 
Theological Review 49, 1956, pp. 169 — 177. 

(2091) Arnold H. M. Jones: The Herods of Judaea. Oxford 1938. 

(2092) Joseph Gutmann: The 'Second Commandment’ and the Image in Judaism. In: 

Hebrew Union College Annual 32, 1961, pp. 161 — 174. 

(2093) Paul L. Maier: The Episode of the Golden Roman Shields at Jerusalem. In: Harvard 
Theological Review 62, 1969, pp. 109—121. 

(2093a) Werner G. Kummel: Die alteste religiose Kunst der Juden. In: Judaica 2, 1946 — 47, 
pp. 1 — 56. 

(2093b) Hartwig Thyen: Der Stil der Jiidisch-Hellenistischen Homilie. Diss., Marburg 1953. 
Publ. (Forschungen zur Religion und Literatur des Alten und Neuen Testaments, n. F., 
47. Heft, der ganzen Reihe 65. Heft): Gottingen 1955. 

(2093c) Arye Ben-David: Jerusalem und Tyros. Ein Beitrag zur palastinensischen Miinz- und 
Wirtschaftsgeschichte (126 a. C. — 57 p. C.). Basel-Ttibingen 1969. 

(2093d) Kurt Schubert: Das Problem der Entstehung einer jiidischen Kunst im Lichte der 
literarischen Quellen des Judentums. In: Kairos 16, 1974, pp. 1 — 13. 

(2093e) William H. C. Frend: The Persecutions: Some Links between Judaism and the 
Early Church. In: Journal of Ecclesiastical History 9, 1958, pp. 141 — 158. Rpt. in his: 
Religion Popular and Unpopular in the Early Christian Centuries. London 1976. 

Josephus’ attitude toward images seems more strict than the rabbinic 
tradition. He (Ant. 8. 195) goes out of his way to condemn King Solomon for 
breaking the Second Commandment in putting the images of bulls and lions in 
the Temple, whereas the Bible itself (I Kings 7. 25, 10. 20) does not censure 
him. In this attitude Josephus disagrees with the rabbinic tradition (Zevahim 62 
b), which similarly does not condemn him. 

Frey (2084), in his excellent review of the literary evidence, and especially 
Josephus, tries (pp. 274—275) to show that at the time of Josephus the Jews 
fanatically observed the stricter tradition with regard to images rather than the 
liberal view which restricted the prohibition merely to images which might be 
worshipped. We may reply that though the conclusions in Goodenough’s 
(2085) magnificent and epoch-making work have been subject to fierce debate, 
the accumulated evidence does indicate that there was widespread popular lib¬ 
eralism with regard to the attitude toward images throughout the Hellenistic 
period. 
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Bevan (2086), pp. 48—49, says that the Jews in this period apparently 
understood the prohibition of images to apply to living creatures only and that 
this is implied by Josephus and borne out by the coins of the Hasmonean and 
Herodian kings, but that later the rabbis extended it to include all representa¬ 
tions that purport to be images of G-d. We may, however, note that the Bible 
itself (Exodus 20. 3— 5) seems to prohibit the images not only of living creatures 
but of anything that is in the heavens (i.e. heavenly bodies), as well as on the 
earth or in the seas. It is the later rabbis who restrict the application of this com¬ 
mandment, so that the Tosefta ('Avodah Zarah 5. 2) quotes Rabbi Eleazar ben 
Zadok of the end of the first century as saying that all the faces were in 
Jerusalem except only the human face, and the Talmud ('Avodah Zarah 44 b) 
remarks that Rabban Gamaliel II in the same period went to a bathhouse which 
contained a statue of Aphrodite. 

Avi-Yonah (2087), pp. 13—27, convincingly concludes, on the basis of the 
survey of the extant art, that the traditional formulation of a strict polarization 
between Hellenism and Judaism during the Hellenistic-Roman period rests on a 
feeble foundation. He tries to explain the apparent discrepancy between the 
literary tradition as found in Josephus and the liberal position in the actual art 
by saying that Josephus expresses the view common in his time among the 
Pharisees and the masses, whereas the art was left by the Sadducean aristocrats; 
but, we may comment, this is an unlikely hypothesis since the Sadducees seem 
to have disappeared for practical purposes with the destruction of the Temple, 
and yet this 'liberal’ approach to images in art continues. Moreover, the 
Sadducees were literalists in their interpretation of the Bible. The fact that the 
eagle is one of the common ornaments in Galilean synagogues and in the 
newly-excavated synagogue at Sardis can hardly be due to Sadducean influence. 
It would be easier to argue, though, this, too, is hardly convincing, since 
archaeological evidence before 70 is extremely limited, that the relative lack of 
decoration before 70 is due to the influence of the Sadducean aristocracy, which 
took Exodus 20. 3 literally, and that the increase of figures after 70 is a 
consequence of increasing Pharisaic, liberal influence. 

Smith (2088) criticizes Goodenough (2085) for viewing the relative rarity 
of decorated material in Palestine before 70 as a consequence of the influence of 
the Pharisees, and the increase in decoration after 70 as evidence of the decline 
of this influence. Smith rightly points out that archaeological evidence before 70 
is extremely limited, and that the changes in Palestine are paralleled by develop¬ 
ments in Roman art in which decoration steadily increased. He notes, moreover, 
that, despite the Talmud, such a work as the 'Sefer ha-Razim’ (edited by 
Margalioth) shows very considerable syncretism. 

Meyer (2089), especially pp. 1 — 12, concludes that the iconoclasm by Jews 
depicted by Josephus in such passages as War. 1. 648—650 and Antiquities 17. 
151, concerning the opposition to Herod’s erection of a golden eagle over the 
Temple gates, does not reflect the view of all the Jewish people nor even of all 
Pharisaic circles. He says that such a position was held only in fanatical circles 
of the Pharisees; but, while we may note that Goodenough’s 'Symbols’ 
supports Meyer’s general position, the fact that Josephus, who is far from a 
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fanatic, condemns Solomon, as we have noted above, shows that it was not 
merely fanatics who upheld such a position. 

Elsewhere (Life 65), we may note, Josephus justifies his going up to 
Tiberias by saying to the Jews of Galilee that he was going to lead them in 
destroying Herod the Tetrarch’s palace because it had been profaned by being 
decorated with images of animals. We may assume that the animals were merely 
decorative, which in Talmudic law ('Avodah Zarah 43 b) is permitted, since, if 
merely decorative, only a human shape is halakhically forbidden. And yet, we 
may note, Josephus does not see fit to criticize the Jewish king Agrippa I, who 
had had statues of his daughters made (Ant. 19. 357), perhaps because of his 
friendship with Agrippa’s son Agrippa II. Alternatively, we may suggest, 
drawing on contemporary analogies, there were many who officially held a 
stricter position but in practice were more lenient. We may suggest an analogy 
with the attitude toward the occult, which is clearly banned in all its aspects in 
the Bible (Deuteronomy 18. 10—11) and which yet in practice was tolerated by 
rabbis who practiced astrology (Shabbath 129 b) and magic (Sanhedrin 68 a) and 
permitted lucky charms (Shabbath 62 a). 

Roth (2090) postulates that it was the opposition of the rabbis to Herod’s 
erection of the eagle in 4 B.C.E (War 1 . 648 — 650, Ant. 17. 149—154) which 
became part of the Pharisaic code against images in 66 C.E.; but, we may 
respond, the discrepancy in time seems too great, and, in any case, such an 
incident should not be seen in isolation: surely as significant in explaining the 
passion leading to the ban was the bitter opposition to the introduction of 
imperial busts under Pilate (War 2. 169 — 174, Ant. 18. 55—59). 

Goodenough (2085), vol. 8, pp. 123 — 125, commenting on Herod’s eagle, 
accepts Jones’ (2091) thesis, p. 150, that the indignation of the Pharisees was 
quite fictitious and that they had trumped up legal objections as a pretext for 
attacking Herod. But, we may reply, there is no hint of political motives in 
Josephus, who, in fact, speaking in his own person, goes out of his way to 
declare that Herod’s act was forbidden by the Torah, which, he says, prohibits 
images of any living creature. 

Gutmann (2092) discounts Josephus’ statement that Jewish opposition to 
Roman images and military standards was due to the strict observance of the 
anti-iconic Second Commandment and imputes it rather to Jewish hatred of 
Rome’s oppressive rule. But, as we have noted, even if archaeological evidence 
shows that there were some who did not object to images, the evidence of both 
Philo and Josephus indicates that there were zealous Jews (admittedly their view 
was not held by all or perhaps even by a majority) who were fierce in their 
iconoclasm; and Josephus’ statements in his own person about images erected by 
Solomon and Herod show that he, in theory at least, sympathized with the 
stricter group. Gutmann cites Antiquities 17. 164, where the Jewish leaders 
assert that Herod’s golden eagle had been torn down without their knowledge, 
in support of his position that these leaders were not iconoclastic; but, we may 
comment, the context specifically states that they said this out of fear that 
Herod in his fury might avenge himself upon them. 
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The episode of the introduction of iconic images by Pilate into the Antonia 
in Jerusalem (War 2. 169—174, Ant. 18. 55—59) and of the aniconic shields 
(Philo, Legatio ad Gaium 299—305) has been discussed above. Maier (2093) 
concludes that Josephus omits the episode recorded by Philo because there was 
no theological justification for the opposition to this action, and that the 
opposition was an extremely sensitive, hyper-orthodox reaction against an 
unpopular foreign government; but, as we have noted above, there was a 
segment of the populace, including Josephus himself, who took a strict view of 
the laws of images. We may add that the great Rabbi Akiva in the early second 
century (Mekhilta, Bahodesh 6. 60—85) prohibited the representation of all 
animal creatures, heavenly bodies, and angels, as well as anything under the 
earth, including whatever is reflected in water. 

Kummel (2093a), p. 4, citing Apion 2. 75, contrasts the general observance 
by Jews of the prohibition of images during the first century with the violation 
of this prohibition during the second and later centuries. We may, however, 
comment that we have very little art from the first century and that it is 
dangerous to generalize. 

Thyen (2093b), pp. 32—33, commenting on Apion 2. 75, remarks that the 
absolute prohibition of artistic representation was restricted to certain circles of 
Pharisees, whose zealotry Josephus defended. On the other hand, the symbols 
of animals and stars on the curtain of the Temple were not completely offensive 
to him (War 5. 214). 

Ben-David (2093c) attempts to explain how, despite the prohibition of 
artistic representation, the coins with their engravings could have been accepted 
into the Temple. 

Schubert (2093d) contrasts Josephus’ strictness with the liberalism of the 
rabbis in the attitude toward artistic representation. We may comment that 
perhaps the rabbis’ liberalism was due to the fact that the masses of the people 
were liberal in this matter despite all rulings, and the rabbis were realistic 
enough to recognize this, whereas Josephus, on the other hand, had no 'con¬ 
stituency’ and could afford to maintain an unyielding posture. 

Frend (2093e) notes that Josephus describes how, in the great crises of 40 
and 66, thousands of Jews were prepared to die rather than to worship idols. 
Such a tendency was powerfully reinforced by the merging of the figure of the 
prophet with that of the martyr. He notes the similarity in the test applied to 
determine the identity of Jews and of Christians, namely whether they were 
willing to offer sacrifices. 


20.9: Athletics (see also 14.10) 

(2093f) M. Lammer: Griechische Wettkampfe in Jerusalem und ihre politischen Hinter- 
griinde. In: Kolner Beitrage zur Sportwissenschaft 2, 1973, pp. 182—227. 

(2093g) M. Lammer: Soziale und okonomische Aspekte des ersten Gymnasiums in Jerusalem. 
In: Histoire de l’education physique et du sport. Seminaire internationale du 11 au 14 
juillet 1973 a Zurich. Documents, vol. 1, Zurich 1973. 
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(2093h) Harold A. Harris: Greek Athletics and the Jews (ed. by I. M. Barton and A. J. 
Brothers, Trivium Special Publications, 3). Cardiff, Wales 1976. Pp. 29—50: The 
Evidence from the Historians, the Books of Maccabees and Josephus. 

(2093i) Louis H. Feldman, rev.: Harold A. Harris, Greek Athletics and the Jews. In: 
Classical World 70, 1976 — 77, pp. 74 — 75. 

I have not seen Lammer (2093f), which, according to Schreckenberg’s 
supplement, discusses Antiquities 15. 267—279, or his sequel (2093g). 

Harris (2093h), pp. 29—50, takes issue with the common assumption that 
Orthodox Jews stayed away from the games in Palestine and in the Diaspora. 
He notes that Josephus refers in passing to eight sports-buildings in Palestine 
and argues that there were hardly enough Gentiles there to fill them. I (2093i) 
have, however, commented that the fact that in 66, according to Josephus (War 
2. 457), the Gentile inhabitants of Caesarea massacred 20,000 Jews would 
indicate a large non-Jewish population. Moreover, Josephus (War 2. 460) says 
that in retaliation the Jews killed immense numbers of non-Jewish inhabitants. 
In addition, there were many thousands of Roman troops on hand at all times to 
view contests. The Talmud, which Harris inexplicably ignores, inveighs 
('Avodah Zarah 18 b) against those who attend stadia. Finally, Harris can cite 
no passage in Josephus and no inscription that explicitly states that Jews 
patronized stadia in Palestine after the abortive attempt in the days of Antiochus 
Epiphanes. 


20.10: Attitude toward Foreign Cults 

(2094) Adolf Schlatter: Das Verhaltnis Israels zu den Volkern. In his: Die Theologie des 
Judentums nach dem Bericht des Josefus. Giitersloh 1932. Rpt. in: Abraham 
Schalit, ed., Zur Josephus-Forschung (Wege der Forschung, 84). Darmstadt 1973. 
Pp. 190-204. 

(2095) Samuel Belkin: Philo and the Oral Law. Cambridge, Mass. 1940. 

(2096) Gerhard Delling: Josephus und die heidnischen Religionen. In: Klio 43 — 45, 1965, 
pp. 263 — 269. Rpt. in: Ferdinand Hahn et ah, edd., Gerhard Delling, Studien zum 
Neuen Testament und zum hellenistischen Judentum. Gottingen 1970. Pp. 45—52. 

(2097) Haim Cohn: Flavius Josephus as Historian of the Penal Laws. Lecture (unpublished) 
at Hebrew University, Jerusalem, 27 March 1972. 

(2098) Norman Bentwich: Josephus. Philadelphia 1914. Rpt. Folcroft, Pennsylvania 1976. 

(2099) Sidney B. Hoenig: Oil and Pagan Defilement. In: Jewish Quarterly Review 61, 
1970, pp. 63-75. 

(2100) Steven Riskin: The Halakhah in Josephus as Reflected in Against Apion and The Life. 
Diss., M. A., Yeshiva University, New York 1970. 

(2100a) Elias J. Bickerman: The Altars of Gentiles. A Note on the Jewish 'ius sacrum’. In: 
Revue Internationale des Droits et de l’Antiquite, Ser. 3.5, 1958, pp. 137—164. 

(2100b) David Rokeah: The Jews in the Pagan-Christian Polemic from Its Beginnings to the 
Emperor Julian. Diss., Hebrew University, Jerusalem 1968. Summary in: Immanuel 
2, 1973, pp. 61-67. 

(2100c) Sharon K. Heyob: The Cult of Isis among Women in the Graeco-Roman World 
(Etudes preliminaires aux Religions Orientales dans l’Empire romain, 51). Leiden 
1975. 
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(2100d) Willem C. van Unnik: Flavius Josephus and the Mysteries. In: Maarten J. 
Vermaseren, ed., Studies in Hellenistic Religions (Etudes preliminaires aux Religions 
Orientales dans l’Empire romain, 78). Leiden 1979. Pp. 244—279. 

(21 OOe) Javier Teixidor: The Pagan God: Popular Religion in the Greco-Roman Near East 
(Princeton, 1977). 

Schlatter’s (2094) chapter is a classic survey of the topic. 

Josephus (Ant. 4. 207) cites as a law the prohibition against blaspheming 
the gods of other peoples. In Against Apion 2. 237 he calls it a custom of our 
fathers not to revile the laws of others and adds that it is forbidden by Jewish 
law “to deride or blaspheme the gods recognized by others out of respect for the 
very word 'G-d\” Many commentators have noted that there is no such prohi¬ 
bition in the Bible, which, in fact (e.g. Leviticus 18. 3), does revile the laws of 
pagans and indeed commands the destruction of pagan altars (Deuteronomy 12. 
2—3). The source of Josephus’ statement is the Septuagint version of Exodus 22. 
27, “Thou shalt not revile G-d,” where the plural form of the word for G-d is 
rendered Gsobg, “gods.” Philo (De Vita Mosis 2. 205, De Specialibus Legibus 1. 
53) draws the same conclusion from this passage and indeed gives (De Vita 
Mosis 2. 205) the same reason for the prohibition, namely the holiness attached 
to the very name of G-d. Belkin (2095), pp. 22—25, however, argues that this 
agreement between Philo and Josephus does not prove dependence; but the fact 
that both Philo and Josephus give the same reason for the prohibition, together 
with other instances noted above of possible dependence, makes such a 
connection likely. 

Delling (2096) concludes that in the last analysis Josephus does not 
make concessions to other religions incompatible with his religious faith in 
monotheism despite his eagerness to win equal rights for Judaism. But, we may 
comment, the fact that Josephus goes counter to the Bible in prohibiting 
despoiling of heathen temples indicates his willingness to make such 
compromises. 

Cohn (2097) says that Josephus’ motive was apologetic since he goes 
further than Philo in specifically prohibiting despoiling foreign temples. In view 
of the fact, we may comment, that Josephus knew the Hebrew original, his 
choice of the Septuagint version, indeed, does appear to be deliberate for 
apologetic reasons. 

Bentwich (2098), p. 151, argues that when there is no other source for 
Josephus’ deviations from rabbinic Halakhah he took the Roman laws as his 
source; but such a theory will not work here since there was no prohibition of 
this sort in Roman law at Josephus’ time. 

Hoenig (2099) challenges the view that the prohibition of using heathen oil 
mentioned in the Talmud (Shabbath 17 b) was a re-enactment of earlier prohibi¬ 
tions such as are mentioned by Josephus (Ant. 12. 120 and elsewhere) and 
stresses that the instances cited from Josephus all refer to Jews in the Diaspora. 
Hoenig says that the reason for the prohibition was that Grecian oil was a 
token of idolatry; if so, we may respond, it was no less idolatrous in the land of 
Israel, where there were many Greeks, than without. 
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Josephus (Life 113) tells of two non-Jewish nobles who had taken refuge 
with him while he was commander in Galilee and whom the Jews wished to 
compel to be circumcised as a condition of residence among them. Josephus then 
says that he successfully opposed such compulsion on the ground that one 
should be permitted to worship G-d in accordance with one’s conscience. 
Riskin (2100) quotes Rabbi Nehemiah (Yevamoth 24 b) as holding a position 
like that of Josephus, for he, too, says that forced conversion is not valid. The 
problem is to explain the position of the Jews of Galilee. Riskin suggests that 
perhaps Josephus refers to the ger toshav (resident alien), but we may comment 
that a ger toshav, as uncircumcised, is expressly differentiated from a 
circumcised proselyte. We may suggest that the Galilaeans are reflecting the zeal 
of the Maccabees, who forcibly circumcised the inhabitants of the land of Israel 
on the ground that G-d’s soil should be populated by G-d’s people. 

Bickerman (2100a), commenting on War 7. 45, notes that the Jews 
sometimes called their local synagogues temples to put them on a par with the 
pagan sanctuaries in the city. 

Rokeah (2100b) illustrates how Josephus served the Christians as a 
model, especially in his attack on pagan mythology and in the question of the 
antiquity of the nation. 

Heyob (2100c), pp. 115 and 117—119, questions the veracity of the story 
of Paulina as told by Josephus (Ant. 18. 65—80). She remarks that the gullibility 
of Paulina was surpassed only by that of her husband, who, knowing her 
intention to have relations with Anubis, nevertheless permitted her to go to the 
temple of Isis. Furthermore, the punishment dealt to Mundus, who had used 
this device to satisfy his love for Paulina, and the reason for its lack of severity, 
namely that it was a crime that grew out of passion, are out of harmony with the 
punishments meted out to the other conspirators and with the general policy of 
Tiberius. Finally, the other two authors, Tacitus (Ann. 2. 85. 5) and Suetonius 
(Tiberius 36), who record the incident omit any mention of the Paulina affair as 
the cause of the exile of the Egyptians and the Jews. All in all, the story 
resembles a Hellenistic romance. Moreover, the account has an apologetic tone 
to it by which Josephus intended to draw a distinction between the Oriental 
and Jewish religions, which were so often confused by the Roman authorities. 
We may comment that there is no necessary contradiction between the account 
of Josephus and those of Tacitus and Suetonius. The common denominator is 
that the reason for the expulsion of the Jews and of the Egyptians was their 
success in missionary activities; Josephus, with his penchant for the erotic, has 
focussed upon such an incident as that of Paulina to illustrate this. 

van Unnik (21 OOd) also argues that the story of Paulina (Ant. 18. 65 — 80) 
was inserted by Josephus for apologetic purposes. 

Teixidor (21 OOe), pp. 19 — 60, cites Josephus’ statements (notably Ant. 8. 
146 and Apion 1. 118 — 119) concerning Phoenician and Syrian divinities. He 
also comments, pp. 62 — 99, on Josephus’ remarks concerning North Arabian 
deities, in particular the statement (Ant. 15. 253) that the ancestor of 
Costobarus, the governor of Idumaea and Gaza during the reign of Herod, had 
been a priest of Koze. In reporting this, Josephus is not misspelling the name of 
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Qos but rather is giving the god’s name as it was known in Idumaea and where, 
under Nabataean influence, it was identified with Quzah, the North Arabian 
mountain and weather god. 


20.11: Attitude toward Other Philosophies 

(2101) Willem C. van Unnik: An Attack on the Epicureans by Flavius Josephus. In: 
Willem den Boer et ah, edd., Romanitas et Christianitas: studia Iano Henrico 
Waszink a. d. VI Kal. Nov. a. MCMXXIII XIII lustra complenti oblata. Amsterdam 
1973. Pp. 341-355. 

(2101a) Birger Gerhardsson: Memory and Manuscript: Oral Tradition and Written Trans¬ 
mission in Rabbinic Judaism and Early Christianity. Trans, by Eric J. Sharpe (Acta 
Seminarii Neotestamentici Upsaliensis, 22; originally diss., Uppsala). Uppsala 1961. 
(2101b) M. Swan: A Consular Epicurean under the Early Principate. In: Phoenix 30, 1976, 
pp. 54—60. 

van Unnik (2101) notes that Josephus’ attack on Epicureanism (Ant. 10. 
277—281), while presenting some traditional arguments, is original in its views 
about Providence and constitutes an indication of the widespread diffusion of 
Epicurean doctrines in the Roman Empire. Such a study constitutes an attack 
upon the views of those who claim that Josephus was merely copying 
handbooks and repeating commonplaces. We must, however, remark that 
inasmuch as almost all of our sources for Epicureanism are lost it seems 
premature to conclude that Josephus is original. 

Gerhardsson (2101a), pp. 89 and 103ff., comments that when Josephus 
refers to Jewish wise men as oocptoxat, it is not as remote as we are inclined to 
believe, since communication and influence did take place. Thus this is not 
merely an indication of his tendency to present material in Hellenistic 
categories. 

Swan (2101b) conjectures that the Epicurean Pompedius mentioned by 
Josephus (Ant. 19. 32—36) may be P. Pomponius Secundus (PIR 1 P 563), consul 
suffectus in 44, legate of Upper Germany and tragic poet, nopjtfjbtoc; should 
read Elopjiamog (cf. the Excerpta of Dio Cassius, 59. 26. 4). His Epicurean 
affinities and unique public career appear in Tacitus (Annals 5. 8), who says that 
Pomponius endured his troubles with equanimity, aequus being an Epicurean 
rather than a Stoic term. 


20.12: Law of Persons: Slavery, Charity, Marriage, Abortion, Divorce 

(2102) Ephraim E. Urbach: Halakhot regarding Slavery as a Source for the Social History 
of the Second Temple and the Talmudic Period (in Hebrew). In: Zion 25, 1960, pp. 
141-189. 

(2103) Solomon Zeitlin: Slavery during the Second Commonwealth and the Tannaitic 
Period. In: Jewish Quarterly Review 53, 1962—63, pp. 185—218. 

(2104) Salo W. Baron: The Jewish Community: Its History and Structure to the American 
Revolution. 3 vols. Philadelphia 1942. 
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(2105) Steven Riskin: The Halakhah in Josephus as Reflected in Against Apion and The Life. 

Diss., M.A., Yeshiva University, New York 1970. 

(2106) Louis M. Epstein: Marriage Laws in the Bible and the Talmud. Cambridge, Mass. 
1942; rpt. New York 1968. 

(2107) Samuel Belkin: Levirate and Agnate Marriage in Rabbinic and Cognate Literature. 

In: Jewish Quarterly Review 60, 1969—70, pp. 275—329. 

(2107a) Gerhard Kittel: Das Konnubium mit den Nichtjuden im antiken Judentum. In: 

Forschungen zur Judenfrage (Hamburg) 2, 1937, pp. 30—62. 

(2107b) Boaz Cohen: Civil Bondage in Jewish and Roman Law. In: Louis Ginzberg Jubilee 
Vol. on the Occasion of His Seventieth Birthday. New York 1945. Pp. 113—132. 
Rpt. in his: Jewish and Roman Law: A Comparative Study. New York 1966. Vol. 1, 
pp. 159-178. 

(2107c) Boaz Cohen: Some Remarks on the Law of Persons in Jewish and Roman 
Jurisprudence. In: Proceedings of the American Academy for Jewish Research 16, 
1946—47, pp. 1—37. Rpt. in his: Jewish and Roman Law: A Comparative Study. New 
York 1966. Vol. 1, pp. 122 — 158. 

(2107d) Ramon Sugranyes de Franch: Etudes sur le droit palestinien a l’epoque evangeli- 
que. La contrainte par corps. Fribourg 1946. 

(2107e) David Daube: The New Testament and Rabbinic Judaism. London 1956. 

(2107f) Geza Vermes: The Qumran Interpretation of Scripture in Its Historical Setting. In: 
Annual of the Leeds University Oriental Society 6, 1966—68, pp. 85—97. 

Josephus (Ant. 4. 272) says that if a thief could not pay a fine, he was sold 
into slavery, whereas the Talmud limits the period of enslavement to covering the 
amount stolen. Urbach (2102) and Zeitlin (2103), noting contradictions 
between the laws concerning slavery in Josephus and in the Talmud (Kiddushin 
18a), conclude that Josephus reflects an earlier period. We may, however, 
suggest that Josephus may be following a point of view different from and not 
necessarily later than that adopted in the Talmud; as we have often noted above, 
the authority of the rabbis was less than supreme even in the land of Israel. 

Baron (2104), especially volume 3, pp. 25—26, shows Josephus’ 
Hellenization in his formulation of the law of charity. 

Josephus (Against Apion 2. 199) says that sexual intercourse is permitted 
only if designed for procreation of children; but the Mishnah, recognizing that 
mere companionship is a purpose of marriage, permits a man to marry a woman 
incapable of bearing children if he had already fulfilled the commandment “Be 
fruitful and multiply” (Yevamoth 6. 6 — 7). Riskin (2105) thinks that perhaps 
Josephus was influenced by the Essenes; but we may suggest that perhaps he 
was influenced by Philo’s statement (De Vita Mosis 1. 28) that Moses participa¬ 
ted in sexual relations solely to beget children. 

Again, Josephus (Against Apion 2. 200) says that the law commands Jews 
not to be influenced by a dowry, whereas there is no such command in the Bible 
or in the Talmud, though the Talmud (Kiddushin 70a) warns that whoever 
marries a woman for her money will have disreputable children. Riskin (2105) 
comments that Josephus is here combining imperative and counsel; we may 
suggest that the verb KEkeuei (“orders”) often means no more than “bids”, 
“urges”. 

Epstein (2106) concludes that Josephus (Ant. 4. 254), in speaking of the 
duty of levirate marriage of a woman who is left childless, rather than as 
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Deuteronomy 25. 5 has it, without a son, is following not the Pharisaic tradition 
but the Septuagint, which thus renders the passage. 

Belkin (2107) notes that Josephus (Ant. 4. 254), in saying that the son 
born of a levirate marriage is the heir to the estate, contradicts rabbinic law 
(Mishnah, Yevamoth 4. 7), which names the levir as the heir, but that he is akin to 
the rabbis in stressing the welfare of the widow and family solidarity — qualities, 
we may comment, which are important in the Biblical text itself. Belkin also 
cites Josephus’ statement (Ant. 4. 175) that if the daughters of Zelophehad married 
into another tribe the inheritance would be left in their father’s tribe, which, he 
says, is in contradiction to the Talmud, which declares that property would be 
passed on to the son or husband. Here, we may comment, the rabbis themselves 
(Sifra Emor on Leviticus 22. 3) declare that the Biblical law (Numbers 38. 10) to 
marry within the father’s family applied only when the land was divided 
according to tribes; and Josephus’ statement declares merely that at the time of 
Zelophehad’s daughters it was so ordained that the heritage should remain in the 
tribe; presumably, once the tribes ceased to be, as was the case in Josephus’ own 
day, the rule was no longer in force. 

Josephus (Against Apion 2.202) equates abortion with infanticide, 
whereas, as Riskin (2105) points out, the Mishnah (Niddah 5. 3) does not regard 
the unborn foetus as a human being or 'complete soul’ and indeed is killed to 
save the mother if the majority of the foetus has not emerged. Riskin cites the 
Septuagint on Exodus 21.22 — 23 as supporting Josephus, but the Septuagint 
says that only if the embryo was perfectly formed (i. e. a fully viable child) is 
there a death penalty. Philo (De Specialibus Legibus 3. 108 — 109) similarly 
understands the Septuagint. The Talmud apparently goes further and inflicts the 
death penalty not when the embryo has been fully formed but when the 
majority of it has emerged from the womb. Riskin says that Josephus did not 
want to let it appear that Jewish law was more lenient than the law applicable to 
non-Jews, since the Talmud (Sanhedrin 57b) quotes Rabbi Ishmael as stating that 
Noahide law forbids killing a foetus in its mother’s womb on the basis of an 
interpretation of Genesis 9.6: “One who sheds the blood of man in man, his 
blood shall be shed”. Similarly, says Riskin, Josephus was motivated by a desire 
not to be more lenient than Plato, who says (ap. Plutarch, De Placitis 
Philosophorum 5. 15) that a foetus is a living being. But, we may reply, the 
rabbis (Yevamoth 62b) deduced its prohibition a fortiori from the laws against 
onanism or having sexual relations with one’s wife when likely to harm the 
foetus. The fact that they call the perpetrator of such an abortion “a shedder of 
blood” corresponds to Josephus’ appellation for the perpetrator as an infanticide 
who “destroys a soul”. 

Kittel (2107a), in an article unfortunately marred by anti-Semitism, dis¬ 
cusses Josephus as a source for intermarriage. 

Cohen (2107b) notes that Josephus assumed that in Jewish law, as in 
Roman jurisprudence, a person may be reduced to penal slavery for committing 
a capital offense. 

Cohen (2107c) comments on the position of the freedman in Jewish 
society, apart from his legal status, in the light of Josephus’ evidence (Ant. 18. 
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167, pertaining to Thallus, a freedman, and War 1.582 — 585 and 1.601, and 
Ant. 17. 146). 

Sugranyes de Franch (2107d), pp. 82—83, comments on the legal status 
of Jewish slaves (Ant. 3.282, 16. 1—5). 

Daube (2107e), pp. 369—372, discusses Josephus’ multitude of terms for 
divorce. He draws no conclusion, but we may comment that Josephus is not a 
legalist in his imprecise use of terms. 

Vermes (21 07f), p. 88, comments on Antiquities 1.151 concerning the 
union of uncle and niece. 


20.13: Theft, Kidnapping, Agency 

(2108) Luitpold Wallach: Alexander the Great and the Indian Gymnosophists in Hebrew 
Tradition. In: Proceedings of the American Academy for Jewish Research 11, 1941, 
pp. 47-83. 

(2109) Asher Gulak: The Law of King Herod on the Punishment of Thieves. In: Harry 
Torczyner, ed., Sefer Joseph Klausner. Tei-Aviv 1937. Pp. 132 — 135. 

(2110) Joshua Gutman: The Order of Herod against the Thieves Caught Breaking in (in 
Hebrew). In: Emanuel bin Gorion, ed., Sefer Shmuel A. Horodetzky. Tei-Aviv 
1947. Pp. 59-66. 

(2111) Joshua Gutman: Bodily Servitude of a Man for His Debts in the Law of Israel (in 
Hebrew). In: Yitzhak Baer, Joshua Gutman, and Moshe Schwabe, edd., Sefer 
Ben Zion Dinaburg. Jerusalem 1949. Pp. 68 — 82. 

(2112) Solomon Zeitlin: Slavery during the Second Commonwealth and the Tannaitic 
Period. In: Jewish Quarterly Review 53, 1962 — 63, pp. 185—218. 

(2113) Abraham Schalt: King Herod, the Man and His Work (in Hebrew). Jerusalem 1960. 
Trans, into German by Joshua Amir: Konig Herodes, Der Mann und sein Werk. 
Berlin 1968. 

(2114) Haim Cohn: Flavius Josephus as Historian of the Penal Laws (in Hebrew). Unpub¬ 
lished lecture, Hebrew University, Jerusalem, 27 March 1972. 

(2115) Steven Riskin: The Halakhah in Josephus as Reflected in Against Apion and The Life. 

Diss., M. A., Yeshiva University, New York 1970. 

(2116) Aaron Kirschenbaum: Studies in Agency for a Sinful Deed: II (in Hebrew). In: 

Yearbook of Jewish Law 1, Jerusalem 1974, pp. 219—230. 

(2116a) Boaz Cohen: Civil Bondage in Jewish and Roman Law. In: Louis Ginzberg Jubilee 
Vol. on the Occasion of His Sevetieth Birthday. New York 1945. Pp. 113 — 132. Rpt. in 
his: Jewish and Roman Law: A Comparative Study. New York 1966. Vol. 1, 
pp. 159-178. 

(2116b) Arnold Ehrhardt: Parakatatheke. In: Zeitschrift der Savigny-Stiftung fur Rechtsge- 
schichte. Romanistische Abteilung 75, 1958, pp. 32 — 90. 

(2116c) Bernard S. Jackson: Theft in Early Jewish Law (revised version of his thesis, Oxford 
1969). Oxford 1972. 

Wallach (2108), pp. 70—71, concludes that Josephus’ formulation of the 
law (Against Apion 2.208, 216) with regard to appropriating the goods of others 
is in a Hellenized form and only incidentally follows the Biblical passage 
(Leviticus 5.21), since Josephus’ aim is apologetic and he is writing for Greek 
readers. Josephus’ aim, he says, was to show the Greeks that the Jewish laws were 
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like theirs. But, we may comment, Josephus often goes out of his way in 'Against 
Apion’ to cite contrasts between Jewish and Greek law. 

Gulak (2109) notes the discrepancy cited by Josephus (Ant. 16.1—5) 
between the Torah, which states that a thief is to be sold as a Hebrew slave for six 
years, and Herod’s law, which declared that he was to sold forever and abroad as a 
non-Jew. It would seem surprising that Herod would risk offending the sensibil¬ 
ities of his subjects on such a matter, but Gulak finds a hint of such a law in the 
Midrash Halakhah (Mekhilta Mishpatim 13). The parallel that he cites in the 
Twelve Tables declaring that a thief is to be sold across the Tiber is closer, though 
Josephus is more strict than either the Torah or Roman law. 

Gutman (2110), commenting on the fourfold payment by thieves imposed 
by Herod (Ant. 16. 3), notes parallels with Plato (Gorgias 477A and Laws 
9. 854D—E), Protagoras, and Aristotle. 

Gutman (2111), commenting on Antiquities 16. 1—5 on the punishment of 
thieves entering secretly, shows that Josephus’ language regarding the punishment 
is fully Hellenized. 

Zeitlin (2112) resolves the contradiction between Josephus and the Talmud 
on the question of the enslavement of a thief who cannot pay the principal and the 
fine by stating that the Talmudic law is of a later period. He disagrees with 
Schalit’s (2113) defence, pp. 124 — 132, of Herod in selling thieves into slavery 
outside Palestine as based on Roman law, since, as he rightly notes, it is against 
the spirit of Jewish law. 

Cohn (2114) says that Josephus (Ant. 4.271) contradicts himself in 
prescribing a death penalty for thieves but a money penalty for the stealer of gold 
or silver, and notes the difference with Philo and the possible influence of the 
Twelve Tables. We may respond, however, that Josephus specifies the death 
penalty for stealing of a person. There is, to be sure, a difference with Talmudic 
tradition (Mishnah, Sanhedrin 10. 2), which ordains a death penalty only if the 
kidnapper sells his victim into slavery, since the Biblical text (Exodus 21. 16) says: 
“And he that steals a man and sells him”. It is interesting, as Riskin (2115) notes, 
that the Karaites, who generally are literalists, agree with Josephus in understand¬ 
ing the text to mean “or if he will”. 

Kirschenbaum (2116) comments on Herod’s trial (Ant. 14. 168 — 184; 
War 1.210—211) for having killed Ezekiel, a bandit leader, and his followers 
(Ant. 14. 159) without due process and notes that in Josephus Samaias berates the 
Sanhedrin for allowing itself to be overawed by Herod’s appearance with his 
troops. He rightly dismisses as irrelevant an alleged parallel in the Talmud 
(Kiddushin 43a): “If one says to his agent 'Go forth and slay a soul’, the latter is 
liable, and his sender is exempt. Shammai the Elder said on the authority of 
Haggai the Prophet: 'His sender is liable'”. As Kirschenbaum notes, in Josephus 
Samaias’ accusation is that Herod killed men without a trial and there is no 
question of agency. There is no statement in Josephus that Herod ordered his 
soldiers to kill the bandits. 

Cohen (2116a) notes that Josephus (Ant. 4. 272) says that the thief, if 
unable to pay, should become a servant to the aggrieved party. Since this 
statement is to be found in neither the Bible nor the Talmud, Cohen suggests that 
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Josephus is interpreting Jewish law so as to bring it into harmony with Roman 
law. As to Josephus’ remark {ibid.) that those who steal cattle make fourfold 
compensation in Jewish law, whereas actually in Jewish law this applies only to 
those who steal and kill or sell them, Cohen explains that Josephus was here 
offering his own interpretation of Scripture. Again, Josephus’ statement 
(Ant. 16. 1) that Herod’s enactment that housebreakers be sold as slaves to 
foreigners is not consonant with Jewish law. Very probably, Cohen explains, 
Herod was partly inspired by a Roman rule in his vigorous attempt to halt 
burglary; however, Herod went further in selling burglars to foreign slavery. 

Ehrhardt (2116b) discusses Josephus’ presentation (Ant. 4. 285—286) of 
the law of deposits (Ex. 32: 6 — 7). He concludes that Josephus did not use the 
Septuagint here, but that both he and Philo (De Specialibus Legibus 4. 30 —31) 
used a common source, inasmuch as their language is so similar. 

Jackson (2116c), pp. 33 — 35, notes that the activities of the kijaTfjg appear 
with some consistency in the Septuagint, Philo, Josephus, and Tannaitic lit¬ 
erature; but in some passages in Josephus (e. g., Ant. 20.210, War 4.405) the 
kflOTCU are clearly Sicarii. He notes (pp. 77—78) that Biblical law did not restrict 
the offense of sacrilege to theft from a sacred site, as was the case in Greek, 
Roman, and Hellenistic law. Such a distinction is reflected in some passages in 
Josephus (Ant. 16. 163 — 164, 167—168) but does not appear to have entered the 
mainstream of Jewish law, though Antiquities 17. 163 indicates that the offense of 
sacrilege did not require retention of the sacred property or benefit to the 
offenders. Jackson notes that Juster interpreted War 2. 228—229 as implying that 
the Jewish authorities had the duty to punish brigands, but that this interpretation 
goes beyond what the text states; and, indeed, a rabbinic source (Pesikta de-Rav 
Kahana 159b) confirms Josephus’ evidence that jurisdiction over brigandage 
belonged to the Romans. As to War 2. 253, which indicates that the procurator 
Albinus sent brigands to Rome, Jackson explains that they were not Roman 
citizens, who had the right of appeal, and that they were sent to participate in a 
triumph or to undergo punishment of some other nature. We may comment that 
the word dvajtepjtto, which Thackeray, in the Loeb translation (ad loc.), says 
means “to send for trial”, does not have this meaning in many of the passages cited 
in Rengstorf’s concordance (e. g. War 2. 451, 558, 630, etc.). 


20.14: Suicide 

(2117) Johannes Leipoldt: Der Tod bei Griechen und Juden. Leipzig 1942. 

(2118) Saul Lieberman: Some Aspects of After Life in Early Rabbinic Literature. In: Saul 
Lieberman et al., edd., Harry Austryn Wolfson Jubilee Volume, English section, vol. 
2. Jerusalem 1965. Pp. 495 — 532. Rpt. in: Henry A. Fischel, ed., Essays in Greco- 
Roman and Related Talmudic Literature. New York 1977. Pp. 387—424. 

(2119) David Daube: Josephus on Suicide and Liability of Depositee. In: Libro Jubilar de 
Victor Andres Belaunde, Mercurio Peruano. Lima 1963. Pp. 231—241. Rpt. in: Juridical 
Review 9, Edinburgh 1964, pp. 212 — 224. 
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(2120) Leon D. Hankoff: The Concept of Suicide in the Life and Works of Flavius Josephus 
(unpublished). 1974. (Available from the author af Misericordia Hospital, Bronx, New 
York). 

(2120a) Leon D. Hankoff: The Theme of Suicide in the Works of Flavius Josephus. In: Clio 
Medica 11, 1976, pp. 15—24. 

(2120b) Leon D. Hankoff: Flavius Josephus: First-century A.D. View of Suicide. In: New 
York State Journal of Medicine 77, 1977, pp. 1986 — 1992. 

(2120c) Leon D. Hankoff: Flavius Josephus: Suicide and Transition. In: New York State 
Journal of Medicine 79, 1979, pp. 937—942. 

(2120d) Sidney Goldstein: Suicide in Biblical, Exegetical and Rabbinical Literature. Diss., 
Yeshiva University, New York 1978. 

Leipoldt (2117), pp. 35—37, discusses superficially the suicide of Phasael 
(Ant. 14.367, 15. 12 — 13), the speeches favoring suicide by Eleazar at Masada 
(War 7. 320—388), and Josephus’ speech (War 3. 361—382) at Jotapata opposing 
suicide. While noting Josephus’ use of Plato and the Stoics, he concludes that 
though Josephus’ comrades took offense at his arguments, the majority of the 
Greeks judged differently, and that Josephus’ conclusions were far removed from 
the Jewish way. We may note, however, that Jewish thought agrees with Jo¬ 
sephus in strong opposition to suicide. The Talmud (Semahoth 2. 1) declares that 
no rites are to be performed in honor of one who has knowingly killed himself. 
Lieberman (2118), pp. 513 — 516, cites Genesis Rabbah 34. 13 and 'Avodah Zarah 
18a in stressing the strong Jewish opposition to suicide or to hastening one’s 
death. 

Daube (2119) cites War3. 371—374, where Josephus, in his speech against 
suicide at Jotapata, says that the soul is a deposit from G-d, to support his view 
that in the earlier Tannaitic period (the first two centuries) the liability of a 
depositee was limited to fraud and was not extended to negligence. But, we may 
comment, Daube himself acknowledges that at least his opening exhortation to 
guard the deposit, that is the soul, as if it were a sacred nature, involves more than 
abstention from fraud. 

Hankoff (2120), a psychiatrist, has a comprehensive summary of twenty- 
two committed or attempted suicides described by Josephus. He concludes 
that Josephus’ writings reflect his preoccupation, consciously and subcon¬ 
sciously, with and value judgments on suicide and show a clinician’s astuteness 
regarding all aspects of suicidal behavior and ideation. The Jotapata suicide 
pact, he says, contains a rebirth fantasy for Josephus, since the number of those 
in the cave at Jotapata with Josephus, forty, represents a new beginning in 
the Bible. Hankoff notes a parallel between the scene at Jotapata and the suicide 
of the old bandit (War 1.312 — 313, Ant. 14. 429 — 430) who killed his wife and 
children rather than allow them to slip through to the enemy; this, we may 
suggest, may be because the theme is typological and does not conform to actual 
facts. 

Hankoff (2120a) presents a systematic discussion, from a psychiatric point 
of view, of the twenty-three successful and four unsuccessful attempts at suicide 
recorded in Josephus. He notes the relative paucity of unsuccessful suicide 
attempts as compared with fatalities. He explains the relative paucity of suicides 
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by females as compared with modern statistics as due to the fact that women are 
seldom central characters in history as Josephus recorded it. 

Hankoff (2120b) notes that in Josephus suicide is a natural extension of 
defeat in battle. A variety of painful methods are used, though the weapon of war, 
the sword, is most often employed. We may comment that the reason for this 
presumably is that Josephus is a political and military historian and hence his 
suicides are generally those of political and military figures. Josephus, of course, 
as a good Jew, condemns suicide, as Hankoff notes; and even in the case of the 
heroes of Masada he himself does not express admiration for their suicide but 
rather attributes this feeling to the Roman soldiers. He remarks that Josephus’ 
detailed reporting of suicides was probably accurate to a considerable degree and 
enhanced by his own phobic concern for that fate. We may, however, suggest that 
inasmuch as Josephus himself refused to share the suicides of his men at Jotapata 
he may well have been unduly obsessed with guilt and may thus have devoted 
undue attention to suicides. 

Hankoff (2120c) deals with the mass suicides at Scythopolis (War 2. 
469—476), Jotapata (War 3. 340—391), and Masada (War 7. 304—401), noting the 
standardized plots in Josephus’ accounts. 

Goldstein (2120d), p. 77, presents a cursory analysis, from an Halakhic 
point of view, of Josephus’ references to the suicide at Masada. 


20.15: Treatment of Animals 

(2121) Samuel Belkin: The Alexandrian Source for Contra Apionem II. In: Jewish Quarterly 
Review 27, 1936—37, pp. 1—32. Rpt. in expanded form: The Alexandrian Halakah in 
Apologetic Literature of the First Century C.E. New York 1936. 

(2122) Steven Riskin: The Halakhah in Josephus as Reflected in Against Apion and The Life. 
Diss., M. A., Yeshiva University, New York 1970. 

Josephus (Against Apion 2. 213) writes that the Jew is forbidden to kill an 
animal which takes refuge in his house as a suppliant, but the Bible knows no such 
prohibition. Belkin (2121) cites a parallel in Philo’s Hypothetica 7. 9, which states 
that one should not destroy animals when they seek to take refuge in one’s house 
as suppliants. The parallel in language (Philo: iKEOtav . . . jtQOoqpEuyovxcov 
avaiQEtv; Josephus: iketeuovtcx jigoocpEuyet . . . avekEtv) is indeed striking, and 
suggests borrowing and not merely a case of humane treatment of animals, as 
Riskin (2122) argues. 

Josephus (Against Apion 2. 214) also declares that the law bids the Jew, even 
in an enemy’s country, to spare and not kill beasts employed in labor. Riskin, who 
notes that there is no such law in the Bible or Talmud, thinks that perhaps Jo¬ 
sephus deduced this from the prohibition against destroying the enemy’s fruit 
trees (Deuteronomy 20. 19); but we may suggest that what Josephus may have in 
mind is the law (Exodus 23. 4—5) that states that if one sees one’s enemy’s animal 
gone astray one should return it to him, and that similarly one should assist one’s 
enemy’s animal in distress. 
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Josephus’ statement (Against Apion 2. 271) that castration of an animal is a 
capital crime has no basis in the Bible, which merely forbids offering a castrated 
animal (Leviticus 22.24), or in the Talmud (Hagigah 14b), which forbids 
castration of animals in general. Riskin suggests that Josephus is merely 
emphasizing the severity of the crime, but we may suggest that inasmuch as the 
Bible does not specify the punishment, Josephus may reflect a tradition, earlier or 
divergent, that the proper punishment is death. 



21: Religious Movements: The Samaritans 


21.0: Religious Movements: the Samaritans: Josephus as a Source 

(2123) Leo A. Mayer: Bibliography of the Samaritans, ed. by Donald Broadribb (Supplements 
to Abr-Nahrain I, ed. by John Bowman). Leiden 1964. Revision of: Outline of a 
Bibliography of the Samaritans (in Hebrew). In: Erez-Israel 4, 1956, pp. 252—268. 

(2124) Louis H. Feldman: Selected Literature on the Samaritans (Ant. xviii. 29—30, 85—87, 
etc. Appendix F. In: Josephus, vol. 9, Jewish Antiquities, Books xviii—xx (Loeb 
Classical Library). London 1965. P. 565. 

(2125) Raphael Weiss, ed.: Select Bibliography on the Samaritans (in Hebrew). Jerusalem 
1969; 2nd ed., 1970; 3rd ed., 1974. 

(2125a) Sergio Noja: Contribution a la bibliographic des Samaritains. In: Annali dell’Istituto 
Orientale di Napoli 33, 1973, pp. 98—113. 

(2125b) Jean Margain: Elements de Bibliographie Samaritaine. In: Semitica 27, 1977, 
pp. 153-157. 

(2125c) Raphael Weiss: Supplements to the Samaritan Bibliography. In: Annali dell’Istituto 
Orientale di Napoli 35, 1975, pp. 265—273. 

(2125d) Menachem Mor: More Bibliography on the Samaritans (with Emphasis on Samaritan- 
ism and Christianity). In: Henoch 1, 1979, pp. 99—122. 

(2126) James A. Montgomery: The Samaritans: The Earliest Jewish Sect: Their History, 
Theology, and Literature. Philadelphia 1907; rpt. New York 1968. 

(2127) Warren J. Moulton: Samaritans. In: James Hastings, ed., Encyclopaedia of 
Religion and Ethics 11, 1920, pp. 161 — 167. 

(2128) Moses Gaster: The Samaritans: Their History, Doctrines, and Literature. London 
1925. 

(2129) Giuseppe Ricciotti: Storia d’Israele. 4th ed., Torino 1947. Trans, into French by 
Paul Auvray: Histoire d’lsrael. 2 vols. Paris 1939. Trans into English by Clement 
della Penta and Richard T. A. Murphy: The History of Israel. 2 vols. Milwaukee 
1955. Trans, into German by Konstanz Faschian: Geschichte Israels. Wien 1955. 
Trans, into Polish: Dzieje Izraela. Warsaw 1956. Trans into Spanish: Historia de Israel. 
Barcelona 1945. 

(2130) Abram Spiro: Samaritans, Tobiads, and Judaites in Pseudo-Philo. In: Proceedings of 
the American Academy for Jewish Research 20, 1951, pp. 279—355. 

(2131) Gustav Holscher: Josephus. In: August Pauly and Georg Wissowa, edd., Real- 
encyclopadie der klassischen Altertumswissenschaft 9, 1916, cols. 1934—2000. 

(2132) Louis H. Feldman: Prolegomenon. In reissue of: Montague R. James, The Biblical 
Antiquities of Philo. New York 1971. Pp. vii—clxix. 

(2133) Andre Parrot: Samarie; capitale du royaume d’lsrael (Cahiers d’archeologie biblique, 
no. 7). Neuchatel 1955. Trans, into English by Samuel H. Hooke: Samaria, the 
Capital of the Kingdom of Israel (Studies in Biblical Archaeology, no. 7). New York 
1955. 

(2134) John Bowman: Samaritanische Probleme. Studien zum Verhaltnis von Samaritaner- 
tum, Judentum und Urchristentum. Franz Delitzsch-Vorlesungen 1959. Stuttgart 1967. 
Trans, into English: Samaritan Problems. Pittsburgh 1975. 
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(2135) Peter R. Ackroyd: Exile and Restoration; a Study of Hebrew Thought of the Sixth 
Century B.C. London 1968. 

(2136) F. Zayadine: La Samarie hellenistique et romaine: In: Bible et Terre Sainte 121, 1970, 
pp. 3-5. 

(2137) Carolyn Osier and Ed. Rewolinski: Liber Antiquitatum Biblicarum Pseudo-Philo- 
nis: The Joshua Narrative xx—xxiv. In: New Testament Seminar of Prof. John Strug- 
nell, Harvard Divinity School, Cambridge, Mass. Fall 1971. No. 3. Unpublished. 

(2138) Morton Smith: Palestinian Parties and Politics That Shaped the Old Testament. New 
York 1971. 

(2139) Albrecht Alt: Die Rolle Samarias bei der Entstehung des Judentums. In: Festschrift 
Otto Proksch zum 60. Geburtstag. Leipzig 1934. Pp. 5—28. 

(2139a) Gerhard Kittel: Das Konnubium mit den Nichtjuden im antiken Judentum. In: For- 
schungen zur Judenfrage (Hamburg) 2, 1937, pp. 30—62. 

(2139b) Theodor H. Gaster: Samaritans. In: George A. Buttrick, ed., Interpreter’s Dic¬ 
tionary of the Bible 4, Nashville 1962, pp. 190 — 197. 

(2139c) Joachim Jeremias: Die Samaritaner. In his: Jerusalem zur Zeit Jesu, Kulturgeschicht- 
liche Untersuchung zur neutestamentlichen Zeitgeschichte. Leipzig 1923; 3rd ed., Got¬ 
tingen 1962. Trans, into French (based on 3rd ed.) by Jean LeMoyne: Jerusalem au 
temps de Jesus, recherches d’histoire economique et sociale pour la periode neotes- 
tamentaire. Paris 1967. Trans, into English (based on 3rd ed.) by F. H. and C. H. Cave: 
Jerusalem in the Time of Jesus; An Investigation into Economic and Social Conditions 
during the New Testament Period. Philadelphia 1969. 

(2139d) George E. Wright: Shechem: The Biography of a Biblical City. New York 1964; 
London 1965. 

(2139e) George E. Wright: The Samaritans at Shechem. In: Harvard Theological Review 55, 
1962, pp. 357-366. 

(2139f) John MacDonald: Samaritans: History: Until 1300. In: Encyclopaedia Judaica 14, 
1971, pp. 725 - 732. 

(2139g) Stanley J. Isser: The Dositheans: A Samaritan Sect in Late Antiquity (originally diss., 
Columbia University, New York 1973: The Samaritan Dositheans). Leiden 1976. 

(2139h) Alan D. Crown: The Samaritan Diaspora to the End of the Byzantine Era. In: Austra¬ 
lian Journal of Biblical Archaeology 2.3, 1974—75, pp. 107—123. 

(2139i) R. J. Coggins: Samaritans and Jews: The Origins of Samaritanism Reconsidered. Ox¬ 
ford 1975. 

(2139j) Aryeh Kasher: Some Suggestions and Comments Concerning Alexander Macedon’s 
Campaign in Palestine (in Hebrew). In: Beth Mikra 20, 1975, pp. 187—208. 

(2139k) John MacDonald: The Theology of the Samaritans. London 1964. 

(21391) Jacob Freudenthal: Hellenistische Studien; Alexander Polyhistor und die von ihm 
erhaltenen Reste jtidischer und samaritanischer Geschichtswerke. Heft I —II. Breslau 
(Jahresbericht des jiidisch-theologischen Seminars). 1874—1875. 

(2139m) Robert J. Bull: A Note on Theodotus’ Description of Shechem. In: Harvard 
Theological Review 60, 1967, pp. 221—228. 

(2139n) S. Lowy: The Principles of Samaritan Bible Exegesis (Studia Post-Biblica, 28). Leiden 
1977. 

(2139o) Hans G. Kippenberg and Gerd A. Wewers: Textbuch zur neutestamentlichen Zeit¬ 
geschichte (Grundrisse zum Neuen Testament. Das Neue Testament Deutsch. Ergan- 
zungsreihe, 8). Gottingen 1979. 

Mayer (2123) has an exhaustive bibliography, the second version of which 

contains extensive additions and revisions. 

I (2124) have a select bibliography focussing particularly on Josephus’ 

treatment of the Samaritans. 
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Weiss (2125) has a brief classified bibliography in mimeographed form 
prepared for students at the Hebrew University, Jerusalem. 

Noja (2125a) lists 171 items of bibliography, with brief appraisals, in the 
area of research pertaining to Samaritan studies. 

Margain (2125b) provides a supplement to Noja, especially for articles in 
French. 

Weiss (2125c) is a supplement to the bibliography of Mayer (2123) and 
Noja (2125a). 

Mor (2125d) complements, for the years 1974 — 1978, the bibliographies of 
Mayer (2123), Weiss (2125) (2125c), and Noja (2125a), and is especially useful 
for noting items omitted by his predecessors, particularly works written in 
Hebrew. Mor has a special section, with individual sub-topics, on items 
pertaining to the relationship between Samaritanism and early Christianity. 

Montgomery (2126), pp. 156 — 157, concludes that Josephus allows us to 
perceive the truth with regard to the Samaritans only through the contradictions 
in which he involves himself. 

Moulton (2127), especially pp. 161 — 164, has a good overall survey. 

Gaster (2128), noting that Josephus unreservedly expresses his antipathy 
to the Samaritans, nonetheless shows that many of the legendary elements in 
Josephus’ account find their source or parallel in the 'Asatir Mosheh’ ('Secrets 
of Moses’), a Midrashic-like Samaritan work. He argues that Josephus was fully 
acquainted with Samaritan history and traditions but controverts much in favor 
of the Jews. 

Ricciotti (2129) asserts that the evidence about the Samaritans in Josephus 
is very suspect and thinks that his source for some of it was an anti-Samaritan 
polemic. Thus he speaks of the obvious exaggeration in Josephus’ smug account 
of the capture of Samaria by John Hyrcanus. 

Spiro (2130), pp. 323—328, finds an anti-Samaritan bias even in Josephus’ 
account of the forefathers Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. He notices that Josephus, 
like Pseudo-Philo in his 'Biblical Antiquities’, manages to forget Abram’s stay at 
Shechem, forgets that Jacob built an altar there, omits Joseph’s burial there, and 
makes a number of adjustments in his account of Joshua, filling up the gaps 
with rhetoric. Accepting the view of Holscher (2131), he concludes (p. 355) 
that Josephus’ changes are due to the fact that his source was not the Bible or 
the Septuagint but a Hellenistic midrashic-like work which contained a bias 
against the Samaritans. We may comment that aside from the unlikelihood, as 
we have noted previously, that Josephus, who knew both Hebrew and Greek 
well, would not use the Hebrew and Greek Bibles, Pseudo-Philo agrees with 
Josephus in several of these omissions; and no one has suggested that Pseudo- 
Philo, who knew no Greek, resorted to such a Hellenistic midrash; there are, 
moreover, enough changes between his and Josephus’ version to indicate that he 
did not derive it from Josephus. As I (2132), pp. xxxiv—xxxvi, have noted, the 
argumentum ex silentio is dangerous. Arguing along Spiro’s grounds, we might 
ask whether Josephus is less anti-Samaritan than Pseudo-Philo’s 'Biblical Antiq¬ 
uities’ because the latter (18. 5, 32. 1—4) omits the fact that the planned 
sacrifice of Isaac took place in the land of Moriah (because, according to Spiro 
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[2130], the Samaritan text of Genesis 22. 2 reads ha-Mora’ah, which could have 
been an allusion to Morah, a place near Shechem), whereas Josephus (Ant. 1. 
224) mentions the name. We may ask whether the fact that the Septuagint renders 
ha-Moriah as iKfr]>a]v “lofty,” and the Vulgate renders it in terram visionis 
shows that they are engaging in anti-Samaritan polemic. 

Parrot (2133), pp. 95—119, has a survey of Samaria in the Hellenistic and 
Roman periods in the light of Josephus (of whom he is generally uncritical) and 
archaeology. 

Bowman (2134) describes the history of the Samaritans, their religious 
beliefs and ceremonies, and their relation to the Christians and the Dead Sea 
sect. He frequently refers to Josephus, though there is no extensive discussion of 
any particular passage. 

Ackroyd (2135) says that Josephus’ anti-Samaritan bias is due to his 
source, the Book of Chronicles. He concludes that at times Josephus oversim¬ 
plifies, at other times elaborates, possibly on the basis of additional material but 
possibly imaginatively. 

Zayadine (2136) has a brief historical survey. 

Osier and Rewolinski (2137) contrast the tendentious altering of events 
(reflecting doctrinal considerations) in Pseudo-Philo’s 'Biblical Antiquities’ with 
the rather rigorous adherence to the Biblical account in Josephus, who has no 
theological motives. 

Smith (2138), pp. 182 — 190, concludes that Josephus is practically 
worthless with regard to Samaritan affairs in the period from Nehemiah to 
Antiochus Ephiphanes, since he projects onto earlier periods the hostilities 
against the Samaritans of his own day and merely repeats Biblical polemic. 
Josephus contradicts himself (Ant. 11.340) when he calls the Samaritans apostate 
Jews. Family alliances between the Jerusalem high priests and the Samaritan 
rulers, says Smith, helped Josephus to confuse the situation under Artaxerxes I 
with that under Artaxerxes HE Josephus knew nothing of Samaria’s resettlement 
in the late fourth century, when, according to archaeological remains, the city 
was built. Smith is highly critical, pp. 193 — 201, of Alt’s (2139) theory of the 
origin of the Samaritans. 

Kittel (2139a) concludes that Josephus’ account (Ant. 11. 304—312) 
concerning intermarriage with the Samaritans is historical and chronological, 
though not quite lucid. 

Gaster (2139b) is suspicious with regard to the validity of Josephus’ 
account of the Samaritan temple (Ant. 11. 321—328). He suggests that Josephus 
grotesquely patched together his story by fusing a Jewish and a Samaritan 
tradition. 

Jeremias (2139c) deals briefly with Josephus’ contemptuous references to 
the Samaritans. 

Wright (2139d), pp. 175—181, in a slightly revised version of his article 
(2139e), deals with the reason for the Samaritan construction of Shechem. 

MacDonald (2139f) discusses, without drawing conclusions, Josephus’ 
reports concerning the Samaritans as contrasted with those in the Samaritan 
Chronicle IE 
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Isser (2139g), pp. 5 —11, discusses Josephus as a source for the Samaritans. 
Commenting on Antiquities 13. 74—79, he concludes that, despite its historical 
possibility, the dispute involving Ptolemy Philometor in Josephus smacks of 
propaganda and literary motif. The names Sabbaeus and Theodosius-Dositheus 
could be anachronistic. Josephus, says Isser, wrote “Theodosius”, not “Dosi- 
theus”, and never implied that these men were anything but representatives of 
the Samaritans in Alexandria. The passage, he concludes, is ineffective for any 
kind of historical proof and even worse for evidence of a Dosithean Samaritan 
sect. 

Crown (2139h) notes that Josephus is the first non-Samaritan source for 
the Samaritan Diaspora (Ant. 11. 321—326, 340 — 346). 

Coggins (2139i), pp. 99 — 100, comments that the discovery of the Samaria 
papyri removes only one of the difficulties in Josephus’ account (the fact that 
there was more than one governor of Samaria named Sanballat), but that the 
other unhistorical features remain. He admits that on archaeological grounds it 
is likely that the temple on Mount Gerizim was built at about the time that 
Josephus implies. On the whole, however, Josephus’ version tells us more about 
the anti-Samaritan feeling of his own time than it does about the history of the 
fourth century B.C.E. Adopting an 'even-handed’ approach toward the Jews 
and the Samaritans, Coggins says that insofar as Josephus’ work was addressed 
to a Jewish audience, the repudiation of the Samaritans may well have been one 
of the purposes of his writing. Coggins objects to the concept of a sudden 
schism between the Jews and the Samaritans: rather he speaks of a deterioration 
in relations between the two groups, the decisive time being the period between 
the third century B.C.E. and the beginning of the Christian Era. 

Kasher (2139j) remarks that careful comparison of Josephus’ evidence and 
the Biblical tradition about the quarrel between the Jews and the Samaritans 
indicates two different versions. Since the discoveries of the Samaria papyri at 
the Wadi Daliah prove the existence of another Sanballat, in addition to the one 
mentioned in the Bible, Josephus’ testimony deserves a new treatment. Kasher 
concludes that the most important fact leading the Samaritans to rebel was the 
turn in Alexander’s relations with the Jews. He adds that some border districts 
were annexed to Judaea as a result of the suppression of the Samaritan rebellion. 

MacDonald (2139k), pp. 24—25, discusses Josephus as a historical source 
for the Samaritans. In particular, he comments (p. 365) on the Samaritan belief 
in Taheb, who will bring to light again the sanctuary originally erected on 
Mount Gerizim (cf. Ant. 18. 85—89). 

Because Theodotus’ poem was entitled Ilepi Toubaitov, Freudenthal 
(21391) doubts that the author was a Samaritan, since, he argues, no Samaritan 
could call himself a Jew. Yet, says Bull (2139m), this is precisely what the 
Samaritans did on occasions when it was politically expedient to do so. Thus, as 
Josephus (Ant. 11. 340—344) reports, when the Samaritans saw that Alexander 
had honored the Jews, they decided to profess themselves Jews. We may reply 
that no one will doubt that when it was a matter of expediency, Samaritans, as 
indeed most other groups under similar circumstances, did so. When, however, 
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it was not a matter of expediency, as indeed it was not here, would a poet, as in 
this case, do so? 

Lowy (2139n), p. 482, compares Josephus’ theology, especially the belief 
in divine providence, and exegesis with those of the Samaritans. He notes that 
there is a fairly close similarity between the reasons for the commandments 
given by the Samaritan exegetes and those given by the rabbis, whereas 
Hellenistic writers, such as Josephus, like the pagan Greeks, remove the divine 
element from history. Josephus, he (p. 493) says, prefers to moralize with a 
view to the edification of men; hence he concentrates on civil laws, which do 
not require rationalization: his method would thus be totally alien to the 
Samaritans. 

Kippenberg and Wewers (2139o), in the second part of their anthology of 
texts translated into German (with brief introductions), deal with the Samaritans, 
the Gerizim cult, the liturgies, the eschatological concepts, and the relation to 
Gnosticism and to the rabbinic tradition. 


21.1: The Origin of the Samaritans 

(2140) James A. Montgomery: The Samaritans: The Earliest Jewish Sect: Their History, 
Theology and Literature. Philadelphia 1907; rpt. New York 1968. 

(2141) Ralph Marcus: Josephus on the Samaritan Schism (Ant. xi. 297—347). Appendix B. 
In: Josephus, vol. 6, Jewish Antiquities, Books IX—XI (Loeb Classical Library). 
Cambridge, Mass. 1937. Pp. 498 — 511. 

(2142) Adolphe (Adolf) Buchler (— Buchler); La relation de Josephe concernant 
Alexandre le Grand. In: Revue des Etudes juives 36, 1898, pp. 1—26. 

(2143) Moses H. Segal: The Marriage of the Son of the High Priest with the Daughter of 
Sanballat and the Building of the Temple of Gerizim (in Hebrew). In: Moses D. 
(Umberto) Cassuto, Joseph Klausner, Joshua Gutmann, edd., Simcha Assaf 
Anniversary Vol. Jerusalem 1952—53. Pp. 404 — 414. 

(2144) Harold H. Rowley: Sanballat and the Samaritan Temple. In: Bulletin of the John 
Rylands Library 38, 1955—56, pp. 166 — 198. Rpt. in: Harold H. Rowley, Men of 
G-d. London 1963. Pp. 246—276. 

(2145) George Ernest Wright: The Samaritans at Shechem. In: Harvard Theological 
Review 55, 1962, pp. 357—366. 

(2146) Frank M. Cross: The Discovery of the Samaria Papyri. In: Biblical Archaeologist 
26, 1963, pp. 110-121. 

(2147) Frank M. Cross: Aspects of Samaritan and Jewish History in Late Persian and 
Hellenistic Times. In: Harvard Theological Review 59, 1966, pp. 201—211. 

(2148) Peter R. Ackroyd: Israel under Babylon and Persia (New Clarendon Bible, Old 
Testament, 4). London 1970. 

(2149) Ian H. Eybers: Relations between Jews and Samaritans in the Persian Period. In: 

Ou-Testamentiese Werkgemeenskap van Suid-Afrika 9, 1966, pp. 72—89. 

(2150) Jacob Liver: Sanballat (in Hebrew). In: Encyclopedia Mikrait 5, 1968, pp. 
1057-1061. 

(2151) Matthias Delcor: Vom Sichem der hellenistischen Epoche zum Sychar des Neuen 
Testaments. In: Zeitschrift des deutschen Palastina-Vereins 78, 1962, pp. 34—48. 
(2152) James D. Purvis: The Samaritan Pentateuch and the Origin of the Samaritan Sect. 
Cambridge, Mass. 1968. 
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(2153) Haim (— Hugo) D. Mantel: The Secession of the Samaritans (in Hebrew). In: Bar- 
Ilan 7-8, 1969-70, pp. 162-177. 

(2154) Hans G. Kippenberg: Garizim und Synagoge. Traditionsgeschichtliche Untersu- 
chungen zur samaritanischen Religion der aramaischen Periode. Diss., Gottingen 
1968—69. Publ. (Religionsgeschichtliche Versuche und Vorarbeiten, vol. 30): Berlin 
1971. 

(2154a) J. G. Vink: The Samaritan Schism. In his: The Date and Origin of the Priestly Code in 
the Old Testament. In: J. G. Vink et al., edd.: The Priestly Code and Seven Other 
Studies. Leiden 1969. Pp. 51 — 57. 

(2154b) Sigmund Mowinckel: Studien zu dem Buche Ezra-Nehemia, 3 vols. (Die 
Nehemia-Denkschrift) (Skrifter utgitt av det Norske Videnskaps-Akademi i Oslo, 
New Series, 3 and 5). Oslo 1964. 

The Bible (II Kings 17. 24 ff.) declares that the Samaritans arose from the 
mixture of peoples brought to Samaria by the Assyrians when they conquered 
the ten tribes in 722/721, and this view is adopted by Josephus (Ant. 9. 
288—291). The Samaritans themselves claim direct descent from the tribes of 
Ephraim and Manasseh and trace the schism with the Israelites to the time when 
the high priest Eli moved from Shechem to Shiloh. For practical purposes, 
however, the schism dates, according to the Bible, from the time when the 
Samaritans (ca. 430 B.C.E.) opposed Nehemiah’s fortification of Jerusalem. 
Josephus (Ant. 11,297—347) dates this schism, in effect, from the creation of the 
Samaritan temple on Mount Gerizim in 332 B.C.E., when Alexander conquered 
Palestine. 

The date of the origin of the Samaritans has been the subject of much con¬ 
troversy, as we see from the surveys of Montgomery (2140), pp. 66 — 69, and 
of Marcus (2141), the latter of whom, through effective use of the Elephantine 
papyri, upholds a Scriptural date (ca. 430 B.C.E.) against Josephus. 

A key point in the dispute, the identity of Sanballat, the governor of 
Samaria at the time of the schism, has now been illuminated by papyrological 
discoveries. The problem is that the Bible mentions Sanballat as a governor of 
Samaria ca. 445 B.C.E. at the time of Nehemiah, whereas Josephus tells a 
similar story but places Sanballat in the reign of Darius III and Alexander the 
Great a century later. 

Buchler (2142) divides Josephus’ account of Sanballat into three layers, 
the first of Samaritan origin, the second of Jewish propagandist origin, and the 
third of Jewish anti-Samaritan origin. 

Segal (2143) agrees with this analysis, remarking that only a Samaritan 
could have remembered that Sanballat was governor of Samaria and could have 
recalled the name of his daughter. The omission of any reference to Nehemiah 
supports this theory, he claims. We may object that such a vivisection of 
Josephus is hardly as likely as the view that Josephus had a single source, which 
was more balanced than either Buchler or Segal will admit. 

Rowley (2144) rejects the view that there were two Sanballats; but we may 
note that Josephus himself has two Sanballats, one of whom he calls Sambabas, 
who was the eparch of the Samaritans to whom the Persian king Darius wrote 
(Ant. 11. 118), and the other of whom he calls Sanaballetes, who was satrap of 
Samaria (Ant. 11. 302). 
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Wright (2145) argues that there were two Sanballats, the second, through 
the practice of papponymy (naming a child after a grandfather), having been 
named after the first. He claims that archaeological observations show a sudden 
rebuilding of Shechem (Samaria) at the very time when Josephus asserts that the 
Samaritan temple was erected. 

Wright’s position was dramatically confirmed by Cross’ (2146) (2147) 
announcement of the discovery of papyri at Samaria, establishing the historicity 
of a second Sanballat (besides the one who was Nehemiah’s contemporary). The 
papyri and coins can be dated from 375 to 335 B.C.E.; and the papyri refer to 
Hananiah the son of Sanballat as governor of Samaria in 354 B.C.E. They, 
therefore, confirm that there was a Sanballat who was governor of Samaria 
between 400 and 360 B.C.E., roughly a generation before the dates of the 
Sanballat mentioned by Josephus. We may now assert that there were, indeed, 
three Sanballats who were governors of Samaria, that the governorship was thus 
hereditary, and that Josephus confused Sanballat I and III, just as he confused 
Jaddus the high priest under Darius II (Nehemiah 12. 22) with Jaddus the high 
priest in the time of Darius III. 

Ackroyd (2148) follows Cross in declaring that it is probable that there 
were three Sanballats. He adds that it is very uncertain how far we should regard 
Josephus’ account of Johanan and Bagoas as historical; it may be a rather 
garbled narrative and may not belong to these personages at all. 

Eybers (2149) and Liver (2150), commenting on Cross’ discovery, suggest 
that Josephus knew a tradition which associated the building of the temple of 
Gerizim with a Samaritan governor called Sanballat but that he erred in making 
him a contemporary of Alexander and in ascribing events from Nehemiah’s 
contemporary to him. We may reply that Josephus has two Sanballats, as we 
have noted, and that the papyri have added a third; hence it is not far-fetched to 
presuppose a fourth at the time of Alexander, presumably from the same family. 

Delcor (2151) says simply that Josephus’ account is not credible, 
primarily because Sanballat was a contemporary of Nehemiah (Nehemiah 6. 1), 
whereas he makes him a contemporary of Alexander (Ant. 11. 302ff.). 

Eybers (2149), arguing on the basis of the recently discovered Samaria 
Papyri, concludes that no final schism had taken place by 400, and that the split 
must be regarded as a gradual process which developed after 400. We may 
comment that there is no evidence connecting the building of the Samaritan 
temple with the Sanballat of the papyri, the name being common in the family 
generation after generation. 

Purvis (2152), pp. 99—105, notes that the claim that a Samaritan schism 
occurred in the Persian period as a result of the incident recounted in Nehemiah 
13 rests solely on the assumption that Josephus’ account (Ant. 11. 302—325) 
transfers the story of Sanballat to the period of Alexander. Josephus, says 
Purvis, thus used the person of Sanballat to connect the Persian and Greek 
periods. He suggests that Josephus used a Samaritan source for at least part of 
his account of the construction of the Samaritan temple. 

Inasmuch as Cross (2147) cites evidence of contacts between Jews and 
Samaritans as late as the beginning of the first century B.C.E., Mantel (2153), 
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noting that these contacts involved Scriptural texts, variant readings and 
spellings, though not the Oral Law, concludes that while the 'Community of 
Exile’, the predecessors of the Pharisees, broke with the high priests (with 
whom the Samaritans were aligned) in the early days of the Second Temple over 
the question of the Oral Law, the split between the Sadducees and the 
Samaritans did not occur until John Hyrcanus’ conquest of Shechem. One 
would think that the building of a temple on Mount Gerizim would be the final 
stroke severing relations, but, as Mantel well notes, in the second century 
B.C.E. Ben Sira speaks of them not as a separate people but as refusing reunion 
with their brethren by foolishly and stubbornly rejecting the Oral Law. Yet, we 
may comment, the fact that the Talmud can still discuss the degree to which 
priests who had officiated at Leontopolis in Egypt (Mishnah, Menahoth 13. 10) 
are ineligible to officiate in Jerusalem and the degree to which Samaritans may 
be regarded as Jews shows that the split was hardly complete and final even for 
the Pharisees. That the Sadducees and the Samaritans were aligned seems, we 
may comment, likely enough in view of their negative attitude toward the Oral 
Law; and the fact that there are a number of similarities between the Samaritan 
Pentateuch and the Septuagint which, according to tradition, was done by 
priests from Jerusalem, indicates a tie. But in view of the bitter feelings toward 
the Sadducees on the part of both Josephus and especially the rabbis, we would 
expect an accusation that the two groups were or are aligned; and there is no 
such hint. The Samaritans themselves, in their fullest history (Chronicle II = 
Sefer ha-Yamim), say that at the time of John Hyrcanus, there were three parties 
— the Pharisees, the Sadducees, and the Hasidim (whom they identify with 
themselves) — and that the Hasidim joined with the Sadducees against the Phari¬ 
sees; but even this, if historical, may have been an alliance of convenience rather 
than of ideology. As to agreements between the Samaritan Pentateuch and the 
Septuagint, these correspondences are hardly systematic and, in any case, may 
reflect common traditions; certainly the rabbis, who bitterly attack the 
Septuagint in the tractate Soferim (1. 7), make no mention of such an alliance of 
the translators and the Samaritans. 

Kippenberg (2154), through an analysis of Josephus (Ant. 11. 302—347), 
argues that the rivalry between Samaria and Judah in the sixth and fifth centuries 
B.C.E. was not political but rather due to the differences in the Jerusalem 
priesthood. If so, he says, there may be a parallel to the circumstances 
surrounding the founding of the Qumran sect, which similarly disagreed with 
the Jerusalem priesthood with regard to sacrifices and may have founded their 
headquarters near the Dead Sea in a move of secession. 

Vink (2154a), pp. 51 — 57, argues that we should discard the Hellenistic 
chronology, since it is polemical and biased, in Josephus’ account (Ant. 11. 
297—347) of the origin of the Samaritan schism. We can, however, retain the 
historical nucleus, notably Sanballat’s request to Darius II. As for the deduction 
of Mowinckel (2154b), made from Josephus, that Darius II gave royal 
permission to build a Samaritan temple, it is highly unlikely that there is any 
historicity in the elaboration of Nehemiah 13.28. 
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21.2: The Building of the Samaritan Temple 

(2155) Laurence E. Browne: Ezekiel and Alexander. London 1952. 

(2156) Moses H. Segal: The Marriage of the Son of the High Priest with the Daughter of 
Sanballat and the Building of the Temple of Gerizim (in Hebrew). In: Joshua 
Gutmann, Moses D. (Umberto) Cassuto, Joseph Klausner, edd., Simcha Assaf 
Anniversary Volume. Jerusalem 1952 — 53. Pp. 404 — 414. 

(2157) Harold H. Rowley: Sanballat and the Samaritan Temple. In: Bulletin of the John 
Rylands Library 38, 1955—56, pp. 166—198. Reprinted in his: Men of G-d. London 
1963. Pp. 246-276. 

(2158) Jacob Liver: Sanballat (in Hebrew). In: Encyclopaedia Mikrait 5, 1968, pp. 
1057-1061. 

(2159) Andre Parrot: Samarie; capitale du royaume d’Israel (Cahiers d’archeologie 
biblique, no. 7). Neuchatel 1955. Trans, into English by Samuel H. Hooke: 
Samaria, the Capital of the Kingdom of Israel (Studies in Biblical Archaeology, no. 7). 
New York 1955. 
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(2161) Elias Bikerman: Un document relatif a la persecution d’Antiochos IV Epiphane. In: 
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Hellenistic Times. In: Harvard Theological Review 59, 1966, pp. 201—211. 

(2163) Paul W. Lapp: The Second and Third Campaigns at 'Araq el-Emir. In: Bulletin of 
the American Schools of Oriental Research 171, 1963, pp. 8—39. 

(2164) Howard C. Kee: Tell-er-Ras and the Samaritan Temple. In: New Testament Studies 
13, 1966-67, pp. 401-402. 

(2165) John Bowman: La Genealogioj de la Cefpastroj en la Hebrea kaj la Samariana Tradic- 
joj. In: Biblia Revuo 5, 1966, pp. 1 — 16. 

(2165a) George E. Wright: Shechem: The Biography of a Biblical City. New York 1964; 
London 1965. 

(2165b) Menahem Haran: Temples and Temple-Service in Ancient Israel: An Inquiry into the 
Character of Cult Phenomena and the Historical Setting of the Priestly School. 
Oxford 1978. 

(2165c) Edward F. Campbell: Jewish Shrines of the Hellenistic and Persian Periods. In: 
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Mass. 1979. Pp. 159-167. 

Browne (2155), without examining the reliability of Josephus’ account, 
accepts it as giving an accurate indication of the date (332 B.C.E.) of the 
building of the Samaritan temple, ascribes the Book of Ezekiel to this period, 
and, in a classic case of circular reasoning, proceeds with Ezekiel’s help to 
reconstruct the sequence of events from Josephus’ account. 

Segal (2156), indulging in mere conjecture, accepts Josephus’ statement as 
to the date when but not as to the manner how the Samaritan temple was built. 
He conjectures that the Samaritans built it not with Alexander’s permission but 
through taking advantage of the decline of Persian power, that it might have 
been constructed not by Sanballat but by his descendants, and that the priests 
might have been descendants of Manasseh. 

Rowley (2157) thinks that it is highly improbable that if Sanballat did not 
revolt from Darius and transfer his allegiance to Alexander until after the siege 
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of Tyre had begun and that if authority to build the Samaritan temple had not 
been obtained until after this, the temple could have been built within nine 
months after the beginning of the siege of Tyre. Similar doubts are raised by 
Liver (2158). Rowley concludes that the erection of the temple and the Samaritan 
schism are two separate and unrelated questions; but, we may reply, all the 
sources, Samaritan and Jewish, do connect them. 

Parrot (2159) suggests that the Samaritan temple was built in the reign of 
Artaxerxes II (405 — 358 B.C.E.), presumably because he thinks that the 
measures of Ezra and Nehemiah facilitated the institution of a rival cult among 
the mixed population of Samaria. 

Delcor (2160) says that the expression ot ev Zndpoiq 2t6u)Vtoi (Ant. 11. 
344) refers not to the Samaritans, as Bikerman (2161) has declared, but to a 
colony of Hellenized Phoenician Sidonians, and points to an inscription 
referring to Sidonians of Marissa. He cites a parallel expression in Life 54: ot ev 
’EKfkxxdvoig Ba|3ukumoi ’Ioubaiot. We may comment that in the context the 
Samaritans, who are speaking, are denying that they are Jews but declaring that 
they are Hebrews, presumably a more ancient term, and acknowledging that 
they are termed (Hellenized) Sidonians, a reference which is corroborated by 
archaeological discoveries. 

Cross (2162) notes that the Hellenistic era added at least three and perhaps 
four rival cults to the Temple in Jerusalem: the Samaritans on Mount Gerizim, 
the Temple of Onias at Leontopolis, the temple at 'Araq el-’Emir in Transjordan 
built by Hyrcanus of the Tobiad family and described by Lapp (2163), and the 
sacrificial cult conducted by the Dead Sea sect. The last is questionable, though 
the Essenes were disgruntled with the Temple (Ant. 18. 19). It seems easier to 
find a common denominator in the rise of these sects, namely dissatisfaction 
with the Jerusalem priesthood, than to presuppose four separate causes; but the 
building of the Samaritan temple precedes the other events by two centuries. 

Kee (2164) describes the discovery, under the ruins of the Hadrianic temple 
of Zeus at Mount Gerizim, of remains of what seems to belong to a fourth- 
century Samaritan temple; if so, this would presumably be the Samaritan temple 
authorized by Alexander as reported by Josephus (Ant. 11. 31 Off.). 

I have not seen Bowman’s (2165) account of the genealogies of the high 
priests in the Jewish (I Chronicles 5. 27—41, Ezra 7. 1—5, Nehemiah 11. 11, 
and Josephus) and Samaritan traditions. 

Wright (2165a), pp. 175 — 181, commenting on Antiquities 11. 302 ff., 
accepts the substantial reliability of Josephus’ first source about the Samaritans, 
namely the story of the founding of the temple on Mount Gerizim by 
permission of Alexander. As for the objections of Rowley (2157) that there was 
no time to erect the Temple in the nine months between the time that Alexander 
gave his permission and the time of Sanballat’s death in Josephus’ account, 
Wright suggests that the Temple might have been virtually complete before 
Alexander’s appearance in Tyre. Yet, he concludes, it must be granted that 
Josephus has confused events in two centuries. 

Haran (2165b), pp. 47—48, argues that the discovery of the Wadi Daliyeh 
Papyri dealing with the Samaritans has led us to conclude that we can rely on 
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Josephus’ statements so far as the Samaritan temple is concerned (Ant. 11. 
302-303 and 11. 306-347). 

Campbell (2165c), pp. 160 — 161, on the basis of Josephus (Ant. 13. 73 and 
256), compares the Samaritan temple with the Temple in Jerusalem and 
concludes that the Samaritans were less heretical than is often claimed. 


21.3: Events in the History of the Samaritans 

(2166) John W. Crowfoot, Kathleen M. Kenyon, Eleazar [Eliezer] L. Sukenik: The 
Buildings at Samaria. London 1942. 

(2167) Johannes Irmscher: Zum AidTayixa Kaiaapog von Nazareth. In: Zeitschrift fiir die 
neutestamentliche Wissenschaft 42, 1949, pp. 172 — 184. 
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(Josephus, AJ XII, §§ 258—264). In: Annual of the Swedish Theological Institute 8, 
1970-71, pp. 131-183. 

(2170e) Alan D. Crown: The Samaritan Diaspora to the End of the Byzantine Era. In: 

Australian Journal of Biblical Archaeology 2.3, 1974—1975, pp. 107—123. 

(2170f) Karl Jaros: Sichem: Eine archaologische und religionsgeschichtliche Studie mit 
besonderer Berucksichtigung von Jos 24 (Orbis biblicus et orientalis, 11). Freiburg 
1976. 

(2170g) Karl Jaros and Brigitte Deckert: Studien zur Sichem-Area (Orbis biblicus et 
orientalis, 11a). Freiburg 1977. 
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Crowfoot-Kenyon-Sukenik (2166), noting the evidence of archaeology, 
conclude that Josephus (Ant. 13. 281) is exaggerating when he says that when 
Samaria was destroyed by John Hyrcanus no trace was left of the city. Josephus 
(ibid.) has been misinterpreted to mean that Hyrcanus destroyed the city by 
turning on streams of water, whereas actually his meaning is that winter rains 
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washed out the filling behind the walls. They also note that the evidence of 
archaeology confirms Josephus’ statement (Ant. 13. 276—281, War 1. 64—65) 
that Samaria was starved out by Hyrcanus’ generals, his sons Antigonus and 
Aristobulus, rather than taken by assault, since the breeches in the wall are not 
the result of military operations. 

Irmscher (2167) suggests that the measures pertaining to violators of 
burials noted in an inscription were motivated by the incident related in Antiq¬ 
uities 18. 29—30 telling how the Samaritans scattered human bones in the 
porticoes of the Temple in Jerusalem. 

Meeks (2168), pp. 248—250, attempting to examine Samaritan traditions in 
Josephus’ account (Ant. 18. 85—87) of the Samaritan prophet who promised to 
reveal the sacred vessels buried by Moses on Mount Gerizim, concludes that the 
connection of Moses with first-century eschatological hopes is unclear, as is the 
connection of the Samaritan in the story with traditions of Moses. Meeks finds 
it difficult to see how the tradition could have arisen that Moses hid the vessels 
on Gerizim. 

Collins (2169) concludes that Josephus’ account (Ant. 18. 85 — 87) of the 
hidden vessels shows that by this time (the procuratorship of Pontius Pilate), the 
Samaritans had developed an eschatology. She suggests that the function of 
restoring the hidden vessels was assimilated by the Samaritans to Moses from the 
Elijah typology and that the function of concealing the vessels was drawn from 
the Jeremiah typology as found in the Apocrypha, the Pseudepigrapha, and the 
rabbinic tradition. This Samaritan tradition was countered by the rabbis (Genesis 
Rabbah 81.4) and Pseudo-Philo (25. 10) by a tradition of hidden idols on Gerizim. 
We may suggest that Pilate’s ruthless treatment of the multitude gathered round 
the Samaritan leader indicates that Pilate regarded him as a Messianic figure 
who would, in accordance with the prevalent view of the Messiah at that time, 
lead a political movement for independence. 

Zeron (2170) objects that there is no basis in Pseudo-Philo (48) for the 
identification of Phinehas and Elijah. He suggests that the hidden vessels of the 
Samaritans may be referred to in Pseudo-Philo 35. 9. 

Cross (2170a), co-ordinating new papyrological finds with Josephus (Ant. 
11. 297—345), concludes that the papyri establish a second Sanballat in the early 
fourth century and a third Sanballat in the period of Alexander. On the other 
hand, Josephus is not wholly vindicated, since it is clear that he identified the 
Biblical Sanballat and Sanballat III, jumping from the fifth to the late fourth 
century B.C.E. 

Cross (2170b), on the basis of his discovery in 1962 of the fourth-century 
B.C.E. papyri in Samaria, reconstructs, in co-ordination with Josephus, the se¬ 
quence of governors in Samaria and gives a sketch of the era of the restoration. 
The sequence of Sanballatids confirms that two generations are missing in the 
Biblical genealogy of the Jewish high priests. This lacuna in the fourth century is 
supplied by Josephus (Ant. 11. 302 — 347). The assumption that Josephus 
confused Bagoas the general with the Bagoas of the Aramaic papyri, the 
successor to Nehemiah, as governor of Judah, is unfounded. The Sanballat of 
Josephus proves to be Sanballat III, the contemporary of Darius III and 
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Alexander. Josephus, moreover, is probably correct in stating that the Israelites 
in Samaria frequently intermarried with the high-priestly family in Jerusalem. 
Finally, Cross notes the frequency of papponymy, with the name Tobiah 
recurring nine times, Sanballat six times, Yohanan seven times, and Amminadab 
six times. We may, however, comment that recurrence of a name is not 
necessarily an indication of a person being named after a grandfather, any more 
than the frequent recurrence of a name today would necessarily indicate such a 
relationship. 

Vink (2170c), pp. 50—51, concludes that if we rely upon Josephus alone, 
we are led to believe that the Bagoas of the temple conflict was the famous 
military commander of Artaxerxes III (350—338 B.C.E.). But this possibility, 
already tenuous in itself, is ruled out by the Elephantine papyri, in which 
Johanan and Bagoas are mentioned together. 

Schalit (2170d), commenting on Antiquities 12. 258—264, emphasizes 
that the Samaritans insisted that there was no connection between their Sabbath 
and the Jewish Sabbath. He explains their choice of Zeus Hellenios as the god of 
Mount Gerizim on the ground that Zeus was a god of rain. 

Crown (2170e) concludes that Josephus may be correct in reporting 
Alexander’s meetings with the Jews and the Samaritans. 

Jaros (2170f), pp. 105 — 106, cites, with little comment, Antiquities 11. 340 
in concluding that Sichem at the time of Alexander was the chief city of the 
Samaritans. He also cites Antiquities 13. 255—256 on the destruction of Sichem 
by Hyrcanus. 

Jaros and Deckert (2170g), pp. 43—46, after giving a brief summary of 
the history of Sichem in the Hellenistic period, conclude that the separation of 
the Samaritans and the Jews occurred in Maccabean days and was completed by 
Hyrcanus. 

Negev (2170h) has a systematic survey of the history of Samaria in the 
light of the principal archaeological discoveries. 

Rabinowitz (2170i), conjecturing on the identity of the Demetrius 
mentioned in 4QpNah3 —41:1 —2, says that the only central Palestinian city 
mentioned in our sources in the time of any Demetrius is Samaria, which was 
demolished by John Hyrcanus in 107 B.C.E. (Ant. 13. 280—281). 
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Preisker (2171), pp. 254—260, has a brief survey of Jewish splinter 
groups, especially the Essenes and the Zealots. 

Katz (2172) postulates a connection between the Sadducees and the 
Zealots, identifying the Sadducees as disciples of Saddok (Ant. 18. 4), one of the 
founders of the Fourth Philosophy. We may comment, however, that the 
Sadducees are mentioned by Josephus as existing long before the period of this 
Saddok, who lived at the beginning of the first century. The name of the Sad¬ 
ducees, we may add, is connected either with Zadok, the disciple of Antigonus 
of Sokho (Avoth de-Rabbi Nathan 5) or, more probably, with Zadok the high 
priest in the days of David (II Samuel 8. 17). Katz identifies the Talmud’s 
Boethusians with the Essenes; but it is quite clear that the terms Boethusians and 
Sadducees are used interchangeably in the Talmud and that, at best, the 
Boethusians were a branch of the Sadducees, as Ginzberg (2173) and Schurer 
(2174), pp. 478—479, contend. 

Bonsirven (2175) is antiquated and has an unfair, condescending view of 
rabbinic Judaism. He regards Josephus’ account as distorted by his apologetic 
concern for his Greco-Roman readers. 

In the light of rabbinic works, the Apocrypha, and the Dead Sea Scrolls, 
Marcus (2176) plausibly suggests that in place of Josephus’ scheme (Ant. 18. 
11—25) of four sharply-defined sects, a more fluid scheme, highlighting, in 
particular, the close relationship of the Essenes and the apocalyptic Pharisees, be 
presented as follows: extreme right — Sadducees; center — Pharisees (right 
wing: Shammaites; middle: Hillelites; left: Apocalyptic Pharisees; unclassified: 
'Am Ha-arez); left of center — Essenes and Gnostics; extreme left — Zealots. If 
we adopt such a scheme we may add to the left of center the Dead Sea Sect(s) 
and to the extreme left the Sicarii. Even such a picture is hardly complete, 
since the Jerusalem Talmud (Sanhedrin 10. 6. 29c) speaks of twenty-four 
sects of heretics. Moreover, it is not clear whether Marcus is referring to 
the political or religious right and left. If he is looking at the parties from 
the religious point of view, groups such as the Zealots are extremely 'con¬ 
servative’; if from a political point of view, in terms of their attitude toward 
revolution, groups such as the Essenes are extremely 'conservative’. 

Moehring (2177) discusses the novelistic-erotic elements in Josephus’ 
descriptions of the sects (War 2. 119—166, Ant. 18. 11—25). While he does not 
prove that these elements are Josephus’ own invention, since they may have been 
found in Josephus’ sources, he does make a prima facie case, inasmuch as similar 
novelistic-erotic elements can be found throughout Josephus’ rehandling of the 
Bible, Herod, the persecution of the Jews in Rome (Ant. 18. 66—84), etc. 

Tricot (2178) (2179) presents brief, general surveys of the sects. He 
concludes that Josephus does not exaggerate when he declares that in his time 
the Pharisees had the favor and esteem of the masses; but recent scholarship, we 
may note, has cast considerable doubt on this conception of a 'normative’ 
Judaism. He notes that Josephus does not hide his favoritism for the Pharisees 
against the Sadducees, and that hence he is sometimes unjust to the Sadducees; 
but, as we note below, Josephus is also critical of the Pharisees. Tricot does 
not discuss Josephus’ account of the Essenes critically. 
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Seidensticker (2180) concentrates on the Pharisees and the Essenes and is 
particularly critical of Josephus’ report on the latter. 

Parkes (2181), pp. 95—103, has a popular account of the emergence of the 
sects emphasizing the Sadducees’ success in effecting a working compromise 
between Judaism and Hellenism. 

Schalit (2182) says that Josephus is wrong in listing the Pharisees, 
Sadducees, and Essenes as Jewish sects which originated in the Hasmonean 
period, that the only Jewish sect during this period was the Essenes, and that the 
Pharisees and Sadducees were 'religious Halakhic’ groups with roots deep in pre- 
Maccabean Judaism. We may comment that Josephus does not say that the sects 
arose but existed (f|oav) in the Hasmonean period. In fact, he says (Ant. 18. 11) 
that the three philosophies of the Pharisees, Sadducees, and Essenes existed 
from the most ancient times (ek tou navv apyaiou). 

Simon (2183), basing himself primarily on the unpublished notes of Roger 
Goossens, presents a brief, general survey of the Pharisees, Sadducees, Essenes, 
Zealots, and Alexandrian Judaism. 

Piron (2184) presents a popular survey of the Pharisees, Sadducees, and 
Essenes according to Josephus and the Talmud. 

Daniel-Rops (2185) correctly comments that in Jesus’ time every religious 
discussion had its political consequences and vice versa. Consequently there 
arose a tremendous variety of parties such as would put to shame the Third or 
Fourth French Republic. 

Some of the most original and most controversial sections of Zeitlin 
(2186) deal with the sects. 

Ringgren (2187), pp. 342 — 348, has a very brief, useful summary of 
modern scholarship which does not seek originality. He notes that Josephus 
gives a distorted view of the parties focussing almost exclusively, for the sake of 
his Greek readers, on their 'philosophic’ views (hence the term Fourth 
Philosophy) rather than on their origins and history. 

Salomonsen (2188) has a detailed critique of Stauffer’s (2189) views 
concerning Jewish legislation on heretics. Though Stauffer calls his study a 
sketch it is nonetheless tendentious. 

Kreissig (2190) has a Marxist interpretation of the sects as indicating a 
class struggle. He notes that Josephus is completely silent about the social 
aspects of the sects (though, we must add, this is not true for the Essenes or for 
the followers of Simon bar Giora) and thinks that Judaism went through a 
development like that of Athens in Solon’s time. 

Tenney (2191), pp. 94—100, has a general discussion of Josephus’ notices 
on the four sects. 

Bronner (2192), pp. 86 — 105, has a general discussion of the rise and 
growth of the various sects and of the role which these sects played in molding 
Jewish life and thought. 

Russell (2193) presents a brief summary of the more important works 
which had appeared during the previous fifteen years dealing with the sects. He 
rightly says that it is misleading to speak about the Pharisees, Sadducees, 
Essenes, and Fourth Philosophy as sects in the way in which Josephus does, 
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since they were concerned not so much with 'orthodoxy’ as with 'orthopraxis’, 
that is, correct conduct in accordance with the law. 

Thoma (2194) challenges the views of Farmer (2195), Hengel (2196), and 
Noth (2197) that the war against Rome brought about a major change in 
Judaism. Recent archaeological discoveries support Thoma’s view that before 
70, and not merely after that date, Judaism had many groups, and that, in fact, we 
should broaden our picture of what constitutes 'normative’ Judaism. 

Sandmel (2198), pp. 58—106, in a clear, fair-minded, and well-written 
essay, says that we can look to Josephus primarily for events but not for 
information on the doctrines, institutions, and underlying currents that fash¬ 
ioned rabbinic Judaism. The account of the sects is apologetic, he says, and 
unduly influenced by Josephus’ attempt to equate them to Greek philosophies. 

Schubert (2199), in a popular, lavishly illustrated essay on the religious 
movements of the time, differentiates between the Pharisees and apocalyptic 
groups which drew political conclusions from their apocalyptic outlook. He 
expands (2200) on this essay, tracing the background of the sects, especially of 
the Hasidim. Josephus, he argues, must be used not uncritically, since he 
adapted his views for his pagan readers so that, for example, the Pharisaic 
teaching on the resurrection of the dead became a statement of the immortality 
of the soul; but, we may comment, the Pharisees believed in immortality 
(Shabbath 152 b, etc.) also. 

Sacchi (2201) summarizes Josephus’ statements about the three main sects, 
and discusses them with references to the Qumran sect as well. 

Safrai (2202) has popular radio addresses on the three chief sects. 

Maier (2203), pp. 43 — 79, presents a survey of the sects. 

Wellhausen (2204), pp. 78-86, Schurer (2174), p. 442, Oesterley 
(2205), Klausner (2206), vol. 3 2 , p. 118, and Tcherikover (2207), p. 491, all 
trace the rise of the sects back to the beginning of the Hasmonean era. The only 
evidence for this is that the first time the sects are mentioned in Josephus’ 
'Antiquities’ is in the midst of his description of the reign of Jonathan the 
Hasmonean (160—143 B.C.E.) (Ant. 13. 171 — 173). But Mantel (2208) argues 
that the controversy between the Pharisees and Sadducees is merely a 
continuation of the dispute between the Zadokite high priests and the Sons of 
the Golah mentioned by Ezra, and that the nucleus of the dispute may go back 
to the period of the First Temple. We may again note the fact that Josephus says 
not that the sects arose at this time but that they existed (f|oav), and again, when 
he discusses the sects in connection with the rise of the Fourth Philosophy (Ant. 
18. 11), he says that they existed from the most ancient times (ek tou Jtavu 
&QX°d°v). Still one must admit that the 'logical’ place for a discussion of the 
sects is in connection with the rise of the Fourth Philosophy, when indeed such 
a description is introduced in both the 'War’ (2. 119—166) and the 'Antiquities’ 
(18. 11—25). There is no connection between Josephus’ description of them in 
Antiquities 13. 171 — 173 and the narrative of Jonathan the Hasmonean. 

Maier (2209), comparing the Pharisees, Sadducees, and Essenes, especially 
on the issue of free will, contends that the division in Josephus’ time was no 
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longer in terms of the pious, the wise, and the students, but rather in terms of 
religious groups or sects. 

Smith (2210) suggests that Josephus’ introduction of the sects immediately 
after Jonathan’s acceptance of the high priesthood may reflect difficulties precip¬ 
itated by increasing Maccabean divergence from Pentateuchal law. Such dif¬ 
ficulties, in turn, would explain the Maccabees’ later policy of forced conversion, 
and this, in turn, the multiplication of the more eccentric sects. All this, we may 
reply, is rather highly conjectural. 

Nicolas (2210a) traces the history of religious movements in Palestine and 
in the Diaspora and gives a systematic exposition of Jewish doctrines. 

Bevan (2210b), pp. 406—416, has a brief survey of 'Jewish Parties and the 
Law’. 

Goppelt (2210c), pp. 20—38, presents a brief survey of the development 
of Judaism, sociologically and religiously, at the time of Jesus. 

Alfaric (2210d), especially pp. 48—77, has a general survey of the 
Sadducees, Pharisees, Zealots, and Essenes. 

Glatzer (221 Oe), pp. 14—23, has a popular survey, largely dependent on 
Josephus, of the historical and cultural background of the period, with 
particular emphasis on the Pharisees, Sadducees, and Essenes. 

Hoffmann (221 Of), pp. 79 — 80, discusses the views held by the Essenes, 
Pharisees, and Sadducees, according to Josephus, on resurrection and on the 
world beyond. 

Smith (2210g) traces the development of normative Judaism, particularly 
during the period of Nehemiah and of his successors, as reported in Josephus, as 
a background for the formation of the sects. 

Schubert (221 Oh) summarizes the beliefs, practices, and history of the 
Essenes (pp. 49—55), the Pharisees (pp. 57—80), and the Sadducees (pp. 80—82). 

Grant (2210i), pp. 257ff., discusses the rise of the Pharisees, Sadducees, 
and Essenes. He is uncritical in his approach to Josephus. 

Lohse (221 Oj) concludes that Josephus slants his accounts of the sects and 
of John the Baptist to suit Greek readers, who were concerned with immortality 
of the soul rather than with eschatology. 

Johnson (2210k), pp. 14—20, presents a brief uncritical summary of the 
Jewish sects at the time of Jesus. 

Sandmel (22101), pp. 156—166, briefly and clearly comments on Josephus’ 
views concerning the Sadducees, the Pharisees, the Fourth Philosophy, and the 
Essenes. He avoids stretching the evidence too far. 

Amusin (2210 m) remarks that the division of the social movements into 
three struggling groups — Ephraim, Manasseh, and Judah — as shown in the 
Commentary on Nahum (4Q 169 = 4QpNah) corresponds with Josephus’ 
statements about the three philosophical schools. We may remark, however, 
that such an analogy is far-fetched, since the division in the commentary on Nahum 
is based on genealogy and geography, rather than on theological beliefs. 

Wilkinson (2210n), pp. 66—68, commenting on the four schools, notes 
that, according to Josephus, the Essenes had 4000, whereas the Pharisees had 
6000 adherents, and concludes that they were therefore small movements. We 
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may, however, remark that Josephus himself says (Ant. 18. 15) that the 
Pharisees were extremely influential among the masses, and one guesses that the 
number 6000 is that of leaders or party 'members’. 

Davies (221 Oo), pp. 26—38, comments, in popular style, on the 
background of first-century Judaism, including the the three sects. 

I have not seen Flusser (2210p). [See infra, p. 946.] 

Flusser (221 Oq) argues that the origin of the beliefs of the three sects 
preceded the social consolidation of the groups. 

Hoheisel (221 Or), pp. 115 — 116, comments on the depiction of the 
Pharisees and of the Sadducees in Josephus and stresses that the Fourth Phi¬ 
losophy was merely the militant wing of the Pharisees. 

Jay (2210s) surveys the chief Jewish religious groups in Palestine and in the 
Diaspora. 

Baumbach (221 Ot) speaks of three major religious groups among the Jews: 
1) spiritualistic-universal, consisting of radical Hellenizers and moderate 
reformers such as Philo; 2) particularistic hierocratic, consisting of the 
Maccabees and Sadducees; and 3) pietistic-nomistic, consisting of the Hasideans, 
Essenes, and Pharisees. All stressed the importance of Jewish birth, 
circumcision, and the mitzvoth, though there were differences in emphasis. We 
may comment that to speak of the radical Hellenizers as spiritualistic-universal, 
whereas the Pharisees, particularly in their attitude toward seeking converts, 
would qualify for this label, is a misinterpretation. Again, to speak of Philo as 
a moderate reformer is to misrepresent a Jew who prided himself on his ortho¬ 
doxy. 


22.1: The Views of the Sects: Fate and Prophecy 

(2211) Ludwig Wachter: Die unterschiedliche Haltung der Pharisaer, Sadduzaer und 
Essener zur Heimarmene nach dem Bericht des Josephus. In: Zeitschrift fur Reli¬ 
gions- und Geistesgeschichte 21, 1969, pp. 97—114. 

(2212) Paolo Sacchi: Appunti per una storia della crisi della legge nel giudaismo del templo 
di Gesu. In: Bibbia e Oriente 12, 1970, pp. 199—211. 

(2213) Gerhard Maier: Mensch und freier Wille nach den jiidischen Religionsparteien 
zwischen Ben Sira und Paulus. Diss., University of Tubingen 1969 — 70. Publ.: 
Tubingen 1971. 

(2214) George F. Moore: Fate and Free Will in the Jewish Philosophies according to 
Josephus. In: Harvard Theological Review 22, 1929, pp. 371 — 389. 

(2215) Gustav Holscher: Josephus: In: August Pauly and Georg Wissowa, edd., 
Realencyclopadie der klassischen Altertumswissenschaft 9, 1916, cols. 1934—2000. 
(2216) Joseph Blenkinsopp: Prophecy and Priesthood in Josephus. In: Journal of Jewish 
Studies 25, 1974, pp. 239-262. 

(2216a) Edwyn R. Bevan: The Jews. In: Cambridge Ancient History. Vol. 9. Cambridge 
1951. Pp. 397-436. 

(2216b) Friedrich Notscher: Schicksal und Freiheit. In Biblica 40, 1959, pp. 446—462. 
Rpt. in his: Vom Alten zum Neuen Testament. Gesammelte Aufsatze. Bonn 1962. 
Pp. 1-16. 
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(2216c) Ephraim E. Urbach: Hazal: The Sages, Their Concepts and Beliefs (in Hebrew). 2 
vols. Tel-Aviv 1969; 2nd ed., Jerusalem 1971. Trans, into English by Israel 
Abrahams: The Sages: Their Concepts and Beliefs. Jerusalem 1975. 


Wachter (2211) asks why Josephus chose to organize his description of 
the three sects around the concepts of fate and answers that it is because he is 
writing for a Hellenistic audience which was interested in such distinctions, as 
we see in his comparison of the Pharisees to the Stoics (Life 12) and of the 
Essenes to the Pythagoreans (Ant. 15. 371), so that the Sadducees are implicitly 
compared with the Epicureans. It is striking that neither the Talmud nor the 
New Testament mentions that the Sadducees reject Divine Providence. We may 
comment that the fact that the Talmud does not mention the Sadducees’ attitude 
toward Fate and Providence is due to its not being primarily interested 
in theology but in practical mitzvoth: hence for the rabbis the main point of 
difference is that the Sadducees do not accept their concept of the oral law. It is 
surprising, we may add, that Josephus, who compares the Pharisees with the 
Stoics, does not make the obvious comparison of the Sadducees with the 
Epicureans, especially since he is so strongly opposed to them (Ant. 18. 17) and 
since he describes (Ant. 11. 277—280) the views of the Epicureans about 
Providence in terms very similar to those of the Sadducees about Fate. We may 
further comment that the fact that Josephus says that the Pharisees, who, he 
says, are not thoroughgoing fatalists, rather than the Essenes, who are fatalists, 
nearly resemble (jraQOut^fjoiog, Life 12) the Stoics, shows that he identified 
Stoicism not with Zeno’s complete fatalism but with the view of Chrysippus, 
who, despite his determinism, allowed some power to man to withhold or grant 
assent. We may be tempted to say that perhaps Josephus compared the sects 
with regard to their attitude toward fate because this was the major or even only 
point on which they all differed from one another; but, in reply, we may note 
that there were more vital differences in their attitude and observance of the law; 
moreover, when Josephus mentions the Fourth Philosophy, he does not 
contrast them with each of the other sects but notes that they agree with the 
Pharisees in all respects except in their refusal to accept a human king. 

Sacchi (2212) summarizes the views of the sects with regard to fate. 

Maier (2213), too, remarks on the striking fact that it should be the attitude 
toward fate that is the point of difference stressed by Josephus in his discussion 
of the sects. We may comment that this is another indication of the influence of 
Stoicism on Josephus, since for the Stoics this was a central point in their 
philosophy. Moore (2214) suggests that Josephus’ source for this contrast of 
views of fate is Nicolaus of Damascus; Holscher (2215), cols. 1943ff., suggests 
a Jewish source but not Josephus. Maier sees the source in Josephus himself, 
who, he says, received assistance from Nicolaus and Philo. We may remark that 
there is no particular reason why Nicolaus should have discussed the Essenes, 
especially at such length. As to Philo, there is some evidence noted above that 
Josephus was influenced by him; but Philo, at least in what is extant of him, 
never compares the sects, and his discussion of the Essenes makes no mention of 
their attitude toward fate. Maier concludes that the topic of free will and deter- 
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minism was a significant part of the discussion of Jewish theological 
controversies of the time, and that Josephus’ account is, on the whole, credible. 
We may reply, however, that such an attempt to 'theologize’ Judaism is not 
consonant with its description in the Talmud, which is by far the most 
important, most characteristic, and most inclusive Jewish document of the 
period. Maier corrects, where necessary, Josephus’ comparison of the sects on 
the basis of other contemporary sources, admitting that Josephus was concerned 
with reaching a Greek public or Greek-thinking Jews. 

Blenkinsopp (2216) concludes that from the point of view of their attitude 
toward prophecy, both the Essenes and the Zealots had much in common with 
the Pharisees. Both the Pharisees and the Essenes thought of themselves, more¬ 
over, in cultic and priestly terms. As for the Zealots, Josephus blames their 
pseudo-prophets for the catastrophe of the war against Rome. 

Bevan (2216a) comments on the fact that Josephus emphasizes fate in his 
discussion of the sects and asserts that the rabbis confirm its importance. We 
may, however, remark that the rabbis do not even mention the Essenes, and 
that, as far as the difference between the Pharisees and the Sadducees is 
concerned, their stress is on the fact that the latter do not accept the Oral Torah. 

Notscher (2216b) summarizes the views of the Pharisees, Sadducees, and 
Essenes on fate. He notes that Josephus uses four Greek terms for fate — 
dvayKri, etpappevri, Tbyri, and xqewv (we should add iteitpcopevri) - which, in 
his view, have the same meaning and which he identifies with G-d, upon 
Whom all are dependent. 

Urbach (2216c), vol. 1, pp. 255—256, comments on Josephus’ view of the 
sects regarding fate and free will, and concludes that Josephus’ formulation 
represents only a single school of thought, whereas actually there were diver¬ 
gences of view among different authorities at various periods. 


22.2: The Pharisees: General 
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College Annual 40—41, 1969 — 70, pp. 205—249. 

(2242v) Hugo D. Mantel: The Development of the Oral Law during the Second Temple 
Period. In: Michael Avi-Yonah and Zvi Baras, edd., Society and Religion in the 
Second Temple Period (The World History of the Jewish People, 1. 8). Jerusalem 

1977. Pp. 41-64, 325-337. 

(2242w) Jacob Neusner: The Glory of G-d Is Intelligence: Four Lectures on the Role of 
Intellect in Judaism (Religious Studies Monograph Series, 3). Salt Lake City, Utah 

1978. 

(2242x) Jacob Neusner: Method and Meaning in Ancient Judaism (Brown Judaic Series, 10). 
Missoula, Montana 1979. 
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(2242z) Stephen Westerholm: Jesus and Scribal Authority (Coniectanea Biblica; New 
Testament Series, 10). Lund 1978 (originally diss., Lund 1978). 

(2242za)jACOB Allerhand: Der historische Hintergrund der 'Spriiche der Vater’ und ihre 
Ethik. In: Kairos 21, 1979, pp. 133 — 180. 

(2242zb) Hans-Friedrich Weiss: Pharisaismus und Hellenismus: Zur Darstellung des 
Judentums im Geschichtswerk des jiidischen Historikers Flavius Josephus. In: Orien- 
talistische Literaturzeitung 74, 1979, pp. 421—433. 

Margot (2217) has a critical review of the treatment of the Pharisees in 
Herford (2218), Jeremias (2219), Klausner (2220), Schrenk (2221), 
Lagrange (2222), Bonsirven (2223), Cullman (2224), Albright (2225), and 
Dupont-Sommer (2226). Margot groups these books in three categories: 1) 
works tending to rehabilitate the Pharisees; 2) Catholic and Protestant positions; 
and 3) the Pharisees in the light of the Dead Sea Scrolls. 

I (2227) have a select bibliography dealing particularly with Josephus’ 
treatment of the Pharisees and Sadducees. 

Among the older books, Paret (2228) concludes that Josephus’ treatment 
of the Biblical period has a Pharisaic bias; but we may comment that our own 
investigation of a number of Biblical personages shows numerous divergences 
from the Talmud, the repository of Pharisaic wisdom, and much adaptation for 
a Hellenized audience. 

Bentwich (2229) argues, with some cogency, that Josephus shows at best a 
superficial understanding of the tenets of the Pharisees, even though he 
professed to be one of their adherents; we may suggest that apologetic motifs 
may enter into these distortions. 

Holscher (2230) believes that only the notice in Antiquities 18. 12—15 
shows an appreciation of the Pharisaic point of view. 

Ginzberg (2231), pp. 228 —229, comments on the value and limitations of 
Josephus as a source for the ideological differences between the Pharisees and 
the Sadducees. 

Halevy (2232) launches into a tirade against Josephus, who, he says, was 
not a Pharisee but hated Pharisees and Torah rabbis and hence hardly mentions 
them. We may reply that Josephus has relatively little to say about them or 
about other religious movements because he is primarily a historian; moreover, 
the majority of the Pharisees deliberately removed themselves as much as 
possible from politics. 

Steuernagel (2233), in his presentation of the Pharisees, unfortunately 
relies almost completely on Josephus and neglects the rabbinic evidence almost 
totally. 

Waxman (2234) contends that Josephus’ picture of the Pharisees as a 
cunning sect shows that he is reproducing the bias in his sources; we may reply 
that inasmuch as we do not have his sources for this period we can merely con¬ 
jecture. But when we definitely know Josephus’ source, as in his restatement of 
the 'Letter of Aristeas’, we see that he can rework his source with considerable 
thoroughness. It is hard to believe that in an issue as important as the Pharisees, 
where he had personal knowledge and experience, he chose slavishly to 
reproduce his sources. 
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Cohen (2235) argues that Josephus withholds some vital facts about the 
Pharisees and colors others to accommodate his Roman patrons and readers. He 
thus suppresses the Pharisaic beliefs in angels, resurrection of the body (abhorrent 
to his Greek pagan readers because of the widespread contempt for the body), and 
the Messiah (which would have been regarded as revolutionary). We may 
comment that perhaps Josephus does not mention the Pharisaic belief in angels 
because this would force him to admit that the Sadducees rejected such a belief 
(Acts 23. 8), and this would have aroused more sympathy for the Sadducees on 
the part of his rationalistically inclined readers. Moreover, there may well be 
references to the Pharisaic doctrine of resurrection in War 3. 374 and Antiquities 
18. 14, as we have noted above. Philo, however, we may note, also makes no 
reference to the doctrine of resurrection. 

Michel and Le Moyne (2236) present a useful overall survey. 

Tavyoemy (2237) bitterly attacks Josephus for placing the Pharisees on the 
same level as the other sects; but, as we shall note below, the very name 'Pharisee’ 
was probably given to them by their opponents because they were 'Separatists’. 
Josephus, he says, showed his hatred for the great Pharisaic teachers by his failure 
to mention them, with almost no exception, by name, and by his omitting their 
titles of honor when he does mention them; but, we may comment, Josephus in 
the 'Antiquities’ is writing a political and military history and hence has little 
place for details about religious movements. His long digression about the Essenes 
in the 'War’ (2. 119 — 161) is presented because their unusual features would 
undoubtedly intrigue his Greek readers. 

Meyer (2238) discusses the origin, historical development, and beliefs of the 
Pharisees and their relations with the Sadducees. 

Finkelsten (2239), in a revision of his well-known work which first 
appeared in 1938, has a lengthy introduction noting recent developments in 
research and their bearing on his major thesis that the Pharisees should be viewed 
as a sociological movement. In this new introduction he treats specifically, 
pp. cxix—cxxii, 'The Description of the Pharisees by Josephus’, and argues that 
Josephus is inaccurate with regard to both the Pharisees and the Sadducees and 
that he (Josephus) himself usually adopted a Shammaitic interpretation of the 
Torah and theology, ascribing to all the Pharisees the doctrines that he knew only 
from his earlier Shammaitic connections. Finkelstein rightly stresses, pp. xlviii— 
lviii, that Josephus is aware (Ant. 13. 297) that the major difference between the 
Pharisees and the Sadducees is the latter’s rejection of the Oral Torah; but, we 
may note, this passage does not occur in any of his systematic comparisons of the 
sects, and hence Josephus conveys the thoroughly misleading impression that the 
basic difference is in the attitude toward fate. As to Josephus’ adopting a 
Shammaitic position with regard to the laws and theology, there are many points, 
as noted above, in Josephus where he is not paralleled by the Shammaites, so far 
as we have their views, and similarly there are many points where known 
Shammaitic views are not reflected in Josephus. 

Zeitlin (2240), Appendix 3, 'The Sadducees and the Pharisees in the 
Writings of Josephus’, pp. 368—372, merely quotes the relevant passages. 
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Baumbach (2241) argues that Josephus’ statement that the Pharisees were 
the dominant party of Judaism describes their role after the destruction of the 
Temple rather than at the time of Jesus. We may comment that both Josephus and 
the Talmud indicate that they had been in existence for a long time and that the 
Hasmoneans had to reckon with them as the major party in Judaism. 

Wasserstein (2242) plausibly conjectures that calculation and a realistic 
appraisal of his own opportunities played a more important role in Josephus’ 
joining the Pharisees than did faith or doctrine; he apparently realized, we may 
add, that he could get further with a party that had mass support than he could 
with the narrowly and aristocratically based Sadducees. 

Baeck (2242a) presents a general survey, citing (pp. 91—95) the pertinent 
texts from Josephus (War2. 162 — 166; Ant. 13.171—173, 13. 289—298, 17. 41 — 
43, 18.12-15). 

Weiss (2242b) frequently refers to Josephus, noting, in particular, his 
remarks concerning the influence of the Pharisees (Ant. 13. 188, 298, 401; 18. 15) 
and questioning whether the New Testament accurately represents Pharisaism. 

Reichel (2242c), pp. 69—76, notes that Halevy (2232) regarded Josephus 
as prejudiced against the Torah aspect of the Jewish community and the beneficial 
aspects of the Pharisaic leadership. Josephus’ interests, according to Halevy, were 
with the Sadducees. We may comment, however, that Josephus’ own remarks 
about the Sadducees, such as his view (War 2. 166) that they were boorish and 
that their influence depends upon their listening to the Pharisees (Ant. 18. 17), 
were hardly favorable. 

Rivkin (2242d), in his extensive prolegomenon to Oesterley, comments on 
the piety and theology of the Pharisees. In his prolegomenon to Loewe, he 
repeats (pp. xxx—xxxiv) his view that the Pharisees came into existence some time 
after the Hasmonean revolt. He concludes (pp. li—liii) that Josephus deemed the 
oral Torah as divinely reliable as the written. Josephus, he remarks (pp. lvii—lviii), 
discounts Hellenistic Judaism and insists that Pharisaic Judaism is the only 
Judaism to be taken seriously. 

Ellenson (2242e), who is generally not critical, analyzes Rivkin’s methods 
in approaching the problem of Pharisaic origins. He is convinced by Rivkin’s 
contention that the non-mention of the Pharisees in the vast post-exilic and 
Apocryphal literature indicates their non-existence prior to the Hasmonean 
Revolution. He adds, however, that in light of the fact that the first mention of 
the concept of the Oral Law appears in a document which can confidently be 
dated about 80 C.E., it seems odd that Rivkin did not consider the possibility 
that the Pharisaic creation of Oral Law emerged at this time instead of two 
centuries earlier. Ellenson then concludes that it arose out of the historical crisis 
connected with the destruction of the Temple in 70. We may comment that 
Ellenson seems unaware of elements of Oral Law in such works as the Book of 
Ruth and the Septuagint long before 70. Moreover, we may remark, the literature 
from the post-Exilic and Apocryphal periods is very far from vast, and the 
argumentum ex silentio is thus particularly weak. Finally, we may note that Jo¬ 
sephus (Ant. 18. 11) speaks of the Pharisees, as well as of the other sects, as having 
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been in existence since ancient times, and he notes (Ant. 13. 297) that the Oral 
Law is a major point of division between the Pharisees and the Sadducees. 

Rivkin (2242f), pp. 31 —75, systematically presents and analyzes all those 
passages in which Josephus deals with the Pharisees (though, we may note, he 
makes nothing of the differences between the Pharisees as depicted in the "War’ 
and as depicted in the 'Antiquities’. He concludes that Josephus has the following 
definition of the Pharisees: “The Pharisees were the active protagonists of the 
Unwritten Law who enjoyed, except for a brief interval, the wholehearted con¬ 
fidence and support of the masses”. He then compares this definition with that in 
the New Testament and in the Talmud. After presenting three different 
translations of Antiquities 18. 12 — 17, he insists (pp. 316 — 324) that the Pharisees 
were not a sect but a school of thought, since Josephus refers to them as the 
leading capeoig. Commenting on Antiquities 17.41—45, he concludes that the 
Pharisees here are not the sect of the Pharisees, since Herod treats the Pharisaioi 
punitively and the Pharisees benignly at the same time. We may, however, explain 
this by noting that the Pharisees had an ambivalent attitude toward the ruling 
power; the fact that they are singled out for their adherence to ancestral customs 
shows that they are the Pharisees. 

Buchanan (2242g) concludes that the Pharisees, like the Essenes, were 
more like a brotherhood or a monastic order in the Catholic Church than like a 
major political party in the United States today. The fact that Josephus nowhere 
suggests that there were any divisions within the Pharisaic group is an indication, 
according to Buchanan, that they were a small group. We may, however, 
remark that the Talmud clearly indicates divisions within the group, notably 
between the Hillelites and the Shammaites, and that, in any case, Josephus, as an 
historian, is not particularly interested in divisions along theological lines. 

Ehrlich (2242h), in a general survey, dispels common misconceptions 
about the Pharisees and contends that the Pharisees were not a political party but 
a folk movement. Josephus’ writings, he says, have the goal of seeking to show 
the greatness of Judaism; he does this in the language and spirit of Hellenistic- 
Roman late antiquity by presenting the Pharisees as a philosophic school. 

Cook (2242i), comparing Josephus with the Gospels and rabbinic sources 
on the Pharisees, notes that Josephus, while unusually favorably disposed to the 
Pharisees (e. g., Ant. 18. 12 — 17, Life 12), is occasionally less adulatory and even 
critical (Ant. 12. 408 — 410, War 1. 110 — 114). 

Vermes (2242j), pp. 119 — 122, accepts Josephus’ portrait of the Pharisees. 
He cites Josephus’ statement (Ant. 17. 42) that the Pharisees were hardly more 
than 6000 in number and remarks that by no stretch of imagination can they be 
represented as a large body within the Jewish nation. We may remark that the fact 
that Josephus says that they were over 6000 in number is a clue to the fact that he 
regarded them as very influential; the total, we may suggest, may represent 
merely the number of the Pharisaic leaders. 

Neusner (2242k), pp. 39—41, notes that Josephus, like the New Testament, 
does not confuse the scribes, who are a profession and not wholly within the 
Pharisaic group, and the Pharisees, who are a sect. 
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Maffucci (22421) surveys scholarship on the Pharisees from A. Geiger 
in 1863 to W. Bousset in 1903, from C. G. Montefiore in 1909 to L. Finkel- 
stein in 1938, and from World War II to the present. There is a special excursus 
on the relationship of the Pharisees to the Dead Sea Sect. Maffucci concludes 
that it is not possible to compose a consistent picture of the Pharisees by forming a 
synthesis of references to them in the Talmudic literature, in Josephus, and in the 
New Testament, and that it is better to concentrate on a single source, notably the 
Pauline epistles. We may remark that the letters of Paul are hardly the best source, 
since they have relatively little to say about the doctrines of the Pharisees and 
since they are generally negative in tone toward them. 

Baer (2242 m) rejects as unhistorical the allegation that the “ancestral 
tradition” (jiapabootg xdiv jraxegcov), later known as the Oral Torah, had been 
repealed by despotic rulers because of the disagreements of the rival Pharisees and 
Sadducees. This sectarianism, he asserts, became prominent only during the last 
generations before the destruction of the Temple. He similarly discounts the view 
that the priests played a decisive role in the conduct of affairs of state. The 
Pharisees, he says, in contradiction to Josephus and the New Testament, as a 
religio-political party, in reality never existed. We may comment that, on the one 
hand, Baer disbelieves Josephus’ view of the Pharisees as a religio-political party, 
but, on the other hand, his statement that sectarianism became rife before the fall 
of the Temple is dependent upon Josephus’ reports. Josephus says, we may note, 
that the three philosophies have existed from the most ancient times (Ant. 
18.11). 

Michel (2242n) insists that Josephus is not be regarded as unqualifiedly a 
Pharisee, since he is critical of the Pharisees, since his hermeneutic principles are 
not merely Pharisaic, since the Pharisees were suspicious of all political power, 
whereas Josephus, like all priests, sought the approval of those in power, and 
since his education was not exclusively Pharisaic. We may comment that the term 
Pharisaic covers a wide spectrum of religious and political positions, rather like 
the term 'Roman Catholic’ today. The Pharisees were, moreover, highly self- 
critical, if we may judge from the Talmud. 

Lindner (2242o) likewise stresses that Josephus’ roots lie not in Pharisaism 
but in the priesthood, that the fundamental basis of his religious thought was not 
study of the Torah but the experience of dreams, the significance of which 
Pharisaism had denied. We may remark that to de-emphasize in Josephus’ 
thought the importance of the study of the Torah is to disregard Josephus’ own 
statement (Life 9) expressing his pride that while he was still a lad of only 
fourteen, the chief priests and leading men of Jerusalem came to consult him on 
Halakhic matters. It is, moreover, an oversimplification to speak of the Pharisees 
as denying the significance of dreams, inasmuch as opinions on them were 
divided. The fact that Hanina ben Isaac could declare (Genesis Rabbah 17. 5) that 
“a dream is a variety of prophecy”, that Rabbi Joseph could state (Nedarim 8a) 
that “if one is placed under a ban in a dream, three persons are necessary for 
lifting the ban”, that a prayer could be composed (and still recited) during the 
priestly benediction asking G-d that one’s dreams be turned into something 
beneficial (Berakhoth 55a), and that there were twenty-four professional 
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interpreters of dreams in Jerusalem (ibid.) indicates that they were taken seriously 
by many, probably by most. 

Despina (2242p) presents a cursory summary of the history of the Pharisees 
and their doctrines. 

Whitelocke (2242q) devotes special attention to surveying the history and 
teachings of the Pharisees, especially their idea of the world to come. 

I have not seen Kelly (2242r). [See infra, p. 948.] 

Mantel(2242s) remarks that Josephus, though a great historian, is suspected 
of using non-Jewish or even anti-Jewish or anti-Pharisaic sources. Leszynsky 
(2242 1 ) denies that the Pharisees were more deeply religious than the Sadducees, 
but Mantel points to Josephus’ clear statement (War 1.110), which Lezynsky 
regards as due to anti-Sadducean bias, that the Pharisees excel the rest of the Jews 
in their observance of religion and as exact exponents of the laws. As to Rivkin’s 
(2242u) thesis that the Pharisees were scholars and legislators rather than a sect, 
Mantel contends that this contradicts Josephus, who calls the Pharisees one of 
the three philosophies in Judaism and who says that they numbered more than 
6000, unless the term refers to a class of scholars and leaders (there could be, we 
believe, that large a number of scholars). Although Josephus pictures the 
Pharisees as transmitters of tradition, this does not signify, says Mantel, in 
opposition to Rivkin, that they were formal teachers and legislators. We may 
however, comment that the Pharisees could hardly have been so influential among 
the masses, as Josephus (Ant. 18. 15 and 18. 18) claims they were, unless they 
were teachers. 

Mantel (2242v) notes that Josephus, describing the philosophy of the 
Pharisees in general terms, ignored the division of the sect into the schools of 
Hillel and Shammai and failed to indicate the details of Halakhic differences 
between them. The reason for this failure, we may note, is that Josephus is not 
writing a book of theology but rather a history. 

Neusner (2242w) pp. 38 — 39, notes that Josephus, himself a new adherent 
of the Pharisees, does not confuse the scribes with the Pharisees. When Josephus 
does refer to scribes, he does not refer to the Pharisees (e. g., Warl. 648ff.): the 
Pharisees are a sect, the scribes a profession. 

Neusner (2242x), pp. 69—70 and 74 — 75, stresses that while Josephus 
(War2.162 — 163 and Ant. 13. 171—173) does say that the Pharisees possessed 
traditions apart from the written Torah, he does not say that the Pharisees have a 
non-literary tradition. They have a tradition, but this is not the law of Moses: it is 
besides the law of Moses. Josephus (Ant. 13. 297), he asserts, does not specify 
oral transmission, let alone oral formulation, of ipsissima verba. 

Schafer (2242y) follows Neusner in his view of the nature of the Oral 
Torah passed on by the Pharisees. 

Westerholm (2242z), pp. 12 — 16, comments that Josephus’ term cuqeoic; 
(Ant. 13. 171) with reference to the Pharisees, Sadducees, and Essenes, alludes to 
a philosophical school, as well as to the adoption of a way of life. He asserts that 
Josephus gives no indication that the Pharisees were interested in ritual purity or 
tithing, but rather presents them as having broader interests. He, too, follows 
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Neusner in stating that Josephus knows nothing of the rabbinic doctrine of the 
two Torahs, the one written and the other oral, given by G-d to Moses. 

Allerhand (2242za), citing War2.162 — 163, asserts that the Pharisees were 
the continuation of a religio-political, prophetic tradition, rather than a so¬ 
ciological movement. 

Weiss (2242 zb) says that the question whether Josephus was a Pharisee or a 
Hellenist cannot be answered on an 'either-or’ basis. In any case, he convincingly 
remarks, Josephus was not primarily a Pharisee but a historian of the Jewish 
people. 


22.3: The Pharisees in the 'War’ and in the 'Antiquities’ 

(2243) Morton Smith: Palestinian Judaism in the First Century. In: Moshe Davis, ed., 
Israel: Its Role in Civilization. New York 1956. Pp. 67—81. Rpt. in: Henry A. 
Fischel, ed., Essays in Greco-Roman and Related Talmudic Literature. New York 

1977. Pp. 183-197. 

(2244) Jacob Neusner: Josephus’ Pharisees. In: Ex Orbe Religionum. Studia Geo Widengren 
Oblata. Leiden 1972. Pp. 224—244. 

(2245) Jacob Neusner: From Politics to Piety: The Emergence of Pharisaic Judaism. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 1973. Pp. 45—66: Josephus’ Pharisees: The Real 
Administrators of the State. 

(2245a) Jacob Neusner: The Rabbinic Traditions about the Pharisees before 70. 3 vols. Leiden 
1971. 

(2245b) Jacob Neusner: The Rabbinic Traditions about the Pharisees before 70 A.D.: The 
Problem of Oral Tradition. In: Kairos 14, 1972, pp. 57—70. 

(2245c) Jacob Neusner: The Glory of G-d Is Intelligence: Four Lectures on the Role of 
Intellect in Judaism (Religious Studies Monograph Series, 3). Salt Lake City, Utah 

1978. 

(2246) Shaye J. D. Cohen: Josephus in Galilee and Rome: His Vita and Development as a 
Historian. Diss., Columbia University, New York 1975. Publ.: Leiden 1979. 

(2246a) Hugo D. Mantel: The Sadducees and Pharisees. In: Michael Avi-Yonah and Zvi 
Baras, edd., Society and Religion in the Second Temple Period (The World History of 
the Jewish People, 1. 8). Jerusalem 1977. Pp. 99 — 123, 346—351. 

Smith (2243) notes that Pharisees hardly figure in Josephus’ account in the 
'War’ (2. 162 — 163), but that in the 'Antiquities’, written some twenty years later, 
the Pharisees take first place in the discussion of the Jewish sects. It is in the 
'Antiquities’, he notes, that the claim is first made that Palestine is ungovernable 
without Pharisaic support. This shift is due, he says, to a desire to win support 
from the Romans for the Pharisees against the Sadducees. But, we may comment, 
the Sadducees had, for practical purposes, lost power with the destruction of the 
Temple in 70, and hence, when Josephus wrote the 'War’ in 75 — 79, the Pharisees 
were clearly on their way to becoming the dominant party in Palestine. 

Neusner (2244) (2245), adopting Smith’s position, concludes that the 
Pharisees were not the normative sect of pre — 70 Palestinian Judaism, and that 
Josephus is anachronistic and propagandistic in claiming that they predominated 
before 70. He notes that in the 'War’ the Pharisees are a political party, deeply 
involved in the politics of the Hasmoneans, whereas in the 'Antiquities’ they are 
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placed in a position of nearly absolute power in late Hasmonean times in order to 
impress the Romans that they could not rule without their support. We may, 
however, comment that in the 'War’ (2.162) he clearly states that the Pharisees 
hold first place among the Jews, which surely implies their influential status, and 
again he says (2. 166) that they cultivate harmony with the community (to 
koivov), which would surely be a reason why the Romans should seek to have 
them on their side. 

Neusner (2245a), vol. 1, pp. 137—141, commenting on the difference 
between War 1.110 —112 and Antiquities 13.372 regarding the attitude of 
Alexander Jannaeus and Salome Alexandra toward the Pharisees, remarks that 
contemporary considerations have everywhere colored his second, detailed 
version of history. Josephus, he says (vol. 3, pp. 175 — 179), lends little support to 
the theory that the Pharisees claimed to possess the Oral Torah dictated by 
Moses, since he says that it is from 'the fathers’ and makes no reference to an oral 
Torah or to two Torahs. Moreover, all the allegations about traditions from the 
fathers come only in the 'Antiquities’, written in part to persuade the Romans of 
the Pharisees’ merits as rulers of Palestine. As to Antiquities 13.297—298, he 
remarks (vol. 3, pp. 163 — 165) that if we had no preconception about oral 
traditions, this passage would have led us to such an idea. Josephus, says Neusner, 
does not allege that the oral traditions were laid down by Moses in the very 
language of Moses; but, we may remark, neither does the Talmud say so. 

Neusner (2245b) notes that the allegations about traditions from the fathers 
come only in the 'Antiquities’, written after the process of formulation in the Oral 
Torah had begun at Yavneh, in part in order to persuade the Romans of the 
Pharisees’ merits as rulers of Jewish Palestine. We may, however, remark that the 
'War’ does not deal with theology, except for the digression in Book 2. As to 
Neusner’s contention that the Pharisees in the 'Antiquities’ are described as 
having more power than the Pharisees in the 'War’, we may call attention to War 
1. 110, which describes the Pharisees as excelling the rest of the Jews in the 
observance of religion and as exact exponents of the laws. This indicates their 
religious importance. 

Neusner (2245c), pp. 14 — 19, reiterates that in the 'War’ the Pharisees are a 
political party and active in Hasmonean politics, with no indication that they had 
a massive public following, a claim which first appears in the Antiquities. 
Strikingly, he notes, Josephus makes no reference to the Pharisees as a party 
within the revolutionary councils. 

Cohen (2246) also stresses that the Pharisees are treated much better in the 
'Antiquities’ than in the 'War’, and that even in vocabulary the 'Antiquities’ stress 
their power and influence much more than does the 'War’. He similarly notes 
greater hostility toward the Samaritans in the 'Antiquities’ and a much more 
favorable treatment of the high priests in the 'War’: such value judgments, we 
may remark, seem excessive. 

Mantel (2246a), in commenting on Smith and Neusner, contends that the 
differences in the portrayal of the Pharisees between the 'War’ and the 'Antiq¬ 
uities’ can be explained as due to the two different classes of readers for whom 
these works were intended — the 'War’ for Jews and the 'Antiquities’ for Romans. 
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Thus the "War’ emphasizes the religious aspect, whereas the 'Antiquities’ stresses 
the political implications; in reality, however, these are two aspects of the same 
coin. Among Jews, he notes, since the Pharisees were the best exponents of the 
laws (War 1. 110), they were not only the most popular but also the most reliable 
rulers. 


22.4: The Name, Definition, and Origin of the Pharisees 

(2247) Leo Baeck: The Pharisees. In his: The Pharisees and Other Essays. New York 1947. 
Pp. 3-50. 

(2248) Tubiah Tavyoemy: Josephus Flavius (in Hebrew). In: Mosheh Auerbach, ed., Me¬ 
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500-526. 
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(2266) Solomon Zeitlin: The Rise and Fall of the Judaean State. Vol. 2. Philadelphia 1968. 
(2267) Solomon Zeitlin: The Origin of the Pharisees Reaffirmed. In: Jewish Quarterly 
Review 59, 1968—69, pp. 255-267. 

(2268) Louis Finkelstein: The Origin of the Pharisees. In: Conservative Judaism 23.2, Win¬ 
ter 1969, pp. 25—36. 

(2269) Solomon Zeitlin: Spurious Interpretations of Rabbinic Sources in the Studies of the 
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Baeck (2247) says that the Pharisees were not a party, school, or sect, as Jo¬ 
sephus would have it, but a movement within the Jewish people. Hence the name 
Perushim (Pharisees), “Separatists”, since they were all to become Zealots or to 
be completely separated as Essenes. 

Tavyoemy (2248) argues that the very name Pharisees which Josephus gives 
to them is a title of censure, not of praise, and that the fact that he never calls them 
“Wise Men of Israel”, as they are so often termed in the Talmud, shows his preju¬ 
dice. We may comment that while it is probably true that the name Pharisees was 
given them by their opponents, the Sadducees, the name is frequent in the Talmud 
as well; moreover, to say that Josephus seeks to censure the Pharisees is to neglect 
several notable passages, especially Antiquities 18. 15, which speaks of the great 
tribute that the inhabitants of the cities, by practicing the highest ideals both in 
their way of living and in their discourse, have paid to the excellence (dQETfjg) of 
the Pharisees. 

Steuernagel (2249), drawing chiefly on Josephus, dates the Pharisees, 
whom he identifies with the Asidaei, from about 200 B.C.E. Meyer (2250), who 
is more critical of Josephus, nonetheless asserts that Pharisaism arose in the second 
century B.C.E. 

I have not seen Buehler (2251). 

Rivkin (2252), relying upon the Talmud, denies Josephus’ statement that the 
Pharisees constituted a sect such as the Essenes and instead defines them as a 
group of scholars. We may comment that too much stock should not be put in 
Josephus’ choice of the word aLQEOEig, “sects” (Ant. 13. 171), for the varieties of 
Judaism, since this is the normal term in Hellenistic times for a philosophic school 
(Polybius 5. 93. 8; Diodorus Siculus 2. 29; Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Epistula 
ad Ammaeum 1. 7, etc.), and Josephus is writing for an intelligent Greek 
audience. Similarly, the term cpi^ooocpfai (Ant. 18. 11) for the religious parties is 
intended for his Greek readers. To say that they were not a sect but that they were 
synonymous with Judaism, we may retort, is to belie the archaeological evidence 
so carefully collected by Goodenough (2253) and which shows that Judaism was 
hardly a monolithic religion. Rivkin says that Josephus (Ant. 13. 297 and 408) is 
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in accord with his presentation of them as scholars; but we may comment that 
these two passages merely record that the Pharisees transmit an Oral Torah in 
accordance with the traditions of their ancestors; Josephus nowhere speaks of 
them as scholars; and, in fact, it is the Sadducees, he says (Ant. 18. 16), who 
reckon it a virtue to dispute with the teachers of the path of wisdom that they 
pursue. 

Rivkin (2254), while admiring Zeitlin’s historical method, disagrees with 
his view that the Pharisees arose during the period of the canonization of the 
Pentateuch. He associates their emergence with the breakdown of the priestly rule 
in the time of Antiochus Epiphanes and the shift in focus from the Temple to the 
institution of the synagogue which they created. Rivkin (2255) (2256) (2257) 
(2258) (2259) says that only a revolutionary upheaval can account for a new 
system of exegesis (halakhah, aggadah, and midrash) which has no Biblical proto¬ 
type, the sudden emergence of a new system of oral laws, a new ruling class, a 
new shifting of focus from an agriculturally centered society to an urbanized, 
polis-based society, a new concept of a universal G-d with new names Who 
seeks converts rather than of a G-d of one people, a new concept of a divine 
relationship of the individual to G-d unmediated by the nation or by the priest¬ 
hood, and a new concept of immortality and of the resurrection of the dead. 
Pharisaism, he says (2258), drew its legal system and thought patterns from the 
Hellenistic world; but these Hellenistic materials were so interwoven that to this 
day the Pharisees are believed to have been opponents of Hellenism and 
defenders of a pure Judaism. Where Rivkin finds a passage in Josephus (Ant. 17. 
41—45) which does not depict the Pharisees as the flexible liberals (presumably 
forerunners of modern Reform Judaism) which he himself envisages them to be, 
he (2257) asserts that the text (the manuscript tradition of which is unanimous 
in mentioning the Pharisees by name) refers not to the Pharisees but to a 
fanatical group of religious separatists. This religious revolution, says Rivkin, 
occurred some time between 170 and 140 B. C. E. during the Maccabean 
revolution. 

I (2260) have challenged this thesis, noting that Josephus (Ant. 13. 171) 
says not that the Pharisees arose but that they were among the schools that 
existed (f|oav) at the time of Jonathan (ca. 160 B.C.E.). In the 'War’ (1. 110) 
they are first mentioned as growing in power in connection with Queen 
Alexandra (78—69 B.C.E.) and are described, together with the other groups 
(War 2. 119 — 166), in connection with the rise of Judas the Galilean, the founder 
of the Fourth Philosophy (6—9 C.E.). In fact, Josephus (Ant. 18. 11) says explic¬ 
itly that the three philosophies — Pharisees, Sadducees, and Essenes — in 
contrast to the Fourth Philosophy, existed from the most ancient times (f|oav ek 
toD Jtavu ap/cdon). To say, furthermore, that the concept of the oral law 
associated with the Pharisees (Ant. 13. 297) was an invention of theirs is to 
disregard the fact that there are 'oral’ laws in the Biblical book of Ruth, in the 
code of the Jewish community of Elephantine of the fifth century B.C.E., and 
in the changes introduced into the Septuagint which have close parallels in the 
Talmud. The primacy of the individual goes back to the Bible, especially the 
prophets Jeremiah and Ezekiel, who hold the individual responsible for his own 
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sins. The doctrine of the soul’s immortality and resurrection of the dead may be 
found in Isaiah 26. 19. As to the synagogue, Ezra (Nehemiah 8. 1—8) already 
reads the law to the people; moreover, we have inscriptions confirming the 
existence of synagogues as early as the reign of Ptolemy III Euergetes (246—221 
B.C.E.). The primacy of the study of Torah goes back to Deuteronomy 6. 6—7. 
Proselytism is a major point of the Book of Ruth and universalism of the 
prophet Amos. As to Rivkin’s thesis that the religious creativity of the Pharisees 
is largely a response to the stimulus of urbanization — a revival of the theory of 
Weber (2261) and Finkelstein (2262) (2263) of the urban origin of the 
Pharisees as against the rural associations of the Sadducees —, while it is true 
that Josephus (Ant. 18. 15) says that the inhabitants of the cities pay tribute to 
the excellence of the Pharisees, he does not say that the rural inhabitants do not 
follow them, but rather that they are extremely influential among the masses 
(toig bijpotg, Ant. 18. 15, not “townsfolk”, as I [2264] have wrongly rendered 
it; tote; Jtkfj0eoiv, Ant. 18. 17; so also tcbv 5e Oapiocutov to Jtkf]0oc; auppaxov 
EXOVTUJV, Ant. 13. 298). The Talmud, moreover, which is the Pharisaic 
document par excellence, devotes a tremendous amount of its attention to rural 
matters. If the Pharisees were urban-oriented, how were they able ultimately, to 
be sure with difficulty, to win over the peasants of Galilee? 

In his response, Rivkin (2265) asserts that it is in the 'Life’, which he calls a 
propaganda piece, that Josephus asserts that the Pharisees go back to antiquity, 
whereas in the 'Antiquities’, which he calls a solid work of historiography, 
Josephus does not mention them until he comes to Jonathan. We may comment 
that if, indeed, Rivkin puts such high store in the 'Antiquities’, he should accept 
the statement found there (Ant. 18. 11, and not in the 'Life’, incidentally) that 
the movement existed from the most ancient times. He accuses me of not 
accepting the idea of progress and change in Judaism. That is simply not true: 
the difference between us is whether these changes were evolutionary or 
revolutionary. 

Rivkin (2265a), pp. 54ff., summarizes his view on the Pharisaic 'revolu¬ 
tion’. Citing especially Antiquities 1. 228 — 232 on the binding of Isaac, he 
concludes that since Josephus’ deviation inserts a belief in the immortal soul and 
in its immediate access at death to G-d, his source must have been an oral 
teaching which took precedence over the literal meaning of the text. Josephus 
thus testifies to this transformation, though he himself was unsure that a trans¬ 
position had occurred. Rivkin, indeed, cites other cases of changes in law and 
belief. We may comment that such changes may be due to Josephus’ eagerness 
to appeal to his pagan readers, who would have recognized there a Platonic 
motif. We may note a similar Platonic motif, that death gives liberty to the soul, 
in Eleazar ben Jair’s speech at Masada (War 7. 344). 

Winter (2265b), on the basis of Josephus, contends that the Pharisees 
arose in the middle of the second century B.C.E. 

Zeitlin (2266) has added an appendix on the Pharisees to his highly 
original, if idiosyncratic, work in which he argues that Pharisaism arose during 
the period of the canonization of the Pentateuch in the latter part of the fifth 
century B.C.E., and that Josephus mentions them at the time that he does only 
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because he then wishes to introduce the Essenes (Ant. 13. 171 — 173) or the 
Fourth Philosophy (War 2. 119 — 166, Ant. 18. 11—25). 

Zeitlin (2267) reaffirms this thesis, noting that Finkelstein (2268), who 
formerly believed that the Pharisees came into being during the Hasmonean 
period, has now recanted and recognizes that they existed as a distinct group as 
early as the beginning of the fourth century B.C.E. 

Zeitlin (2269) explains that Bowker’s (2270) theory that the Pharisees of 
Josephus and of the Gospels are not identical with the Perushim of the Talmud 
rests on the failure to distinguish between Perushim. meaning “Separatists” and 
Perushim as applied to the sages by the Sadducees and other opponents. Zeitlin 
notes that the conflict between the <PaQioodoi and John Hyrcanus I (Ant. 13. 
288—298) is closely paralleled in the Talmud (Kiddushin 66 a), where the 
Perushim hold the views of the <FaQiooaoi. 

Wasserstein (2271) correctly notes that while Josephus is generally very 
favorably disposed to the Pharisees, he does occasionally speak of them 
critically, as when he remarks (War 1. 110—112) that the Pharisees took 
advantage of the ingenuous Queen Alexandra. 


22.5: The Beliefs and Practices of the Pharisees 

(2272) Solomon Zeitlin : The Pharisees: A Historical Study. In: Jewish Quarterly Review 
52, 1961-62, pp. 97-129. 

(2273) Leah Bronner: Sects and Separatism During the Second Jewish Commonwealth: A 
study of the origin of Religious Separatism with special reference to the rise, growth and 
development of the various Sects, including the Dead Sea Community (originally a 
thesis for a Master’s degree at the University of Witwatersrand, South Africa). New 
York 1967. 

(2274) Jacob Neusner: The Rabbinic Traditions about the Pharisees before A.D. 70: The 
Problem of Oral Transmission. In: Journal of Jewish Studies 22, 1971, pp. 1 — 18. 

(2275) Judah Goldin: A Philosophical Session in a Tannaite Academy. In: Traditio 21, 
1965, pp. 1 — 21. Rpt. in: Henry A. Fischel, ed., Essays in Greco-Roman and Related 
Talmudic Literature. New York 1977. Pp. 366—386. 

(2276) David Flusser: The Pharisees and the Pious Men of the Stoa according to Josephus 
(in Hebrew). In: Iyyun 14, 1963, pp. 318 — 329. 

(2277) Louis H. Feldman: Abraham the Greek Philosopher in Josephus. In: Transactions 
of the American Philological Association 99, 1968, pp. 143—156. 

(2278) William W. Tarn: Hellenistic Civilisation. London 1927, 1930, 1952. 

(2279) Judah Bergmann: Die Stoische Philosophie und die jiidische Frommigkeit. In: Ismar 
Elbogen, Benzion Kellermann, Eugen Mittwoch, edd.. Festschrift zu Hermann 
Cohens siebzigsten Geburtstage. Berlin 1912. Pp. 145—166. Rpt. in: Henry A. 
Fischel, ed., Essays in Greco-Roman and Related Talmudic Literature. New York 
1977. Pp. 1-22. 

(2280) Aharon Kaminka: Studies in Bible, Talmud, and Rabbinic Literature (in Hebrew). 
Vol. 2. Tel-Aviv 1951. Pp. 42 — 69. 

(2281) Armand Kaminka: Les rapports entre le rabbinisme et la philosophie stoi'cienne. In: 
Revue des Etudes juives 82, 1926, pp. 233—252. Rpt. in: Henry A. Fischel, ed. 
Essays in Greco-Roman and Related Talmudic Literature. New York 1977. Pp. 
23-42. 
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(2282) Henry A. Fischel: Stoicism. In: Encyclopaedia Judaica 15, Jerusalem 1971, pp. 
409-410. 

(2283) Solomon Zeitlin: The Rise and Fall of the Judaean State, vol. 1. Philadelphia 1962. 
Trans, into Hebrew by Meir Zeltzer: History of the Second Temple. Jerusalem 
1968. 

(2284) Ralph Marcus: The Pharisees in the Light of Modern Scholarship. In: Journal of 
Religion 32, 1952, pp. 153—164. 

(2285) Sidney B. Hoenig: Pharisaism Reconsidered. In: Jewish Quarterly Review 56, 1965, 
pp. 337-353. 

(2286) Louis Finkelstein: The Pharisees. 2 vols. 3rd ed., Philadelphia 1962. 

(2286a) Joseph M. Baumgarten: The Unwritten Law in the Pre-Rabbinic Period. In: 

Journal for the Study of Judaism 2, 1972, pp. 7—29. 

(2286b) Jacob Neusner: The Rabbinic Traditions about the Pharisees before 70 A.D.: The 
Problem of Oral Tradition. In: Kairos 14, 1972, pp. 57—70. 

(2286c) Shlomo Pines: A Platonistic Model for Two of Josephus’ Accounts of the Doctrine of 
the Pharisees concerning Providence and Man’s Freedom of Action (in Hebrew). In: 
Iyyun 24, 1973, pp. 227—232. Trans, into English in: Immanuel 7, 1977, pp. 38 — 43. 
(2286d) David Flusser: Josephus on the Sadducees and Menander. In: Immanuel 7, 1977, pp. 
61-67. 

The Pharisees in the Talmud regard the basic difference between themselves 
and the Sadducees to be the validity of their oral law. Zeitlin (2272), seeking to 
reconcile the Talmud and Josephus (Ant. 13. 297), says that both groups 
accepted the unwritten law, but that the difference was that the Pharisees 
believed in punishing those who did not observe it, whereas the Sadducees 
disagreed. A similar point is made by Bronner (2273), who likewise stresses 
that both groups recognized the existence of the oral law. Such a view, we may 
comment, is indeed reconcilable with Josephus’ statement that the Sadducees 
believe that it is not necessary to observe (ttiqeiv) the oral law. We may add that 
the Sadducees themselves had their own oral law. 

Neusner (2274) presents a more radical viewpoint. He cites Antiquities 13. 
297 as evidence that Josephus does not specify oral transmission of the second 
Torah and concludes that we are not entitled to speak of an Oral Torah because 
Josephus nowhere states that the Pharisees possessed a non-literary tradition. 
We may reply that Josephus here contrasts the regulations which have been 
written down (yeypapfiEva) and are in writing and which also are accepted by 
the Sadducees with those handed down by former generations (xa ek 
jtaQabooEtog xuiv JtatEQtov), which must have been transmitted orally. 

Goldin (2275) contends that Josephus’ description of the Pharisees as 
being very similar to the Stoics (Life 12) is not to be dismissed cavalierly; since, 
he says, we see that he had an accurate knowledge of the Epicureans (Ant. 10. 
277—280), we may assume that he had a similar knowledge of the Stoics. We 
may comment that the passage cited by Goldin refers to one tenet of the 
Epicureans, the exclusion of Providence from human affairs; and we have no 
reason to believe that Josephus had a full knowledge of the Epicureans. 

As to the Stoics, Flusser (2276) argues that Josephus did not understand 
their philosophy; but, as I (2277) have indicated, there are Stoic elements in his 
reworking of the Biblical narrative. This is not surprising, since, as Tarn (2278), 
p. 290, remarks, the leading philosophy of the Hellenistic world was Stoicism, 
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and Jewish Palestine was not immune to this. Indeed, Bergmann (2279) and 
Kaminka (2280) (2281) have collected numerous quotations from the Stoics 
which bear similarities to rabbinic statements; and Fischel (2282) has seen 
strong evidence, admittedly controversial, of the Stoic mood in rabbinic ethics 
and of Stoic rhetorical literary forms in the Talmudic corpus. 

As to the views of the Pharisees, Zeitlin (2283) says that they believed in 
the immortality of the soul but not in the resurrection of the body; but, as we 
have noted, War 3. 374, Antiquities 18. 14, and Against Apion 2. 218 refer to 
the belief in resurrection, which was a central doctrine of the Pharisees. 

Marcus (2284) concludes that the Pharisees (Ant. 18. 12 — 15) were sincere 
in their devotion to ritual. 

Hoenig (2285) rightly criticizes Finkelstein (2286) for citing Antiquities 
13. 294 to support his view that later Pharisees adhered to the Hasidean doctrine 
of leniency in punishment; there is nothing here (or, we may add, in Antiquities 
20. 199, where Josephus refers to the heartlessness of the Sadducees) or in the 
Talmud pertaining to Hasidean courts. 

Baumgarten (2286a) interprets Antiquities 13. 297 to mean that the 
Pharisaic Halakhah was not written down in the pre-rabbinic period. Josephus, 
he remarks, not only characterizes the Pharisaic ordinances as written but as 
handed down by the fathers. Hence, suggests Baumgarten, in the time of 
Josephus, oral transmission was looked upon as a characteristic medium of 
Pharisaic tradition. 

Neusner (2286b), citing War 2. 162 — 163 and Antiquities 13. 171—173, 
notes that the Pharisees are referred to as the most accurate interpreters of the 
laws, but there is no reference to orally transmitted or other external traditions. 
Josephus, moreover, makes no reference to a Pharisaic claim that the transmis¬ 
sion of the Torah derives from Moses, but rather says that it is from “the 
fathers”. On this, we may note, in view of the chain of tradition enumerated in 
Avoth 1. 1 from Moses through “the fathers”, that there is no substantial 
difference. In his later story of John Hyrcanus and the Pharisees, Josephus (Ant. 
13. 293ff.) adds a reference to traditions, although without specifying oral 
transmission, let alone oral formulation of the direct words. The references in 
Mark 7. 4 and Matthew 15. 2 to the “traditions of the elders” are consistent 
with Josephus. 

Pines (2286c), noting a significant similarity of vocabulary and style 
between the second-century Apuleius’ account (De Platone et eius Dogmate 1. 
12. 205 — 206, 1. 584—586) of the Platonic view of Providence and of man’s 
limited free will, on the one hand, and the Pharisaic teaching as reported by 
Josephus (War 2. 162 — 163 and Ant. 13. 172), on the other hand, concludes that, 
since Apuleius lived after Josephus, it is probable that Josephus’ source was a 
good Platonist (possibly Antiochus of Ascalon) whose views were similar to 
Apuleius’. We may comment that in view of Josephus’ equation of the 
Sadducees with the Epicureans, which implies the equation of the Pharisees with 
the Stoics, and in view of the Stoic terminology which others have noted in 
Josephus, it seems equally likely that Josephus’ source was a Stoic writer. 

Flusser (2286d) accepts Pines’ suggestion. 
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22.6: The History of the Pharisees: Opposition to Hellenism, to the 
Hasmonean Kings, and to the Great War against Rome 
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Chr.) auf das rabbinische Judentum. In: Biblische Zeitschrift 12, 1968, pp. 30—54, 
186-210. 

(2299a) Hans Lewy: New Paths in the Investigation of Jewish Hellenism (in Hebrew). In: 
Zion 10, 1945, pp. 197—204. 

(2299b) Gedaliah Alon, rev. (in Hebrew): Saul Lieberman, Greek in Jewish Palestine. In: 
Kiryat Sefer 20, 1943, pp. 76—95. 

(2299c) Jacob Neusner: The Rabbinic Traditions about the Pharisees before 70. 3 vols. 
Leiden 1971. 

(2299d) Gedalyahu Alon: The Attitude of the Pharisees to Roman Rule and the House of 
Herod. In his: Jews, Judaism and the Classical World: Studies in Jewish History in 
the Times of the Second Temple and Talmud. Trans, from Hebrew by Israel 
Abrahams. Jerusalem 1977. Pp. 18—47 (same as 2291, but with a different English 
translation). 

(2299e) Ernst L. Ehrlich: Zur Geschichte der Pharisaer. In: Freiburger Rundbrief 29, 1977, 
pp. 46—52. 

It is often said that the Pharisees were the major opponents of Hellenism in 
Palestine. Gray (2287), p. 142, extends this to say that the Pharisees 

“intensively shunned contact with external powers, often through sheer 

ignorance, prejudice, and inferiority complex”. The Talmudic passage (Sotah 49 
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b, Baba Kamma 82 b, Menahoth 64 b) cursing the man who teaches his son 
Greek wisdom is often cited in support of this view. Fischel (2288), however, 
says that the Pharisees may have been the most Hellenized group in Judea and 
cites, following Lieberman (2289) (2290), numerous motifs from Greco-Roman 
rhetoric in rabbinic literature. We may comment that the Talmud itself 
dates the ban on teaching Greek wisdom to the war of Hyrcanus and 
Aristobulus (63 B.C.E.). The corresponding incident in Josephus (Ant. 14. 
25—28), which, like the Talmudic passage, also speaks of the deceit which led to 
the discontinuance of the sacrifice, though it does not speak of the ban on Greek 
wisdom, is similarly dated. We may, therefore, assume that between Alexander’s 
entry into Palestine in 330 and that time there was no such ban. One wonders 
how well the ban was enforced in view of the undisputed knowledge of Greek, 
at least of the language, by the rabbis, as Lieberman especially has shown. 

Allon (2291), pp. 55ff., and Mantel (2292) argue that it is doubtful that 
the majority of the Pharisees opposed the Hasmoneans, despite the impression 
created by Josephus; the fact that 'Megillath Ta'anith’ records numerous 
celebrations of Maccabean victories shows that the Pharisees were not 
antagonistic to the Hasmoneans. We may comment, however, that 'Megillath 
Ta'anith’ is a late and often unreliable historical source and that it is quite pos¬ 
sibly not Pharisaic in its traditions. Allon opposes the widespread view, held by 
Derenbourg (2293) and Schurer (2294) among others, that Pharisaism was by 
nature a purely religious movement, in contrast to Sadduceeism, which is alleged 
to be fundamentally political. Allon generally favors the Talmudic tradition 
against Josephus, for example in the rabbinic statement (Kiddushin 66 a) that the 
Pharisees opposed Alexander Jannaeus, not, as Josephus would have it, John 
Hyrcanus (Ant. 13. 288—297). As to the House of Herod, he argues that there 
was a struggle within the Pharisaic camp itself on the attitude that should be 
adopted toward the House of Herod and the Romans. He concludes that the 
Pharisees, from the beginning of Roman domination to Agrippa II, opposed 
Roman rule utterly, but that in Agrippa’s reign they underwent a considerable 
degree of reconciliation with the government, whereupon the Pharisees split, 
though with a majority still remaining opposed to Roman rule. 

Tavyoemy (2295), pp. 327—330, says that Josephus’ account of the 
Pharisees’ opposition to John Hyrcanus shows his prejudice against them. We 
may comment that the Talmud itself (Berakhoth 29 a) quotes the fourth-century 
rabbi Abaye as stating that Johanan (i.e. John Hyrcanus) is the same as Jannai 
(i.e. Alexander Jannaeus). Moreover, the charge made against Hyrcanus (Ant. 
13. 292) that he was unfit to hold the high priesthood because his mother was a 
captive is repeated in the case of Jannaeus (Ant. 13. 372), who, as his son, could 
have the same charge brought against him. As to Josephus’ alleged prejudice, the 
whole point of Josephus’ account is that the Pharisees were slandered by a 
certain Jonathan, a Sadducee (Ant. 13. 293); clearly Josephus’ sympathies are 
with the Pharisees. 

Lurie (2296) says that Josephus’ account of Alexander Jannaeus’ 
persecution of the Pharisees must be read with caution, since we possess only 
the Pharisaic account. Josephus’ prejudiced portrait is due, he says, to his 
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source, Nicolaus of Damascus, who confused Jannaeus and the other kings. We 
may comment that if Nicolaus was prejudiced against Jannaeus, it was not 
because of such a confusion but rather because of the jealousy harbored by 
Herod, Nicolaus’ patron, against his Hasmonean predecessors. As to Josephus’ 
prejudice against Jannaeus, such a view seems extreme in view of the agreement 
of Josephus and the Talmud (Berakhoth 29 a) that Jannaeus was originally 
wicked and later repented. 

Roth (2297) presents the usual picture of the Pharisees as originally 
quietist and neutral or even averse to the great revolt against Rome in 66 but 
who came to accept the revolt and then urged the terrorists to be more 
moderate. When the Zealots seized control, he says, the Pharisees lost their 
importance, and their leader, Rabban Simeon ben Gamaliel, may have been a 
victim of the reign of terror that followed. If so, we may reply, why is Josephus 
silent about this when he could have cited this as a striking instance of the tactics 
of the terrorists, whom he despised? Allon (2291), however, argues that 
Josephus is guilty of deliberate falsehood in portraying Rabban Simeon ben 
Gamaliel and his associates as unwittingly swept up in the revolt or as intending 
to weaken the terrorists by allying themselves with them in appearance only. On 
the basis of the festivals instituted by the Pharisaic scholars and listed in 
'Megillath Ta'anith’ and discussed by Lichtenstein (2298), Allon deduces that 
the scholars, at least at the beginning of the war, were allied with the militants. 
We may comment that the Pharisees, as the party with massive popular support 
according to Josephus (Ant. 18. 17), undoubtedly were not monolithic in their 
attitude toward the revolt. The appendix to 'Megillath Ta'anith’ gives the author 
as Eleazar (Eliezer) the son of Hananiah, who, indeed, according to Jo¬ 
sephus (War 2. 409), persuaded those who officiated in the Temple to accept 
no sacrifice from a foreigner, thus laying the foundation for the war. But the 
attitude of the majority of the Pharisaic leadership was opposed to the war, at 
least to judge from the Talmud’s statement (Gittin 56 a) that the rabbis advised 
the terrorists to make peace with the Romans, and from the description (ibid.) 
of the escape of the great Pharisaic leader Rabbi Johanan ben Zakkai to the 
Roman general Vespasian. 

Thom a (2299) concludes that the Pharisees did not take an active part in 
the fighting and so suffered least the effects of defeat; but, we may note, the 
former point rests primarily on the evidence of Josephus, who was eager to 
build up the Pharisees and to downgrade the revolutionaries in the eyes of the 
Romans. 

Lewy (2299a) defends Lieberman (2289) against the attack of Alon 
(2299b), who had ascribed to Lieberman a thesis that all the sages in Palestine 
knew the Greek language and literature — a view which Lieberman had not 
presented. 

Neusner (2299c), vol. 3, pp. 304—308, notes that whereas Josephus’ 
Pharisees are important in the reigns of John Hyrcanus and Alexander Jannaeus, 
they drop from the picture after the reign of Salome Alexandra, and that the 
rabbinic tradition begins where Josephus ends. 
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Alon (2299d), pp. 26—28, casts doubt on the view, held by most scholars, 
that Josephus is a reliable source concerning the conflict between John Hyrcanus 
and the Pharisees and prefers the account of the Talmud (Kiddushin 66a). He 
concludes that the Pharisees were never in conflict with John Hyrcanus. He 
notes that the motif that Alexander Jannaeus was disqualified for the priesthood 
because he was the son of a captive woman (Ant. 13. 372) is also found with 
regard to Eleazar and John Hyrcanus (Ant. 13. 288—297) and that hence it 
cannot be trusted; but we may comment that in view of the widespread 
prevalence of war and slavery, such occurrences might well be common in 
actuality. Alon similarly distrusts as a folk tradition the view that the earlier 
Hasmoneans, including John Hyrcanus, were fit rulers and that the later 
Hasmoneans from Alexander Jannaeus on were wicked. For the same reason 
Alon distrusts Josephus’ statement (Ant. 3. 218) that the Urim and the 
Thummim ceased to function two hundred years before the composition of the 
'Antiquities’ (which gives a date shortly after the death of John Hyrcanus), and 
prefers the Talmudic tradition that the Urim and the Thummim were not 
functioning throughout the period of the Second Temple. Alon, pp. 27—30, 
also disagrees with the prevalent view of scholarship that all or most of the 
Pharisees sided with Hyrcanus and were antagonistic to the Hasmoneans, while 
the Sadducees favored Aristobulus, since in two passages in the Talmud (Sotah 
49b and Menahoth 64b vs. Baba Kamma 82b) it is Hyrcanus’ men who sent up 
swine for the daily sacrifice, thus indicating that the Pharisees did not view 
Hyrcanus with affection. We may comment that Josephus implies (Ant. 14. 58) 
that it was Hyrcanus who was outside the city and who thus presumably sent up 
the swine: hence both the Talmud and Josephus seem to support Alon’s 
position that there was a deliberate attempt on the part of the Pharisees to 
malign the memory of Hyrcanus. 

Ehrlich (2299e) accepts Josephus’ version of the dispute between the 
Pharisees and Hyrcanus as due to the fact that he had usurped both the high 
priesthood and the kingship, for neither of which he was worthy. 


22.7: The Relationship of the Pharisees to Apocalyptic Groups and to the Dead 
Sea Sect 

(2300) Solomon Zeitlin: Who Crucified Jesus? New York 1942; 4th ed., 1964. Trans, into 
Hebrew by Joseph Bar-Lev. Jerusalem 1959. 

(2301) Solomon Zeitlin: Herod, a Malevolent Maniac. In: Jewish Quarterly Review 54, 
1963-64, pp. 1-27. 

(2302) Kurt Schubert: A Divided Faith: Jewish Religious Parties and Sects. In: Arnold J. 
Toynbee, The Crucible of Christianity: Judaism, Hellenism and the Historical 
Background to the Christian Faith. London 1969. Pp. 77—98. 

(2303) Solomon Schechter: Documents of Jewish Sectaries, Vol. 1. Cambridge 1910. 

(2304) Louis Ginzberg: Eine unbekannte jiidische Sekte. Part 1. New York 1922 (originally 
published in Monatsschrift fiir Geschichte und Wissenschaft des Judentums 55, 1911, 
pp. 666-698; 56, 1912, pp. 33-48, 286-307, 417-448, 546-566, 664-689; 57, 
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1913, pp. 153-176, 284-313, 394-418, 666-696; 58, 1914, pp. 16-48). Trans, into 
English by R. Marcus et al. with two hitherto unpublished chapters: An Unknown 
Jewish Sect (Moreshet Series, 1). New York 1976. 

(2305) Matthias Delcor: Le Midrash d’Habacuc. In: Revue Biblique 58, 1951, pp. 
521-548. 

(2306) Matthias Delcor: Les manuscrits de la mer morte. Essai sur le Midrash d’Habacuc. 
Paris 1951. 

(2307) Saul Lieberman: Light on the Cave Scrolls from Rabbinic Sources. In: Proceedings 
of the American Academy for Jewish Research 20, 1951, pp. 395—404. 

(2308) Harold H. Rowley: The Internal Dating of the Dead Sea Scrolls. In: Ephemerides 
Theologicae Lovanienses 28, 1952, pp. 257—276. 

(2309) Chaim Rabin: Qumran Studies. Oxford 1957. 

(2309a) Wayne G. Rollins: The New Testament and Apocalyptic. In: New Testament 
Studies 17, 1970-71, pp. 454-476. 

(2309b) Ernst Kasemann: Die Anfange christlicher Theologie. In: Zeitschrift fiir Theologie 
und Kirche 57, 1960, pp. 162 — 185. Trans, into English: The Beginnings of Christian 
Theology. In: R. W. Funk, ed., Apocalypticism. New York 1969. Pp. 17—46. 


Zeitlin (2300), pp. 96—100, (2301) says that the 6000 Pharisees who 
refused (Ant. 17. 42) to take an oath of allegiance to the Roman emperor and to 
Herod were Apocalyptic Pharisees, who stressed the ideas of a supernatural 
messiah and divine intervention and differed from the Fourth Philosophy only 
in that the latter believed in the use of arms to achieve their aims. We may 
comment that the refusal of these Pharisees to take an oath (similarly, we are 
told in Antiquities 15. 370, Pollio the Pharisee and Samaias and most of their 
disciples refused to take an oath of allegiance to Herod) was due not to their 
apocalyptic views but rather to their reluctance to utter the name of G-d, as we 
see in Ecclesiastes 8. 2 — 3, Ecclesiasticus 23. 9ff., and Philo (De Decalogo 84). 
We find the same reluctance to take oaths among the Essenes (War 2. 135); and 
hence they, too (Ant. 15. 371), were excused from the oath of allegiance. 

Schubert (2302) argues that the thesis that before 70 some of the Pharisees 
sympathized with apocalyptic sects but that after 70 they abandoned such views 
should be reversed; we may comment that we do not know enough about the 
Pharisees’ views before 70 to make a judgment, but that certainly after 70 the 
Talmud indicates that there was a strong wing that had apocalyptic views. 

When fragments of the 'Damascus Document’, first edited by Schechter 
(2303) in 1910, were studied by Ginzberg (2304), he concluded that the 
Halakhah of the sect in all essential details, with the exception of polygamy and 
marriage with one’s niece, represented the Pharisaic point of view and was not 
due to Sadducean or other heretical influence. 

When the Dead Sea Scrolls, which bear a definite relationship to the 
'Damascus Document’ (confirmed by the discovery of fragments of the 
'Damascus Document’ at Qumran), were found in 1947, Delcor (2305) 
concluded that the Sect was a step in the development of the Pharisees to a 
hyper-Pharisaism-Essenism. Delcor (2306) says that the conflict reflected in 
the Habakkuk Commentary is that between the Pharisees and the Sadducees, 
who bitterly opposed each other during the time of Alexander Jannaeus, with 
whom he identifies the Wicked Priest in the Commentary. 
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Lieberman (2307) agrees that the Qumran covenanters were substantially 
in agreement with the Pharisees in their legal and ritual observance, though he 
declines to identify them with any particular group. 

Rowley (2308) declines to accept the identification with the Pharisees on 
the ground that the sect, unlike the Pharisees, condemned marriage with a niece 
and favored a communal life. The most important difference, we may comment, 
is that the sect had a different calendar from that of the Pharisees; but apparently 
the Pharisees, as a kind of 'umbrella’ group, tolerated considerable differences 
within themselves, without reading minority views out of the group. While it is 
true that the Pharisees approved of marriage with a niece, the Talmud, despite 
its size, is far from complete in recording all minority points of view, and it may 
be that an opinion to this effect was lost. 

Rabin (2309), pp. 53 — 70, prefers to believe that Josephus’ account of the 
four sects is substantially complete, and he consequently attempts to identify the 
Dead Sea group with one of them. He declares them a die-hard Pharisaic group 
who agreed with the Pharisaic doctrine of bodily resurrection and of divine 
influence in human affairs, but who were opposed to the more flexible ideology 
introduced by the rabbis. We may comment, as noted above, that Josephus’ 
scheme of the four sects is far from complete, that the Talmud mentions 
twenty-four sects, and that an attempt to identify the Dead Sea sect with one of 
Josephus’ sects will lead to 'stretching’ the views of that group. 

Rollins (2309a), presenting a critique of Kasemann (2309b), finds the 
origins of Jewish apocalypticism in the Hasidim of the second century B.C.E., 
who were the forerunners of the Pharisees and of their left-wing dissidents, the 
Essenes. 


22.8: The Influence of the Pharisees (see also 22.3) 

(2310) Erwin R. Goodenough: Jewish Symbols in the Greco-Roman Period. 13 vols. New 
York 1953-68. 

(2311) Jacob Neusner: A Life of Rabban Yohanan Ben Zakkai ca. 1—80 C.E. Leiden 1962; 
2nd ed., 1970. 

(2312) Johann Maier: Geschichte der jiidischen Religion. Berlin 1972. 

(2313) Louis H. Feldman: Judaism, History of, III: Hellenistic Judaism (4th century 
B.C.E. — 2nd century C.E.). In: Encyclopaedia Britannica (Macropaedia) 10, 1974, 
pp. 310 — 316. 

(2314) Abraham Wasserstein, ed.: Josephus: A Selection from His Works. New York 
1974. 

(2314a) David Goodblatt: The Origins of Roman Recognition of the Palestinian 
Patriarchate (in Hebrew). In: Mehkarim be-Toledoth 'Am-Yisrael ve-Erez-Yisrael 
(Studies in the History of the Jewish People and the Land of Israel) 4, Haifa 1978, 
pp. 89-102. 

(2314b) Ephraim E. Urbach: Class-Status and Leadership in the World of the Palestinian 
Sages. In: Proceedings of the Israel Academy of Sciences and Humanities 2, 1968, 
pp. 38-74. 

Josephus in several places (e.g. Ant. 13. 401, 18. 15) notes that the 

Pharisees were extremely influential among the masses. Goodenough (2310), 
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followed by Neusner (2311), argues that Josephus has exaggerated this and 
points to the numerous violations of Pharisaic norms with regard to depiction of 
art objects. We may comment that it is in large part because of their flexibility 
and 'realism’ in such issues as idolatry and the occult, where the Bible seems so 
strict, that the Pharisees retained their influence. Important Pharisaic principles 
were that there were times when a disregard of Torah may be its foundation 
(Menahoth 99 a—b), that it is better that one letter of the Torah be uprooted 
than that the entire Torah be forgotten by Israel (Temurah 14 b), and that no 
decree may be imposed on the public unless the majority are able to abide by it 
('Avodah Zarah 36 a). 

Maier (2312), pp. 43 — 79, presents a comprehensive survey, with a good 
selective bibliography. 

The fact, as I (2313) have suggested, that Josephus (Ant. 17. 42) sets the 
number of Pharisees at merely “more than 6000” at the time of Herod, when 
the population of Palestine was probably one or two million, indicates that they 
or their leaders were less numerous and influential than Josephus would have his 
readers believe. Josephus here contrasts these 6000 with “all the Jewish people” 
who did take the oath of loyalty to the Emperor and to Herod; and the 
implication is that the Pharisees were few in number by comparison. 
Presumably the influence of the Pharisees expanded by Josephus’ time, but in 
Herod’s time it was still limited. 

Wasserstein (2314) comments that it is possible that to let oneself be 
guided by Pharisaic rules was as fashionable and as much 'the thing to do’ in 
first-century Judaism as it was to adopt Stoic principles in contemporary Rome; 
but we may note a major difference, namely that joining the Stoics may have 
been fashionable among the intelligentsia but that it was hardly so among the 
masses, whereas Josephus stresses the popularity of the Pharisees among the 
masses. 

Goodblatt (2314a), stressing Josephus’ statements (Ant. 13. 401, 18. 15) 
that the Pharisees were extremely influential, concludes that the Romans 
realized that they could not rule the Jews without Pharisaic support, and hence 
that it was they who appointed Rabban Gamaliel II, a descendant of an 
important Pharisaic family, as head of the Jewish community. We may comment 
that if this were so, it would have undermined Gamaliel’s influence among the 
masses by exposing him to the charge of being a stooge of the Romans. More¬ 
over, as Goodblatt admits, Rabban Simon ben Gamaliel, his father, did parti¬ 
cipate in the great revolt against the Romans, albeit as a moderate. We may note, 
however, that the family had ties with the royal dynasty, notably with Agrippa I 
(Pesahim 88b). 

Urbach (2314b) notes that already at the time of John Hyrcanus, ac¬ 
cording to Josephus (Ant. 13. 288), the Pharisees had great influence among 
the masses, but that he does not indicate how much influence they had, though 
it appears that this power did not arise from their political standing. 
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22.9: The Sadducees 

(2315) Gerhard Maier: Mensch und freier Wille: Nach den jiidischen Religionsparteien 
zwischen Ben Sira und Paulus. Tubingen 1971. 

(2316) James W. Parkes: The Foundations of Judaism and Christianity. Chicago 1960. 
(2317) Gunther Baumbach: Das Sadduzaerverstandnis bei Josephus Flavius und im Neuen 
Testament. In: Kairos 13, 1971, pp. 17—37. 

(2318) Jean Le Moyne: Les Sadducees. Paris 1972. (Diss., Institut Catholique de Paris 1969; 
diss. Sorbonne, Paris 1970). 

(2319) Rudolf Leszynsky: Die Sadduzaer. Berlin 1912. 

(2320) Gustav Holscher: Der Sadduzaismus. Leipzig 1906. 

(2321) Abraham Wasserstein, ed.; Josephus: A Selection from His Works. New York 
1974. 

(2322) David Daube: Rabbinic Methods of Interpretation and Hellenistic Rhetoric. In: 

Hebrew Union College Annual 22, 1949, pp. 239—264. 

(2323) Victor Eppstein: The Historicity of the Gospel Account of the Cleansing of the 
Temple. In: Zeitschrift fur die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft 55, 1964, pp. 42—58. 
(2324) Hugo (Haim Dov) Mantel: The Dichotomy of Judaism during the Second Temple. 

In: Hebrew Union College Annual 44, 1973, pp. 55—87. 

(2325) Haim Dov (= Hugo) Mantel: The Megillath Ta'anith and the Sects (in Hebrew). In: 

Mehkarim be-Toledoth 'Am-Yisrael ve-Erez-Yisrael (Studies in the History of the 
Jewish People and the Land of Israel) 1 (in memory of Zvi Avneri), Haifa 1970, pp. 
51-70. 

(2326) Victor Eppstein: When and How the Sadducees Were Excommunicated. In: Journal 
of Biblical Literature 85, 1966, pp. 213 — 224. 

(2326a) Birger Gerhardsson: Memory and Manuscript; Oral Tradition and Written Trans¬ 
mission in Rabbinic Judaism and Early Christianity. Trans, by Eric J. Sharpe. 
Diss., Uppsala 1961. Publ. (Acta Seminarii Neotestamentici Upsaliensis, 22): Uppsala 
1961, 1964. 

(2326b) Haim Dov (= Hugo) Mantel: An Early Form of Piety (in Hebrew). In: A. M. 

Rabello, ed., Festschrift David Kotlar: Studies in Judaism. Tel-Aviv 1975. Pp. 60—80. 
(2326c) Shlomo Pines: A Platonistic Model for Two of Josephus’ Accounts of the Doctrine of 
the Pharisees concerning Providence and Man’s Freedom of Action (in Hebrew). In: 
Iyyun 24, 1973, pp. 227—232. Trans, into English in: Immanuel 7, 1977, pp. 38 — 43. 
(2326d) David Flusser: Josephus on the Sadducees and Menander. In: Immanuel 7, 1977, 
pp. 61-67. 

(2326e) Ernst Bammel: Sadduzaer und Sadokiden. In: Ephemerides Theologicae Lovanienses 
55, 1979, pp. 107-115. 

(2326f) Chanoch Albeck: On the Controversies of the Pharisees and the Sadducees in 
Matters concerning the Temple and Temple Practice (in Hebrew). In: Sinai 52, 1963, 
pp. 1—8 (= Torah Sheb'alpeh: Lectures at the Fifth National Meeting for Oral Law. 
Jerusalem 1963. Pp. 24—31). 

(2326g) Jack Lightstone: Sadducees versus Pharisees: The Tannaitic Sources. In: Jacob 
Neusner, ed., Christianity, Judaism and Other Greco-Roman Cults: Studies for 
Morton Smith at Sixty, 3 (Studies in Judaism in Late Antiquity, 12. 3). Leiden 1975. 
Pp. 206-217. 

(2326h) Ellis Rivkin: Defining the Pharisees: the Tannaitic Sources. In: Hebrew Union 
College Annual 40—41, 1969 — 70, pp. 205—249. 

(2326i) Hugo D. Mantel: The Sadducees and Pharisees. In: Michael Avi-Yonah and Zvi 
Baras, edd., Society and Religion in the Second Temple Period (The World History of 
the Jewish People, 1. 8). Jerusalem 1977. Pp. 99—123, 346 — 351. 

(2326;) Hugo D. Mantel: The Development of the Oral Law during the Second Temple 
Period. In: Michael Avi-Yonah and Zvi Baras, edd., Society and Religion in the 
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Second Temple Period (The World History of the Jewish People, 1. 8). Jerusalem 1977. 
Pp. 41-64, 325-337. 


Maier (2315), pp. 154—157, argues that Josephus’ description of the 
Sadducees in War2.164 —165 and Antiquities 13.171 — 173 is dependent upon 
Ben Sira (Ecclesiasticus 15. 11—20) as a source for the account of the Sadducean 
belief in free will. He says that Josephus could do so because the Sadducees of his 
time appealed to Ben Sira and because the Pharisees viewed Ben Sira as the 
Sadducees’ teacher and spiritual ancestor; hence we have the specific grounds for 
Ben Sira’s exclusion from the canon. We may respond that in view of the brevity 
of the references to the Sadducees in Josephus and the lack of any direct reference 
to the views of the Sadducees in Ben Sira, such a theory seems extravagant. 
Moreover, the Talmud, when discussing whether Ben Sira should be included in 
the canon, inserts no statement that it should be excluded because of its 
Sadducean origins. Maier concludes that free will was a central point of dispute 
among the Jewish parties; but the Talmud, we may remark, surely presents no 
such emphasis. 

Parkes (2316), pp. 95 —103, in a popular account, presents the traditional 
view that the Sadducees were supporters of the 'Establishment’ who had 
succeeded in producing a working compromise between Judaism and Hellenism; 
as we have indicated above, there is good reason to believe that the Pharisees had 
worked out their own modus vivendi with Hellenism, though Baumbach (2317) 
goes too far in stating that the Sadducees stood no closer to Hellenism than did 
the Pharisees. 

Baumbach (2317) argues that both Josephus and the New Testament are 
prejudiced against the Sadducees, whereas actually during the time of Jesus they 
exercised the determining political and religious power in Judea. We may 
comment that religiously, according to Josephus (Ant. 18. 17), the masses would 
not tolerate the Sadducees if they would not submit to the formulas of the 
Pharisees. Baumbach, however, is right in denying the widespread thesis that the 
Sadducees were collaborationists of the Roman regime. 

Le Moyne’s (2318) comprehensive work supersedes that of Leszynsky 
(2319). He justly criticizes Holscher (2320) for adopting Josephus’ view that 
Sadduceeism is a synonym for impiety. He correctly notes, pp. 27—60, that Jo¬ 
sephus sometimes speaks critically of the Pharisees and favorably of their enemies 
(e. g., Ant. 13. 411—413), while he has extremely little about the history of the 
Sadducees and does not have much sympathy with them. 

Inasmuch as Josephus (Life 12) regards the Pharisees as holding views very 
similar to those of the Stoics, it has generally been assumed that he equated the 
Sadducees and the Epicureans. Wasserstein (2321) points out that Josephus’ 
depiction (Ant. 18.16) of the Sadducees as arguing with their teachers and as 
boorish in their behavior (War 2. 166) accords with the Talmud’s picture of the 
’Apikoros (Epicurean) (Nedarim 23a, Sanhedrin 49b, Avoth 2. 19). We may com¬ 
ment that if Josephus really wished to attack the Sadducees in this section he 
should have openly equated them with the despised Epicureans, and this he does 
not do. 
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Daube (2322) remarks that the Sadducees had evidently taken over from the 
Hellenistic schools of philosophy the ideal of working out any problems by un¬ 
fettered argument and counter-argument. But, we may reply, there is no 
indication of any special contact between the Sadducees and the Hellenistic 
schools; and, in any case, even a cursory examination of the Talmud will reveal 
that the Pharisees were no whit inferior to the Sadducees in skill of disputation. 

Eppstein (2323), noting that only one high priest, Hanan ben Hanan, is 
specifically mentioned by Josephus (Ant. 20. 199) as a Sadducee, concludes that 
the Temple was not the headquarters of the Sadducees and that they were not, in 
fact, the party of the sacerdotal establishment. While it is true that Josephus’ 
notices about the Sadducees are brief, we may comment, in support, that at no 
point does he mention that they had any particular relation with the priesthood or 
the Temple. 

Baumbach (2317) discusses the history of the Sadducean high priests, 
especially as seen in the trial of James the brother of Jesus (Ant. 20. 200); but we 
may remark that this is the only case of a Sadducean high priest or a trial under 
Sadducean auspices in Josephus. Baumbach argues, nevertheless, that the 
Sadducees were interested in attaining a relative autonomy and stability of the 
priestly state-order of Judea for the best interests of the Jews. 

Mantel (2324) similarly argues that the Sadducees were a priestly party 
centered on the Temple. He states, citing Antiquities 18. 16, that the Sadducees 
were dogmatists; but the passage, we may remark, implies the very opposite, 
namely that the Sadducees regard it as a virtue to dispute with their teachers. He 
suggests that the Dead Sea sect represents a synthesis of the views of the 
Sadducees and the Pharisees, accepting the Zadokite high priests of the former 
and the method of exegesis and promulgation of decrees characterizing the latter. 

Mantel (2325) notes that 'Megillath Ta'anith’ serves as a corrective to Jo¬ 
sephus’ statement (Ant. 13. 297, 18. 16) that the Sadducees had no oral law of their 
own; there is no indication, however, in Josephus, despite Mantel, that the 
Sadducees, as 'Megillath Ta'anith’ would have it, attributed a human origin to the 
Torah. 

Eppstein (2326) argues that it was not, as is usually thought, the fall of the 
Temple which accounts for the disappearance of the Sadducees from Jewish life, 
but that rather it was the Pharisees’ expedient of making it impossible for any Jew 
believing in the Sadducean Halakhah to enter the Temple without incurring the 
dreaded penalty of extirpation. If so, we may ask why the Pharisees did not arrive 
earlier at this solution to the threat of the Sadducees. Rather, we may suggest, their 
decline was gradual, parallel to their loss of political strength and to the increased 
popularity of the Pharisees. If, as is generally thought, the Sadducees were 
closely associated with the priesthood, the increasing worldliness of the high 
priests and the rivalries within the priesthood added to their discrediting. 

Gerhardson (2326a), p.21, notes that Josephus (Ant. 13.297), in 
discussing the Sadducees, shows himself aware of the distinction between the 
written and the oral Torah. 

Mantel (2326b), after co-ordinating Josephus, the Talmud, and the Book of 
Judith in their views of the Sadducees, concludes that at the end of the Persian 
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period there were Jews who looked to the high priest for leadership and opposed 
the views of the Men of the Great Assembly and whom we may term Sadducees 
because they go back to the sons of Zadok. Hence the Hasidim, in the first two 
books of Maccabees, and the Qumran sect, which appears to be the Essenes but 
has kinship to the Sadducees, did not arise in Hellenistic times, as most scholars 
say, but in the Persian period. 

Pines (2326c) notes that the second sentence of Apuleius’ 'De Platone et eius 
dogmate’, 1. 12. 205—206, has no equivalent in Josephus’ report on the Pharisees 
but is paralleled in his sentence discussing the Sadducees. 

Flusser (2326d) finds it difficult to believe that the Sadducees, as one of the 
three representative groups of ancient Judaism, rejected all involvement of 
Providence in human life. He suggests that there is a parallel to Josephus’ de¬ 
scription of the Sadducees (Ant. 13. 171 —173: “All things lie within our decision”) 
in Menander’s 'Epitrepontes’ Act 5: “Our character is responsible for each man’s 
faring well or badly”. Though noting that the terminology and even the order of 
arguments are the same, he concludes that it is improbable that Josephus was 
directly influenced by Menander. We may, however, comment that in view of the 
fact that Menander in the Hellenistic period was in popularity second only to 
Homer (he is one of only two classical authors quoted in the New Testament [1 
Corinthians 15. 33]), this is by no means improbable. 

Bammel (2326e) notes that Herod brought priestly families from Babylonia 
and Egypt to Jerusalem and claimed that they were the legitimate sons of Zadok. 
These priests conferred the term 'Sadducees’ upon themselves as a title of honor. 
Only when the Pharisees became very influential in the first century C.E. did the 
Sadducees begin to be viewed as an opposing party. In turn, the members of the 
Qumran community, who referred to themselves as benei zadok, responded 
favorably to Herod’s religio-political strategy. We may respond by suggesting 
that, though the argumentum ex silentio is dangerous, it is unlikely that Josephus, 
who was himself a priest and who had at one time been a Sadducee and who was 
later so utterly opposed to them, could have left out such an account and would 
have omitted ridiculing and refuting it. 

Albeck (2326f) asserts that the Sadducees did not believe in the divine 
revelation of the Torah. 

Lightstone (2326g), in arguing against Rivkin (2326h), notes that the 
sources supply no evidence about any quarrel in principle underlying the conflict 
between the Pharisees and the Sadducees. Appeals by either group to general 
criteria, such as the Oral Law vs. the Written Law, or exegetical vs. literal inter¬ 
pretation of Scripture, are conspicuously absent. He concludes that the only way 
to determine the nature of the controversy between the groups before 70 is 
through the Talmudic corpus. 

Mantel (2326i) argues that those who deny proselytism by the Sadducees 
disregard Josephus, who declares that John Hyrcanus (Ant. 13.257ff.), Judah 
Aristobulus (Ant. 13. 38), and Alexander Jannaeus (Ant. 13. 395—397), all of 
whom were Sadducees, forcibly converted peoples whom they conquered. We 
may, however, remark that they may have done so not as Sadducees, whose 
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banner they presumably joined for reasons of expediency, but as nationalistic 
kings. 

Mantel (2326j) asserts that Ben Sira’s faith in Divine Providence and in 
reward and punishment does not prove that he was a Pharisee, since these princi¬ 
ples are so prominent in the written Scripture that they could hardly have been 
denied by the Sadducees, despite Josephus’ statement to the contrary. We may 
comment that the very fact that Josephus says that the Sadducees do deny these 
principles despite their prominence in Scripture would indicate that they did, in 
fact, do so. 


22.10: The Essenes in Josephus: Bibliography (see also 2.16) 

(2327) Louis H. Feldman: Selected Literature on the Essenes. Appendix D. In: Josephus, 
vol. 9, Jewish Antiquities, Books XVIII —XX (Loeb Classical Library). London 1965. 
Pp. 561-563. 

I (2327) have a select bibliography, focussing particularly on Josephus’ 
description of the Essenes. 


22.11: The Texts Pertaining to the Essenes in Josephus 

(2328) Andre Dupont-Sommer: Les Esseniens. In: Evidences: Revue publiee sous l’egide de 
l’American Jewish Committee (Paris) vol. 7, no. 54, Jan. —Feb. 1956, pp. 19—25; 
vol. 7, no. 55, March 1956, pp. 27—34; vol. 8, no. 56, April 1956, pp. 11—25; vol. 8, 
no. 57, May 1956, pp. 9—23; vol. 8, no. 58, June—July 1956, pp. 27—39, 49; vol. 8, 
no. 59, Aug. —Sept. 1956, pp. 13-27; vol. 8, no. 60, Oct. —Nov. 1956, pp. 25-36. 

(2329) Yigael Yadin: The Message of the Scrolls. New York 1957. Trans, into Spanish by 
Rebeca Trabb: Los Rollos del Mar Muerto (Biblioteca Israel; ediciones judias en 
Castellano, vol. 54). Buenos Aires 1959. 

(2330) Andre Dupont-Sommer: Les Ecrits Esseniens decouverts pres de la Mer Morte. Paris 
1959; 3rd ed., 1964. Trans, into German by Walter W. Muller: Die essenischen 
Schriften vom Toten Meer. Tubingen 1960. Trans, into English from 2nd ed. by Geza 
Vermes: The Essene Writings from Qumran. Oxford 1961. 

(2331) Edmund F. Sutcliffe: The Monks of Qumran as Depicted in the Dead Sea Scrolls. 
London 1960. 

(2332) Alfred Adam: Antike Berichte fiber die Essener (Kleine Texte ffar Vorlesungen und 
Obungen, 182). Berlin 1961. 

(2333) Edmond B. Szekely: The Essenes by Josephus and His Contemporaries. San Diego 
1970. 

(2334) Paolo Sacchi, rev.: Louis H. Feldman, Josephus, vol. 9, Jewish Antiquities, Books 
XVIII —XX. In: Revue de Qumran 6, 1967, pp. 152 — 157. 

(2334a) Charles T. Fritsch: The Qumran Community: Its History and Scrolls. New York 
1956. 

(2334b) J. Schmitt: L’organisation de l’Eglise primitive et Qumran. In: Johannes P. M. van 
der Ploeg, ed., La secte de Qumran et les origines du Christianisme. Brussels 1959. 

(2334c) Dmitrii P. Kallistov, ed.: Chrestomathy on the Ancient History of Greece (in 
Russian). Moscow 1964. 

(2334d) Christoph Burchard: Die Essener bei Hippolyt: Hippolyt, Ref. IX 18, 2—28, 2 und 
Josephus, Bell. 2, 119 — 161. In: Journal for the Study of Judaism 8, 1977, pp. 1—41. 
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(2334e) Kaufmann Kohler: Essenes. In: Jewish Encyclopaedia 5, 1903, pp. 224—232. 
(2334f) Matthew Black: The Account of the Essenes in Hippolytus and Josephus. In: 
William D. Davies and David Daube, edd., The Background of the New Testament 
and Its Eschatology: Studies in Honour of C. H. Dodd. Cambridge 1956. Pp. 
172-175. 

(2334g) Morton Smith: The Description of the Essenes in Josephus and the Philosophumena. 
In: Hebrew Union College Annual 29, 1958, pp. 273 — 313. 

Dupont-Sommer (2328), vol. 7, no. 55, pp.27—34, in a popular article, 
quotes the passages relating to the Essenes in his own translation and with a con¬ 
siderable commentary. 

Yadin (2329), in a popular work, pp. 167—169, 176—182, presents the 
passages from Josephus in English translation, together with the historical 
background of the scrolls. He concludes that the resemblances between the 
descriptions of the Essenes in Josephus and of the sect in the Commentary on 
Nahum are striking. 

Dupont-Sommer (2330), in his first chapter, presents the passages in Philo 
(Quod Omnis Probus Liber Sit 75 — 91; De Vita Contemplativa 1; Hypothetica 
11.1 — 18), Josephus, Pliny (5.73), and Dio Chrysostom (ap. Synesius, Vita 
Dionis [von Arnim, 2, p. 3 1 7]) referring to the Essenes with extensive notes, 
drawing attention to the most important differences between Josephus’ and the 
third-century Hippolytus’ descriptions of the Essenes. 

Sutcliffe (2331) has an appendix, 'Philo and Josephus on the Essenes’, 
pp. 125 — 127, and presents, pp. 224—237, annotated translations of the passages 
in Philo and Josephus referring to the Essenes. 

Adam (2332), pp. 22—38, presents the Greek text of the passages in Josephus 
referring to the Essenes, as well as the Greek and Latin texts of all other known 
notices about the Essenes and Therapeutae, including the Patristic tradition. He 
also presents a German translation of the pertinent passages from the Slavonic 
Josephus. In each case he gives important textual variants, occasional explanatory 
notes, and select bibliography. 

Szekely (2333) presents translations of the passages referring to the Essenes 
in Josephus and in other primary sources. 

Sacci (2334), in the course of his review of my volume in the Loeb Library, 
challenges my readings at several points concerning the Essenes (Ant. 18. 18—22), 
notably Buotag Emxekouoiv (18.19), pf) kekoAuoBou (18.20), and Acuccbv 
(18.23). 

Fritsch (2334a) has a translation (pp. 97—103) of Josephus’ passages 
pertaining to the Essenes and a discussion (pp. 103 — 110) of these passages, 
comparing them with passages in Philo and in the Dead Sea Scrolls. He also 
(p. 24) discusses the relationship of Herod to the Essenes (Ant. 15.373—379). 

Schmitt (2334b) discusses the relevant passages in Josephus, especially those 
pertaining to the Essenes. 

Kallistov (2334c) has a selection of passages, in Russian translation, from 
the Dead Sea Scrolls and from Josephus’ discussion of the Essenes (War 2. 119ff.). 
There is a commentary by J. D. Am(o)ous(s)in(e), which co-ordinates these 
reports with those of Philo and of Pliny the Elder. 
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Burchard (2334d) presents the accounts of the Essenes by Josephus and by 
Hippolytus in parallel columns and concludes that Hippolytus is probably 
directly dependent upon Josephus, though he concedes the possibility of a 
common source. He disagrees with Kohler (2334e), p. 228, Black (2334f), and 
Smith (2334g), p. 275, who had contrasted Josephus with Hippolytus and who 
had regarded Hippolytus as more factual, more accurate in detail, and less colored 
by prejudice. Burchard stresses that Hippolytus is important as the earliest 
witness to the text of War 2. 119—161. 


22.12: Josephus’ Account of the Essenes: General 

(2335) Christian D. Ginsburg: The Essenes, Their History and Doctrines. London 1864; 
rpt. 1956. 

(2336) Walter Bauer: Essener. In: August Pauly and Georg Wissowa, edd., Real- 
encyclopadie der klassischen Altertumswissenschaft, Suppl. 4, 1924, cols. 386—430. 

(2337) Solomon Zeitlin: The Essenes and Messianic Expectations: A Historical Study of the 
Sects and Ideas During the Second Jewish Commonwealth. In: Jewish Quarterly 
Review 45, 1954 — 55, pp. 83 — 119. 

(2338) Frederick F. Bruce: Second Thoughts on the Dead Sea Scrolls. Grand Rapids 1956, 
1961. 

(2339) Walter Brant: Wer war Jesus Christus? Verandern die Schriftrollenfunde vom Toten 
Meer unser Christusbild? Stuttgart 1957. 

(2340) Solomon Zeitlin: The Essenes (in Hebrew). In: Sepher Ha-Doar 37, no. 28, New 
York 1957, pp. 48-52. 

(2341) Frank M. Cross: The Ancient Library of Qumran and Modern Biblical Studies. 
Garden City, New York 1958, rev. ed. 1961. Trans, into German by Klaus Bannach 
and Christoph Burchard: Die antike Bibliothek von Qumran und die moderne 
biblische Wissenschaft. Neukirchen-Vluyn 1967. 

(2342) Solomon Zeitlin: The Medieval Mind and the Theological Speculation on the Dead 
Sea Scrolls. In: Jewish Quarterly Review 49, 1958—59, pp. 1—34. 

(2343) Werner Forster: Neutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte, 1: Das Judentum Palastinas zur 
Zeit Jesu und der Apostel. 3rd ed., Hamburg 1959. Trans, into English by Gordon E. 
Harris: Palestinian Judaism in New Testament Times. Edinburgh 1964. 

(2344) Otto Betz: Offenbarung und Schriftforschung in der Qumransekte (Wissenschaftliche 
Untersuchungen zum Neuen Testament, 6). Tubingen 1960. 

(2345) Eugeniusz Dabrowski: Odkrycia w Qumran Nad Morzem Martwym a Nowy 
Testament (= The Discoveries at Qumran near the Dead Sea and the New Testament). 
Poznan 1960. 

(2346) Johann Maier: Die Texte vom Toten Meer. 2 vols. Munchen 1960. 

(2347) Abraham Schalit: King Herod, the Man and His Work (in Hebrew). Jerusalem 1960. 
Trans, into German by Ji hoschua Amir: Konig Herodes. Der Mann undsein Werk. 
Berlin 1968. 

(2348) Henryk Chylinski: Wykopuliska w Qumran a Pochodzenie Chrzescijanstwa (= The 
Discourse at Qumran and the Origins of Christianity). Warsaw 1961. 

(2349) Roland K. Harrison: The Dead Sea Scrolls. London 1961. 

(2350) Gosta Lindeskog: Esseerna och Kristendomen (= The Essenes and Christianity), 
with German summary. In: Annales Academiae Regiae Scientiarum Upsaliensis 5, 
1961, pp. 103-147. 

(2351) J. Leytens: Les Esseniens dans 1’oeuvre de Flavius Josephe et dans les 
Philosophoumena d’Hippolyte de Rome.Diss., Louvain 1962. 
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(2352) Menahem Mansoor: The Dead Sea Scrolls: A College Textbook and a Study Guide. 
Leiden 1964. 

(2353) Reuben Kaufman: Sects and Schisms in Judaism. New York 1967. 

(2354) Martin Hengel: Judentum und Hellenismus. Tubingen 1969; 2nd ed., 1973. Trans. 

into English by John Bowden: Judaism and Hellenism. 2 vols. Philadelphia 1974. 
(2355) Samuel Sandmel: The First Christian Century in Judaism and Christianity: 

Certainties and Uncertainties. New York 1969. 

(2356) Gerhard Maier: Mensch und freier Wille. Tiibingen 1971. 

(2357) Menahem Mansoor: Essenes. In: Encyclopaedia Judaica 6, Jerusalem 1971, 
pp. 899-902. 

(2357a) Wilfred L. Knox: Pharisaism and Hellenism. In: Herbert M. J. Loewe, ed., The 
Contact of Pharisaism with Other Cultures. London 1937; rpt. New York 1969. Pp. 
59-111. 

(2357b) Edwyn R . Bevan: The Jews. In: Cambridge Ancient History. Vol. 9. Cambridge 1951, 
Pp. 397-436. 

(2357c) Fritz Taeger: Chrisma. Studien zur Geschichte des antiken Herrscherkultes. 2 vols. 
Stuttgart 1957—60. 

(2357d) Frederick F. Bruce: New Testament History. London 1969; New York 1971. 
(2357e) Shemaryahu Talmon: The New Covenanters of Qumran. In: Scientific American 
225. 5, 1971, pp. 73-81. 

(2357f) Georgios Gratseas: The Renewal of Membership in the Essene-Qumran 
Communities (in modern Greek). In: Deltion Biblikon Meleton 2, 1974, pp. 329—348. 
(2357g) Georges Ory: A la recherche des Esseniens. Essai critique. Paris 1975. 

(2357h) Ephraim E. Urbach: The Sages. Their Concepts and Beliefs. 2 vols. Jerusalem 1975. 
(2357i) Ernest-Marie Laperrousaz, et. ah: Qumran et Decouvertes au Desert de Juda. In: 
Henri Cazelles and A. Feuillet, edd., Supplement au Dictionnaire de la Bible. 
Fascicule 51: Qumran-Rabbinique (Litterature). Paris 1978. Cols. 737—1014. 

(2357j) Marc Philonenko: L’Ame a l’Ttroit. In: Hommages a Andre Dupont-Sommer. Paris 
1971. Pp. 421-428. 

(2357k) Edward Earle Ellis: Prophecy and Hermeneutic in Early Christianity: New 
Testament Essays (Wissenschaftliche Untersuchungen zum Neuen Testament, 18). 
Tubingen 1978; rpt. Grand Rapids 1978. 

Ginsburg (2335), especially pp. 40 — 53, is still worth consulting after a 
century. 

Bauer (2336) contends that Josephus’ as well as Philo’s account of the 
Essenes is marked by a Hellenizing tendency and that, in fact, several of the 
practices ascribed to them are commonplaces taken from Hellenistic 
ethnography. 

Zeitlin (2337) summarizes Josephus’ discussion of the views and practices 
of the Essenes at length and regards him as being more reliable than Philo because 
he lived among them. The Essenes, he says, were individualists interested in 
saving their own souls and not in helping the people as a whole; but, we may 
react, Josephus stresses their communal approach to everything. 

Bruce (2338), pp. 125 — 135, generally is content with merely summarizing 
Josephus’ account, which, he admits, is, for the most part, reliable. He says, 
nevertheless, that since he went through all three sects within a period of 
three years (Life 9 — 12) he could not have acquired a very extended knowledge of 
the Essenes; but, as we have noted above, he was undoubtedly well acquainted 
with the Pharisees and the Sadducees before the trial period and thus spent most 
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of the time with the Essenes; in fact, he says that he lived three years with a certain 
Bannus, who seems similar to the Essenes, in the wilderness. 

Brant (2339) accepts Josephus’ statements about the Essenes on the ground 
that he had lived among them; but, as we have indicated above, there is some 
doubt as to how long he lived among them; and, in any case, Bannus, though 
similar to them, was apparently different from the mainstream of the Essenes. 

Zeitlin (2340) presents a brief introductory survey. 

Cross (2341) says that Josephus distorts the situation in stating (War 2. 124) 
that the Essenes settled in large numbers in every town, whereas Philo more 
correctly presents the situation when he says that the Essenes withdrew to the 
desert. Zeitlin (2342) disagrees and says that Philo was never in Judea and that 
his knowledge of the Essenes is mere hearsay. We may recall, first of all, that 
Philo had been at least once in Judea on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. Zeitlin 
misrepresents Cross as saying that Philo states that the Essenes withdrew to the 
desert, whereas Josephus represents them as living in cities. The fact is that Cross 
also cites Philo’s remark (Hypothetica 11.1) that there were Essenes living in 
many cities. As to the statement that the Essenes settle in large numbers in every 
town, this would, we must comment, be at variance with the fact that their total is 
given as “more than four thousand” both by Philo (Quod Omnis Probus Liber 
Sit 75) and Josephus (Ant. 18. 20), hardly a sufficient number to be found in every 
town, let alone in large numbers. 

Forster (2343) finds Josephus’ picture of the Essenes, on the whole, 
reliable; it is imprecise only to the extent that he has adapted it to the 
understanding of his Greek readers. 

Betz (2344) deals with Josephus’ report of the Essenes’ Torah study and 
political prophecy, as well as their view of the role of the spirit. 

I have not seen Dabrowski (2345), who discusses Josephus’ account of the 
Essenes. 

Maier (2346), though commenting on the Dead Sea Scrolls, constantly cites 
and discusses parallels in Josephus’ account of the Essenes. 

Schalit (2347) uncritically accepts Philo’s and Josephus’ portrayal of the 
Essenes as apolitical and as purely quietistic. 

Chylinski (2348) frequently cites Josephus in his popular survey. 

Harrison (2349), in his general survey, quotes at length, but with a 
minimum of comment, Josephus’ accounts of the Essenes. 

Lindeskog (2350) concludes that both Philo and Josephus were well 
informed about the Essenes, but that in view of their Hellenistically educated 
readers, they omitted certain specifically Jewish features. 

I have not seen Leytens (2351). 

Mansoor (2352), in a textbook published in outline form, says that in view 
of the fact that Josephus underwent a probationary period with the Essenes, he 
may be trusted for external data about them, but that he cannot be regarded as 
having preserved their secrets. In the absence of other, more direct accounts, such 
a point, we must say, cannot be determined. 
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Kaufman (2353), pp. 26—28, has a mere uncritical summary. 

Hengel (2354) is sure that there was Hellenistic influence on the Essenes. 
But, we may comment, this may largely be the Greek veneer placed upon his 
narrative by Josephus for the sake of his readers. 

Just as Hengel rules out dependence on the Pythagoreans because the 
Essenes avoided all alien influences, so, we may add, they must have avoided 
drawing upon Hellenistic laws of association. We may suggest here the possibility 
that they were indebted for their monastic ideals to the tradition of the Rechabites 
mentioned by the prophet Jeremiah (35). Finally, even if there was Helienistic 
influence on the Essenes, we must recall that Philo and Josephus agree in giving 
the total number of Essenes as only 4000; despite the great attention given them 
by Josephus their influence was not great. 

Sandmel (2355), in an eloquent and pleasantly written book, says that 
when Philo and Josephus disagree, he prefers the partially untrustworthy 
Josephus, whom he criticizes for equating the sects to Greek philosophic 
movements, to the totally untrustworthy Philo (who is apologetic and makes 
everything conform to his pattern of three types of perfection). 

Maier (2356) concludes that Josephus’ source for his long account of the 
Essenes in the 'War’ (2. 119—161) was Jewish but not friendly to the Romans, 
since the phrase 6 jiqoc; 'Ptopcdoug Jtokepog (War 2. 152) could have been written 
only by a Jew. We may comment that this may be due simply to Josephus’ 
editing, inasmuch as the title of the work, at least in Niese’s principal manuscript, 
P, is very similar, TouScukou Jtokepou JtQog 'Ptopcuoug. 

Mansoor (2357) presents a brief but useful and balanced summary of 
scholarly opinions. 

Knox (2357a), pp. 90—92, discusses the Hellenic coloring in Josephus’ 
account of the Essenes. He remarks that on close inspection the sober element in 
Essene religion dwindles to nothing but careless incorporation by Josephus of 
superficial Gentile observation. 

Bevan (2357b), pp. 424—427, has a brief discussion of the Essenes. 

Taeger (2357c) states that Josephus idealizes the Essenes, though not to 
such a degree as does Philo, the difference being due to the fact that the great 
Jewish revolt lay between them. 

Bruce (2357d), pp. 77—87, has a general survey of the Essenes. 

Talmon (2357e) comments on Josephus’ statement that Essenes who had 
been expelled into the wilderness would suffer severe hardships and that some 
would even starve to death. In this detail, says Talmon, though he bases himself 
on no evidence, Josephus’ account, as in many other matters relating to the 
Essenes, seems to be based on second-hand evidence and should be taken with a 
grain of salt. 

Gratseas (2357f) compares what Philo, Josephus, Pliny, and the Dead Sea 
Scrolls have to say on how the Essenes acquired new members. Those who joined 
were attracted not so much because they were weary of life and sought a peaceful, 
structured life-style but because they deliberately chose such a discipline. 
Gratseas discusses the procedure by which people joined the order. 

I have not seen Ory (2357g). [See infra, p. 951.] 
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Urbach (2357h), p. 584, comments briefly on the Essene reports in 
Josephus, and (p. 595) on John the Essene as commander in the war against 
Rome. 

Laperrousaz (2357i) presents an extensive survey of the Qumran 
discoveries, frequently drawing upon Josephus and dealing with the topography 
of the places and the history of the researches; the archaeology; the sect, its 
history, culture, and languages; the literature of Qumran; the Biblical texts, the 
apocrypha of the Bible, and the Essene literature; the doctrines of the Essenes; 
and the relation of the Qumran writings to the New Testament. 

Philonenko (2357j) asserts that Josephus’ source for War 2. 152 is IV 
Esdras 7. 89, where, as in Josephus, we find the notion that heroism has its 
highest manifestation in an absolute fidelity of the holy souls to the legislator. It 
is this legislation, according to the Slavonic Josephus, that the Essenes refused to 
blaspheme. 

Ellis (2357k), p. 91, comments on the Essenes as strict legalists (War 
2.143-144). 


22.13: The Authenticity of Josephus’ Account of the Essenes 

(2358) Henry E. Del Medico: Les Esseniens dans l’oeuvre de Flavius Josephe. In: Byzan- 
tinoslavica 13, 1952 — 53, pp. 1 — 45, 189—226. 

(2359) Henry E. Del Medico: L’Enigme des manuscrits de la Mer Morte. Paris 1957. 

Trans, into English by H. Garner: The Riddle of the Scrolls. London 1958. 

(2360) Henry E. Del Medico: Le mythe des Esseniens des origines a la fin du moyen age. 
Paris 1958. Trans, into Spanish by Victoriano Imbert: El Mito de Los Esenios desde 
los Orfgenes hasta el final de la Edad Media. Madrid 1960. 

(2361) Solomon Zeitlin: The Medieval Mind and the Theological Speculation on the Dead 
Sea Scrolls. In: Jewish Quarterly Review 49, 1958—59, pp. 1—34. 

Del Medico (2358) presents the utterly fantastic thesis that Josephus’ 
discussion of the Essenes (War 2. 119 — 161) was interpolated in the third or 
fourth century by the same person responsible for the Slavonic Josephus, that 
Josephus himself never said a word about the Essenes (hence, presumably, Antiq¬ 
uities 18. 18—22, as well as the fifteen other references to them scattered 
through Josephus’ works are also interpolations), that, in fact, they never existed, 
and that the author of the 'Philosophumena’ invented the name 'Essenes’ (hence, 
presumably, Philo’s mentions of the Essenes in Quod Omnis Probus Liber Sit 
75 — 91, De Vita Contemplativa 1, and Hypothetica 8. 11. 1—18 are all 
forgeries). 

Del Medico (2359) reiterates that the passages about the Essenes in 
Josephus are forged, and asserts that the Essenes never existed; but, recognizing 
the recurrence of the name 'Essenes’ in Philo, he maintains that Philo, who, he 
claims, could not have had any opportunity to obtain first-hand knowledge 
about them, invented the name. On this point, however, we may recall that 
Philo did visit Palestine at least once on a pilgrimage festival, and presumably 
might have obtained first-hand information about the Essenes then. 
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Del Medico (2360) reasserts the same hypothesis in a later work, though 
he is now more precise in stating that the passage about the Essenes in the "War’ 
was interpolated by a Greek who lived in Italy at the beginning of the third 
century and who based his interpretation on Hippolytus. He notes that the 
Hebrew Josippon has all the episodes in which the Essenes figure but that he 
never mentions them by name; we may, however, remark that he does mention 
the Essenes but merely translates the name as 'HasidinT. 

Zeitlin (2361) notes that whereas Del Medico claims that Hegesippus has 
nothing about the Essenes except in one doubtful passage, actually Hegesippus 
refers to them in three passages. Del Medico, moreover, asserts that the 
Slavonic Josephus refers to them only in the account of the three sects, whereas 
actually there are other references. 


22.14: Comparison of the Accounts of the Essenes in the 'War and in the 'Anti¬ 
quities’ 

(2362) Morton Smith: Palestinian Judaism in the First Century. In: Moshe Davis, ed., 
Israel: Its Role in Civilization. New York 1956. Pp. 67—81. Rpt. in: Henry A. 
Fischel, ed., Essays in Greco-Roman and Related Talmudic Literature. New York 
1977. Pp. 183-197. 

(2363) Morton Smith: The Description of the Essenes in Josephus and the Philosophu- 
mena. In: Hebrew Union College Annual 29, 1958, pp. 273 — 313. 

(2364) Horst R. Moehring: Josephus on the Marriage Customs of the Essenes: Jewish 
War II: 119 — 166 and Antiquities XVIII: 11—25. In: Allen Wikgren, ed., Early 
Christian Origins. Chicago 1961. Pp. 120 — 127. 

Smith (2362) argues that in the 'Antiquities’ the Pharisees are far more 
prominent than they are in the 'War’ since Josephus wishes to show the Romans 
that Palestine could not be governed without the support of the Pharisees. In 
answer to the question why there is relatively so much attention to the Essenes 
in the 'War’ Smith replies that Josephus was catering to Roman readers, with 
whom ascetic philosophers in remote countries enjoyed great popularity. In 
reply, we may ask whether readers of the 'Antiquities’ were so much less inter¬ 
ested in asceticism; they were, after all, the same readers, we may assume. 

Smith (2363) notes, upon comparing the account of the Essenes in the War 
2. 119—161 with that in Antiquities 18. 18 — 22, that the points peculiar to the 
'Antiquities’ are mostly found in Philo, and conjectures that both Josephus and 
Philo derived them from a common source. We may recall that, as noted above, 
there are a number of points where Josephus in the 'Antiquities’ parallels Philo; 
and it, indeed, seems fair to conclude that Josephus either borrowed from Philo 
or that they both derived their information from a common source. 

Moehring (2364) unsuccessfully attempts to explain the difference 
between the accounts of the Essenes in the 'War’ and in the 'Antiquities’ by 
suggesting that the Thucydidean 'hack’ who, he claims, is responsible for most 
of Antiquities 18 (he admits that Thackeray may be overstating the case when 
he says that in Books 15 through 19 the assistants have taken over the entire 
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task) eliminated the erotic elements. But erotic elements, we may note, form 
only a small part of the account in the "War’; moreover, a glance at the rest of 
Book 18, presumably also written by the same Thucydidean 'hack’, reveals 
several erotic strains, notably in the story of Phraataces and his liaison with his 
mother Thesmusa (18. 39—43) and in the account of Paulina and her lover 
Decius Mundus (18. 65 — 80). 


22.15: The Etymology of the Name Essenes 

(2365) Solomon Zeitlin: The Essenes and Messianic Expectations: A Historical Study of 
the Sects and Ideas during the Second Jewish Commonwealth. In: Jewish Quarterly 
Review 45, 1954—55, pp. 83 — 119. 

(2366) Zacharias Frankel: Die Essaer nach talmudischen Quellen. In: Monatsschrift fur 
Geschichte und Wissenschaft des Judentums 2, 1853, pp. 30—40, 61—73. 

(2367) Christian D. Ginsburg: The Essenes, Their History and Doctrines. London 1864; 
rpt. 1956. 

(2368) Joseph N. Derenbourg: Essai sur l’histoire et la geographic de la Palestine, d’apres 
les Thalmuds et les autres sources rabbiniques. Premiere partie: Histoire de la 
Palestine depuis Cyrus jusqu’a Adrien. Paris 1867. 

(2369) Kaufmann Kohler: Essenes. In: Jewish Encyclopaedia 5, 1903, pp. 224—232. 

(2370) Henry E. Del Medico: Une etymologie du nom des Esseniens. In: Zeitschrift fiir 
Religions- und Geistesgeschichte 11, 1959, pp. 2 69— 272. 

(2371) Geza Vermes: Essenes-Therapeutai-Qumran. In: Revue de Qumran 2, 1960—61, pp. 
97-115. 

(2372) Geza Vermes: Essenes and Therapeutai. In: Revue de Qumran 3, 1961 — 62, pp. 

495 — 504. Rpt. in: Geza Vermes, Post-Biblical Studies. Leiden 1975. Pp. 30—36. 
(2373) Menahem Mansoor: Essenes. In: Encyclopaedia Judaica 6, Jerusalem 1971, pp. 
899-902. 

(2374) John Lightfoot: Descriptio Templi Hierosolymitani. London 1650. 

(2375) Constantin Daniel: 'Faux Prophetes’: surnom des Esseniens dans le Sermon sur la 
Montagne. In: Revue de Qumran 7, 1969, pp. 45 — 79. 

(2376) Adolf Hilgenfeld: Die Essaer des Josephus. In: Die Ketzergeschichte des 
Urchristenthums. Leipzig 1884. Pp. 116—133. 

(2377) Basilios Vellas: Zur Etymologie des Namens ’Eooaiot. In: Zeitschrift fur die alt- 
testamentliche Wissenschaft 81, 1969, pp. 99—100. 

(2378) Elieser Ben Iehuda: Thesaurus Totius Hebraitatis et Veteris et Recentioris (in 
Hebrew). 16 vols. Berlin 1908—59. 

Zeitlin (2365) suggests that since Josephus (Ant. 3. 163) on Exodus 28. 15 
calls the high priest’s breastplate ( hoshen ) eoof|V, signifying Voytov (an oracle), 
he used the name Essene because of the loin cloth, signifying, like the hoshen, 
the gift of foretelling the future, for which the Essenes were well known. 
Inasmuch as, we may comment, Philo, at least a generation before Josephus, 
used the name ’Eooatot (Quod Omnis Probus Liber Sit 75, 91; De Vita 
Contemplativa 1; Hypothetica 11. 1, 11. 3, 11. 14), the name appears to have 
been established before Josephus. The etymology connecting the group with the 
high priest’s breastplate seems unlikely because there is no special connection of 
the group with the high priesthood or the Temple. Zeitlin notes that where 
Josephus has 'Essenes’ the paraphrase of Josippon uses the term 'Hasidim’ (“the 
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pious”); and since he dates the book of Josippon in the second or third century, 
he regards this as evidence that they were known as Hasidim in Jewish circles 
generally; but, we may reply, inasmuch as Josippon most probably dates from 
the tenth century, as we have noted above, such evidence is worth little. In thus 
identifying the Essenes with the Hasidim, Zeitlin is following Frankel (2366), 
Ginsburg (2367), Derenbourg (2368), and Kohler (2369). It seems unlikely, 
however, we may remark, that the Talmud would call “pious” a group that 
differed with rest of the Jews in the crucial matters of conduct of sacrifices (Ant. 
18. 19) and, in the case of the major wing of the sect, in forbidding marriage; 
on the latter point, we may recall that Ben Azzai, the one rabbi in the Talmud 
who never married, was accused of being a murderer because he had failed to 
perpetuate the race (Yevamoth 63 b). Perhaps they were termed Hasidim by 
their admirers but certainly not by the Talmudic rabbis. The choice of the term 
Hasidim, we may add, is mostly an attempt at translating their name by a 
similar term in Hebrew, perhaps in the awareness of the use of term Hasidim for 
pietists in this period of the Second Temple. 

Del Medico (2370), unaware of Zeitlin’s article above, independently 
derives the name of Essenes from hoshen, the breastplate of the high priest; but, 
as we have noted, there is no indication of any special tie between the Essenes 
and the priests. 

Vermes (2371) (2372) derives the name from Aramaic ’ aseya ’ (“healer”) 
and notes that the fourth-century Christian Epiphanius states that the 
Nazoraeans were at one time called Teooaioi, which he interprets as “healers”. 
In support of this etymology he cites Josephus’ references to their study of 
medicine and to their living, for the most part, for over a hundred years. This 
theory may well connect the Essenes with the Therapeutae, whose name implies 
a knowledge of medical treatment. Furthermore, Vermes attempts to support 
this etymology by noting that the noun merape’ (“healer”) plays an important 
part in the Dead Sea Scrolls. Mansoor (2373) similarly derives the name 
Essenes from the Aramaic ’isiin (“healers”). Vermes suggests that the name 
Essenes represents the popular, not the official, designation by which they were 
known. This etymology, however, we may comment, attractive as it is, fails to 
account for the variant spellings ’Eooodoi and ’Eooijvot, both of which are used 
by Josephus. 

Less appealing is the theory espoused by Lightfoot (2374) and Kohler 
(2369) deriving the name from the Hebrew hasha’im or hasha’in (“the silent 
ones”), referring to their giving of alms in silence and their keeping their 
teaching silent. 

Daniel (2375) follows the suggestion of Hilgenfeld (2376) in deriving the 
name ’Eooaiog from Hebrew hdzeh or, better, Aramaic hdzoyd’ and of deriving 
’Eomjvog from Aramaic hezwdna ’ (“seer”, “visionary”). We may object, 
however, that while it is true that the Essenes were renowned seers, they are by 
no means the only ones who have such a gift in the pages of Josephus, since 
Josephus himself, for example, claims to have had such a power. To a great 
degree, Daniel’s reasoning is circular, since he argues from the fact that the 
Herodians, whom he equates with the Essenes, were called seers in the New 
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Testament. Finally, we may object that the shift in sound between Jpozeh and 
’Eoocuog is too great. 

Vellas (2377) derives ’Eoocuog from Hebrew ’esh, “fire”, “resplendence”, 
and ’Eoorivog from ’ eshin , the Aramaic plural of ’ esh , so that the Essenes are 
those who are bright or shining. Such a transliteration of the letter shin as a 
double sigma in Greek has a precedent in the Septuagint’s transliteration of 
Aveshalom (Absalom), for example, by Abessalom. Vellas points to the fact 
that the members of the Dead Sea community are called 'Sons of Light' in 
contrast to their opponents, who are called 'Sons of Darkness’; and, indeed, one 
of the scrolls deals with the conflict between them. We may comment, however, 
that ’esh is fire, not light, which is ’or in Hebrew; and though Ben Yehuda 
(2378), vol. 1, pp. 112 — 116, in his exhaustive dictionary, does cite Talmudic 
passages where ’or is used in the sense of ’esh, he can cite none, vol. 1, pp. 
405—401, where esh is used in the sense of ’or. There is no passage, we may 
conclude, in Josephus’ long description of the Essenes in the 'War’ that indicates 
a special relationship to fire. 


22.16: The Origin of the Essenes 

(2379) Kaufmann Kohler: Essenes. In: Jewish Encyclopaedia 5, 1903, pp. 224—232. 
(2380) P. Horvath: The Origin of the Essenes. New York 1964. 

(2381) Emil Schurer: Geschichte des jiidischen Volkes im Zeitalter Jesu Christi. 3 vols. 
3rd—4th ed., Leipzig 1901—9. 

(2382) Norman D. Bentwich: Hellenism. Philadelphia 1919. 

(2383) Eduard Zeller: Die Philosophic der Griechen in ihrer geschichtlichen Entwicklung. 

Vol. 3.2. 4th ed., Leipzig 1903. Pp. 307—377. 

(2384) Isidore Levy: La Legende de Pythagore de Grece en Palestine (Bibliotheque de 
l’Ecole des hautes etudes, no. 250). Paris 1927. 

(2385) Franz Cumont: Esseniens et Pythagoriciens d’apres un passage de Josephe. In: 
Comptes rendues de l’Academie des inscriptions et des belles lettres, 1930, pp. 
99-112. 

(2386) Jerome Carcopino: De Pythagore aux Apotres. Paris 1956. 

(2387) Andre Dupont-Sommer: Nouveaux Apergus sur les manuscrits de la mer Morte. 
Paris 1953. 

(2388) Moses Hadas: Hellenistic Culture: Fusion and Diffusion. New York 1959. Trans. 

into German: Hellenistische Kultur. Stuttgart 1963. 

(2389) Georg Molin: Qumran-Apokalyptik-Essenismus. In: Saeculum 6, 1955, pp. 244— 
281. 

(2390) Alphonse E. Tricot: Les Esseniens, selon Philon et Josephe. In: Andre Robert 
and A. Feuillet, Introduction a la Bible. Vol. 2: Nouveau Testament. Paris 1959. 
Pp. 75 — 77. Trans, into English by Edward P. Arbez and Martin R. P. McGuire, 
Guide to the Bible: an Introduction to the Study of Holy Scripture, published under 
the direction of Andre Robert and Alphonse Tricot. 2 vols. 2nd ed., Paris 1960. 
Trans, into German by Konstanz Faschian: Einleitung in die Heilige Schrift. 2 vols. 
Wien 1964. Trans, into Spanish by Alejandro Ros: Introduccion a la Biblia. 2 vols. 
Barcelona 1965. 

(2391) Henri Serouya: Les Esseniens. Paris 1959. 

(2392) Martin Hengel: Judentum und Hellenismus. Studien zu ihrer Begegnung unter 
besonderer Beriicksichtigung Palastinas bis zur Mitte des 2. Jhrs. v. Chr. Tubingen 
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1969; 2nd ed., 1973. Trans, into English by John Bowden: Judaism and Hellenism: 
Studies in Their Encounter in Palestine during the Early Hellenistic Period. 2 vols. 
Philadelphia 1974. 

(2392a) J. Schmitt: L’organisation de l’Eglise primitive et Qumran. In: Johannes P. M. van 
der Ploeg, ed., La secte de Qumran et les origines du Christianisme. Brussels 1959. 
Pp. 217-231. 

(2392b) Andre Dupont-Sommer: On a Passage of Josephus Relating to the Essenes (Antiq. 

XVIII. 22). In: Journal of Semitic Studies 1, 1956, pp. 361—366. 

(2392c) Jean Carmignac: Conjecture sur un passage de Flavius Josephe relatif aux Esseniens. 

In: Vetus Testamentum 7, 1957, pp. 318 — 319. 

(2392 d) Philip Davies: Hasidim in the Maccabean Period. In: Journal of Jewish Studies 28, 
1977, pp. 127-140. 

Basically two theories have been presented to account for the origins of the 
Essenes. One theory, as seen, for example, in Kohler (2379), looks upon the 
Essenes as a branch of the Pharisees and sees the Pharisees and Essenes as indis¬ 
tinguishable elements in the position of Hasidism in the second century B.C.E. 

Horvath (2380), on the basis of a superficial examination of the War 
Scroll of the Dead Sea Sect, accepts the thesis of Emmerick-Brentano, a nine¬ 
teenth-century stigmatized, visionary invalid, tracing the Essenes back to the 
Hasidim. Just as the Pharisees sundered themselves from the ’am ha-arez ., the 
ignorant peasants who were not careful in observing many aspects of the law of 
purity, so the Essenes separated themselves from the impurities of daily life and, 
indeed, sought a higher degree of holiness. We may, however, object that there 
are basic and irreconcilable differences between the positive activity of the 
Pharisees in the daily life of the masses and the withdrawal of the Essenes, in 
avoidance of extremes by the Pharisees and the asceticism of the Essenes, and 
in the Pharisees’ belief in resurrection and the Essenes’ denial of this tenet. 

A second theory, held by such writers as Schurer (2381) and Bentwich 
(2382), pp. 104 ff., looks upon the Essenes as introducing foreign elements into 
Judaism. In particular, Zeller (2383), pp. 307—377, Levy (2384), followed by 
Cumont (2385), Carcopino (2386), Dupont-Sommer (2387), pp. 155 — 156, 
and Hadas (2388), pp. 194—197 (the last two also see close ties with the 
Qumran brotherhood), have argued that the Essenes were influenced by the 
model of Pythagoras and the Pythagorean brotherhood, since the latter also had 
a communal organization with special restrictions with respect to diet, sex, and 
dress, and were governed by a strict rule marked by absolute discipline under a 
leader with emphasis on study and on the doctrine of the immortality of the 
soul. Levy argues that the avenue of this influence was a legendary life of 
Pythagoras which is now lost but which influenced not only Essenism but also 
Alexandrian Judaism, Pharisaism, and the Gospels as well. 

It is true that Josephus (Ant. 15. 371) says that the Essenes are a group 
“who follow a way of life taught to the Greeks by Pythagoras”, but, we may 
comment, we should not believe on this basis that the Essenes borrowed from 
Pythagoreanism any more than we should that the Pharisees borrowed from 
Stoicism because Josephus (Life 12) says that they are very similar to the Stoic 
school; and, indeed, Molin (2389) and Tricot (2390) have noted that the 
parallels are more apparent than real and that there are basic differences between 
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the Pythagoreans and the Essenes. We may suggest that the true forerunners of 
the Essenes are the Nazirites and the Rechabites (Jeremiah 35) of the Bible and 
that parallels with such apocryphal books as Enoch and with certain rabbinical 
dicta are closer. 

Serouya (2391) adopts an intermediate position: while he is skeptical about 
attempts to explain the Essenes as a branch of Neopythagoreanism, he is ready 
to admit that they are characterized by a certain infiltration of Neo-Pythagorean 
tendencies. 

Hengel (2392) admits that direct dependence of the Essenes upon the 
Pythagoreans is improbable because the Essenes sought to defend their own 
Jewish heritage against all alien influence. Some of the alleged influence, he sug¬ 
gests, is the result of the adoption of the legal form of the Hellenistic religious 
association. 

As to the question when the Essenes arose, Tricot (2390) says that the fact 
that Herod honored them so highly shows that they must have a longer history 
than the two hundred years assigned them by Josephus. We may ask why 
Herod could not have honored them if they were a recent sect. And yet, though 
Josephus first mentions them (Ant. 13. 171 — 172), together with the Pharisees 
and the Sadducees, at the time of Jonathan (160 — 143 B.C.E.), as noted above in 
connection with the problem of the date of the origin of the Pharisees, Josephus 
does not say that the sects arose at the time but that they then existed (f|oav). 
Elsewhere (Ant. 18. 11) he states that the three sects, in contrast to the Fourth 
Philosophy, existed from the most ancient times (ek tou jttivu apyaCou). Finally, 
we may mention that Pliny (Naturalis Historia 5. 73), though presumably 
deriving his information at second-hand and being guilty of romanticizing the 
exotic, nonetheless remarks that the Essenes have existed through thousands of 
ages (per saeculorum milia), a statement hard to believe if they arose as recently as 
the second century B.C.E. 

Schmitt (2392a) disagrees with Dupont-Sommer (2392b) and Carmig- 
nac (2392c) and says that itkeiorot (Ant. 18. 22) does not equal rabim. He 
notes that the word is missing in the Latin version. 

Davies (2392d) refuses to accept Hengel’s (2392) view that the Hasidim 
were forerunners of the Essenes. The Hasidim, he says, were not a sect. We 
may suggest that perhaps Josephus omits them because they were simply a 
religious group, whereas he is writing a political history and thus includes only 
those groups that had some political point of view and importance. 


22.17: Josephus’ Relationship to Other Sources for the Essenes: Philo, the 
'Sibylline Oracles’, Hippolytus (see also 27.11) 

(2393) Franos H. Colson, ed. and trans.: Philo, vol. 9 (Loeb Classical Library). London 
1941. 

(2394) Menahem (Edmund) Stein: The Relationship between Jewish, Greek, and Roman 
Cultures (in Hebrew). Tel-Aviv 1970. 
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(2395) Bent Noack: Are the Essenes Referred to in the Sibylline Oracles? In: Studia 
Theologica 17, 1963, pp. 90—102. 

(2395a) Christoph Burchard: Solin et les Esseniens. Remarques a propos d’une source 
negligee. In: Revue Biblique 74, 1967, pp. 392 — 407. 

(2395b) Antonio V. Nazzaro: Recenti studi filoniani (1963 — 70). Napoli s.a. [1973]. 

(2395c) Isidore Levy: La Legende de Pythagore de Grece en Palestine. Paris 1927. 

(2395d) Isidore Levy: Recherches esseniennes et pythagoriciennes (Hautes Etudes du Monde 
Greco-Romain, 1). Geneve—Paris 1965. 

(2395e) Georg Klinzing: Die Umdeutung des Kultes in der Qumrangemeinde und im Neu- 
en Testament (Studien zur Umwelt des Neuen Testaments, Bd. 7) (Revision of the 
author’s thesis: Heidelberg 1967). Gottingen 1971. 

(2395f) Christoph Burchard: Die Essener bei Hippolyt. Hippolyt. Ref. IX 18, 2 — 28,2 und 
Josephus, Bell. 2, 119—161. In: Journal for the Study of Judaism 8, 1977, pp. 1—41. 
(2395g) J. H. Ulrichsen: Troen pa et liv etter doden: Qumrantekstene (in Norwegian: = 
Belief in a Life after Death in the Qumran Texts). In: Norsk Teologisk Tidsskrift 78, 
1977, pp. 151-163. 

(2395h) Jean Danielou: Philon d’Alexandrie. Paris 1958. 

Colson (2393), pp. 514—516, in comparing the accounts of the Essenes in 
Philo (Quod Omnis Probus Liber Sit 75 — 91 and Hypothetica 11. 1 — 18) and 
Josephus (War 2. 119 — 161), concludes that Josephus confirms practically all the 
points mentioned by Philo but goes into far more detail. This, we may add, 
would indicate a common source. Colson suggests that Philo’s reference to the 
unnamed cruel hypocritical potentates who were unable to lay a charge against 
the Essenes and who ended by extolling them is a reference to Herod, who 
(Ant. 15. 372) held the Essenes in special honor. We may comment that it seems 
plausible enough that Herod is included in Philo’s reference, but we may add 
that whereas Josephus (Ant. 15. 373) says that Herod was particularly impressed 
with their ability to foretell the future, Philo (Quod Omnis Probus Liber Sit 91) 
remarks that the potentates were impressed with their communal needs and their 
sense of fellowship. 

Stein (2394), pp. 29—35, concludes that Josephus used Philo as a source on 
the Essenes because the language is so similar. 

Noack (2395) notes that War 2. 129 says that the Essenes bathe in cold 
waters; both the words and, in particular, the plural are also found in Sibylline 
Oracles 3. 593; moreover, the 'Sibylline Oracles’ are in agreement with 
Josephus’ presumption that the bathings occur daily and similarly speak of 
ablutions as purifications. As to the discrepancy between the statement in the 
Sibylline Oracles 3. 592 that the ablutions take place early in the morning 
immediately upon arising and Josephus’ statement (War 2. 129) that the first 
ablutions take place after five hours of work, Noack suggests that Josephus 
does not give us a complete survey of all the ablutions; but, we may comment, it 
would seem strange for Josephus, in such a detailed account, to omit such an 
important feature in the Essene life-style. 

When, however, Noack points to a parallel between the 'Sibylline Oracles” 
(4. 21—30) abhorrence of animal sacrifices and Josephus’ statement (Ant. 18. 19) 
that the Essenes do not sacrifice, he is guilty of misreading Josephus, who, even 
if we emend the text to ouk ejuxekouat, still speaks of the Essenes’ sending of- 
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ferings to the Temple. In any case, Josephus is not saying that the Essenes 
disapproved of animal sacrifices but only, as with the prophets, that they should 
not be a substitute for piety. Noack wisely concludes that the concepts that 
remind us of the Essenes, such as ablutions, prayer, piety, and consciousness of 
sin, are not distinctive with them but are rather the very core of normative 
Judaism. Moreover, he says, we may speak of the influence of the Essenes on 
the 'Oracles’ without necessarily saying that this influence can be traced back to 
Qumran. 

Burchard (2395a) notes the difference between Philo and Josephus, on 
the one hand, and Solinus, a pagan author of the third or fourth century C.E., 
on the other hand, the latter of whom describes the Essenes in a passage partly 
dependent upon Pliny (Natural History 5. 73) but containing the unparalleled 
detail that if a person should seek admission who has a fault he is miraculously 
debarred. He concludes that Solinus’ passage tends to confirm the identity of the 
Essenes of Philo, Josephus, Pliny, and Dio with the Dead Sea Sect. 

Nazzaro (2395b), pp. 76—77, comments on Levy (2395c) (2395d). He 
remarks, pp. 77—79, on the relationship of Josephus to Philo’s reports on the 
Essenes and the Therapeutae. 

Klinzing (2395e), pp. 44—49, comments on the documents pertaining to 
the Essenes in Philo and in Josephus. 

Burchard (2395f), after setting forth side by side the texts on the Essenes 
of Hippolytus ('Refutatio Omnium Haeresium’) and of Josephus, notes two 
traditions in Hippolytus (9.25. 2 and 9.26. 1—2) which do not come from 
Josephus or from his source. So far as he did use Josephus, Hippolytus 
employed a text similar to that of our present manuscripts. However, 
Hippolytus christianized certain details so that his narrative might be more 
useful to the Christian-Jewish debate of his age. Burchard suggests that a further 
study of the changes made by Hippolytus will serve to illuminate the history of 
the Church in his period. 

Ulrichsen (2395g) concludes that Hippolytus (Refutatio Omnium 
Haeresium 9. 27) has a more accurate account than does Josephus (War 2. 
154—158) of the beliefs of the Essenes concerning resurrection and the 
immortality of the soul, as seen in the texts of the Qumran sect, with which he 
identifies the Essenes. 

Danielou (2395h), pp. 42 — 57, notes the correspondence between Philo 
and Josephus in their discussions of the Essenes. 


22.18: Beliefs and Practices of the Essenes: General 

(2396) Herbert Braun: Spatjiidisch-haretischer und friihchristlicher Radikalismus. Jesus 
von Nazareth und die essenische Qumransekte. 2 vols. Tubingen 1957. 

(2397) Jacob Licht: The Doctrine of the Thanksgiving Scroll. In: Israel Exploration Journal 
6, 1956, pp. 1-13, 89-101. 

(2398) Jacob Licht: The Thanksgiving Scroll: A Scroll from the Wilderness of Judaea: Text, 
Introduction, Commentary, and Glossary (in Hebrew). Jerusalem 1957. 
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(2399) Johannes P. M. van der Ploeg: Vondsten in de Woestijn van Juda. Utrecht 1957. 
Trans, into English by Kevin Smyth: The Excavations at Qumran: a Survey of the 
Judean Brotherhood and Its Ideas. London 1958. 

(2400) Alfred Marx: Y a-t-il une predestination a Qumran? In: Revue de Qumran 6, 1967, 
pp. 163-181. 

(2401) Menahem M. Brayer: Psychosomatics, Hermetic Medicine, and Dream Interpre¬ 
tation in the Qumran Literature (Psychological and Exegetical Considerations). In: 
Jewish Quarterly Review 60, 1969—70, pp. 112 — 127, 213—230. 

(2402) Mordecai Margalioth (= Margulies), ed.: Sefer Ha-Razim. Jerusalem 1966. 
(2403) Johannes P. M. van der Ploeg: The Belief in Immortality in the Writings of Qum¬ 
ran. In: Bibliotheca Orientalis 18, 1961, pp. 118—124. 

(2404) George W. E. Nickelsburg: Resurrection, Immortality, and Eternal Life in Inter- 
testamental Judaism. Diss., Th. D., Harvard University Divinity School, Cambridge, 
Mass. 1967. Publ.: Cambridge, Mass. 1972. 

(2405) Moses Hadas: Hellenistic Culture: Fusion and Diffusion. New York 1959. Trans. 

into German: Hellenistische Kultur. Stuttgart 1963. 

(2406) Pierre Grelot: L’Eschatologie des Esseniens et le Livre d’Henoch. In: Revue de 
Qumran 1, 1958—59, pp. 113 — 131. 

(2406a) Hans-J. Schoeps: Aus friihchristlicher Zeit. Religionsgeschichtliche Untersuchungen. 
Tubingen 1950. 

(2406b) Paul Hoffmann: Die Toten in Christus. Eine religionsgeschichtliche und exegetische 
Untersuchung zur paulinischen Eschatologie (Neutestamentliche Abhandlungen, n. 
F., Bd. 2; revision of diss., Munich 1959: Der Christ zwischen Tod und Auferste- 
hung nach der Auffassung des Paulus). Miinster 1966. 

(2406c) August Strobel: Der gegenwartige Stand der Erforschung der in Palastina neu 
gefundenen hebraischen Handschriften: 45. Zur kalendarisch-chronologischen Ein- 
ordnung der Qumran-Essener. In: Theologische Literaturzeitung 86, 1961, pp. 179— 
184. 

(2406d) Marcello del Verme: Comunione e condivisione dei beni. Chiesa primitiva e 
giudaismo esseno-qumranico a confronto. Brescia 1977. 

(2406e) Roy A. Rosenberg: Who Is the More hasSedeq? In: Journal of the American Academy 
of Religion 36, 1968, pp. 118—122. 

(2406f) Jan Buitkamp: Die Auferstehungsvorstellungen in den Qumrantexten und ihr alttes- 
tamentlicher, apokryphischer pseudepigraphischer und rabbinischer Hintergrund. 
Diss., Rijksuniversiteit Groningen 1964. 

Braun (2396), especially vol. 1, pp. 67—89, has a good table systematically 
comparing, in four columns, Philo, Josephus, the Dead Sea Manual of 
Discipline, and the Habakkuk Commentary in cultic practices. He remarks that 
Josephus is tendentious in presenting a dualistic strain in Essenism. 

Licht (2397) (2398) concludes that if Josephus insists on the doctrine of 
predestination among the Essenes, he suggests only the possibility of arriving at 
the subject from the point of view of dualism. 

Van der Ploeg (2399) says that Josephus speaks of the fatalism of the 
Essenes for his non-Jewish readers, and that his language is as inexact as when 
he speaks, addressing readers who do not know Hebrew, of Moses writing 
hexameters. But, we may comment, the analogy is hardly appropriate, since the 
doctrine of blind fate was known among the Jews. 

Marx (2400), comparing the statement of Josephus that the Essenes were 
fatalists with the fact that in Qumran there was punishment, implies that there 
was a free decision on the part of each individual. But, we may comment, at 
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Geneva under Calvin in the sixteenth century, there was a belief in 
predestination, and yet people were punished. Marx concludes that it is 
preferable to speak of grace rather than of predestination at Qumran; but, we 
may comment, this may merely show that the Qumran sect were not Essenes. 

Brayer (2401) points to a number of similarities among the Dead Sea Sect, 
the Essenes, and the Therapeutae, all of which groups engaged in mysticism and 
popular medicine, angelology and demonology, astrological prognostication, 
and apotropaic and occult symbolism, on the eclectic foundation of Jewish, 
Persian, and Greek beliefs. In particular, he points to the reliance on dreams. 
We may comment that the occult is not restricted to the sects in Judaism; rather, 
there is a strong strain of it in Talmudic and in popular Judaism, as 
Margalioth (2402) has shown. 

Van der Ploeg (2403) contends that since Josephus wrote for Gentile 
readers, his description of the Essene belief in immortality is to be taken cum 
grano sails. But, we may comment, in their theological doctrines the Essenes are 
generally close to the Pharisees, who had a strong belief in immortality; and, in 
any case, there is no evidence in any of the other sources contradicting Josephus’ 
statement about the Essenes’ belief. We may ask, moreover, how Josephus 
could compare the Essenes with the Pythagoreans (Ant. 15. 371) if they did not 
share the belief in immortality, a cardinal Pythagorean tenet. Finally, we may 
ask how Josephus as a Pharisee could have written so favorably about the Es¬ 
senes if they did not believe in immortality of the soul, in view of the 
unanimous opinion of the Talmud’s Pharisaic rabbis (with whom Josephus 
identifies himself) that the soul continues to exist after death. 

Nickelsburg (2404), as a result of an analysis of the passages in Josephus 
and Hippolytus, concludes that they had a common source which attributed the 
belief in the immortality of the soul to the Essenes, and that this further supports 
an identification of the Qumran sect with the Essenes. 

Hadas (2405) interprets Josephus’ statement (War 2. 155) that the Essenes 
shared with the Greeks the belief in a place beyond the ocean where virtuous 
souls are rewarded to indicate that the Essenes derived it from the pagans; but 
Josephus says, in the following section, that the “Greeks seem to me” to have 
had the same conception, thus showing that this is his attempt to equate the 
two, presumably for the sake of his non-Jewish readers. 

Grelot (2406) argues that Josephus in War 2. 154—158, notably in his use 
of Pythagorean terminology and in his omission of the perspective of Divine 
Judgment and of Messianic belief, adapted his account of the eschatology of the 
Essenes to suit his Greek audience; but, we may remark, such an argumentum 
ex silentio, particularly in view of the selective nature of Josephus’ account, is 
dangerous. 

Schoeps (2406a), p. 100, comments that the Essenes’ knowledge and 
etymology of the secret names of angels is paralleled by that of the 
Judeo-Christians in the Pseudo-Clementine work. 

Hoffmann (2406b), p. 133, remarks that the dualistic division between 
body and soul which Josephus ascribes to the Essenes is not found in the Dead 
Sea Scrolls. 
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Strobel (2406c) cites evidence that the Essenes’ solar revision of the 
calendar was introduced about 150 B. C.E., deducing this from the fact that the 
Essenes are first mentioned by Josephus at the time of Jonathan the Hasmonean. 

Del Verme (2406d) examines the reports of the community of goods of the 
Essenes in Philo and in Josephus and of the Qumran community, which he 
differentiates from the Essenes. He contends that Philo and Josephus presented 
the communism of the Essenes as the basis of their virtue in order to 
demonstrate the superiority of the Jews over the Greeks. 

Rosenberg (2406e) notes that some of the Essenes called the priestly 
Messiah Melkisedeq, who, according to Josephus (War6. 438), was the first 
priest of G-d and who had built a temple and called the city where it was located 
Jerusalem. 

Buitkamp (2406f), pp. 48 — 52, comments on the Essene belief in the world 
to come as reported by Josephus (War2. 154—158, Ant. 18.18) and by 
Hippolytus (Refutatio Omnium Haeresium 9.27). He concludes that Josephus’ 
presentation is not utterly reliable. 


22.19: The Attitude of the Essenes toward the Temple and Sacrifices 

(2407) Joseph M. Baumgarten: Sacrifice and Worship among the Jewish Sectarians of the 
Dead Sea (Qumran) Scrolls. In: Harvard Theological Review 46, 1953, pp. 141 — 159. 
(2408) Johannes van der Ploeg: The Meals of the Essenes. In: Journal of Semitic Studies 
2, 1957, pp. 163-175. 

(2409) David H. Wallace: The Essenes and Temple Sacrifice. In: Theologische Zeitschrift 
13, 1957, pp. 335-338. 

(2410) Frank M. Cross: The Ancient Library of Qumran and Modern Biblical Studies. 
Garden City, New York 1958; rev. ed. 1961. 

(2411) Kurt Schubert: Die Gemeinde vom Toten Meer. Ihre Entstehung und ihre Lehren. 
Miinchen 1958. Trans, into English by John W. Doberstein: The Dead Sea 
Community: Its Origin and Teachings. London 1959. 

(2412) John Strugnell: Flavius Josephus and the Essenes: Antiquities XVIII. 18—22. In: 

Journal of Biblical Literature 77, 1958, pp. 106—115. 

(2413) J. C. Iturbe: Jerusalen y el Templo del Senor en los Manuscritos de Qumran y en el 
Nuevo Testamento. In: Sacra Pagina: Miscellanea Biblica Congressus Internationalis 
Catholici de Re Biblica. Paris and Gembloux 1959 (Bibliotheca Ephemeridum Theolo- 
gicarum Lovaniensium 2, 1959, pp. 28—46). 

(2414) Martinus A. Beek: Hasidic Conceptions of Kingship in the Maccabean Period 
(Studies in the History of Religions; Supplements to Numen 4: The Sacral Kingship). 
Leiden 1959. Pp. 349-355. 

(2415) Walter F. Smith: A Study of the Zadokite High Priesthood within the Graeco- 
Roman Age: From Simeon the Just to the High Priests Appointed by Herod the 
Great. Diss., Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 1961. 

(2416) Eugen Ruckstuhl: Die Chronologie des Letzten Mahles und des Leidens Jesu. Ein- 
siedeln 1963. Trans, into English by Victor J. Drapela: Chronology of the Last 
Days of Jesus: A Critical Study. New York 1965. 

(2417) Solomon H. Steckoll: The Qumran Sect in Relation to the Temple of Leontopolis. 
In: Revue de Qumran 6, 1967—69, pp. 55—69. 

(2418) Roger T. Beckwith: The Qumran Calendar and the Sacrifices of the Essenes. In: 
Revue de Qumran 7, 1971, pp. 587—591. 
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(2418a) Elias M. Bickerman: The Altars of Gentiles. A Note on the Jewish 'ius sacrum’. In: 
Revue Internationale des Droits et de 1’Antiquite, Ser. 3. 5, 1958, pp. 137—164. 

(2418b) Matthew Black: The Scrolls and Christian Origins. New York 1961. Pp. 39—42. 

(2418c) Johannes Bihler: Die Stephanusgeschichte, im Zusammenhang der Apostelge- 
schichte (Miinchener theologische Studien. I. Historische Abteilung, 16. Bd.). 
Miinchen 1963. 

(2418 d) Georg Klinzing: Die Umdeutung des Kultes in der Qumrangemeinde und im 
Neuen Testament (Studien zur Elmwelt des Neuen Testaments, Bd. 7) (Revision of 
the author’s thesis: Heidelberg 1967). Gottingen 1971. 

(241 8e) Jerome Murphy-O’Connor: The Essenes and Their History. In: Revue Biblique 81, 
1974, pp. 215-244. 

(2418f) Joseph M. Baumgarten: Studies in Qumran Law (Studies in Judaism in Late 
Antiquity, vol. 24, ed. Jacob Neusner). Leiden 1977. 

(241 8 g) John Nolland: A Misleading Statement of the Essene Attitude to the Temple (Jo¬ 
sephus, Antiquities, XVIII, I, 5, 19). In: Revue de Qumran 9, 1978, pp. 555—562. 


It is difficult to accept the suggestion of Baumgarten (2407) that the 
reference in Antiquities 18. 19 is to spiritualized sacrifices, since the phrase is 
never found elsewhere in this sense. 

Van der Ploeg (2408) says that it is not to be supposed that the Essenes 
offered true sacrifices of their own as did the Jews of Elephantine or Leontopolis, 
since they were too pious for that. We may comment that, so far as this point is 
concerned, the Samaritans, who were certainly in their own way very pious, 
nevertheless on principle did offer their own sacrifices at Mount Gerizim. 

Wallace (2409) follows the manuscript reading of the Epitome and of the 
Latin version in inserting ouk in Antiquities 18. 19. He argues, though there is 
little evidence to support him, that the Essenes abandoned Temple sacrifices, 
perhaps because they preferred their rites to the Temple sacrifices; but our 
passage, we may note, speaks of the Essenes as being excluded and not as 
excluding themselves. 

Cross (2410) suggests that the meticulous burial of animal bones 
corroborates the statement of Josephus that the Qumran sect maintained an inde¬ 
pendent sacrificial cult, like that of the Temple of Onias. But such a view depends 
on equating the Essenes with the Qumran sect, with which it differs in several 
respects. Moreover, regardless of which reading one adopts in Antiquities 18. 19, 
the text reads that the Essenes did send votive offerings to the Temple. 

Schubert (2411), p. 55, interprets Antiquities 18. 19 to indicate that the 
Essenes engaged in worship separately, not that they sacrificed separately; but the 
plain meaning of the words Buotag emTE^auaiv indicates that the issue is 
sacrifice, not worship. 

Strugnell (2412), assuming the questionable identification of the Qumran 
sect with the Essenes, does not resolve the problem in Antiquities 18. 19 as to 
whether the Essenes sacrificed, though, as he notes, the Scrolls suggest that 
sacrifice was practiced. 

Iturbe (2413), pp. 37—39, commenting on Antiquities 18. 19, accepts ouk. 

Beek (2414) says that sects such as the Essenes preserved the pure theocratic 
idea, with its equation of high priest and king, in hidden form. 
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Smith (2415) says that the Essenes and the Dead Sea Sect (with whom he 
identifies them) were a schismatic Zadokite community which withdrew from 
participation in the cult of the Jerusalem temple rather than have contact with a 
non-Zadokite priesthood. He traces the origin of the Essenes to the rupture in the 
ranks of the Hasidim that resulted from the transference of the high priesthood 
from the Zadokite line to the Hasmoneans, since the Essene wing refused to 
accept the latter. This theory is supported, weakly we may add, by the fact that 
groups that are perhaps Pharisaic are vilified in the Dead Sea Scrolls. We have 
already commented on the fact that Josephus, at least, believed the origin of the 
sects to be much earlier (Ant. 18. 11). 

Ruckstuhl (2416), on the basis of Josephus’ statement (Ant. 15. 372) that 
Herod was friendly toward the Essenes, explains the absence of the sect from 
Qumran during the reign of Herod by asserting that during this period the Essenes 
returned to Jerusalem. This theory, we may comment, rests on the assumption 
equating the Essenes and the Dead Sea Sect. 

Steckoll (2417) interprets Antiquities 18. 19 to mean not, as Schubert 
(2411) would have it, that the Essenes engaged in worship separately but rather 
that they performed sacrifices away from the Jerusalem Temple. But such an 
interpretation goes counter to the manuscripts, which clearly state that the 
Essenes did send votive offerings to the Temple but performed their sacrifices 
employing a different ritual of purification. 

Beckwith (2418), assuming the equation of Qumran and the Essenes, says 
that the solar-lunar calendar in use at Qumran evidently forced the people there to 
postpone the offering of sacrifices until the priesthood in the Jerusalem Temple 
was ready to accept this calendar. We may comment that there is no evidence to 
support this, and we may recall that the Pharisees and Sadducees, who had 
different dates for the festival of Pentecost, continued to offer sacrifices in the 
Temple. 

Bickerman (2418a), p. 143, asserts that where Josephus speaks of the 
sacrifices of the Essenes that were offered outside the Temple (Ant. 18. 19), this 
cannot be understood as referring to their lustrations. 

Black (2418b) stresses the Latin version of Antiquities 18. 19: sacrificia vel 
hostias cum populo non celebrant, and concludes that Essenes did sacrifice in the 
Temple but did not use the common precinct because of their more rigorous 
standard of purity. 

Bihler (2418c), pp. 142 — 143, commenting on Antiquities 18. 19, asserts 
that Josephus is not speaking of fundamental abstention from sacrifices but rather 
of non-participation by the Essenes in Temple services. 

Klinzing (2418d), pp. 44—49, asserts that the negative in the Epitome and 
in the Latin version is the genuine reading in Antiquities 18. 19, and contends that 
the context is clearer with it than without it. He remarks on the difficulty in inter¬ 
preting Buotag Emxekouatv (Ant. 18. 19) figuratively in the same context where it 
is understood literally to refer to the fact that the Essenes do or do not offer 
sacrifices. He reconciles the divine service as a cultic meal in Ant. 18.19 with 
Philo, Quod Omnis Probus Liber Sit, 86 and 91, by asserting that the Essenes did 
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not sacrifice in the Temple and kept far from there because of fundamental 
problems of purity. 

Murphy-O’Connor (2418e) assuming the identity of the Essenes and the 
Dead Sea Sect, remarks that Antiquities 18. 19 is in accord with the Damascus 
Document 5. 6b. 7, which says that the sect opposed participation in sacrifices. 

Baumgarten (2418f), noting that there is no mention of a sanctuary at 
Qumran in the Dead Sea Scrolls, concludes that since, according to Antiquities 
18. 19, the Essenes did sacrifice somewhere, the only alternative is that the 
Temple to which their offerings were sent was also the place of the sacrifices of the 
Essenes. What prevented the Essenes from using the common precincts for the 
completion of the sacrifices was their own more rigorous standard of purity. 
Hence there was some form of segregation within the Temple. Baumgarten 
argues convincingly that if the Essenes had sacrificed at Qumran, Josephus, a 
priest, would have been sharply critical of them. 

Nolland (2418g), commenting on Antiquities 18. 19, says that Josephus 
knew or assumed that the Essenes paid the Temple tax, since all Jews did so. 
Furthermore, payments of the Temple-tax are called dvaGfjpaxa (cf. 
Ant. 18.312); and so Josephus could honestly, but deceptively, say that the 
Essenes sent ava0r|paTa to the Temple, implying that the Essenes would gladly 
have sacrificed in the Temple but that the authorities would not let them sacrifice 
using the ritual purification rites that they thought necessary. Reading ouk 
ejtLTekouoi, he attempts systematically to refute Strugnell (2412). Josephus 
thus gave a deliberately misleading portrayal of the Essenes, indicating that 
instead of separating themselves they were expelled by the Temple authorities. We 
may comment that in view of the fact that the 'Antiquities’ was published less 
than a generation after the disappearance of the Essenes, it seems unlikely that 
Josephus, who was constantly subject to carping criticism, would have dared to 
present such a misleading depiction of the Essenes, since there were surely many 
still alive who remembered the truth about the Essene attitude toward the 
sacrifices. 


22.20: Ritual and Practices of the Essenes: Initiation, Baths, Purity, Asceticism, 
Prayer, Work 

(2419) Roland de Vaux: Une hachette essenienne? In: Vetus Testamentum 9, 1959, 
pp. 399-407. 

(2420) Krister Stendahl: Axios im Lichte der Texte der Qumran-Hohle. In: Nuntius 
Sodalicii Neotestamentici Upsaliensis 7, 1952, pp. 53 — 55. 

(2421) Otto Betz: Le Ministere cultuel dans la Secte de Qumran et dans le Christianisme 
primitif. In: Johannes P. M. van der Ploeg, ed., La Secte de Qumran et les Origines 
du Christianisme (Recherches Bibliques, 4). Brussels and Paris 1959. Pp. 163—202. 

(2422) Joachim Gnilka: Die essenischen Tauchbader und die Johannestaufe. In: Revue de 
Qumran 3, 1961 — 62, pp. 185—207. 

(2423) Franciszek Jozwiak: The Ritual Ablutions in Qumran and the Baptism of John (in 
Polish). In: Ateneum Kaplanskie 68, 1965, pp. 137—151. 

(2424) George W. Buchanan: The Role of Purity in the Structure of the Essene Sect. In: 
Revue de Qumran 4, 1963 — 64, pp. 397—406. 
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(2425) Joseph M. Baumgarten: The Essene Avoidance of Oil and the Laws of Purity. In: 
Revue de Qumran 6, 1967, pp. 183 — 192. 

(2426) Constantin Daniel: Esseniens et Eunuques (Matthieu 19. 10 — 12). In: Revue de 
Qumran 6, 1968, pp. 353—390. 

(2427) A. Steiner: Warum lebten die Essener asketisch? In: Biblische Zeitschrift 15, 1971, 

pp. 1 —28. 

(2428) Frank M. Cross: The Ancient Library of Qumran and Modern Biblical Studies. 
Garden City, New York 1958; rev. ed. 1961. 

(2429) Shmarjahu Talmon: A Further Link between the Judean Covenanters and the 
Essenes. In: Harvard Theological Review 56, 1963, pp. 313 — 319. 

(2429a) Thomas Francis Glasson: Greek Influence in Jewish Eschatology. With Special 
Reference to the Apocalypses and Pseudepigraphs. London 1961. 

(2429b) George R. Beasley-Murray: Baptism in the New Testament. London 1962. Trans, 
into German: Die christliche Taufe. Eine Untersuchung iiber ihr Verstandnis in 
Geschichte und Gegenwart. Kassel 1968. 

(2429c) Robert North: The Qumran Reservoirs. In: John L. McKenzie, ed., The Bible in 
Current Catholic Thought (St. Mary’s Theology Studies, 1). New York 1962. 
Pp. 100-132. 

(2429d) Matthias Delcor: Recherches sur un horoscope en langue hebra'ique provenant de 
Qumran. In: Revue de Qumran.5, 1964—66, pp. 521—542. 

(2429e) Samuel Iwry: A New Designation for the Luminaries in Ben Sira and in the Manual of 
Discipline (1 QS). In: Bulletin of the American Schools of Oriental Research 200, 1970, 
pp. 41 —47. 

(2429f) Matthew Black: The Tradition of Hasidaean-Essene Asceticism: Its Origins and In¬ 
fluence. In: Aspects du Judeo-Christianisme. Colloque de Strasbourg 23—25 Avril 
1964. Paris 1965. Pp. 19-32. 

(2429g) Andre Dupont-Sommer: Culpabilite et rites de purification dans la secte juive de 
Qoumran. In: Semitica 15, 1965, pp. 61 — 70. 

(2429h) Abel Isaksson: Marriage and Ministry in the New Temple. A Study with Special 
Reference to Mt. 19, 13 [i.e. 3]—12 and i Cor. 11, 3 — 16 (Orig. diss., Uppsala 1965; 
trans. by Neil Tomkinson and Jean Gray; Acta Seminarii Neotestamentici 
Upsaliensis, 24). Lund 1965. 

(2429i) Pierre Benoit: Qumran and the New Testament. In: Jerome Murphy-O’Connor, 
ed., Paul and Qumran. Studies in New Testament Exegesis. Chicago 1968. Pp. 1 — 30. 

(2429j) Bernhard Lohse: Askese und Monchtum in der Antike und in der alten Kirche 
(Religion und Kultur der alten Mittelmeerwelt in Parallelforschungen, Bd. 1). Miinchen 
1969. 

(2429k) Alfred Marx: Les racines du celibat essenien. In: Revue de Qumran 7, 1969 — 71, 
pp. 323-342. 

(24291) Hans Hubner: Zolibat in Qumran? In: New Testament Studies 17, 1970—71, pp. 
153-167. 

(2429iti)Jerome Murphy-O’Connor: The Essenes and Their History. In: Revue Biblique 81, 
1974, pp. 215-244. 

(2429n) Gerald J. Blidstein: 4 Q Florilegium and Rabbinic Sources on Bastard and 
Proselyte. In: Revue de Qumran 8, 1972 — 74, pp. 431—435. 

(2429o) Geza Vermes: The Dead Sea Scrolls: Qumran in Perspective. London 1977; 
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(2429p) Roy A. Rosenberg: Who Is the More hasSedeq? In: Journal of the American 
Academy of Religion 36, 1968, pp. 118 — 122. 

(2429q) Antoine Guillaumont: A propos du celibat des Esseniens. In: Hommages a Andre 
Dupont-Sommer. Paris 1971. Pp. 395 — 404. 

(2429r) Abtai Maria Frieden: Die Jungfraulichkeit in der Heiligen Schrift. In: Erbe und 
Auftrag 54, 1978, pp. 134-144, 217-225. 
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Josephus (War 2. 137) says that the Essenes at the beginning of their novi¬ 
tiate receive a small hatchet. When a small hatchet was found in Grotto 11 of 
Qumran, there were immediate cries that the identification had been proved; but 
De Vaux (2419), in a sober article, concludes that it is impossible to demon¬ 
strate that the hatchet is or is not an Essene tool. 

Stendahl (2420) comments on the requirement (War 2. 138) that initiates 
must be found worthy (a|toi). He notes that the same word (&|lou) is found 
(War 2. 134) in connection with the deserving people whom members of the 
order may on their own initiative help. 

Betz (2421) asserts that the Essene baths have elements of a sacrifice and 
interprets Antiquities 18. 19 to indicate that the Essene purifications are substi¬ 
tutes for sacrifices in the Temple. But, we may recall, this passage states that the 
Essenes do send votive offerings to the Temple; and, we may remark, while War 
2, 129 — 130 indicates that the baths are necessary for purity, there is no 
indication of any connection with a sacrifice. 

Noting the priestly descent of John the Baptist, Gnilka (2422) emphasizes 
the similarity between the baptism of John and the purificatory rites of the 
Jewish priests and pilgrims prior to participation in the Temple service. 

I have not seen Jozwiak (2423). 

Buchanan (2424) traces back to the purity rules of the Bible three Essene 
practices described by Josephus — their communistic economy, their 
monasticism, and their refusal to acquire slaves. We may comment that there is 
no indication in the Bible of opposition to slavery, though there are, of course, 
provisions to ameliorate the lot of slaves. Buchanan says that Josephus’ 
explanation (Ant. 18. 21) of the reason for their avoidance of slaves is that slaves 
will give occasion to the formation of factions, and he prefers this to Philo’s, 
which is that the Essenes have a conviction that all men are equal. Buchanan, 
we may comment, has here misread Josephus, who says that the Essenes avoid 
wives and slaves, the latter because they contribute to injustice (aSudav) and 
the former because they lead to dissension (oxdoecog, “factionalism”). By 
injustice Josephus means inequality, as we see from what follows, that the Es¬ 
senes, instead of having slaves, perform menial tasks for one another. 

Baumgarten (2425) says that War 2. 123, which states that the Essenes 
consider oil to be defiling, supports the Damascus Document 12. 15 — 17; but, 
we may comment, the latter refers to contagious impurity, whereas the Essenes 
regarded oil in itself as defiling, regardless of whether the person touching it is 
clean or unclean, presumably because they, in their asceticism, regarded oil as a 
symbol of luxury. 

Betz (2421) comments on the conflicting evidence of Josephus with regard 
to the celibacy of the Essenes. According to War 2. 120 — 121, they disdain 
marriage for themselves, though they do not in principle condemn wedlock for 
others; and this position is supported by Antiquities 18. 21, which states that 
they do not bring wives into the community. In War 2. 160 — 161, however, he 
speaks of “another order of Essenes” who did marry. The implication, as Betz 
properly notes, is that the main order of the Essenes did not. 
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Daniel (2426) cites Antiquities 18. 21, where Josephus says that the 
Essenes do not marry because marriage leads to discord, in support of his view 
that the reference in Matthew 19. 10 — 12 to the eunuchs who have been made 
eunuchs by men refers to the Essenes. The connection, it is superfluous to say, 
is very tenuous: the Talmud, for example, speaks of Ben Azzai, who did not 
marry “for human reasons” (so that he might concentrate on his studies), and 
no one has yet suggested that he was an Essene. 

Steiner (2427) argues that the motivation of the Essenes’ asceticism is not 
rational but theological, as their obedience to the Torah shows. Thus, since their 
thought is not anthropocentric but theocentric, one cannot really call their way 
of life ascetic, since they did not aim to bring the body under the domination of 
the spirit but rather followed the instructions of priests in preparing for a holy 
war. 

Cross (2428), commenting on War 2. 128, which speaks of the Essenes’ 
prayers to the sun, says that the meaning is that they prayed toward the sun, 
that is, rather than toward the Temple, since (Ant. 18. 19) they disagreed with 
the way sacrifices were offered there. The use of the prepositional phrase, eig 
auxov, rather than the dative afjxq), we may comment, confirms Cross’ 
suggestion, though Josephus adds that they pray as if they beseech the sun to 
rise; and in this they may be reverting to the practice in the days of the First 
Temple, as noted in the Talmud, Sukkah 51 b. 

Talmon (2429) finds a parallel between War 2. 129, with its statement that 
the Essenes cease work before their assembly at the fifth hour, and the 
Damascus Document 11. 22 b—12. 1 a, and consequently argues that this 
supports the equation of the Dead Sea Sect and the Essenes. But, we may 
comment, there is no mention in Josephus of sounding trumpets or the 
importance of doing so at precisely the right time or the importance of ceasing 
from work, nor is there mention in the 'Damascus Document’ that it is at the 
beginning of the fifth hour that the assembly is to take place. 

Glasson (2429a), pp. 48—56, comments on Josephus’ description of the 
Essenes, especially on War 2. 154—155. As to Josephus’ statement that the 
Essenes looked upon the body as a prison-house, it is possible that Josephus is 
here merely appealing to Gentile readers, but it would be difficult to suppose that 
he would think of a 'fixed conviction’ if he were attributing to the Essenes a 
belief which he knew they did not hold. As to the eschatological passage in 
Hippolytus (Refutatio Omnium Haeresium 9. 22), which appears to be related 
to Josephus and which seems to be connected with Greek views, it is uncertain 
whether Josephus is here to be trusted. 

Beasley-Murray (2429b), pp. 12 — 17, comments on baptism among the 
Essenes at Qumran. He notes that whereas Essenes took baths at least three 
times a day, baptism in the New Testament is a rite that is administered only 
once. He suggests (p. 17) that by the time of Josephus certain lustrations that 
were practiced among the Essenes had a special sacramental significance. 

North (2429c), pp. 105 — 106, quotes, in English translation, a passage in 
Josephus (War 2. 123 ff.) referring to purification rites of the Essenes. These 
requirements, he suggests, are reflected in the noticeable multiplicity and 
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structure of the Qumran reservoirs. No non-cultic explanations of the 
reservoirs, including that of storage or private baths exclusively, is fully 
satisfactory. 

Delcor (2429d) insists that the discovery of a horoscope in Hebrew 
confirms the identification of the Dead Sea Sect with the Essenes, who (Ant. 13. 
172) believed in Destiny as the master in all things. This explains why the 
Essenes supplicated the sun (War 2. 128 and 148), which plays a major role in 
the casting of horoscopes. We may reply that the worship of the sun merely 
indicates that the Essenes prayed in the direction of the sun, that is, to the 
East. 

I wry (2429e) contends that since the Essenes prayed facing the sun as if 
invoking it to rise, it follows that the sun was determinative in fixing the 
holidays. This, we may reply, is hardly the meaning, which is that the sect faced 
eastward toward the rising sun while praying. He remarks that the Dead Sea 
Scrolls include many passages referring to the sun and to the luminaries. 

Black (2429f) contends that the Qumran library explains the origin of the 
sexual asceticism of the Essenes. It does not derive from the warrior’s obligation 
to abstain from sexual intercourse, since, according to Josephus, the celibacy 
was for life; but Black suggests that Josephus’ account may be an exaggerated 
one. 

Dupont-Sommer (2429g) presents a survey of the rules of purity in 
Josephus and in the Dead Sea Scrolls. He sees no distinction between the Es¬ 
senes and the Qumran sect in this matter. We may, however, object that the two 
groups had, in fact, diametrically opposed conceptions of purity and 
purification, since the Essenes believed that they alone were pure. 

Isaksson (2429h), pp. 45—57, contrasts the portrait of the Essenes in 
Josephus with the Qumran sect, noting that the Dead Sea Manual of Discipline 
says nothing about a prospective member of the community having to live a 
celibate life. He thus disagrees with the view that the Sect, like the Essenes, had 
two wings, one of which married. He notes that the reasons given in Josephus 
for the Essenes’ attitude toward women are not found in the writings of the 
Sect. Josephus’ statement that the Essenes refrained from sexual relations with 
pregnant wives, he says, is correct, but not for the reason given by Josephus. 
The real reason was that a person had to avoid defiling himself by emission of 
semen that was unnecessary for begetting children. 

Benoit (2429i) presents a critical interpretation of Josephus’ reports on the 
hermit Bannus (Life 11), John the Baptist (Ant. 18. 117), and the Essenes (War 
2. 137, 259—261). He notes that Bannus lived in the desert on a sparse diet, 
wore special dress, and emphasized ablutions, all of which make him resemble 
John the Baptist; and yet, no one claims him as an Essene. 

Lohse (2429j), pp. 89—95, uncritically discusses the description of the 
Essenes in Josephus. He identifies the Essenes with the Dead Sea Sect and 
contends that at Qumran the Essenes lived in celibacy, arguing that the bones of 
the women found at Qumran do not prove that they belonged to the 
community. 
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Marx (2429k) comments on the evidence of Josephus (War 2. 160 — 161 and 
Ant. 18. 21) as to two types of Essenes and the reasons for celibacy. He argues 
that Josephus is here in accord with Philo. 

Hubner (24291), citing War 2. 160, denies that the sectarians at Qumran 
were celibate. 

Murphy-O’Connor (2429m) asks why Josephus notes that the Essenes 
were Jews by birth, since nothing similar is said of the Pharisees and the 
Sadducees, and concludes that this must be because there was some doubt about 
this. He contends that only a hypothesis of Babylonian origin can explain their 
interest in plants and stones, divination, astrology, lustrations (which he asserts 
are hygienically necessary in Babylonia), and prayer to the East. We may 
respond by noting that such interests and practices are shown by the Talmudic 
rabbis also. We may also remark, as Blidstein (2429n) has shown, that the 
Dead Sea Sect, which Murphy-O’Connor identifies with the Essenes, were 
opposed to proselytism, and this would seem hardly a defensible position for 
them to take if they themselves were proselytes. 

Vermes (2429o), pp. 163 — 197, discusses the religious ideas and ideals of 
the Dead Sea Community, co-ordinating them with Josephus. He concludes 
that despite the attempt that he and others have made to attribute the sect’s 
celibacy to misogyny, a more reasonable explanation is that it was thought that 
lives intended to be wholly consecrated to worship and prophecy should be kept 
completely pure. 

Rosenberg (2429p) explains Josephus’ statement (War 2. 128) that the 
Essenes pray to the sun by noting that it is logical that they should think of 
Elijah, who ascended to heaven in the chariot of the sun, as returning to earth in 
the guise of the Zedek, G-d’s justice manifested in the sun. This, we may 
comment, is mere conjecture; Josephus implies nothing of the sort in his long 
account of the Essenes. Their praying to the sun is merely, we may again add, 
another way of saying that they pray in the direction in which the sun rises, the 
East. 

Guillaumont (2429q) remarks that Josephus (War 2. 120 — 121, Ant. 18. 
21) is repeating a commonplace found in Cynic and Stoic diatribes, on the disad¬ 
vantages of marriage according to the Essenes. 

Frieden (2429r) discusses the practice of celibacy among the Essenes. 


22.21: The Meals of the Essenes 

(2430) Karl G. Kuhn: The Lord’s Supper and the Communal Meal at Qumran. In: 
Krister Stendahl, ed., The Scrolls and the New Testament. New York 1957. Pp. 
65-93. 

(2431) Johannes van der Ploeg: The Meals of the Essenes. In: Journal of Semitic Studies 
2, 1957, pp. 163-175. 

(2432) Johannes van der Ploeg: Vondsten in de Woestijn van Juda. Utrecht 1957. Trans, 
into English by Kevin Smyth: The Excavations at Qumran: A Survey of the Judean 
Brotherhood and Its Ideas. London 1958. 
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(2433) Erwin R. Goodenough: Jewish Symbols in the Greco-Roman Period. 13 vols. New 
York 1953-68. 

(2434) Morton Smith: G-d’s Begetting the Messiah in lQSa. In: New Testament Studies 5, 
1958-59, pp. 218-224. 

(2435) Otto Betz: Le Ministere cultuel dans la Secte de Qumran et dans le Christianisme 
primitif. In: Johannes P. M. van der Ploeg, ed., La Secte de Qumran et les 
Origines du Christianisme (Recherches Bibliques, 4). Brussels and Paris 1959. Pp. 
163-202. 

(2436) Edmund F. Sutcliffe: Sacred Meals at Qumran? In: Heythrop Journal 1, 1960, pp. 
48-65. 

(2437) Joachim Gnilka: Das Gemeinschaftsmahl der Essener. In: Biblische Zeitschrift 5, 
1961, pp. 39-55. 

(2438) Matthias Delcor: Repas cultuels esseniens et therapeutes. Thiases et haburoth. In: 
Revue de Qumran 6, 1967—69, pp. 401—425, 

(2438a) Wilfried Paschen: Rein und unrein. Untersuchung zur biblischen Wortgeschichte. 
Munchen 1970. 


Kuhn (2430), pp. 66—70, comparing Josephus’ account (War 2. 129—131) 
of the Essene meals with the account in the 'Manual of Discipline’, says that it is 
one of the most significant points of agreement between Josephus and the 
Manual .that it is a priest who gives the blessing before and after the meal. He 
concludes that the meal was a cultic meal. We may comment that it is not just 
among the Essenes or the Dead Sea Sect that the priest has this privilege; see, for 
example, the definitive code of Jewish law, Joseph Karo’s Shulhan Arukh, Orah 
Hayyim 201. 2. 

Van der Ploeg (2431) (2432) argues that Kuhn is wrong in imputing a 
sacral character to the Essenes’ meals and argues that Josephus speaks only of a 
communal meal. He remarks, furthermore, that Josephus speaks only of bread 
and not of wine. We may note that Josephus (War 2. 129) says that the Essenes 
go to their refectory “as to some sacred shrine”, thus indicating that it is only 
similar to but not identical with a sacred meal. In fact, not only the Essenes but 
all Jews regard the table from which they eat as a miniature altar; but only in 
this symbolic sense is the meal sacred. We may recall that in connection with the 
decree of Julius Caesar permitting the Jews of Delos to hold their accustomed 
meals, Goodenough (2433), vol. 6, p. 206, had argued that these meals had 
a mystic significance, but there, too, the evidence is lacking. 

Smith (2434) concludes that the meal in the Manual is not sacred and that 
the text should be restored differently. 

Betz (2435) says that the discovery at Qumran of hundreds of plates 
stacked neatly in piles of a dozen confirms the identification of the Sect with the 
Essenes, since Josephus (War 2. 130) says that the cook set before each Essene 
one plate with a single course. We may reply that it is a fair assumption that 
other groups ate from plates as well and may have been neat about them. 

Sutcliffe (2436) concludes that there is no evidence that the Essenes’ 
meals had a sacred cultic character. He says that Josephus is not correct in 
stating (War 2. 129) that novices were not permitted to touch the food of the 
community, since he himself elsewhere (Ant. 18. 22) says that the preparation of 
food was entrusted only to priests; hence not only novices but also non-priests 
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were excluded. We may comment that Josephus in the 'War’ is not talking about 
the preparation of the food but about who may enter the refectory. 

Gnilka (2437) concludes that the Essenes’ meal was a holy meal, but, in 
contrast with the Christian eucharistic meal, that it was not directed toward a 
Messiah. He imputes importance to the fact that the meal was under priestly aus¬ 
pices. Since Josephus speaks of the meal in connection with other pious prac¬ 
tices and cult actions, he imputes similar significance to the meal itself and hence 
opposes Van der Ploeg. But, we may comment, Josephus is merely giving the 
events of a typical day: the fact that he mentions their handicrafts (War 2. 129) 
in immediate juxtaposition with their ablutions (ibid.) does not impute special 
significance to the former. 

Delcor (2438) similarly disagrees with Van der Ploeg and argues that a 
comparison of the Essenes’ communal meals with Greco-Roman 0iaooi and 
Jewish haburoth shows the originality of the Essene meals. He concludes that 
the meals were sacred from the fact that they were preceded by ritual baths, 
were eaten by the Essenes dressed in sacred vestments in a dining room regarded 
by Josephus as a sanctuary, were accompanied by the drinking of wine, and 
were prepared by priests, and from the fact (Ant. 18. 19) that the Essenes ap¬ 
parently offered sacrifices not in Jerusalem but in their own domain. As noted 
above, the concept of a meal as 'sacred’ in the sense that the table is a miniature 
altar is an analogy found not only among the Essenes but also among all other 
Jews. As to Antiquities 18. 19, there is no evidence in Josephus, regardless of 
which reading is adopted, that the Essenes offered sacrifices at a place other 
than Jerusalem. 

Paschen (2438a), pp. 109 — 114, concludes that Josephus’ remarks on the 
Essenes’ communism of goods and meals are indications of a ritual and social 
restraint of purity which stand close to the Dead Sea Sect. 


22.22: The Oaths of the Essenes 

(2439) Otto Michel: Der Schwur der Essener. In: Theologische Literaturzeitung 81, 1956, 
pp. 189-190. 

(2440) Ernst Kutsch: Der Eid der Essener, ein Beitrag zu dem Problem des Textes von 
Josephus Bell. Jud. 2, 8, 7 (§ 142). In: Theologische Literaturzeitung 81, 1956, 
pp. 495-498. 

(2441) E. Gross: Noch einmal: Der Essenereid bei Josephus. In: Theologische Literatur¬ 
zeitung 82, 1957, pp. 73 — 74. 

(2442) Roland Bergmeier: Loyalitat als Gegenstand paulinischer Paraklese. Eine religions- 
geschichtliche Untersuchung zu Rom 13, Iff. and Jos. B. J. 2, 140. In: Theokratia 1, 
1967-69, pp. 51-63. 

(2443) IstvAn Hahn: Zwei dunkle Stellen in Josephus (Bellum Judaicum VI, § 311 und II, 
§ 142). In: Acta Orientalia Academiae Scientiarum Hungaricae 14, 1962, pp. 
131-138. 

(2444) Constantin Daniel: Les Esseniens et l’arriere-fond historique de la parabole du Bon 
Samaritain. In: Novum Testamentum 11, 1969, pp. 71 — 104. 
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(2445) Joseph D. Amoussine: Observatiunculae Qumraneae. II: ’AcpE|EO0ai Se XrjaxECag 
dans le 'De Bello Judaico’ (II, viii, 7, 142). In: Revue de Qumran 7, 1971, pp. 
535-545. 

(2445a) Martin Dibelius: Rom und die Christen im ersten Jahrhundert (Sitzungsberichte der 
Heidelberger Akademie der Wissenschaften. Philosophisch-historische Klasse. Jahrg. 
1941/42, 2. Abhandlung). Heidelberg 1942. 

(2445b) Morton Smith: Clement of Alexandria and a Secret Gospel of Mark. Cambridge, 
Mass. 1973. 

In a commentary on War 2. 139 — 142, Michel (2439) concludes that the 
Dead Sea Sectaries are the Essenes. 

Kutsch (2440), assuming the questionable identification of the Sectaries 
with the Essenes, then unconvincingly proceeds to correct Josephus, whose 
statement that the Essenes swore to abstain from robbery represents, he says, 
Josephus’ misinterpretation of the Scrolls. 

Gross (2441) rightly remarks that Josephus was too well versed in the 
ways of the Essenes to have made the mistake ascribed to him by Kutsch. 

Bergmeier (2442), discussing the Essenes’ oath (War 2. 140) to obey the 
powers that be, since, as they believe, no ruler attains his office except by divine 
will, notes the parallel with the New Testament (Romans 13. Iff.) both in the 
form of the brief statement and in the theological context stressing the duty of 
obeying. The difference is merely that in Romans the obedience is to political 
rule, whereas in Josephus it is to the elder of the Essene order. We may 
comment that for the idea of obedience to the political rulers one need not go to 
the Essenes: one finds similar views throughout Pharisaic literature (e.g. Avoth 
3. 2). Moreover, the reference in Josephus speaks of keeping faith with all men, 
especially with the powers that be (xotg Kgatowiv), there being no indication 
that this is restricted only to the elders of the Essene order. 

Hahn (2443) explains that the oath of the Essenes (War 2. 142) to abstain 
from brigandage (dqpe^eoBai . . . kijaxEiag) refers to the interdiction of revolting 
against Rome and of leading an organized war against it and argues that near the 
end of their history the Essenes actually moved close in ideology to the Zealots, 
though they still avoided the individual terrorist methods of the Sicarii. We may 
comment that there is no indication that kijaxECa means anything but robbery; it 
has nothing to do with the Zealots but rather with the robbery that, as we see 
from the pages of Josephus, the New Testament, and the Talmud, was so 
common in the land of Israel at this time. If there had been a rapprochement 
with the Zealots, Josephus should have used a political term for revolt. 

Daniel (2444) also equates the kijoxod with the Zealots and notes that since 
even Herod showed favoritism toward the Essenes, the greatest enemies of the 
Zealots, the Essenes must, indeed, have been the greatest enemies of the Zealots; 
we may remark that Josephus (War 2. 142) says only that the Essenes swore to 
abstain from robbery (MjoxEiai;) generally; he does not say that they swore to keep 
away from the robbers (xtbv Xr)oxd)V, who might perhaps, if this phrase had 
been used, be equated with the Zealots). 

Amoussine (2445) says that the expression dqpe^EoBat 6e kijoxEiag (War 2. 
142) does not fit into the context; and he objects to Hahn’s interpretation. He 
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suggests that kr)OTEfa is a translation of Hebrew hamas and notes that in the 
Dead Sea Scrolls hamas is violence, literal or figurative, in the sense of 
altercation or incorrect interpretation, which follows well the preceding injunc¬ 
tion to transmit the rules of the order exactly. Amoussine’s approach is 
ingenious, except that Josephus had assistants in the composition of the War 
Against Apion 1. 50) who generally caught such things. 

Dibelius (2445a), p. 8, briefly discusses the oath of the Essenes (War 2. 

140). 

Smith (2445b), p. 53, comments on swearing among the Essenes (War 2. 
135, 139—143), as compared with the early Christians. He also comments (p. 
198) on the Essenes’ practice of secrecy (War 2. 119ff., Ant. 18. 11 ff.). 


22.23: The Pacifism of the Essenes 

(2446) Joseph Klausner: The Hidden Scrolls and the War of the Jews against the Romans 
(in Hebrew). In: Davar Jahrbuch, edd. D. Zaccai and Zalman Shazar. Tel-Aviv 
1954. Pp. 286-295. 

(2447) Marcel Simon: Les sectes Juives au temps de Jesus. Paris 1960. Trans, into German 
by Egon Wilhelm and Bruno Storni: Die jiidischen Sekten zur Zeit Christi. Einsie- 
deln 1964. Trans, into English by James H. Farley: Jewish Sects at the Time of Jesus. 
Philadelphia 1967. 

(2448) Athanase Negoi't(s)a: Les Esseniens apres la destruction du deuxieme Temple. In: 
Studia et Acta Orientalia 7, 1968, pp. 23—33. 

(2449) Athanase Negoit(s)a: Did the Essenes Survive the 66—71 [sic] War? In: Revue de 
Qumran 6, 1969, pp. 517—530. 

(2449a) Ferdinand Hahn: Christologische Hoheitstitel. Ihre Geschichte im friihen Christen- 
tum (Based on diss., Heidelberg: Anfange christologischer Traditionen). Gottingen 
1963. Trans, into English by Harold Knight and George Ogg: The Titles of Jesus 
in Christology; their history in early Christianity. London 1969. 

(2449b) Yigael Yadin: Militante Herodianer aus Qumran. Die Essener zwingen Christen 
und Juden zum Umdenken. In: Lutherische Monatshefte 18, 1979, pp. 355—358. 

Klausner (2446), citing Antiquities 18. 18 — 19, states that the Essenes 
were complete pacifists who were opposed even to the sacrifices of animals and 
birds because they involve the shedding of blood, and then notes an apparent 
contradiction in that they were courageous in the war against the Romans and 
that one of them, John the Essene, even became a general. He then triumphantly 
asserts that Qumran has solved this problem, concluding that a portion of the 
Essenes became activists and that Simon bar Giora became a friend of the group, 
just as a portion of the Zealots became Pharisees. We may comment that Antiq¬ 
uities 18. 18 — 19 has nothing to do with pacifism, since Josephus says that they 
do send votive offerings to the Temple. The only indication in Josephus that 
they are opposed to the shedding of blood is to be found in the statement (War 
2. 142) that they take an oath to abstain from robbery; but there is no 
indication that they would not fight in self-defense. The statement (War 2. 152) 
that in the war with the Romans they were forced to submit to every type of 
torture does not show that they did not fight originally; and, in fact, one may 
guess that the reason why the Romans tortured them so cruelly, in view of the 
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general Roman policy of laissez faire, was that they saw them participating in 
the revolt or suspected them of doing so. Philo, to be sure (Quod Omnis 
Probus Liber Sit 78), says that they do not manufacture weapons; but he then 
goes on to say that they do not manufacture any peaceful implements either, 
since they do not have vaguest idea of commerce, which, they think, leads to 
vice. Here, too, there is no evidence that they would not possess weapons for 
their own use in self-defense in contrast to manufacturing them for sale. We 
may comment that similarly Jesus’ pacifism did not extend to his enemies, as we 
see in such statements as Matthew 10. 34: “Think not that I am come to send 
peace on earth: I came not to send peace but a sword” and Luke 19.27: “But 
those mine enemies, which would not that I should reign over them, bring them 
and slay them before me.” 

Simon (2447), identifying the Dead Sea Sect with the Essenes, says that the 
accounts of Josephus and Philo concerning the pacifism of the Essenes need to 
be revised; but this is based on the unproven premise that the Sect is the Essene 
group and that the Essenes were indeed pacifists. 

NegoIt(s)a (2448) (2449) cannot resolve the contradiction that the Essenes, 
who, he says, were opposed to war, produced a general, John the Essene (War 
2. 567, 3. 11), in the revolt against Rome and suggests that perhaps John is so 
called because he had been an Essene before he had become a commander, just 
as Simon the Zealot (Luke 6. 15, Acts 1. 13) is so called because he had been a 
Zealot before becoming an apostle of Jesus, or perhaps that isolated Essenes or 
even a faction of them, but not the whole order, participated in the war. We 
may suggest that perhaps John participated as a general just as Josephus partici¬ 
pated, that is, half-heartedly, since it is, indeed, hard to believe that the Essenes 
opposed the Romans, in view of the praise which Josephus bestows upon them. 
Negoh(s)a interprets the Essene oath to abstain from robbery (kpoxeCag, War 
2. 142) to imply that they vowed not to associate with the Zealots, but there is 
no evidence to support such a broad equation of krpTCU and Zealots. 

Hahn (2449a), p. 170, comments on the carrying of weapons by Essenes as 
a protection against brigands (War 2. 125). 

Yadin (2449b) concludes that the Essenes were “militant pacifists” who 
would readily join in military action against the “sons of darkness”. 


22.24: The History of the Essenes 

(2450) Charles T. Fritsch: Herod the Great and the Qumran Community. In: Journal of 
Biblical Literature 74, 1955, pp. 173—181. 

(2451) Ralph Marcus: The Qumran Scrolls and Early Judaism. In: Biblical Research 1, 
1956, pp. 9-47. 

(2452) James Kelso: The Archaeology of Qumran. In: Journal of Biblical Literature 74, 
1955, pp. 141-147. 

(2453) John M. Allegro: The Dead Sea Scrolls. Harmondsworth 1956, 1958, 1959. 

(2454) Karl H. Rengstorf: Hirbet Qumran und die Bibliothek vom Toten Meer. Stuttgart 
1960. Trans, into English (abridged) by J. R. Wilkie: Hirbet Qumran and the 
Problem of the Library of the Dead Sea Caves. Leiden 1963. 
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(2455) Athanase Negoi'x(s)a: Les Esseniens apres la destruction du deuxieme Temple. In: 
Studia et Acta Orientalia 7, 1968, pp. 23—33. 

(2456) Athanase NegoTj(s)a: Did the Essenes Survive the 66—71 [sic] War? In: Revue de 
Qumran 6, 1969, pp. 517—530. 

(2456a) Jerome Murphy-O’Connor: The Essenes in Palestine. In: Biblical Archaeologist 40, 
1977, pp. 100—124. Trans, into Italian: Gli Esseni in Palestina. In: Ricerche Bibliche 
Religiose 14, 1979, pp. 251—285. 

(2456b) S. Goranson: On the Hypothesis that Essenes Lived on Mt. Carmel. In: Revue de 
Qumran 9, 1978, pp. 563—567. 


Fritsch (2450) notes that archaeological evidence at Qumran indicates that 
it was not until the end of the second century B.C.E. that the community, 
which he identifies with the Essenes, moved out into the desert near the Dead 
Sea. The self-imposed exile, he adds, took place at the very time that John 
Hyrcanus broke with the Pharisees (Ant. 13. 288—298), and this seems more 
than coincidental. Fritsch then suggests that the sect’s migration from Qumran 
was due to their enmity for Herod, who had a palace in nearby Jericho and 
who must have been irked by their military character. We may comment that 
archaeology, despite great advances, is far from being so exact a science as to be 
able to date, merely from remains, any event so precisely as Fritsch would 
claim. As to the sect’s enmity for Herod, even Fritsch admits that Josephus 
(Ant. 15. 378) declares that they were held in honor by Herod. He tries to 
explain away the latter statement by suggesting that Josephus may not have been 
describing this group of Essenes or that Josephus was trying to portray Herod 
in a favorable light wherever possible. We may note, however, that in Antiq¬ 
uities 15. 378, Josephus says specifically that from the time when the Essene 
Manaemus (Menahem) predicted that Herod had twenty or even thirty years 
more to reign, Herod continued to hold all Essenes in honor. As for Josephus’ 
attempt to portray Herod in a favorable light, a glance at Manaemus’ prediction 
(Ant. 15. 376), clearly accepted as true, that Herod would forget piety and 
justice, as well as at many other features in Josephus’ portrait, shows the very 
opposite. We may add that Herod may indeed have resented the Dead Sea Sect, 
if we say that the sect were not Essenes, because of its extreme Messianic 
apocalyptic teachings, since he himself apparently, as noted above, had Messianic 
delusions. 

Marcus (2451) tries to date the chief events of the sect’s history in the 
reign of Alexander Jannaeus on the ground that we know more about the 
effects of the internal and external political situation on the religious parties in 
Judea in his reign than in any other quarter-century during the period. We may 
comment, however, that this is conjectural, since Josephus, who chooses to give 
us a fair amount about Jannaeus’ attitude toward and treatment of the Pharisees 
and Sadducees tells us nothing about his treatment of the Essenes. 

Kelso (2452) notes archaeological evidence of an earthquake at Qumran 
near the site of the Sect’s settlement, and he and Allegro (2453) theorize that 
the earthquake of 31 B.C.E. in Judea described by Josephus (Ant. 15. 
121 — 122) is what brought the first occupational period of the sect at Qumran to 
an end. In view of the fact that, according to Josephus, 30,000 people perished 
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in this earthquake, such a guess seems quite possible. When, however, Allegro 
cites Josephus (War 4. 486) to support his statement that a panic that ensued 
when Vespasian came to Jericho (just after, we may note, he had visited the 
Dead Sea, War 4. 477) is what brought an end to the Dead Sea sect, he goes too 
far, since Josephus gives no indication that Vespasian, who was intrigued by the 
peculiar properties of the Dead Sea, was aware of this strange sect or that his 
visit caused any panic to them or to anyone else in the area. 

Rengstorf (2454) properly argues against the theory that the Essene 
monasteries were destroyed in 68 as strong points of the revolutionaries, on the 
ground that Josephus says nothing about this. 

Negoi'x(s)a (2455) (2456) argues that the Essenes did not disappear after 
the war with the Romans, since neither Josephus nor Pliny speaks of their disap¬ 
pearance, and since the fourth-century Epiphanius (Panarion, Heresy 19, and 
Adversus Haereses 1. 20) speaks of the Essenes as though still existing. He sug¬ 
gests that the Karaites, who arose in the eighth century, are a continuation of 
them. We may comment that Josephus and Pliny speak of the Essenes in the 
present tense as a device to make them more vivid. Moreover, since Epiphanius 
identifies some of the Samaritans as Essenes, we cannot take his evidence too 
seriously. Finally, we may comment that Epiphanius speaks not of the Essenes 
but of the Ossenes, who may not be identical. Inasmuch as neither the Karaites 
nor their bitter opponents, the Rabbanites, assert that they are a continuation of 
the Essenes, Negoit(s)a’s suggestion that they are is far-fetched. 

Murphy-O’Connor (2456a) postulates that the Essenes represented the 
ultra-conservative branch of Babylonian Jewry, that when they returned to 
Palestine after Judah the Maccabee’s victories in 165 B.C.E., they opposed the 
Hellenized Judaism and supported the Zadokite high priest (whom Murphy- 
O’Connor identifies with the Teacher of Righteousness) against Jonathan 
(whom he identifies with the Wicked Priest). During the period of 150—100 
B.C.E., there were only about fifty Essenes at Qumran, but thereafter the 
number increased to about two hundred, perhaps an indication that many 
Pharisees sought refuge from Alexander Jannaeus. The earthquake of 31 B.C.E. 
caused the Essenes to leave Qumran, but they returned about the beginning of 
the Christian Era, and remained there until the Roman occupation of 68—69. 
This reconstruction from beginning to end, starting from the assumption that 
the Essenes are the Dead Sea Sect, is highly hypothetical. 

Goranson (2456b), on the basis of comments in Philo, Josephus, Pliny, 
the Dead Sea Scrolls, the Coptic Apocalypse of Elijah, the Hebrew Elijah 
Apocalypse, the Christian historian Orosius, and archaeology, theorizes that the 
Essenes may have lived on Mount Carmel. 


22.25: The Relationship of the Essenes to Other Movements: the Herodians 

(2457) Constantin Daniel: Les 'Herodiens’ du Nouveau Testament sont-ils des Esseniens? 
In: Revue de Qumran 6, 1967—69, pp. 31 — 53. 
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(2458) Constantin Daniel: Nouveaux Arguments en faveur de l’identification des Hero- 
diens et des Esseniens. In: Revue de Qumran 7, 1969—71, pp. 397—402. 

(2459) Constantin Daniel: Les Esseniens et 'Ceux qui sont dans les maisons des rois’ 
(Matthieu 11, 7—8 et Luc 7, 24-25). In: Revue de Qumran 6, 1967—69, pp. 261 — 277. 
(2460) Joseph N. Derenbourg: Essai sur l’histoire et la geographic de la Palestine, d’apres 
les Thalmuds et les autres sources rabbiniques. Premiere partie: Histoire de la 
Palestine depuis Cyrus jusqu’a Adrien. Paris 1867. 

(2461) Louis Ginzberg: On Jewish Law and Lore. Philadelphia 1955, 1962. 

(2462) Saul Lieberman: Greek in Jewish Palestine. New York 1942. 

(2462a) Yigael Yadin: Militante Herodianer aus Qumran. Die Essener zwingen Christen 
und Juden zum Umdenken. In: Lutherische Monatshefte 18, 1979, pp. 355—358. 

Daniel (2457) (2458) presents as arguments to prove the identification of 
the Herodians with the Essenes the facts that the Essenes were also political in 
character as reflected in War 2. 140, that the Essene priests must have been the 
majority of those who helped Herod build his temple, that they possessed 
collective wealth at Qumran even if as individuals they were poor, thus showing 
that they had political protection, and that Rabba in the fourth century reports 
that in the time of Hillel (first century) Menahem the Essene left the Sanhedrin 
with 160 disciples for royal service (which he identifies with the service of 
Herod). The term Herodians, he asserts, is an unflattering name given to the 
group by its enemies. He (2459) identifies the Essenes with those who are in 
kings’ houses (in whom he sees Herodians) and in the wilderness, since, he says, 
the only members of a sect who lived in the desert and were linked with the 
family of Herod were the Essenes. He explains the discovery at Masada of 
writings previously known at Qumran by suggesting that certain Essenes lived 
at Masada as proteges of Herod, who built the fortress there, and of his 
descendants. He concludes that all the characteristics of the Herodians accord 
perfectly with the Essenes. We may comment that War 2. 140, far from 
indicating their political character, merely states that they accept the rule of the 
government on the grounds that the ruler could not have attained his office 
without divine consent. There is, moreover, no evidence in Josephus or 
elsewhere that there were any Essene priests among those who helped Herod 
build his temple. Again, even if we accept the questionable identification of the 
Essenes with the Dead Sea Sect, there is no evidence that it was impossible to 
attain wealth at this time except by political protection. Finally, the Talmud 
(Hagigah 16 b) speaks only of Menahem; the identification of him as an Essene 
is a conjecture adopted by Derenbourg (2460), pp. 464—465, and Ginzberg 
(2461), p. 101; but we may comment that the name Menahem is such a common 
one that the fact that he is contemporary of Hillel is hardly sufficient to warrant 
the identification with Menahem the Essene in Josephus (Ant. 15. 373 — 378). A 
fuller, alternate text of the Talmudic narrative (Midrash, 'Shir ha-Shirim Zuta’, 
end) records Menahem’s leaving with eight hundred students dressed in golden 
scale armor, and states that his brother murdered a certain Hanin ben Matron 
(perhaps pexpiog, “the moderate”), and that Eleazar, presumably an associate of 
Menahem, and his men murdered a certain Elhanan. 

Lieberman (2462), pp. 179 — 184, suggests more plausibly the identification 
of the Talmudic Menahem with Menahem the son of Judas the Galilaean (War 2. 
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433—448), who was responsible for the murder of the high priest Ananias, 
though there is still the problem of chronology, since the rabbis’ Menahem is a 
contemporary of Hillel, who lived at the end of the first century B.C.E. and not 
at the beginning of the first century C.E. 

With regard to Daniel’s (2457) (2458) statement linking the Essenes with 
the house of Herod, we may ask why, if this is so, some Essenes were tortured 
during the revolution (War 2. 152 — 153), since the Jewish royal house was allied 
with the Romans. Again, the reference to kings’ houses is part of Jesus’ usual 
imagery with regard to the kingdom. As to Daniel’s conclusion that all the 
characteristics of the Herodians are shared by the Essenes, this is, to say the 
least, an exaggeration, since the New Testament, the sole contemporary source 
that speaks of the Herodians, mentions only their association with the Pharisees 
as enemies of Jesus (Matthew 22. 16, Mark 3. 6, 12. 13) and tells nothing of 
their beliefs or practices. If, indeed, Epiphanius (Adversus Haereses 1. 20) is 
right in stating that they regarded Herod as the Messiah (though there is no 
inkling of this in either Josephus or the New Testament), this would be one 
respect, surely, in which they differed with the Essenes. Moreover, there is no 
indication in either the New Testament or the Church Fathers that they were 
monastic or communistic. As for the presence of Essene documents at Masada, 
the sect that presumably left these writings were, at least according to Josephus, 
Sicarii, who came to Masada long after Herod in 66 C.E. (War 2. 408). 

Yadin (2462 a) suggests that the term 'Herodians’ probably censured the 
Essenes for accepting the protection of Herod. 


22.26: The Essenes and Hermeticism, Gnosticism, the Therapeutae, and the 
Essenes of Ephesus 

(2463) Francois-Marie Braun: Essenisme et Hermetisme: A propos de l’oeuvre du Pere 
Festugiere. In: Revue Thomiste 54, 1954, pp. 523 — 558. 

(2464) Ralph Marcus: The Qumran Scrolls and Early Judaism. In: Biblical Research 1, 
1956, pp. 9-47. 

(2465) Gershom G. Scholem: Major Trends in Jewish Mysticism. New York 1941, 1946, 
1954. 

(2466) Geza Vermes: Essenes-Therapeutai-Qumran. In: Revue de Qumran 2, 1960, pp. 
97-115. 

(2467) Geza Vermes: Essenes and Therapeutai. In: Revue de Qumran 3, 1961—62, pp. 495— 
504. Rpt. in: Geza Vermes, Post-Biblical Studies. Leiden 1975. Pp. 30—36. 

(2468) Hans-G. Schonfeld: Zum Begriff 'Therapeutai’ bei Philon von Alexandrien. In: 
Revue de Qumran 3, 1961 — 62, pp. 219—240. 

(2469) Yitzhak F. Baer: The Historical Foundations of the Halacha (in Hebrew). In: Zion 
17, 1952, pp. 1-55. 

(2469a) Edward Earle Ellis: Prophecy and Hermeneutic in Early Christianity: New 
Testament Essays (Wissenschaftliche Untersuchungen zum Neuen Testament, 18). 
Tubingen 1978. Rpt. Grand Rapids 1978. 

Braun (2463) notes that Essenes share with Hermeticism the concept of 
the dichotomy of body and soul (War 2. 154—158), the pure religion of the 
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spirit (Ant. 18. 19), the prayer to the sun (War 2. 128), and piety and knowledge 
(War 2. 119, 2. 136), but he declines to conclude that there is any direct con¬ 
nection. Braun notes that the Essenes as described by Josephus are relatively 
later and suggests that they were more truly Jewish at an earlier time; we may 
comment that the chief factor here is that Josephus is describing the Essenes in 
Greek terms for a Greek audience. As to the Hermetic writings, so far as we 
have them, they date, we must remember, from the fourth to the eleventh cen¬ 
turies C.E. Moreover, motifs such as the dichotomy of body and soul are 
Platonic in origin, as indeed Josephus’ language (War 2. 154), which speaks of 
the soul in the prison-house of the body, shows. There is no indication in 
Josephus, we may add, beyond the commonplace that the souls are borne aloft, 
that the Essenes shared in the Hermetic concept of the ascent of the soul 
through the heavenly spheres, nor is there any sign that they shared the 
Hermetic cosmology or the idea of the Logos or the Anthropos. As to the prayer 
to the sun, this is merely an indication in Josephus, as noted above, that the 
Essenes pray to the East. The other features are too common to be distinctive. 

Marcus (2464) sees a close connection of the Essenes, the Dead Sea Sect, 
and the Gnostics; and he refers to the Essenes as gnosticizing Pharisees. But, 
aside from the fact that the Essenes (War 2. 141), like the Gnostics, do not 
reveal their secrets to others and speak of a dichotomy between body and soul 
(War 2. 154), both of which tenets are hardly restricted to these groups, there is 
scarcely anything distinctive shared by them. Of course, as we may note, 
Josephus says relatively little about the Essenes’ theology, but in what he does 
say, and especially in the language, there is little to support Marcus’ equation. 
Much has been written on possible connections between the Gnostics and the 
Essenes; but, as Scholem (2465), p. 359, the greatest authority on Jewish 
mysticism, wisely writes: “I do not propose to dwell on . . . the voluminous 
literature on the subject of the Essenes, which has become the happy 
hunting-ground of those who delight in hypotheses.” 

Vermes (2466) (2467) follows Philo (De Vita Contemplativa 1) in regarding 
the Essenes and the Therapeutae as being inspired by the same religious ideal, 
while viewing the former as seeking to fulfill it by the active life and the latter by 
contemplation. By deriving the etymology of Essenes from Aramaic ’aseya , 
“healer”, Vermes makes them similar to the Therapeutae, whose name 
definitely means “healers”. Schonfeld (2468) attacks this equation by saying 
that they were not physicians; but Vermes properly replies that they were 
spiritual healers. 

In a far-fetched suggestion, Baer (2469) compares the Essenes with the 
Essenes of Ephesus. 

Ellis (2469a), pp. 82 and 91 — 92, discusses the Gnostic tendencies within 
the Essenes. He notes the significance of the fact that Josephus, when he deals 
with the Jewish sects, does not mention any Oriental or Gnostic philosophy. 
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22.27: The Essenes and the Dacians 

(2470) Andre Dupont-Sommer: On a Passage of Josephus Relating to the Essenes (Antiq. 

XVIII. 22). In: Journal of Semitic Studies 1, 1956, pp. 361-366. 

(2471) Jean Carmignac: Conjecture sur un passage de Flavius Josephe relatif aux Esseniens. 
In: Vetus Testamentum 7, 1957, pp. 318 — 319. 

(2472) Heinz Kruse: Noch einmal zur Josephus-Stelle Antiqu. 18. 1. 5. In: Vetus 
Testamentum 9, 1959, pp. 31 — 39. 

(2473) Jean Gage: Du culte thrace de Pleistoros a la secte dace des 'Pleistoi.’ A propos d’une 
dedicace epigraphique a Diana Plestrensis. In: Noul Album Macedo-Roman 1, 
Freiburg 1959, pp. 15-26. 

(2474) E. Lozovan: Les nkEioxoi. Des Carpathes a Qoumran. In: Acta Philosophica et 
Theologica 2, Roma, Soc. acad. Dacoromana, 1964, pp. 181 — 189. 

(2475) E. Lozovan: Les pleistoi daces — moines abstinents? In: Orpheus 11, 1964, pp. 
141-147. 

(2476) E. Lozovan: Dacia Sacra (trans. by Sofia F. Haddad). In: History of Religions 7, 
1967-68, pp. 209-243. 

(2476a) Stanley Isser: The Conservative Essenes: A New Emendation of Antiquities XVIII. 

2. In: Journal for the Study of Judaism 7, 1976, pp. 177—180. 

(2476b) Louis H. Feldman, ed. and trans.: Josephus, vol. 9, Jewish Antiquities, Books 
XVIII —XX(Loeb Classical Libray). London and Cambridge, Mass. 1965. 

Josephus (Am. 18. 22) hardly yields sense in comparing the Essenes to “the 
so-called majority of the Dacians” (Aaiccbv xoig JT^etOTOtg kEYopevotg). Various 
emendations have been suggested for Jt^etoxotg, notably Ortelius’ Kxloxouc; (the 
Ctistae were a tribe who, like the majority of the Essenes, lived without wives). 

Dupont-Sommer (2470), assuming the identification of the Essenes with 
the Dead Sea Sectaries, keeps ttketaxoig, since he sees a parallel in the familiar 
designation of the members of the Qumran Community as ha-rabim , “the 
many”. The meaning would then be that the various Essene groups closely 
conformed to the Qumran community, which served as a model for all. Since 
the Qumran sectaries called themselves “sons of Zadok”, he emends Aaictbv to 
EaocoK, or, preferably, ZaSSoumLtov; the meaning would then be “conforming 
as much as possible to those of the Sadducees [to be distinguished from the 
classical Sadducees] who are called the Many.” But the emendation is 
palaeographically difficult; and we know of no such group of Sadducees. To 
identify these Sadducees with the Zadokites will, in any case, upset Dupont- 
Sommer’s theory that the Qumranites are to be identified with the Essenes, 
since the text would then read that the Essenes are very similar to and hence not 
identical with the Sadducees. 

Carmignac (2471) avoids these objections by reading auxtbv for Aaictbv. 
Kruse (2472) remarks that ha-rabim cannot be rendered by KkeCoxotg, 
since the exact translation would be JTokkoi; but, we may remark, Hebrew lacks 
a superlative, and hence ha-rabim may represent itkEtoxotg. He himself reads 
Zaictbv xoig Elobioxaig, thus making the reference to the Indian Sacae, who are 
called Buddhists, that is, Boubtoxafg; but this is transcriptionally improbable. 

Gage (2473) keeps JtkEtoxoig and translates “they are most similar to the 
Dacians called Pleistoi”. He connects the Pleistoi with the Thracian god 
Pleistoros (Herodotus 9. 119) and Diana Plestrensis and the place-name Pliska in 
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southern Dobruja in southeastern Rumania (which he connects with pleisk, the 
etymon of the Rumanian word plisc, “bird’s beak”). The theory is, to say the 
least, highly conjectural and built on hypothesis atop hypothesis; one cannot 
reach Olympus through piling such Pelions on Ossas. 

Lozovan (2474) properly objects to Gage’s theory as involving too many 
changes of letters and concludes that the only reading that satisfies 
palaeography, logic, and history is Aaictbv toig Kketotoig. He then conjectures 
on possible relations between the religion of the Dacians and that of the Essenes. 
He suggests that the Dacian campaign of Domitian gave Josephus the idea of a 
parallel which would involve his book to a greater degree in current events; but, 
we may comment, a mere casual reference to the Dacians was hardly likely to 
arouse much more interest in his long work. 

Lozovan (2475) (2476), connects JT^etotoig with Thracian and Rumanian 
words, in particular with (the theoretically existent) Thracian pleisk, which goes 
back to (the theoretically existent) Indo-European pleus, “hair”. The bonnet, 
jukog, of the Dacians also refers to hair; hence jt^eiotoi is paronomasia for a 
barbarian word pleiskoi, which equals m^ocpopoi. Such conjectures, as we have 
indicated above, built on conjectures involving theoretically existent words, 
especially when palaeographically the words are so far apart, can hardly 
commend themselves. We may conclude that Ortelius’ suggestion, Kttotaig, 
still seems best, or, failing that, a very similar reading, OKtotaig, “separated, 
isolated, celibate”, which Lozovan (2476) mentions in passing. 

Isser (2476a), noting the statement in Epiphanius, Panarion 10. 1—2, that 
the Essenes lived in their original way of life, adding nothing to it, and the 
statement in Josephus (Ant. 18. 20) that their qualities were unparalleled among 
Greeks or barbarians, emends the phrase Aaiccbv toig jtAelotoic; (Ant. 18. 22) to 
afrabv toiq Jtataxtoig, and translates “they lived not differently from, but rather 
as similarly as possible to, those called their ancients.” He objects to my (2476b) 
adoption of Ortelius’ emendation Ktiotatg on the grounds that the Ctistae were 
not well known to the reading public and that Josephus has precluded analogies 
with Greeks and barbarians. We may, however, reply that in addition to the fact 
that Isser’s emendation is hard to justify palaeographically, Josephus does not 
say that the manner of life of the Essenes is unparalleled among other peoples, 
but rather that their qualities of character are unparalleled. 


22.28: The Essenes and the Magi 

(2476c) Martin McNamara: Were the Magi Essenes? In: Irish Ecclesiastical Record 110, 
1968, pp. 305-328. 

McNamara (2476c), on the basis of Josephus’ description of the Essenes 
and his presentation of Herod, unconvincingly argues that the Magi (Matthew 2. 
1 — 12) are identical with the Essenes. 
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22.29: The Relationship of the Essenes to the Dead Sea Sect 

(2477) Andre Dupont-Sommer: Apergus preliminaires sur les Manuscrits de la Mer Morte. 
Paris 1950. 

(2478) Andre Dupont-Sommer: Observations sur le Manuel de Discipline decouvert pres 
de la Mer Morte. Paris 1951. 

(2479) Andre Dupont-Sommer: Nouveaux Apergus sur les manuscrits de la Mer Morte. 
Paris 1953. 

(2480) William H. Brownlee: The Historical Allusions of the Dead Sea Habakkuk 
Midrash. In: Bulletin of the American Schools of Oriental Research 126, April 1952, 

pp. 10—20. 

(2481) Roger Goossens: La secte de la Nouvelle Alliance et les Esseniens. In: Le Flambeau 
35, 1952, pp. 145 — 154. 

(2482) Ralph Marcus: Philo, Josephus, and the Dead Sea Yahad. In: Journal of Biblical 
Literature 71, 1952, pp. 207—209. 

(2483) Yehoshua M. Grintz: The Men of the Community — Essenes (in Hebrew). In: 
Sinai 32, 1953, pp. 11—43. Trans, into German in: Abraham Schalit, ed., Zur 
Josephus-Forschung (Wege der Forschung, 84). Darmstadt 1973. Pp. 294—336. 
(2484) Georg Molin: Die Rollen von 'En Fesha und ihre Stellung in der jiidischen 
Religionsgeschichte. In: Judaica (Zurich) 7, 1951, pp. 161—213. 

(2485) Georg Molin: Die Sohne des Lichtes. Zeit und Stellung der Handschriften vom 
Toten Meer. Wien 1954. 

(2486) Saul Lieberman: The Discipline in the So-Called Dead Sea Manual of Discipline. In: 
Journal of Biblical Literature 71, 1952, pp. 199—206. Rpt. in his: Texts and Studies. 
New York 1974. Pp. 200—207. 

(2487) Harold H. Rowley: The Internal Dating of the Dead Sea Scrolls. In: Ephemerides 
Theologicae Lovanienses 28, 1952, pp. 257—276. 

(2488) Harold H. Rowley: The Zadokite Fragments and theDead Sea Scrolls. Oxford 1952. 
(2489) Kurt Schubert: Die jiidischen und judenchristlichen Sekten im Lichte des 
Handschriftenfundes von 'En Fescha. In: Zeitschrift fur katholische Theologie 74, 
1952, pp. 1 — 62. 
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The discovery of the Dead Sea Scrolls has produced a whole series of 
attempts by specialists, who have been facetiously termed Scrollers, to identify 
the sect described in the Dead Sea 'Manual of Discipline’ with the Essenes, for 
whom the passages in Josephus had hitherto been the chief source. 

Most notable among the early scholars making this identification was 
Dupont-Sommer (2477), pp. 105 — 117, (2478), who (2479) connected the word 
’eshah (“party”) in the 'Manual of Discipline’ with the word Essenes, who were 
the party par excellence. Among the points of similarity we may note: 1) the 
location near the Dead Sea; 2) the monastic-like separatist organization with a 
graded novitiate; 3) a strict rule of discipline demanding absolute obedience to 
superior officers; 4) frequent ablutions; 5) a strongly negative attitude toward 
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sex; 6) absolutely meticulous observance of the Sabbath; and 7) a prohibition 
against spitting in the midst of the assembly or to the right. 

Dupont-Sommer was soon joined by Brownlee (2480), Goossens (2481), 
and Marcus (2482). Grintz (2483) systematically compared Josephus’ account 
of the Essenes in the "War’ with the Dead Sea Sect in parallel columns and 
concluded by saying that they were identical. When objections were raised 
about discrepancies between the sect described in the Scrolls and the Essenes, 
Molin (2484) (2485) answered by noting that the Dead Sea Scrolls dated from at 
least a century earlier, that Philo and Josephus may have depended upon other 
writers as well as upon their own experience, and that they had Hellenized their 
accounts for the sake of their Greco-Roman readers. 

Brownlee (2480) not only identified the Sect with the Essenes but also 
identified the Sect’s Teacher of Righteousness with Judas the Essene, who, 
according to Josephus (Ant. 13. 311—318), had prophesied the death of 
Antigonus, the brother of Aristobulus I. Both, he notes, were teachers with 
disciples awaiting their messages, both made prophecies about imminent events, 
both were hostile to the official priesthood, and both accounts were placed in 
the Temple area. We may comment that there is nothing in Josephus to indicate 
that Judas was particularly hostile to the official priesthood, nor is the Temple 
the setting of the Teacher of Righteousness; but even if all of these points of 
resemblance were valid, they are really rather common and hardly prove 
identity. Brownlee is more careful in declining to identify the Scrolls’ Wicked 
Priest with any one individual; rather he identifies him with all the kings from 
John Hyrcanus to Aristobulus II. 

In an important article, Lieberman (2486), after noting many parallels 
between the Sectaries and the Talmudic haburah, sanely concludes that it is 
precarious to identify them with any of the three known sects, though he admits 
that there are many points of similarity with the Essenes. 

Rowley (2487) (2488) explains the disagreements between the Scrolls and 
the accounts of Philo and Josephus by theorizing that either the Sect is an early 
group out of which the Essenes (the testimony about whom comes from a 
somewhat later period) and others may have grown or that they are actually Es¬ 
senes in an earlier stage of their development than appears in Philo and Josephus. 
We may comment that extremist groups such as the Essenes or the Dead Sea Sect 
generally are averse to all change; and inasmuch as the Scrolls apparently date 
from approximately the period of Philo and Josephus, it seems hardly likely, if 
they were the same sect, that they would develop the changes that appear to dif¬ 
ferentiate them. 

Schubert (2489) agrees that the points of similarity between the 
Covenanters and the Essenes are so numerous and cover such a wide range that 
they must belong to the same sect type. To explain the differences he suggests that 
the name Essenes may have been applied to several similar but quite distinct 
groups. Thus Josephus himself speaks of two distinct groups of Essenes, one of 
which married while the other did not. We may respond that both Philo (Quod 
Omnis Probus Liber Sit 75) and Josephus (Ant. 18. 20) give their number as 
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“more than four thousand”; and if this number, which is so small, is accurate, it 
would be hard to suppose that they included very many sub-groups. 

Delcor (2490) notes that Josephus (War 2. 145, 2. 152) speaks of the awe 
with which the Essenes revered the name of their lawgiver and asks who this 
lawgiver may be. The temptation is to identify him with the Sect’s Teacher of 
Righteousness, but Delcor wisely adheres to the traditional explanation that the 
lawgiver is Moses, since that is the name given to Moses in rabbinic literature also. 
We may add that in Josephus “the lawgiver”, without qualification, as here in 
connection with the Essenes or in Antiquities 1.18 (where he is soon identified) 
or Against Apion 2. 154, is always Moses. 

Gottstein (2491) concludes that the only similarity between the Dead Sea 
Sect and the Essenes is that they were both religious monastic sects. He notes, 
however, several important differences: 1) they have diametrically opposed 
conceptions of purity and purification (the Essenes believed that they alone were 
pure); 2) there was only one initiation for the Essenes, but the Sect had initiations 
of an annual birth type; 3) among the Essenes the maximum punishment was 
death, whereas in the Sect it was expulsion from the Sect; 4) the Essenes possessed 
no private property, whereas members of the Sect did. We may comment that 
Josephus (War 2. 143) speaks of expulsion from the order as the penalty for those 
convicted of serious crimes. We may add to this list of differences: 1) the Sect had 
a solar calendar, whereas the fact that Josephus says nothing about so important a 
matter as the calendar would seem to indicate that the Essenes agreed with the 
other Jews in this; 2) the Sect, to judge from the Zadokite Document, believed 
that sacrifices should be made in the Temple, whereas the Essenes (Ant. 18. 19), 
though the text is disputed, apparently disagreed with the manner in which the 
sacrifices were to be performed there; 3) there is nothing in Josephus to indicate 
that the Essenes are sons of Zadok or that they had a new covenant in Damascus 
or that they claimed to be the true Israel; 4) the priests are more prominent in 
Qumran; 5) there is no mention in Josephus of the key figure in the Sect, the 
Teacher of Righteousness; 6) the Essenes prohibited slavery, whereas the Qumran 
sect permitted it; 7) there are some differences in procedure for admitting new 
members, with the period of probation among the Essenes being both longer and 
stricter; 8) there is nothing in Qumran to indicate that the group prayed in the 
direction of the sun, as Josephus says the Essenes did; 9) Josephus describes the 
Essenes as having common meals, but there is no indications that these meals have 
a sacred character, as at Qumran; 10) Josephus describes the main Essene 
community as avoiding marriage in principle (War 2. 120), whereas women and 
children are named in the descriptions of the Qumran 'congregation’ (though, we 
may comment, this may identify them as the schismatic community mentioned by 
Josephus, War 2. 160 — 161, who practiced marriage); 11) Josephus emphasizes the 
peaceful character of the Essenes (War 2. 135 — 136), whereas the Sect has a 
militaristic flavor. 

Burrows (2492), pp. 279—294, tries to explain Josephus’ silence about the 
Teacher of Righteousness or the new covenant by stating that Josephus was 
writing for a Gentile audience and that he consequently minimized everything 
peculiar to Judaism, while emphasizing every resemblance to Greek or Roman 
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thought. We may, however, reply that Josephus mentions many peculiarly Jewish 
features in connection with the Essenes, and that he was writing at least as much 
for the Greek-reading Jewish audience in the Diaspora as he was for the 
non-Jews. Burrows concludes that the Essenes were left-wing Pharisees, 
inasmuch as the 'Damascus Document’ shows the Pharisaic legal tradition; and 
yet, while he concludes that the Covenanters and the Essenes represented the 
same general type, he wisely refrains from identifying the Covenanters and the 
Essenes. Finally, he notes that the third-century Christian writer Hippolytus even 
says that some people called the Essenes Zealots and others called them Sicarii 
because they killed any uncircumcised man who talked about G-d and the Law. 
We may comment that this may reflect a tradition of another wing of an Essene or 
Essene-like sect; and the discovery at Masada of a scroll identical with one found 
in a Dead Sea community reflects such a sub-group. 

Davies (2493), in a popular paperback, concludes that the Qumran 
community consisted of Essenes, but that its relationship to the rest of the 
movement, which he rightly notes had considerable variety in it and was not 
concentrated in any one area, can only be conjectured. 

Kandler (2494), noting numerous inconsistencies between the Sect and Jo¬ 
sephus’ and Philo’s account of the Essenes, concludes that it belongs to the Essene 
range of sects without being identified with the particular type described by Jo¬ 
sephus. 

Lamadrid (2495), pp. 116 — 122, after a competent if unoriginal survey, 
decides that the sect is Essene. 

La Sor (2496), pp. 177—206, notes that the differences between the sect and 
the Pharisees, Sadducees, and Zealots are too great, and concludes that it is of the 
same general type as the Essenes. 

Similarly, Noth (2497), p. 400, says that the concept of the Essenes probably 
embraced a whole wealth of slightly differing sectarian groups. 

Roberts (2498), accepting the identity of the Essenes and the sect, declares 
that the Dead Sea Scrolls are now the yardstick by which Philo and Josephus are 
to be measured. He admits, however, that Philo and Josephus do not reflect the 
outstanding characteristic of the Sectaries, their Bible-consciousness. We may add 
that Josephus had an ample opportunity to do so, for he does mention the 
Essenes’ extraordinary interest in “the treatises (ouvTdYpaxa) of the ancients”, 
and these are surely not the Biblical books. 

Schonfield (2499), in a work marked by bold conjectures, concludes, 
though without evidence, that the Covenanters were a distinct sect who, in their 
last phase, were associated with the Essenes. 

Zeitlin (2500) summarizes the differences between the Essenes and the Sect. 
He notes that Josephus never states that the Essenes lived near the Dead Sea, that 
only Pliny (Naturalis Historia 5. 73) locates them there, and that this reflects the 
fact that a remnant of the sect settled there in his period. We may comment that 
Dio Chrysostom (ap. Synesius, Vita Dionis [von Arnim, 2, p. 317]), a somewhat 
later contemporary of Pliny, also mentions the Essenes as “a whole blessed city 
situated near the Dea Sea”, and that neither Pliny nor Dio indicates when the 
Essenes settled there. 
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Braun (2501), vol. 1, pp. 67—89, systematically refutes the attempt to 
identify the Sect as Essenes. 

Burrows (2502), pp. 263—274, in a popular account summarizing recent 
scholarship, concludes that either the Covenanters were Essenes proper 
(suggesting that the term may be used in a broad sense to include various sub¬ 
groups) or a group at a different stage in the history of the movement or a splinter 
group from the Essenes. 

The identification of the Sectaries with the Essenes has been successfully 
attacked by Roth (2503), who cites numerous differences, notably that the 
Sectaries were warlike, were not celibate (as were the main group of the Essenes), 
and prescribed oaths (though, we may note, the Essenes did take a number of 
mighty oaths upon joining the order, War 2. 139 — 142). Again, Roth (2504) shows 
that, unlike the Sectaries, who clashed with the Wicked Priest (usually identified 
with one of the Hasmonean rulers), the Essenes are never reported to have clashed 
with any of the rulers of Palestine, however tyrannical. 

Roth (2505) also notes that whereas (War 2. 140) the Essenes compelled 
their initiates to swear fealty to those in authority, the Qumran sect was warlike; 
but, we may comment, there is no indication in the many scrolls thus far discovered 
that the Sectaries favored, let alone supported, the revolution against the Romans. 
Rather, their warlike stance seems to be theological and eschatological. 

Schubert (2506), who identifies the Sect as Essenes, explains the differences 
between them as due to the fact that Philo and Josephus wrote about the Essenes 
for Hellenistic readers and that Josephus is apologetic and hence suppressed 
aspects which would have created an unfavorable effect on Greek and Roman 
readers. But, we may comment, there was nothing to be gained apologetically in 
suppressing the fact that the group had a different calendar or had a Teacher of 
Righteousness or permitted slavery. 

Strugnell (2507), assuming the identification of the Qumranites and 
Essenes — a questionable assumption, as noted above — as proved, uses the 
evidence of the Sect in choosing between equally possible interpretations of 
passages in Josephus’ account. On this assumption, tou Sikcuou xqv itpooobov 
(Ant. 18. 18) is best rendered “the approach to righteousness” or “the approach 
of the righteous one”. 

Kuhn (2508) is sure that the Covenanters are Essenes and explains the 
differences between them by assuming that the ideas and practices of the Sect 
evolved. 

La Sor (2509), pp. x—xi, concludes that the Sect was in some way closely 
related to the Essenes but that there may be development in the group or that the 
Qumran sect is a divergent sect within the Essenes or that Josephus gives a 
distorted picture of the Essenes. 

Rengstrof (2510) says that the Sectaries are not Essenes but an outpost of 
the Temple rule. 

Sutcliffe (2511) argues that if the followers of the Teacher of Righteousness 
had been distinct from the Essenes it would be strange for Josephus to have 
omitted all reference to them; but, we may reply, Josephus confined himself to 
the major sects, and he may have regarded the Dead Sea sect as too small and 
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unimportant to warrant special notice; we recall that the Talmud speaks of twenty- 
four sects. 

Black (2512) qualifies his identification of the Qumran Sectaries with the 
Essenes by adding that the term 'Essenes’ is general and embraces within it 
different but closely affiliated groups. We may add that an analogy to this is 
perhaps to be found in the fact that the terms 'Pharisees’ and 'Fourth Philosophy’ 
are likewise perhaps those of 'umbrella’ groups embracing sub-groups of some 
diversity. As to discrepancies between Josephus and Qumran, Black asserts that 
Josephus presents us with a second-hand account of an outsider, no doubt 
largely dependent on hearsay, and that he selected and magnified one aspect of the 
group, their celibacy. We may comment that Josephus himself (Life 10) gained 
personal experience of each of the three sects, including the Essenes, and that he 
spent three years (Life 11) with a hermit named Bannus, who, if not an Essene, 
was very similar to one. As to magnifying the aspect of celibacy, Josephus, when 
he cites the sects for the first time (Ant. 13. 171 — 173), does not mention this 
at all, and even in the later account (Ant. 18. 18—22) refers to it very briefly 
(Ant. 18. 21) in passing. Even in the long account in the 'War’ (2. 119 — 161) he has 
only two brief discussions of this matter (2. 120 — 121 and 2. 160 — 161), the second 
being devoted to the schismatic Essene group that did practice marriage. We may 
note, furthermore, that both Philo (Hypothetica 11. 14) and Pliny (Naturalis 
Historia 5. 73) likewise remark on the fact that the Essene have no women. Black 
admits that the Essenes were communistic whereas the Dead Sea Sect were not, 
but suggests that Josephus was trying to idealize the Essenes; but, we may 
comment, we find the same 'idealization’ in Pliny and Philo. In addition, as Roth 
(2513) has noted, Black fails to give sufficient weight to the fact that the Essenes 
were in principle loyal to political authority, whereas the Qumran sect was 
opposed to the rule of the secular 'KittinT. Moreover, if Kelso (2514) is right in 
asserting that Qumran was destroyed in an earthquake in 31 B.C.E. and was 
abandoned for about thirty years, Roth says that the identification with the 
Essenes is ruled out; but, we may comment, if, as Philo and Josephus indicate, 
there were many Essene outposts, Qumran may be one of those that happened to 
be destroyed. 

Black (2515) traces back the Essenes to the desert tradition of the Nazirites 
and the Rechabites, and reaffirms the identification of the Qumranites as Essenes 
and the Teacher of Righteousness as the high priest Onias III. He asserts, though 
without evidence, that the Sect had close connections with the Samaritans, and 
claims, again without evidence, that there were also Essenes in Egypt. He 
correctly notes, however, that religiously Judaism in the first century was marked 
by widespread and dangerously proliferating and fissiparous heteropraxis. 

Grintz (2516) associates the authors of the Dead Sea War Scroll with the 
group of apocalyptics, that is Essenes, who, according to Josephus (War 2. 258 — 
260), led the masses into the desert to be delivered by G-d. But it is hard to believe 
that Josephus, who speaks so highly of the Essenes somewhat earlier in this book 
(War 2. 119—161), would speak so disparagingly of them here. In addition, it is 
usually Josephus’ way to give a cross-reference when he mentions someone or a 
group that he has mentioned previously, and it is consequently unlikely that the 
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anonymous group in War 2. 258—260 is identical with the Essenes mentioned in 
2. 119-161. 

Harrison (2517), in a useful and concise survey, notes important similarities 
and differences between the Dead Sea Sect and the Essenes. 

Hempel (2518), pp. 366—367, concludes that we may identify the 
Qumranites with the Essenes provided that we understand that Josephus uses the 
term 'Essenes’ to cover several branches of that sect. 

Lindeskog (2519), after reviewing the history of scholarship on the Essenes, 
identifies the Qumran sect with them, noting, in particular, that Josephus twice in 
his account (War 2. 145, 152) uses the term vopo0Etr]5, “lawgiver”, which in the 
Septuagint is used to translate moreh, “teacher”, and suggests that Josephus is 
perhaps thinking of the Qumranites’ moreh ha-zedek, “Teacher of Righteous¬ 
ness”; as we have noted above, however, the term in Josephus elsewhere clearly 
refers to Moses. Moreover, in War 2.145, Josephus says that after G-d the Essenes 
hold most in awe the name of their lawgiver, and it is impossible to conceive that 
any Jew could hold any human being higher than Moses, so much so that 
eventually it is an article in Maimonides’ creed that Moses was the greatest of the 
prophets. 

Schreiden (2520), especially pp. 37—42, comments critically on the theories 
of Dupont-Sommer, Goosens, and Vermes identifying the Sectaries with the 
Essenes, as well as on Roth’s theory identifying them with the Zealots. 

De Vaux (2521), pp. 96—104, after comparing Josephus’ report on the 
Essenes with the accounts of Philo and Pliny, identifies the Dead Sea group with 
the Essenes, explaining the discrepancies between Josephus’ version and the 
Scrolls by postulating an evolution of Essenism, as well as varied tendencies within 
the movement, and by noting that Josephus’ version comes from without and that 
of Qumran comes from within the movement. 

Flusser (2522) sees in the Scrolls a corroboration of Josephus’ references to 
the Essenes. 

Gilkes (2523), pp. 97—108, in an account for laymen by a layman, 
concludes that the Essenes are a strong favorite for identification with the Dead 
Sea Sect. 

Jeremias (2524), pp. 246—267, in a classic work, identifies the Qumran sect 
with the Essenes. 

Piron (2525) concludes that the question of identifying the Qumranites 
with the Essenes requires further investigation. 

On the question of the identification of the Sect with the Essenes, Schalit 
(2526) wisely concludes that the last word is still to be spoken so long as we find 
no direct reference to the Essenes in the Scrolls themselves. 

Hahn (2527) says that the Sectaries were Essenes with Zealot borrowings; 
we may comment that the fact that Josephus was so opposed to the Zealots may 
explain why he does not connect them with the Essenes, with whom Josephus 
was sympathetic. Hahn theorizes that there is a connection between the Sectaries’ 
interest in eschatology and chronology and that of the Essenes; but we may 
remark that there is no evidence in Josephus of eschatology as a major interest on 
the part of the Essenes, and there is no evidence of interest in chronology. 
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Ringgren (2528), pp. 342 — 348, concludes that if the Sect and the Essenes 
are not identical, they are at least very closely related. 

Siedl (2529), pp. 314 —315, likewise says that the Sectaries were either 
Essenes or very similar to them. 

Lohse (2530), in his commentary on the Scrolls, particularly the Rule of the 
Sect, cites very briefly (but generally without discussion) parallels and 
differences with Josephus. 

Mansoor (2531), pp. 143 — 152, accounts for the differences between the 
Scrolls and Josephus’ description of the Essenes by suggesting that there were 
several communities of Essenes and that the Teacher of Righteousness may have 
founded a schismatic group of Essenes, by noting discrepancies among Josephus, 
Philo, and Pliny, and by asserting that Philo and Josephus intended their accounts 
for Gentile readers. We may comment that if, indeed, the Teacher of Righteousness 
founded a schismatic group of Essenes, we would expect denunciations of other 
Essene groups and, in particular, of their divergent practices, notably their 
attitude toward communism, the calendar, etc.; and we find no such 
denunciations in the many extant scrolls. 

Driver (2532), pp. 100—121, noting a number of differences between the 
Essenes and the Covenanters, concludes that while the resemblances are super¬ 
ficial and shared with other parties of the period, the differences are often 
fundamental. He admits, however, that when Josephus (War 2. 160 —161) 
mentions another order of Essenes who permitted matrimony, he may have 
confused them with the Covenanters, since such a characteristic runs counter to 
everything else which he reports about them; but, we may comment, the term 
'Essenes’, especially if it is the equivalent of Hasidim, “pious ones”, may well 
cover a spectrum of groups. In answer to the question why Josephus did not 
mention the Covenanters, Driver, pp. 274—275, says that Josephus was not 
concerned to describe internal religious affairs; but, we may reply, the fact that he 
does describe the Essenes at length and that he does mention a schismatic group of 
Essenes who permitted marriage shows that Josephus, who admittedly is a 
historian rather than a theologian, does exhibit considerable interest in internal 
religious affairs so far as the Essenes are concerned. 

De Vaux (2533) (2534) has a sharp attack on Driver, noting a long list of 
addenda and especially corrigenda, and concerning himself especially with the 
interpretation of archaeological and chronological factors. In particular, he 
challenges Driver’s contention that the identification of Qumran with the habitat 
of the Essenes noted by Pliny is impossible. 

Driver (2535) answers De Vaux, correctly arguing that even if the Essenes 
and Zadokites were both involved in the revolt, this would not necessarily 
identify the two groups, as De Vaux contends. He asks, but does not satisfactorily 
answer, however, why the Scrolls have nothing to say about the Zealots (i. e. 
Sicarii) and Masada. 

Dupont-Sommer (2536) notes a parallel between the Essenes’ excellence in 
divination and that found in the Scrolls; we may comment, however, that 
divination is hardly restricted to the Essenes or Qumran, since, despite the clear 
prohibition against divination in the Bible (Deuteronomy 18.10—11) we find 
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numerous references to such practices in the Talmud (e. g. Hullin 95b, Hagigah 
15a) not merely on the part of ordinary people but even, for example, on the part 
of the famous Rabbi Johanan ben Zakkai, who, we are told, knew the language of 
palm-trees (Sukkah 28a). 

Bronner (2537), pp. 134—142, systematically notes both the similarities and 
differences between the Essenes and the Dead Sea Sect and concludes that the Sect is 
more closely akin to the Pharisees than to the Essenes. Bronner, pp. 150—165, has 
a useful collection of rabbinic references to separatist groups and to their practices. 

Russell (2538), pp. 155—174, in a popular work, accepts the identification of 
the Qumran sect with the Essenes without question. 

Anderson (2539), pp. 194 — 195, accounts for the discrepancies between 
Josephus’ and Philo’s accounts of the Essenes and the Qumran texts by saying 
that the Essenes were a secret brotherhood and that therefore Josephus could not 
have known everything, and that Josephus and Philo Hellenized their accounts 
and omitted the most characteristically Jewish features of the sect, notably their 
apocalyptic side. We may comment that, as noted above, Josephus goes out of his 
way to state that he had personally lived with the sect; and, moreover, most of the 
differences between the two groups have nothing to do with Hellenization or 
Jewish features. 

Perlmuter (2540) agrees with Gottstein (2491) that the Qumran sect is 
unique. 

Pryke (2541), after considering the possible identification of the Dead Sea 
Sect with the Essenes, Pharisees, Sadducees, Zealots, Samaritans, and Karaites, 
postulates that the Qumran sect went through three phases: 1) priestly Zadokites; 
2) apocalyptic and eschatological; 3) militarist Zealot. There is no evidence, 
however, in Philo, Josephus, the Talmud, or the Scrolls of such an evolution. 

Simon and Benoit (2542), in their survey, identify the Sect with the Essenes 
and call the Zealots an offshoot of the Essenes. The latter statement, we must say, 
is rather doubtful in view of Josephus’ silence on the matter and in view of the fact 
that Josephus praises the Essenes so highly — a thing he would hardly have done if 
the despised Zealots were their offshoot. 

Maier (2543), pp. 61—63, identifies the Qumran sect with the Essenes who 
did not marry; but we may comment that there is nothing in the Scrolls to indicate 
that the Covenanters distrusted women, let alone did not marry, as did the main 
trend of the Essenes as described by Josephus. 

Brownlee (2543a), pp. 59—66, comparing the Essenes with the Dead Sea 
Sect, concludes that the differences which exist between them are not so great but 
merely indicate distinctions between the practice of the second century B.C.E., 
when the Manual of Discipline was written, and the first century C.E., when Jo¬ 
sephus described the same sect. We may, however, respond that such sects tend to 
be extremely conservative; and it is hard to believe that such considerable changes 
took place within such a short time. Brownlee himself states that the only 
serious objection to the identification is on geographical grounds, since Philo 
restricted the Essenes to Palestine, as did Josephus apparently, whereas the 
Covenanters departed to Damascus prior to the time of Josephus. He follows 
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Charles’ (2543 aa) (p. 785) assumption, though with no supporting evidence, 
that the Covenanters returned to the land of Israel. 

Segert (2543b) asserts that the Dead Sea Scrolls confirm the reports of Philo 
and of Josephus; but we may reply that the Sect did not believe in communism of 
goods. 

Fritsch (2543c), pp. 103 — 110, after comparing Philo, Josephus, and the 
Dead Sea Scrolls, concludes that the members of the Qumran sect were Essenes. 
Josephus, he theorizes, omits mention of the Teacher of Righteousness because the 
latter was the founder not of the Essenes but of a schismatic group within the 
Essenes. He notes, with apparent approval, the suggestion of Dupont-Sommer 
(2478) that Josephus, who admired the Essenes so greatly, purposely avoided 
mentioning this great leader because he had been condemned and executed by the 
Jews. 

Gartner (2543d), pp. 12 — 13, concludes that the Dead Sea documents accord 
well with Josephus’ description of the Essenes’ sacred meals and provide further 
support for the theory of their priestly origin. 

I have not seen Stegemann (2543 e) or Szekely (2543f). 

Rowley (2543g) says that the Dead Sea sectarians are Essenes but that in our 
various sources we see the Essenes at various stages of their development. The 
Sect, he says, arose in the early part of the second century B.C.E. and was then 
led and taught by the legitimate Zadokite high priest but separated itself when a 
priesthood it could not recognize as legitimate occupied the Temple, at which 
time it left for Damascus, eventually to return to Qumran. Josephus, he 
postulates, gives us outside information, the Scrolls inside information; but Jo¬ 
sephus, we may reply, himself says that he spent some time among the Essenes; 
and hence it seems likely that he had some inside information. 

Wright (2543h) asserts that the picture of the Essenes drawn by Philo, Jo¬ 
sephus, and others is unmistakably to be identified with the Dead Sea Sectarians, 
but that the differences in details cannot be ignored and that the groups cannot be 
regarded as a single homogeneous unit. He concludes that there is no 
unambiguous evidence for the existence of an independent sacrificial cult at 
Qumran. 

Cross (2543i) identifies the Qumran sect with the Essenes, who, he says, 
were a community formed and guided by a party of the ancient Zadokite 
priests. 

Delcor (2543j), pp. 78 — 79, asserts that the exercise of judicial power at 
Qumran by the full assembly corresponds exactly with what Josephus tells us 
about the Essenes (War 2. 145 — 146). 

I am unable to read Tyloch (2543k), who has frequent references to Jo¬ 
sephus. 

Moraldi (25431) avers that Josephus probably did not have a direct 
knowledge of the Essenes, though he admired their knowledge and wisdom. 

Talmon (2543m), in a popular article, notes the similarities between Jo¬ 
sephus’ account of the Essenes and the Dead Sea Sect. 

Maier and Schubert (2543 n), in a popular handbook on the Dead Sea Sect, 
present a number of the relevant texts from Josephus and others. 
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Sanders (2543 o), who presents a critical review of the vast literature on the 
Dead Sea Scrolls, summarizes (pp. 125 — 127) Josephus’ references to the Essenes 
and concludes that the similarity of Josephus’ description to what we have in the 
Scrolls, especially in the Manual of Discipline, is very impressive. 

Schiffman (2543p), p. 135, says that Josephus’ account of the Palestinian 
'parties’ was tailored to his Greek-speaking audience, that Josephus grouped 
many smaller sects under the term 'Essenes’, that all the sects described under the 
heading 'Essenes’ in Philo and in Josephus adhered in the main to similar Sabbath 
regulations, and that the Qumran sect had affinities with Pharisaic and Essene 
traditions, but that its separate identity must be recognized. 

Yadin (2543q) notes that the Dead Sea Sect’s Temple Scroll decrees that the 
location of public latrines was to be the northwest of the city. Josephus (War 2. 
147—149) says that the Essenes went to an open place, as specified in the 
Pentateuch, and for this purpose fixed a place outside the camp for their latrines. 
Josephus’ reference (War 5. 145) to the place called Bethso which leads to the gate 
of the Essenes is, says Yadin, to the latrine mentioned in the Temple Scroll. 

Bar-Adon (2543r) presents the hypothesis that the large structure 
unearthed at 'En el-Ghuweir served as a meeting place for the Dead Sea Sect (cf. 
War2. 129, 131) and that the presence of women is explained by War2. 160. 

Ulrichsen (2543s) identifies the Qumran sect with the Essenes so far as the 
beliefs in the immortality of the soul and in the resurrection of the body (1QH 
6. 29—30, 4Q 181. 1.2. 3—6; Josephus, War2. 154—158) are concerned. 

Vermes (2543 1 ), pp. 125—130, constantly citing Josephus, concludes that 
the Dead Sea Sect cannot be the Pharisees, Sadducees, or Zealots, and that they 
must be the Essenes. He notes, however, the distressing fact that some of the 
material found in the caves and assigned to the international and interconfessional 
team twenty-four years ago has still not appeared in print and that this is likely to 
become the academic scandal of the twentieth century. 

Buitkamp (2543u) notes the differences between the Essenes as described by 
Josephus and the Dead Sea Sect, and concludes that Josephus lacks much that the 
Qumran documents fill in. 

Rosenberg (2543v) comments on the connection between the concept of 
zedek in the Scrolls with the Essene view that the heavenly Zedek would become 
incarnate. 

Sharvit (2543w) emphasizes the differences between the Qumran sect and 
the Pharisees in that the former stressed ethics and the latter study. 

Sharvit (2543x) notes that Josephus does not stress the importance of 
wisdom among the Essenes, and warns against deducing that the Essenes derived 
their view of the supremacy of wisdom from Greek sources, since Josephus does 
not mention any Greek influence upon them. 

Ginzberg (2543y) often refers to Josephus in his discussion of the Halakhah 
of the Zadokite sect. He argues (pp. 332 — 334) that the precepts in the Zadokite 
document dealing with the Sabbath are not only in complete agreement with 
Pharisaic Halakhah but even have, in some cases, a pronounced anti-Sadducean 
spirit. He notes that the Essenes’ care to wash themselves after defecation 
(War 2. 149) is a Pharisaic precept. Hence, he concludes, the Essenes were 'hyper- 
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Pharisees’. We may comment that the Essenes apparently did know and observe 
the Oral Torah; otherwise, surely, Josephus, a Pharisee, would not have 
expressed such admiration for them. But they were hyper-Pharisaic only in certain 
observances; in the disdain for marriage which marked the main stream of the 
Essene movement they departed from a basic Pharisaic precept. 

Gowan (2543z), pp. 211—236, concludes that the balance of probability at 
present points toward the identification of the Dead Sea Sect with the Essenes; in 
any case, the Sect is an Essene-like group. 

Sharvit (2543za) remarks that it is difficult to perceive whether the 
strictness of the sect was characteristic of only the sect or whether this was the 
standard for all Jews and was only later alleviated by the rabbis. The strictness of 
the Essenes (whom he identifies with the Sect) in the observance of the Sabbath 
(War 2. 147) should be understood, he says, in the light of their long struggle 
against the Hellenizers; the observance of the Sabbath differentiated the so-called 
'Semi-proselytes’ to Judaism — the 'G-d-fearers’ — from the 'full’ Jews, and its 
observance was closely related to the coming redemption of the Jews. 

Licht (2543 zb) concludes that the Qumran sect closely resembles the 
Essenes but is not fully identical with them. Like the Essenes, the Qumran sect 
strongly believed in determinism. 

Sharvit (2543zc) cites Josephus uncritically on the importance of the 
position of priests both among the Essenes and the Dead Sea Sect. We may, 
however, comment that Josephus was, after all, a priest — and a proud one at 
that — and may thus have been prejudiced. 

Coppens (2543zd), commenting on the relation of the Qumran sect to the 
two groups of Essenes — those who marry and those who do not —, stresses that 
the Qumran scrolls have no statement about celibacy. 

Maier (2543ze) frequently cites Josephus, particularly as to the practices of 
the Essenes as compared with those of the Sect as described in the Temple Scroll. 

Milgrom (2543zf) notes that, according to Josephus (Ant. 3. 261—262) and 
the Mishnah (Niddah 7. 4), those contaminated by a corpse required isolation; 
but, according to the Temple Scroll, this is not necessary, and instead ablutions 
are required on the first day, which permit those contaminated to remain in the 
city. 

Starcky (2543 zg), assuming the identity of the Qumran sect with the 
Essenes, says that the Teacher of Righteousness was the contemporary, at least at 
the end of his life, of Hyrcanus II and Aristobulus II. 

Thiering (2543zh) says that the historical period that best fits the Teacher 
of Righteousness is that after 63 B.C.E. She reconstructs the history of the 
Qumran community, noting the correspondence with events in the history of the 
Roman occupation of Palestine. 
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The famous essayist De Quincey (2544), basing himself on Josephus, argues 
that the Essenes were actually Christians. He suggests that Josephus, whom he 
attacks as an unreliable historian with depravity of taste, intended obliquely to 
discredit some of the chief Christian doctrines by representing them as having 
been anticipated by the Essenes. We may comment that if the 'Testimonium 
FlavianunT, which is highly favorable to Christianity, is genuine, such a theory is 
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highly unlikely; and even if the text is not genuine or interpolated, there is no 
indication that Josephus sought to attack the Christians. 

In answer to the question why the Essenes are not mentioned in the 
Tannaitic literature or in the Gospels, Zeitlin (2545) replies that they were 
individualists and did not participate in the affairs of the Jewish people 
religiously or politically; but if so, we may reply, one would expect them to be 
mentioned in the Talmud, if only to be denounced. 

Zeitlin (2546) remarks that Josephus and Hippolytus, in their accounts of 
the Essenes, avoid the theological term 'baptism’, since the Christian Hippolytus, 
at least, knew that the Essenes’ ablutions had nothing in common with Christian 
baptism. We may, however, comment that the same verb, e(3ajtTtoaxo, is used in 
the Septuagint in connection with Naaman (II Kings 5. 14), who “dipped him¬ 
self” seven times in the Jordan; and there is no indication that it there has any¬ 
thing in common with what is distinctive to Christian baptism. 

Teicher (2547) presents the thoroughly fantastic hypothesis that both the 
Essenes and the Sectaries are Christians and that the Essenes persecuted by the 
Romans (War 2. 152 — 153) cannot refer to Jews. 

Bardtke (2548), pp. 321—333, in a popular work, conjectures that it is 
probable that the Sectaries, after the destruction of their community, were 
absorbed by Jewish Christians. There is, we may note, no evidence in the 
Jewish or Christian sources to support such a theory, though, if it were true, one 
would have expected Christian sources especially, who would have been proud of 
the 'conversion’ of such an important and distinctive group, to mention this. 

Betz (2549), who assumes the identification of the Qumranites with the Es¬ 
senes, regards Christianity as a fulfillment of Essenism. 

Penna (2550) traces back the monastic movement to the Essenes; but, we 
may comment, if this were so, we would have to account for the gap of more than 
two centuries between the presumed end of the Essenes in 70 and the beginnings 
of monasticism, and similarly for the fact that monasticism arose in Egypt rather 
than in Palestine. 

Kosmala (2551), pp. 118 — 121, notes the similarity in theological 
vocabulary between the Essenes’ teaching concerning the immortality of the soul 
(War 2. 158) and that in the Epistle to the Hebrews. Since, we may comment, 
Josephus is generally little interested in such theological matters, the 
correspondence is the more remarkable. But Kosmala goes too far in suggesting 
that the people to whom the Epistle is addressed were Essenes, since none of the 
truly distinctive features of the life-style of that group are indicated in the Epistle. 

Van der Ploeg (2552) presents a valuable critical survey of the scholarly 
literature on the question of the connection of Qumran with the origins of 
Christianity. 

Serouya (2553) concludes that though to some degree the influence of the 
Essenes on Christianity may be seen in Christianity, there is little or no similarity 
between Jesus and the Teacher of Righteousness. 

Golb (2554) stresses, though unconvincingly, the parallels between the 
Essenes as described in Josephus, the Mandaeans (the early quasi-Judaeo-Chris- 
tian Gnostic sect), and the later Karaites. 
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Daniel (2555) argues that the Zealots, Sicarii, and Essenes are not mentioned 
directly in the Gospels because all three were secret societies, and hence 
dangerous in the eyes of the authorities. He notes that the Essenes are similarly 
not mentioned in the Dead Sea Scrolls or in the Talmud. He sees an allusion to the 
Essenes in the thorns (dmvBtbv) mentioned in the Sermon on the Mount 
(Matthew 7. 16) which he equates with Hebrew seneh (thornbush), hence 
Essenes. The equation of seneh and Essenes is, to say the least, far-fetched; and 
if, as Daniel further indicates, the Sicarii are the fig-tree (auieij, i.e. atra) alluded 
to in John 1. 48, 50, would we say that the figs alluded to in the same verse in 
Matthew (7. 16) are the Sicarii? But this would identify Jesus with the Sicarii, 
since the figs are favorably contrasted with the thistles. 

Daniel (2556) finds a reference to the Essenes in a Syriac text of the Book of 
Revelation which speaks of hazoiai, “prophets”. We may remark, however, that 
the reference, which is to the impure and the sorcerers and all the prophets and 
those who affirm lies, is much too general to be decisive. 

Daniel (2557) finds a reference to the Essenes in the passage (Matthew 11. 
7—8 and Luke 7. 24—25) which speaks of those in the wilderness who are in 
kings’ houses; but the reference is much too general, and the allusion to kings’ 
houses is probably not to be taken literally but figuratively as part of Jesus’ well- 
known regal imagery. 

Daniel (2558) identifies as Essenes those who were engaged in dream 
speculations (evujrvia^opEVOi) and from there proceeded to immoral conduct 
Jude 8). He cites Josephus’ references to Simon the Essene’s (War 2. 111 — 114 and 
Ant. 17. 345—348) interpretation of the dream of Archelaus. He sees a further 
reference to the Essenes in the mention in Jude 16 of flatterers (presumably a 
reference to their political ties with the house of Herod). We may reply that the 
passages in Jude are much too general to warrant this identification. 

Daniel (2559) identifies the 'false prophets’ mentioned in Matthew 7. 15 as 
the Essenes, who included prophets among their members (War 2. 159), rather 
than as the Zealots, who did not become a group until after 60 (War 2. 258—260). 
But the term 'false prophets’ is a very broad one, we must reply, and hardly 
applicable to the Essenes alone. It could just as easily apply to the false prophets 
mentioned in War 2. 258—260 or to individual false prophets mentioned in 
various places in his works. 

Daniel (2559a) notes that ot jtokkoC (2 Cor. 2. 17) is the same phrase 
employed by Josephus for the mass of the members of the Essenes, and that there 
is another significant parallel in the importance of angelology for both the 
Christians (Colossians 2. 18) and the Essenes (War 2. 142). 

Daniel (2559b) argues, on the basis of Josephus, that the Essenes were on 
good terms with the Romans, the protectors and patrons of Herod and of the 
princes of his family (since they were close to Herod), and that the violent hostility 
of the Zealots to the Essenes could have existed only if the latter were not 
adversaries of the Romans. He suggests that Bar Jesus (Acts 13. 6) was an Essene, 
since he was a protege of a high Roman dignitary, that his name may be derived 
from the Aramaic barhezwa (“visionary”) and that the name of Elymas (Acts 13. 
8), who is termed a sorcerer, may be derived from the Hebrew halema 
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(“dreamer”, “interpreter of dreams”), both of which would then recall the self¬ 
designation of the Qumran sectaries as seers and the etymology of Essenes from 
hozeh (“seer”). We may comment, however, that all of these etymologies are 
problematical and that to bring them together is consequently unwarranted. The 
pages of Josephus reveal numerous prophets and sorcerers during this period; and 
to identify them as Essenes simply because they were on good terms with the 
Romans at a time when many, if not most, of the Pharisaic leaders were similarly 
opposed to the revolutionaries is extravagant. 

Larson (2560), in a highly controversial and basically unreliable book, 
identifies the Dead Sea Sect with the Essenes (after uncritically noting a few 
similarities between the Sect and the Essenes and without bothering to cite 
differences), and terms John and Jesus Essenes who broke their vows of secrecy. 

Russell (2561) plausibly concludes that the writers of the New Testament 
drew from a common reservoir of terminology and ideas which were well known 
to the Essenes, as well as to other Jewish groups of the time. 

I have not seen Werber (2562). 

Potter (2562a), pp. 33 — 36, in a popular presentation which cites Josephus 
uncritically, identifies the Dead Sea Sect with the Essenes and contends that 
Christianity arose from Essenism. 

Lehmann (2562b), pp. 37—49 (English translation, pp. 35—44), in a popular 
romanticized account of the life of Jesus, stresses the parallels between Jesus and 
the Essenes as describered by Josephus. 

Danielou (2562c) notes similarities between the Essenes and the early 
Christians. 


22.31: The Zealots: General 
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jiidischen Befreiungsbewegung 6 — 74 nach Christus. In: Otto Betz, Klaus Haacker, 
Martin Hengel, edd., Josephus-Studien: Untersuchungen zu Josephus, dem antiken 
Judentum und dem Neuen Testament, Otto Michel zum 70. Geburtstag gewidmet. 
Gottingen 1974. Pp. 175 — 196. 
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Published as: The Interpretation of Biblical History in the Antiquitates Judaicae of 
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Ogg: The Titles of Jesus in Christology; their history in early Christianity. London 
1969. 

(2583c) William R. Farmer: Maccabees, Zealots, and Josephus: An Inquiry into Jewish 
Nationalism in the Greco-Roman Period. New York 1956, 1963. 

(2583d) Frederick F. Bruce: New Testament History. London 1969; New York 1971. 
(2583e) J. -Alfred Morin: Les deux derniers des Douze. Simon le Zelote et Judas Iskarioth. 
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Among the outstanding older treatments may be mentioned Kohler 
(2563), recently revised by Cullmann (2564), as well as Angus (2565). 

Klausner’s (2566) sympathies, for nationalistic reasons, are entirely with the 
Zealots, whom he calls enthusiastic patriots and the communists of the time; 
but, we may remark, there is no indication in Josephus that they believed in or 
practiced communism of property. 

I have not seen Reicke (2567). 

Baron (2568), pp. 46—48, has a brief, impartial analysis of the Zealots 
from the social and economic point of view, with good bibliographical notes. 

The most important work on the subject is by Hengel (2569), who has 
assiduously collected and carefully, and on the whole objectively, analyzed all 
the references to the Zealots, and who has investigated the various terms (notably 
krioxai, Sicarii, Biryoni, Galilaeans) used to describe the diverse revolutionary 
parties, though his interpretation of them as part of an eschatological movement 
in late Judaism may well be questioned. It is seemingly plausible for Hengel to 
suggest that Josephus suppressed the eschatological aspect of the Zealots, as he 
did the messianic aspect of the great war against the Romans generally, because 
the Romans would regard it as seditious; but, on the other hand, we may 
wonder why Josephus, who hated the Zealots to such a degree, should have 
sought to suppress anything that would discredit them. Hengel’s view of the 
term Zealots as embracing more or less all the revolutionary groups is question¬ 
able in view of the fact that Josephus himself (War 7. 259—274) specifically 
differentiates the Zealots from the Sicarii and other groups. Hengel rightly calls 
Josephus’ picture of the Zealots fragmentary and tendentious. He under¬ 
estimates, however, the economic and political factors and loses perspective by 
ending his treatment with the fall of Masada in 74. Finally, his thesis that Jesus 
repudiated the Zealots remains unproven. 

In his second edition Hengel removes misprints and errors, adds new 
references to sources and new bibliographical information, introduces some 
minor changes and supplements, and adds an appendix on critical reaction to the 
first edition. 

Salomonsen (2570) has an extended critique, with full bibliographical 
notes, of Hengel in which he argues that there was no tie between the circle of 
Jesus and Qumran and none between the Pharisees and the Zealots. The Zealots, 
he says, following Josephus, were probably a small group; and he regards the 
identification of the Zealots with Kannaim in rabbinic writings as questionable, 
though, we may comment, the fact that the name Kannaim is used inter- 
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changeably with the name Sicarii in Avoth de-Rabbi Nathan (version A, chap¬ 
ter 6, sub finem; version B, chapter 7, ed. Schechter, p. 20) would argue for a 
relationship to the Zealots. Salomonsen follows Josephus in regarding the 
Zealots as a patriotic resistance movement rather than as a party with a religious 
ideology; we may ask why, if they had a religious ideology, Josephus would 
have suppressed this, and we may remark that in the one passage (War 7. 259 — 
274) where Josephus digresses to give a systematic presentation of the five 
revolutionary groups, he compares them primarily in their political activities but 
does comment on the religious practices of the group led by John of Gischala; 
hence we may assume that if there were significant differences in the religious 
attitudes of the other groups Josephus would have noted them. 

Roth (2571) argues that in first-century Judaism any political attitude had 
to have a religious basis; and, indeed, as Josephus himself says, this religious 
basis was the view that it was a cardinal sin to acknowledge alien sovereignty as, 
for example, by paying poll taxes to the government. If we are correct in 
regarding the term 'Fourth Philosophy’ as an 'umbrella’ group embracing the 
various revolutionary factions, the sole difference between them and the Phar¬ 
isees, at least according to Josephus (Ant. 18. 23), was that they were willing to 
accept G-d alone as their leader. In an answer to the question as to how 
terrorists can be religious, Roth points to parallels in the seventeenth-century 
English Civil War and in the Jewish terrorist groups of 1946—48 that preceded 
the creation of the State of Israel. 

Ponn (2572) contends that Josephus in his treatment of the Zealots, as well 
as in his account of the decline of the earlier Hasmonean kingdom, is following 
an identical pattern of expressing in religious terms what he had conceived of in 
political terms from personal observation. We may comment, however, that his 
description of the Zealots is primarily in political and military terms, the sole 
religious aspect being that they accepted the sovereignty only of G-d. 

Brandon (2573), in a popular article, says that Josephus, inspired by per¬ 
sonal embarrassment, gives a distorted picture of the Zealots which, until the 
more critical appraisal of recent years, had been generally accepted as the truth. 
He notes that Josephus only begrudgingly gives them the name 'Zealots’. 

Celada (2574), dependent primarily on Josephus, surveys the Zealots and 
the Sicarii, whom he distinguishes. He comments particularly on Ricciotti 
(2575). 

Wegenast (2576), in a thorough and critical account, which is largely a 
summary of Hengel (2264), differentiates among the “robbers” (kijaTat), 
Sicarii, and Zealots. He sees no similarity between the Christians and the 
Zealots, but follows Josephus (War 1. 648—649, 2. 517—518, Ant. 18. 23—24) 
in concluding that there were ties between the Pharisees and the Zealots. We 
may comment that Josephus apparently uses the term kr)OTcd as a generic term 
for brigands, since, for example, he speaks (War 4. 504) of the brigands (krpxdg, 
definitely the Sicarii, War 4. 399 — 400) who had seized Masada. 

Baumbach (2577) says that Josephus is very partisan on the issue of the 
revolution and must consequently be used with great caution. He describes the 
Zealots as an eschatologically oriented priestly party, ready to resort to violence 
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in their zeal for the purity of the Temple; but, we may comment, there is 
nothing in Josephus or in any other contemporary source to indicate that they 
were a priestly party or that they were more concerned for the purity of the 
Temple than other pious Jews or that they were eschatologically oriented. 

Kingdon (2578), examining the use of the term £qkoq in the Septuagint 
and Josephus, concludes that Josephus restricts its use to those who occupied 
the inner Temple as their stronghold (War 4. 51) and that it is doubtful whether 
they can rightly be thought of as a circumscribed political party. He finds that 
many Jews referred to by Josephus as kflaxcd or Sicarii or Zealots were, in fact, 
motivated by similar factors. 

Prigent (2579) has a brief popular sketch of the Zealot movement. 

Smith (2580) contends that the Zealots in War 2. 651 refer to individual 
Zealots. 

Rhoads (2581) attempts to discern from a close analysis of Josephus’ 
clearly prejudiced account the social, political, and religious aspects of the 
various revolutionary factions described in Josephus’ catalogue (War 7. 259—274) 
— the Sicarii, the followers of John of Gischala, the followers of Simon bar 
Giora, the Idumaeans, and the Zealots. He notes that, despite Josephus, they 
represent a geographical cross-section of Palestine and suggest widespread, spon¬ 
taneous, if disorganized, support of the war. He concludes that there is no 
evidence of a revoltionary sect at Qumran or in the New Testament and that the 
Zealots mentioned in the Mishnah are private individuals rather than a party. 

Hengel (2582) contests the conclusions of Smith (2580) by examining the 
usage of £r]kcL>TT)5. 

Attridge (2583) suggests that there is a continuity between Josephus’ 
critique of the Zealots in the 'War’ and the emphasis on retributive justice in the 
'Antiquities’. 

I am unable to read Aizawa (2583a). 

Hahn (2583b), pp. 154—156, asserts that Josephus’ account of the Zealots 
is certainly not fair and that they doubtless had connecting links with the Has- 
moneans. This is the thesis of Farmer (2583c); and we may comment that in¬ 
asmuch as Josephus was descended from the Hasmoneans he might well have 
chosen to erase the connection with the Zealots, whom he hated. And yet, we 
may remark that the Hasmoneans sought both religious and political liberty, 
whereas the all-consuming goal of the Zealots was political independence. 
Again, the Hasmoneans lacked the eschatological drive of the Zealots. 

Bruce (2583d), pp. 88—95, has a general survey of the Zealots. 

Morin (2583e) agrees with Smith (2580) in differentiating the Zealots 
from the Sicarii, since Josephus does not call the Fourth Philosophy Zealots. He 
surveys the history of the Zealots, utilizing only those documents that refer to 
them explicitly. 

Levine (2583f) notes the negative treatment of the Zealots in nineteenth- 
century Christian and Jewish historiography because of theological considera¬ 
tions and cites a shift in attitude in the twentieth century, especially during the 
past twenty years, the new view being based upon a critical approach to Jo¬ 
sephus. The rise of Zionism, he correctly asserts, has changed much of Jewish 
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opinion on the Zealots. He pleads that scholars should not assign blame or 
praise to the deeds of the revolutionaries. 


22.32: The Name and Origin of the Zealots 
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176. 
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(Matthieu 11, 7—8 et Luc 7, 24—25). In: Revue de Qumran 6, 1967—69, pp. 261 — 277. 
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(2605a) Menahem Stern: Sicarii and Zealots, In: Michael Avi-Yonah and Zvi Baras, edd., 
Society and Religion in the Second Temple Period (The World History of the Jewish 
People, 1. 8). Jerusalem 1977. Pp. 263 — 301, 374-377. 

Stumpff (2584) has a survey of the use of the terms ^rjkoq, ^qkoco, and 
^r)XtOTfjg in intertestamental literature, but has disappointingly little analysis of 
the usage in Josephus. He concludes that it is almost certain that the Zealots had 
their source in Pharisaism. 

Rengstorf (2585), pp. 263—264, is particularly concerned with Josephus’ 
use of kriaxfjq. 

Zeitlin (2586) attacks Roth (2587) for confusing the Zealots and the 
Sicarii and notes that the name Zealot for a sect is first mentioned in War 2. 651. 
In a rejoinder Roth asserts that Josephus uses the term Zealot at least twice 
before War 2. 651, namely 2. 444 and 2. 564. 

In his reply Zeitlin (2588) convincingly notes that Josephus never uses the 
word Zealot in the 'Antiquities’ as a name of a sect but often uses it as an 
adjective. In his reply Roth remarks that he has consulted the most eminent 
authorities at Oxford and that they agree that in War 2. 444 the word 'Zealot’ is 
used as a noun. We agree that this is so, but the meaning is merely “fanatics”, 
and hardly necessarily refers to the party of the Zealots. 

Zeitlin (2589), in reply to Kitowsky (2590), asserts that generally Jo¬ 
sephus uses the term 'Zealot’ in the connotation of “imitation”, “spirit”. It is in 
this sense that Josephus uses the term in War 2. 564. 

Zeitlin (2591) notes that the word “zealot” occurs fifty times in the 'War’ 
and in each instance is rendered by zelotas in the Latin translation, and that 
when Josephus uses ^qktDxijq in War 2. 444 the Latin renders it by the adjective 
studiosos, “zealous”, “devoted”, “fanatic”, or in 2. 564 by the adjective affec- 
tantem, “by disposition”. 

Zeitlin (2592) reiterates that Josephus mentions the Zealots for the first 
time when he speaks of the establishment of the provisional government and for 
the last time in the account of the capture of Jerusalem. 

Zeitlin (2593), in a critique of Roth (2594), repeats that Josephus did not 
use the term Zealots in the 'Antiquities’ because that work concludes with the 
events preceding the outbreak of the revolt before the Zealots had come into 
existence, whereas the term Sicarii is found in Antiquities 20. 186, 204, and 208, 
since they had come into being in 6 C.E. 

Driver (2595), p. 245, contends that the fact that Jesus’ disciple Simon is 
termed xov mkoupevov ^qkcoxfjv (“the so-called zealot”, Luke 6. 15) and again 
6 ^qktoxijq (“the zealot”, Acts 1. 13), as well as 6 Kavavaioq (Matthew 10. 4, 
Mark 3. 18), possibly from the Hebrew word for zealot, kannai, puts back the 
origin of the group by a quarter if not a half century (unless the writers of the 
New Testament are guilty of an anachronism). Borg (2596) replies that the term 
need mean no more than “the zealous one” and does not necessarily refer to a 
party. We may comment that in the Talmud (Sanhedrin 82 b) Phinehas is termed 
“a zealot, the son of a zealot”, i.e., the term may refer to individual zealous 
people. The term, we may add, is apparently like Hasid (“pious”) in that it may 
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be used under certain circumstances to indicate adherence to a party, or it may 
be used as a common noun as well. 

Salomonsen (2597) concludes that the term Qannaim (Kannaim) in rab¬ 
binic literature is not the equivalent of ^ijkortcu, that the Qannaim were 
private persons acting in behalf of the community, and that one should speak 
not of one party, since it may have had heterogeneous elements and thus have 
been a resistance movement without any specific religious ideology. This would 
explain why there are no Zealot writings. To the degree that they were a hetero¬ 
geneous group, we may add, the Zealots were like the Pharisees and Essenes, 
in all probability. But as to the lack of Zealot writings because the movement 
lacked a specific religious ideology, we may note that there are no Essene 
writings, unless the Dead Sea Sect be identified as Essenes, and then we would 
have to recall that it was not until 1947 that these were discovered. Admittedly, 
in first-century Palestine, it is hard to believe that there could be a movement 
that attracted such devotion as did the Zealots without a religious orientation. 
Finally, we may suggest that the reason why the Talmud does not mention the 
Zealots as a party is because it calls them by a different name, Biryoni (Gittin 
56a). 

Daniel (2598) finds a hidden reference to the Zealots in Matthew 11.7 and 
12. 20, where the word rakapog, “reed”, may be a translation of kaneh, which 
in sound is similar to kanna'i, “zealot”; but, we may comment, there is nothing 
in the context to give a hint that Zealots are referred to. Elsewhere, we may 
note, Daniel (2599) sees a hidden reference not to the Zealots but to the 
Essenes in the passage in Matthew 11. 7—8 which speaks of those who are in the 
houses of kings and in the desert. 

Baumbach (2600) dispenses with the connection in doctrine between the 
Zealots and the Pharisees, declaring that this is merely a non-historical invention 
of Josephus. We may reply, however, by asking why Josephus, who despised 
the Zealots, would have connected them with his beloved Pharisees if they were 
not, in fact, connected. 

Brandon (2601), pp. 31—34, remarks that Josephus shows a curious re¬ 
luctance to use the name Zealots (= Kannaim), since Kannaim is an honorable 
epithet in Hebrew. If we ask why he does so in the 'War’ but not in the 'Antiq¬ 
uities’, the reason wold be that of Zeitlin, that the Zealots were not organized 
until after the war had started. 

Allegro (2602), pp. 179 — 184, in a work showing more imagination than 
scholarship, derives the Hebrew Kannaim from the Sumerian mushroom title 
Gan-na-im-a-an. He places the first-century Zealots in the same category of 
mushroom-worshippers and users of the powerful drug obtained therefrom as 
the frantic Maenads and the Christians, who were similarly the object of per¬ 
secution by upholders of law and order. It is superfluous to comment that there 
is no basis in either Josephus or the Talmud, neither favorably disposed toward 
the Zealots, for this theory that the Zealots were drug-maddened lunatics. 

Kingdon (2603) takes issues with Foakes-Jackson and Lake (2604), p. 
243, who state that Josephus’ first use of the term Zealots occurs in War 4. 161 
(read 160), where he applies it to John of Gischala’s followers, and that he 
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applies it to no others. Kingdon notes that the name is found as early as 2. 444, 
564, and 651, long before John had become prominent in the resistance to 
Rome. The first two of these passages, as we have remarked above, refer, in all 
probability, not to the Zealots but to zealous people. Josephus, he notes, 
distinguishes the Zealots from the followers of John a number of times. King¬ 
don states that this question is decided by War 5. 250, which refers to Eleazar 
ben Simon as the old commander still in charge of the Zealots, who had laid 
aside their quarrel with John. 

Foakes-Jackson and Lake (2604), p. 420, note that the name 'Zealot 5 is 
arrogated to themselves by John of Gischala and his followers (War 4. 161), 
who came to Jerusalem, started a popular movement against the high priestly 
families, and succeeded in procuring the election of the obscure Phinehas as 
high priest (War 4. 155). We may suggest that this may explain the origin of the 
term 'Zealots’, since Phinehas in the Torah (Numbers 25. 11) is called a zealot. 

Borg (2596) also finds the first reference to the Zealots in War 2. 444 to 
designate the followers of Menahem in 66 C.E., and says that for the period 
prior to the war Josephus uses the pejorative term ^poxaC to describe the libera¬ 
tion front. Since, he says, the term 'Zealot 5 is an exceedingly opprobrious one, 
there is no good reason why Josephus should have failed to use it in describing 
the brigands from 6 C.E. on, unless the term was not, in fact, in use during that 
period. We may comment that the term 'Zealot 5 , which is found in the Bible in 
connection with Phinehas, is a very complimentary one, and this may be the 
reason why Josephus hesitated to apply it to the party. When he does, he 
grudgingly grants it to them, speaking of them as 'so-called 5 Zealots (to toov 
^ri^tirccbv KkriBevxcov yevog, War 7. 268), or saying that (War 4. 161) “for so 
they (the Zealots) called themselves, as though they were zealous in the cause of 
virtue and not for vice”. The clear implication is that they do not deserve such 
an honorable epithet. 

Nedava (2605), noting that the Talmudic word Biryoni means palace- 
soldiers, castle-guards, or keepers, suggests that it may refer to a political party 
affiliated in some way with the Zealots and deriving its name from their dedica¬ 
tion to the defense of the fortress of Jerusalem against the Romans. Inasmuch as 
they were organized at a time when the defense of Jerusalem was not yet hope¬ 
less, they may be, adds Nadava, precursors of the Sicarii. We may remark that 
the fact that the Talmud (Gittin 56a) mentions Abba Sikra (literally “father of 
the dagger-men”, presumably the Sicarii) as the head of the Biryoni supports the 
connection with the Sicarii. 

Stern (2605a) notes that Josephus refers to the Zealots as a distinct group 
only after the victory over Cestius Gallus in 66 C.E., but contends that their 
existence antedates this. In particular, they are to be associated with the refusal 
to sacrifice for the welfare of the emperor, which, according to the Talmud 
(Gittin 56a), was due to the initiative of Zechariah ben Avkilus, who is probably 
to be identified with Zacharias the son of Amphicalleus (War 4. 225), a colleague 
of Eleazar ben Simon, the chief of the Zealots. 
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22.33: The Relationship of the Maccabees to the Zealots 

(2606) William R. Farmer: Maccabees, Zealots, and Josephus: An Inquiry into Jewish 
Nationalism in the Greco-Roman Period. New York 1956, 1963. 

(2607) William R. Farmer: An Inquiry into the Relationship between Jewish Nationalism 
of the Second Century B.C. and That of the First Century A.D. with Special 
Reference to the Writings of Flavius Josephus. Diss., Union Theological Seminary, 
New York 1952. 

(2608) Isaac M. Jost: Geschichtedes Judenthums und seiner Sekten. 3 vols. Leipzig 1857—59. 
(2609) Joseph Bonsirven: Le Judaisme palestinien au temps de Jesus-Christ. Sa theologie. 2 
vols. Paris 1934—35; abridged ed., 1950. 

(2610) Sidney B. Hoenig: Maccabees, Zealots, and Josephus. Second Commonwealth 
Parallelisms. In: Jewish Quarterly Review 49, 1958—59, pp. 75 — 80. 

(2611) William R. Farmer: The Palm Branches in John 12, 13. In: Journal of Theological 
Studies 3, 1952, pp. 62 — 66. 

(2612) Gunther Baumbach: Das Freiheitsverstandnis in der zelotischen Bewegung. In: 
Fritz Maass, ed., Das feme und das nahe Wort: Festschrift Leonhard Rost zur Voll- 
endung seines 70. Lebensjahres (Beihefte, Zeitschrift fur die alttestamentliche Wissen- 
schaft, 105). Berlin 1967. Pp. 11—18. 

(2613) Marcel Simon and Andre Benoit: Le Judaisme et le christianisme antique d’Antio- 
chus Epiphane a Constantin (Nouvelle Clio, 10). Paris 1968. 

(2614) Matthew Black: Judas of Galilee and Josephus’s 'Fourth Philosophy’. In: Otto 
Betz, Klaus Haacker, Martin Hengel, edd., Josephus-Studien: Untersuchungen 
zu Josephus, dem antiken Judentum und dem Neuen Testament, Otto Michel zum 
70. Geburtstag gewidmet. Tubingen 1974. Pp. 45 — 54. 

(2614a) Valentin Nikiprowetzky: La Secte des Zelotes. Resume in: Ecole pratique des 
Hautes Etudes, 4' Section, Sciences historiques et philologiques, Annuaire 1969 — 70. 
Pp. 131-149. 

Farmer (2606), in a work which retains much of the repetitious style of his 
doctoral dissertation (2607), argues that the Zealots who revolted against the 
Romans in 66 were the spiritual descendants of the Maccabees of two centuries 
earlier and that Josephus deliberately obscured this connection because he was 
himself descended from the Hasmoneans, who had been allies of Rome and 
hence could praise them, whereas he felt, bitterly against the Zealots. The theory 
is not new, having been suggested already by Jost (2608), vol. 1, pp. 327—328, 
and Bonsirven (2609). Such a thesis, of course, we may remark, is contrary to 
Josephus, who draws a sharp line of distinction between them, bitterly con¬ 
demning the former and praising the latter. While, we admit, the Zealots may 
well have been inspired by the Maccabees, Farmer fails to note that whereas the 
Maccabees revolted because of the suppression of the Jewish religion, the Jews 
of the time of the Zealots had religious liberty and revolted in order to obtain 
political liberty, which, to be sure, they saw in religious terms. Again, if most 
scholars are to be believed, the Zealots had a consuming drive to hasten the 
coming of the Kingdom of G-d, which the Maccabees lacked. Hoenig (2610), 
moreover, rightly objects that Farmer’s conclusion that the Zealots must be 
heirs of the Maccabees because they loved the Temple, abstained from eating 
swine flesh, and observed the Sabbath and circumcision is to ignore the fact that 
such zeal is characteristic of pious Jews in that and in every other age. As to 
Farmer’s argument that the leaders of the Zealots bore names identical with 
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those of the early Maccabees, Hoenig correctly notes that the names — Mat- 
tathias, Judas, John, Eleazar, Jonathan, and Simon — are common in the 
Talmud also. We may suggest that the Zealots may be related to the Maccabees 
if, as some scholars postulate, the latter derived from the Hasidim, who were 
supposedly the progenitors of the Pharisees, whose theological position the 
revolutionary groups shared except for their belief that G-d alone was their king. 

Farmer (2611) suggests that the use of palm branches on coins links the 
Maccabees and the Jewish rebels of 66 and 132. We may note, however, that the 
palm is a widespread symbol, hardly restricted to rebel groups, but found also 
on many tombstones and coins to symbolize victory in general, for example of 
the Jew against his accusers (cf. Leviticus Rabbah 30. 2). 

Baumbach (2612) offers further objections to Farmer’s theory, noting that 
the Romans did not forbid the practice of the Jewish religion, whereas Antiochus 
did. If, indeed, the Zealots were directly connected with the Maccabees, we may 
ask why the Talmudic rabbis, who were deeply disappointed in both, did not 
link them. 

Simon and Benoit (2613) rightly caution against pushing too far the par¬ 
allel between the Zealots and the Maccabees, since very different circumstances 
led to the two revolts and since Judaism, after all, was a religio licita under the 
Romans. They suggest that the truth is to be found somewhere between the 
partisan evidence of Josephus, who blackened the Zealots, and the modern ex- 
egetes, who were insufficiently critical of the sect and too critical of Josephus. 

Black (2614) supports Farmer’s thesis regarding the Zealots as a neo- 
Maccabean movement. He notes that the descendants of Ezekias provided the 
leaders of the Jewish resistance in the century that followed Herod’s conquest of 
Palestine; we may comment, however, that there is no evidence of their being 
linked to the Maccabees, nor is there anything to indicate that they were of 
royal station. 

Nikiprowetzky (2614a) notes the link between the Maccabees and the Zea¬ 
lots in belief, though it is impossible to establish a lineal connection. 


22.34: The Views of the Zealots 

(2615) Cecil Roth: Melekh ha-'olam: Zealot Influence in the Liturgy? In: Journal of Jewish 
Studies 11, 1960, pp. 173 — 175. 

(2616) William L. Lane: Times of Refreshment: A Study of Eschatological Periodization 
in Judaism and Christianity. Diss., Th.D., Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
1962. 

(2617) Lloyd Gaston: No Stone on Another: Studies in the Significance of the Fall of Jeru¬ 
salem in the Synoptic Gospels. Leiden 1970 (= Novum Testamentum, Supplement 23). 

(2618) Martin Hengel: Die Zeloten. Untersuchungen zur jiidischen Freiheitsbewegung in 
der Zeit von Herodes I. bis 70 n. Chr. Leiden 1961. 

(2618a) Otto Betz: Stadt und Gegenstadt: Ein Kapitel zelotischer Theologie. In: B. Binzing, 
O. Bocher, and G. Mayer, edd., Wort und Wirklichkeit: Studien zur Afrikanistik 
und Orientalistik, Teil 1: Geschichte und Religionswissenschaft — Bibliographic. 
Meisenheim am Gian 1976. Pp. 96—109. 
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Roth (2615) suggests that the insertion of the 'sovereignty’ passages into 
the New Year Day liturgy is connected with the revolutionary triumph in the 
autumn of 66 during the New Year period. There is, we may respond, no actual 
evidence to support such a conjecture; indeed, in view of the opposition of 
Johanan ben Zakkai and apparently most other rabbis to the revolutionaries 
such a tribute to them seems unlikely. 

Lane (2616) says that despite the fact that Josephus records nothing that 
would lead us to suspect that the Zealots had messianic pretensions, rabbinic 
literature has such a tradition; but, we may reply, the passage which he cites 
(Midrash Shir ha-shirim 2. 7. 1) does not mention the Zealots by name; and the 
two leaders whom he identifies as Zealots, Eleazar ben Dinai (War 2. 235, 2. 
253, Ant. 20. 121, 20. 161) and Amram, are identified as Zealots neither in Jo¬ 
sephus nor in the Talmud. 

Gaston (2617), pp. 440—444, agrees with Hengel (2618) that the Essene 
and Zealot prophets were of a historical-political character and identifies the 
oracle (War 6. 311—313) that someone from Judaea would become ruler of the 
world as the one which led the Zealots to hope for the eschatological fulfillment; 
but, we may comment, there is no evidence in any of our extant sources that the 
Zealots were eschatologically minded and that they were led to their revolt by 
any oracles. Josephus says merely(War 4. 388) that they did not disbelieve (ouk 
&jTiaTijaavT£ 5 ) the prediction that Jerusalem would be captured and the Temple 
burnt whenever there would be civil war and the Temple defiled by Jews. 

I have not seen Betz (2618a). 


22.35: The Relationship of the Zealots to the Essenes and to the Dead Sea Sect 

(2619) Joseph Klausner: History of the Second Temple (in Hebrew). 5 vols. Jerusalem 
1949; 3rd ed., 1952. 

(2620) Joseph Klausner: The Beginning and End of the Heroes of Masada (in Hebrew). In 
his: When a Nation Fights for Its Freedom. Tel-Aviv 1936. Pp. 125 — 152 (8th ed., 
1952, pp. 189—214). Trans, into French by Samuel Nissenbaum: Quand une nation 
lutte pour sa liberte; essais d’histoire juive. Le Caire 1940. 

(2621) William Burstein: The Tragic End of the Masada Warriors (in Yiddish). In: Die 
Zukunft 75, April 1970, pp. 176 — 180. 

(2622) Cecil Roth: Le point de vue de l’historien sur les Manuscrits de la Mer Morte. In: 
Evidences, vol. 9, no. 65, June-July 1957, pp. 37—43. 

(2623) Cecil Roth: The Jewish Revolt against the Romans (66—73) in the Light of the Dead 
Sea Scrolls. In: Palestine Exploration Quarterly 90, 1958, pp. 104 — 121. 

(2624) Cecil Roth: The Historical Background of the Dead Sea Scrolls. Oxford 1958. 
Trans, into Hebrew by Daniel Sher. Tel-Aviv 1958. 

(2625) Cecil Roth: The Zealots and Qumran: The Basic Issue. In: Revue de Qumran 2, 
1959-60, pp. 81-84. 

(2626) Jean Carmignac, rev.: Cecil Roth, The Historical Background of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls. In: Revue de Qumran 1, 1958—59, pp. 443 — 447. 

(2627) Harold H. Rowley: Qumran, the Essenes, and the Zealots. In: Beihefte, Zeitschrift 
fur die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft (= Festschrift Otto Eissfeldt) 77, 1958, pp. 
184-192. 
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(2628) Harold H. Rowley: The Qumran Sectaries and the Zealots. An Examination of a 
Recent Theory. In: Vetus Testamentum 9, 1959, pp. 379—392. 

(2629) Cecil Roth: New Light on the Dead Sea Scrolls. In: Commentary 37, June 1964, 
pp. 27-32. 

(2630) Gunther Baumbach: The Significance of the Zealots. In: Theology Digest 17, 1969, 
pp. 241-246. 

(2631) Abraham N. Poliak: The Dead Sea Scrolls: A New Approach. In: Jewish Quarterly 
Review 49, 1958-59, pp. 89-107. 

(2631a) Henri E. Del Medico: Deux manuscrits hebreux de la Mer Morte. Essai de traduction 
du 'Manuel de Discipline’ et du 'Commentaire d’Habbakuk’ avec notes et commentaires. 
Paris 1951. 

(2631b) Annie Jaubert: Jesus et le Calendrier de Qumran. In: New Testament Studies 7, 
1960-61, pp. 1-30. 

(2631c) Valentin Nikiprowetzky: La Secte des Zelotes. Resume in: Ecole pratique des 
Hautes Etudes, 4 e Section, Sciences historiques et philologiques, Annuaire 1969 — 70, 
pp. 131-149. 

(2631 d) Geza Vermes: The Dead Sea Scrolls: Qumran in Perspective. London 1977; Cleve¬ 
land 1978. 

In the third edition of his history, Klausner (2619) adds an appendix on 
the Dead Sea Scrolls in which for the first time the suggestion is made that the 
sectaries were Zealots. 

Elsewhere Klausner (2620), followed by Burstein (2621), views the 
Zealots as activist Pharisees and the Sicarii as activist Essenes. They regard the 
Sicarii as Zealots of a special kind who were driven by Essenism into shifting the 
focus of their concept of freedom from a political to a social one. They suggest that 
Josephus, in the speeches which he has put into the mouth of Eleazar ben Jair at 
Masada, has fused Zealot (they mean Sicarii) and Essene ideas, and that the 
common denominator of these ideas is their adamant hatred of subjugation to 
any oppressor and their capacity to withstand physical torture. But, we may 
comment, just before Eleazar’s speech, Josephus (War 7. 262—274) clearly dis¬ 
tinguishes among the various extremist groups which he roundly condemns, and 
does not include the Essenes, whom he elsewhere praises in high terms (War 2. 
119 — 161). Klausner says that Eleazar ben Jair’s views on life and death and 
immortality are those of the Essenes, but we may suggest that a likelier explana¬ 
tion is to view them as Greek ideas placed by Josephus into the mouth of Eleazar 
in accordance with the liberty claimed by ancient historians in speeches of their 
characters. 

This view, identifying the Dead Sea Sect with the Zealots, was adopted by 
Roth (2622), who notes the following points of similarity: 1) both venerated the 
memory of a Teacher (of Righteousness) who was 2) killed by a (Wicked) Priest 
3) on or near the Day of Atonement with 4) a follower named Absalom. Roth 
(2623) identifies the Teacher of Righteousness with the revolutionary leader 
Menahem ben Joseph or with his nephew and successor Eleazar ben Jair, both 
of whom are prominent in the 'War’. In the light of the Scrolls, Roth dogmat¬ 
ically proceeds to supplement and correct Josephus’ account of the revolt against 
the Romans; John of Gischala is identified with the Scrolls’ “Lion of Wrath” 
and Phanni ben Samuel with the Scrolls’ “Last Priest”. We may comment that 
there is no evidence, despite Roth, that Menahem ben Judah was a high priest. 
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The key fact that the sect at Qumran and Masada used a different calendar from 
that accepted by other Jews would, we would say, militate against Roth’s iden¬ 
tification of them with the revolutionaries, since, according to Josephus, these 
revolutionaries agreed with the Pharisees in all respects except in their refusal to 
accept any human kingship. In view of the extreme importance of the calendar 
in Jewish life, it would seem hard to believe that Josephus would have made 
such a statement when their calendar also differed from that of other Jews. 

These views of Roth are repeated in a short book (2624). Despite skillful 
attempts (2625) to defend his thesis, notably against Carmignac (2626), he has 
found few supporters. He has been most successfully refuted by Rowley (2627) 
(2628), who upholds the identification with the Essenes. Roth (2629), who 
regards the Sicarii as the extreme wing of the Zealots, jumped with joy when 
Yadin discovered at Masada fragments of a scroll containing the same calendar 
as that used at Qumran; since Josephus tells us that the group at Masada were 
Sicarii, he claimed proof that the group at Qumran were likewise. Yadin’s 
discovery certainly called in question Sandmel’s observation that Roth’s ob¬ 
servation “wins by a length” the race for the most preposterous of the theories 
about the Scrolls. 

Baumbach (2630) comments that the War Scroll found at Qumran contains 
so many Zealot features that it is tempting to identify the Sectaries as Zealots 
rather than as Essenes; and he theorizes, though with no evidence, that the 
Essenes split into the Zealot and a pacifist group. This hypothesis, he says, will 
explain why the name Zealot first appears in Josephus at the outbreak of the 'War’, 
why Josephus never calls the followers of Judas the Galilaean Zealots, why the 
older Qumran texts contain few Zealot features, and why Zealots were so 
strongly opposed to the Sadducees. 

Poliak (2631) supports Zeitlin’s theory of the medieval origin of the 
Scrolls because he finds it hard to believe that Josephus could have omitted men¬ 
tion of them in his narrative about the Zealots and Sicarii, since they were so 
much closer to Jerusalem than Masada and provided a much better base for 
operations in the Jerusalem area. We may remark that there were probably a 
number of such groups, and, in a work that is not primarily theological, Josephus 
contented himself with depicting at some length a typical type of ascetic sect. In 
any case, Josephus was interested in the Zealots and Sicarii as political and 
military movements primarily. 

Del Medico (2631a) concludes that the events to which the Dead Sea 
'Commentary on Habakkuk’ alludes took place in 66, that the Teacher of Right¬ 
eousness is Menahem (War 2. 433—448), and that the members of the Qumran 
sect can be identified with the Zealots. 

Jaubert (2631b) suggests that the Zealots were perhaps a branch of the 
Essenes. 

Nikiprowetzky (2631c), assuming the identification of the Essenes and the 
Dead Sea Sect, accepts the connection between the Essenes and the Zealots on 
the basis of the violent anti-Roman remarks in the Dead Sea Scrolls. 

Vermes (2631 d), pp. 122 — 125, noting that the evidence about the Zealots 
in Josephus is tendentious, concludes that the Dead Sea Sect cannot be the 
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Zealots, inasmuch as the Qumran establishment was occupied from about 
140 B.C.E., while the Zealot party did not come into being until 6 C.E. He 
identifies the Sect’s Wicked Priest with Jonathan the Hasmonean, the furious 
young lion with Alexander Jannaeus, and the land of Damascus with Qumran. 
As to Josephus’ silence concerning the Teacher of Righteousness, Vermes com¬ 
pares Josephus’ silence concerning Hillel and Johanan ben Zakkai. 


22.36: The Relationship of the Zealots to Jesus and to Early Christianity 

(2632) Oscar Cullmann: Der Staat im Neuen Testament. Tubingen 1956; 2nd ed., 1961. 
Trans, into English: The State in the New Testament. New York 1956; rev. ed., 
London 1963. 

(2633) Oscar Cullmann: Jesus und die Revolutionare seiner Zeit. Gottesdienst, Gesell- 
schaft, Politik. Tubingen 1970. Trans, into English by Gareth Putnam: Jesus and 
the Revolutionaries. New York 1970. Trans, into French: Jesus et les revolutionnaires 
de son temps. Culte, Societe, Politique. Paris 1970. Trans, into Swedish by Stig Lind- 
hagen: Jesus och hans tids revolutionarer. Stockholm 1970. Trans, into Italian by 
Guido Stella: Gesu e i revoluzionari del suo tempo. Culto, societa, politica. Brescia 
1971. Trans, into Spanish by Eloy Requena: Jesus y los revolucionarios de su tiempo. 
Culto, sociedad, politico. Madrid 1971. Trans, into Japanese by Kawamura Terunori: 
Tokyo 1972. Trans, into Portuguese by CAcio Gomes: Jesus e os revolucionarios de seu 
tempo; culto, sociedadc, politica. Petropolis, Brasil 1972. 

(2634) Robert Eisler: IH20Y2 BA2IAEY2 OY BA2IAEYZA2. 2 vols. Heidelberg 
1929-30. 

(2635) Samuel G. F. Brandon: The Fall of Jerusalem and the Christian Church. A Study of 
the Effects of the Jewish Overthrow of A.D. 70 on Christianity. London 1951; 2nd 
ed., 1957. 

(2636) Samuel G. F. Brandon: Jesus and the Zealots. In: Annual of the Leeds Univ. 
Oriental Society 2, Leiden 1959 — 61, pp. 11—25. 

(2637) Samuel G. F. Brandon: Jesus and the Zealots: A Study of the Political Factor in 
Primitive Christianity. Manchester 1967. Trans, into French by G. and B. Formentelli: 
Jesus et les Zelots. Recherches sur le facteur politique dans le christianisme primitif. 
Paris 1975. 

(2638) Samuel G. F. Brandon: Jesus and the Zealots. In: Studia Evangelica, ed. Frank L. 
Cross, 4, 1968, pp. 8—20. 

(2639) William Klassen: Jesus and the Zealot Option. In: Canadian Journal of Theology 
16, 1970, pp. 12-21. 

(2640) Martin Hengel: War Jesus Revolutionar? (Calwer Hefte zur Forderung biblischen 
Glaubens und christlichen Lebens, no. 110). Stuttgart 1970. Trans, into English by 
William Klassen: Was Jesus a Revolutionist? (Facet Books, Biblical Series, no. 28). 
Philadelphia 1971. 

(2640a) T. A. Burkill: The Trial of Jesus. In: Vigiliae Christianae 12, 1958, pp. 1 — 18. 

(2640b) Ferdinand Hahn: Christologische Hoheitstitel. Ihre Geschichte im friihen Christen- 
tum. Gottingen 1963 (based on diss., Heidelberg: Anfange christologischer Tradi- 
tionen). Trans, into English (somewhat abridged) by Harold Knight and George 
Ogg: The Titles of Jesus in Christology: their history in early Christianity. London 
1969. 

(2640c) Oscar Cullmann: Die Bedeutung der Zelotenbewegung fur das Neue Testament. 
In: Oscar Cullmann, Vortrage und Aufsatze, 1925 — 1962, ed. Karlfried Froh- 
lich. Tiibingen — Zurich 1966. Pp. 292 — 302. 
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(2640d) Fausto Parente: Escatologia e politica nel tardo giudaismo e nel Christianesimo 
primitivo. In: Rivista Storica Italiana 80, 1968, pp. 234—296. 

(2640e) Clemens Thoma: Leben-Jesu-Forschung im Sog des Journalismus. Aphoristische Be- 
merkungen zu neuen Jesubiichern. In: Bibel und Liturgie 41, 1968, pp. 26—32. 
(2640f) Walter Wink: Jesus and Revolution: Reflections on S. G. F. Brandon’s Jesus and the 
Zealots. In: Union Seminary Quarterly Review 25, 1969, pp. 37—59. 

(2640g) William R. Wilson: The Execution of Jesus: A Judicial, Literary and Historical In¬ 
vestigation. New York 1970. 

(2640h) Gunther Baumbach: Jesus von Nazareth im Lichte der jiidischen Gruppenbildung. 
Berlin 1971. 

(2640i) Georges Crespy: Recherche sur la signification politique de la mort du Christ. In: 
Lumiere et Vie 20.101, 1971, pp. 89-109. 

(2604j) Joachim Gnilka: War Jesus Revolutionar? In: Bibel und Leben 12, 1971, pp. 67 — 78. 
(2640k) Jacques Guillet: Jesus et la Politique. In: Recherches de Science Religieuse 59, 
1971, pp. 531-544. 

(26401) Gunther Baumbach: Die Stellung Jesu im Judentum seiner Zeit. In: Freiburger Zeit- 
schrift fur Philosophie und Theologie 20, 1973, pp. 285 — 305. 

(2640m) John Gwyn Griffiths: Zealot and para-Zealot. In: New Testament Studies 19, 
1973, pp. 483-486. 

(2640n) Samuel G. F. Brandon: Jesus and the Zealots: A Correction. In: New Testament 
Studies 17, 1971, p. 453. 

(2640o) J. -Alfred Morin: Les deux derniers des Douze: Simon de Zelote et Judas Iskarioth. 
In: Revue Biblique 80, 1973, pp. 332—358. 

(2640p) Hans-Ruedi Weber: Liberateur ou Prince de la Paix? In: Etudes Theologiques et 
Religieuses 48, 1973, pp. 317—349. 

(2640q) H. M. Kuitert: Was Jesus een revolutionair? In: Rondom het Woord 12.3, 1971, 
pp. 305-320. 

(2640r) George R. Edwards: Jesus and the Politics of Violence. New York 1972. 

(2640s) Hugh J. Schonfield: The Jesus Party. New York 1974. 

(2640t) Michel Gourgues: Jesus et la violence. In: Science et Esprit 31, 1979, pp. 125 — 146. 

Cullmann (2632), pp. 5 — 11 (English version, pp. 8—23), ([2633], pp. 
3 — 82), says that it is an exaggeration for Eisler (2634) to make Jesus himself 
into a Zealot, but that it is also an error to underestimate the importance of the 
Zealots for the doctrines and life-style of Jesus and of primitive Christianity. 
Above all, he concludes, we must understand that Jesus was put to death by the 
Romans as a Zealot, as the inscription on the cross, “Jesus of Nazareth, king of 
the Jews”, indicates. We may comment that though Jesus was put to death as a 
revolutionary, there is no evidence that he was specifically a Zealot; and if Jo¬ 
sephus’ use of the term 'Zealots’ is to be trusted, the group did not come into 
being until a generation after Jesus’ death. The 'Testimonium Flavianum’, if it is 
genuine, would, of course, refute any connection between Jesus and the Zealots, 
because Josephus so despised the Zealots, whereas the passage speaks favorably 
of Jesus; if the passage is interpolated, Christians would certainly have avoided 
linking Jesus with the Jewish nationalists. 

Brandon (2635), who also looks upon Jesus as a political Messiah in the 
tradition of Eisler, avoids, nevertheless, recourse to the Slavonic Josephus to 
support his position. He suggests that the silence about the fate of the Jerusalem 
church in early Christian tradition is probably due to the fact that many Jewish 
Christians made common cause with their countrymen in the struggle against 
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Rome. If so, we may comment, one would expect reference to this in the 
remarks about the early Christians in the works antagonistic to them, but there 
are no such statements. On the contrary, we find statements in Christian writ¬ 
ings that the fall of the Temple is Divine punishment for the Jewish negation of 
Jesus’ claims. 

Brandon (2636) correctly suggests that hostility to Eisler’s view im¬ 
plicating Jesus in the Jewish national cause against Rome was due partly to 
Eisler’s theory about the Slavonic Josephus and partly to the prevailing feeling 
about revolution at the time that he wrote the book. To maintain, he says, that 
Jesus refrained from becoming involved in his people’s aspiration for freedom 
from the Roman yoke is to say that he was unpatriotic and indifferent to his 
countrymen’s struggle against the injustice of their foreign oppressors. We may 
recall, however, that not only Josephus but also the majority of the Pharisaic 
leaders, to judge from Josephus and the Talmud, were opposed to the revolu¬ 
tion. 

Brandon (2637) continues to attempt to portray Jesus and the early Jewish 
Christians as Zealot sympathizers. Though Jesus’ main target was the priestly 
aristocracy, he was recognized as a political messiah by the masses, but the 
evangelists, he contends, modified their portrayal of Jesus because of the change 
in the political situation after his death. Brandon adduces as support the fact 
that one of Jesus’ followers was Simon the Zealot; but, as noted above, this may 
mean simply “one who is zealous”, and the term 'Essene’ applied to the general 
John the Essene in Josephus may mean that at one time he was a member of 
such a group. He also notes that at the Roman trial of Jesus, his fate was linked 
with that of Barabbas, who seems to have led a recent resurrection against the 
Romans (Mark 15. 7), that Jesus was crucified between two kpoxaC, that the 
surname of his follower Judas Iscariot may indicate that he was a member of the 
Sicarii, and that he urges his disciples (Luke 22. 36) to sell their cloaks and to 
buy swords. On this last point we may comment that even the pacifistic Essenes 
took along weapons on their trips because of robbers (War 2. 125) and that Rabbi 
Eliezer permitted carrying weapons on the Sabbath for the same reason, as a matter 
of course (Mishnah, Shabbath 6. 4). Brandon attaches importance to Jesus’ silence 
about the Zealots, but such an argumentum ex silentio, always dangerous, is 
particularly so in this case since, as we have argued above, it is quite possible, 
even probable, that the term Zealots had not yet come into vogue in Jesus’ life¬ 
time. 

Brandon (2638) presents a summary of his thesis. 

Klassen (2639), while admitting that Jesus was influenced by the Zealot 
movement, disputes Brandon (2637) and argues that Jesus differs in funda¬ 
mental matters, notably in his powerlessness and in his life among sinners. 

Hengel (2640) concludes that Jesus’ ethical system was revolutionary but 
that his political actions were not; and he suggests that the revolutionists are 
reading their own views back into Jesus. One of Hengel’s most telling argu¬ 
ments is that during the forty years between Jesus’ death and the Neronian per¬ 
secution, the Roman government took no additional action against the Chris¬ 
tians in Palestine. 
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Burkill (2640a) remarks that leading revolutionaries of the tetrarchial 
period, as we may gather from Josephus, were accustomed to lay claim to royal 
dignity, and that from this we may reasonably infer that they were often fired 
with an intense religious enthusiasm, imagining that they were actually the 
anointed of G-d or divinely commissioned for the sacred task of finally deliver¬ 
ing their people from the yoke of their Gentile oppressors. Hence it may be that 
Mark 15. 26 originally signified that Jesus was sentenced to death by the proc¬ 
urator on a political charge. Josephus naturally wished to present Judaism in a 
favorable light to the Romans; therefore, says Burkill, some allowance should 
be made for his tendency to minimize the importance of the religious factor in 
Jewish revolutionary movements of the first century C.E. 

Hahn (2640b), pp. 161—162, arguing that the Slavonic text is unreliable, 
refutes Eisler (2634), who had tried, on the basis of that text, to prove that 
Jesus himself had given occasion for a Zealot movement. 

Cullmann (2640c) concludes that Jesus, throughout his entire activity, 
disputed with the Zealots, though he also was not uncritical of the Roman state, 
and that he was crucified by the Romans as a Zealot. 

Parente (2640d) discusses Josephus’ presentation of political messianism, 
the Zealot movement, and the high priesthood in Josephus. He concludes that 
the attitudes of the sects and of Jesus must be viewed from both a political and 
an eschatological point of view. 

Thoma (2640e) comments on Brandon (2637), in particular, charging that 
he has falsified the picture of Jesus, in that he has cast doubt upon the reliability 
of the Gospels while giving undue credibility to Josephus. 

Wink (2640f) refutes the contention of Brandon (2637) that Jesus was 
sympathetic toward and worked in collaboration with the Zealot movement. 

Wilson (2640g), pp. 85—93, in a popular account, which notes, in partic¬ 
ular, the struggle of the procurators against the Zealots, stresses Jesus’ connec¬ 
tions with the revolutionary movement. 

Baumbach (2640h), after a survey of the Jewish religious parties, especially 
on the basis of Josephus, opposes the view of Brandon (2637) and argues that 
Jesus does not stand close to the Zealot movement. He says that neither John 
the Baptist nor Jesus was influenced greatly by Essenism via Qumran but that 
Jesus was closer to the Pharisees. 

Crespy (2640i) says that though it is true that some of Jesus’ disciples were 
Zealots and that some of his own teaching was understood as Zealotism by his 
disciples, yet Jesus was much more radical than the Zealots in that he was not 
content merely to seek liberation from the Romans but rather foresaw a radical 
transformation of the world to be begun by his own death. 

Gnilka (2640j), pp. 68 — 73, making uncritical use of Josephus, discusses 
the Zealot movement and Jesus’ attitude toward the Zealots. He concludes that 
Jesus was a revolutionary in the sense that he wanted a fundamental change in 
every person but that he shunned violence in effecting his goals. 

Guillet (2640k), though admitting that Jesus provoked the politicians, 
concludes that the connections of Jesus and the Zealots rest on a questionable 
basis, namely the identification of the Sicarii with the Zealots. We may, how- 
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ever, ask why Jesus may not have been connected with both movements at one 
time or another. 

Baumbach (26401) declines to term Jesus a messianic revolutionary or to 
link him with the Zealots. Jesus’ condemnation to death was due to the fact that 
he challenged the centrality of the Temple in Judaism; and this was interpreted 
as an offense not only against the high priests and the Sadducees, who controlled 
the Temple, but also against the Romans, with whom the Sadducees were 
allied. 

Griffiths (2640m) refutes the statement of Brandon (2640n) that Jesus 
was a 'para-Zealot’ rather than a Zealot. The distinction, says Griffiths, has 
little substance to it. Jesus differed basically from the Zealots in his rejection of 
armed resistance, though he shared with them a deep concern for the future of 
Israel. 

Morin (2640o) differentiates between the Zealots of the 'Jewish War’ and 
those of the time of Jesus. 

Weber (2640p), pp. 323 — 326, asserts that Brandon (2637) is guilty of a 
priori exegesis and has many questionable and even false deductions. As to 
Kuitert (2640q), Weber asserts that to say that Jesus opposed the Zealots is 
not the same as saying that he was not a revolutionary. He is likewise critical of 
Edwards (2640r) and stresses the partiality of Josephus’ evidence. 

Schonfield (2640s), pp. 34—42, discusses Josephus as a source for Jesus 
the Jewish nationalist. He suggests that it is possible that Mark’s Gospel was 
written to make good Josephus’ omission of reference to Jesus in the 'War’. We 
may, however, comment that the 'War’ was not written until 79—81, whereas 
Mark is most probably earlier, being dated by most scholars as having been 
composed shortly after 70. 

Gourgues (2640t) surveys the extensive recent literature on the question 
of the connection between Jesus and the Zealots. 


22.37: The Sicarii, the Fourth Philosophy, and the Zealots 

(2641) Louis H. Feldman: Selected Literature on the Fourth Philosophy (Ant. xviii. 23—25). 
Appendix E. In: Josephus, vol. 9, Jewish Antiquities, Books XVIII —XX (Loeb 
Classical Library). London and Cambridge, Mass. 1965. P. 564. 

(2642) Joseph Klausner: John of Gischala and Simon bar Giora (in Hebrew). In: Institute 
of Jewish Studies of the Hebrew University, Jerusalem, ed., Studies in Memory of 
Asher Gulak and Shmuel Klein. Jerusalem 1942. Pp. 153 — 170. Rpt. from his: When a 
Nation Fights for Its Freedom. Tel-Aviv 1936. Pp. 295 — 330. Trans, into French by 
Samuel Nissenbaum: Quand une nation lutte pour sa liberte; essais d’histoire juive. 
Le Caire 1940. 

(2643) Joseph Klausner: The Dead Sea Scrolls and the Wars of the Jews against the Romans 
(in Hebrew). In his: In the Days of the Second Temple: Studies in the History of the 
Second Temple. 3rd ed., Jerusalem 1954. Pp. 290 — 303. 

(2644) Joseph Klausner: History of the Second Temple (in Hebrew). Vol. 5. 4th ed., 
Jerusalem 1954. 
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Century Jewish History. In: Commentary 24, Oct. 1957, pp. 317—324. 

(2650) Solomon Zeitlin: The Idolatry of the Dead Sea Scrolls. In: Jewish Quarterly Re¬ 
view 48, 1957-58, pp. 243-278. 

(2651) Cecil Roth: The Historical Background of the Dead Sea Scrolls. Oxford 1958. 
Trans, into Hebrew by Daniel Sher. Tel-Aviv 1958. 

(2652) Solomon Zeitlin: Recent Literature on the Dead Sea Scrolls: The Sicarii and the 
Zealots. In: Jewish Quarterly Review 51, 1960—61, pp. 156—169. 

(2653) Cecil Roth: The Zealots in the War of 66—73. In: Journal of Semitic Studies 4, 
1959, pp. 332-355. 

(2654) Solomon Zeitlin: Josephus and the Zealots: A Rejoinder. In: Journal of Semitic 
Studies 5, 1960, p. 388. 

(2655) Cecil Roth: The Religious Nature of the Zealots. In: Menahem H. Rasher, 
Norman Lamm, and Leonard Rosenfeld, edd., Leo Jung Jubilee Vol. New York 
1962. Pp. 203-209. 

(2656) Cecil Roth: Qumran and Masadah: A Final Clarification Regarding the Dead Sea 
Sect. In: Revue de Qumran 5, 1964, pp. 81 — 87. 
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pp. 27-32. 
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I (2641) have a short bibliography on the Fourth Philosophy, with whom 
the Sicarii are usually identified. 

Klausner (2642), asking why the Zealots fought the Sicarii, concludes that 
they were two different sects. Moreover, he distinguishes the Sicarii from the 
Talmud’s 'Sikarin’ (Mishnah, Makhshirin 1.6 and Avoth de-Rabbi Nathan 
version B, chap. 7, ed. Schechter, p. 20), asserting that the latter were the 
group of Simon bar Giora, whom he identifies with Abba Sikra (Gittin 56a). We 
may comment that Josephus nowhere speaks of the Zealots fighting against the 
Sicarii; he does differentiate (War 7. 259—274) five groups of revolutionaries, 
among them the Sicarii and the Zealots. Because of the similarity of the names 
Sikarin and Sicarii and because the Talmud connects the Sikarin with the last 
siege of Jerusalem, it is, we must add, most tempting to identify the groups. 
Similarly the name Abba Sikra, also used in the context of the Roman siege of 
Jerusalem, sounds very much as if it refers to the chief of the Sicarii. Inasmuch 
as, however, in his list of the five revolutionary groups, Josephus specifically 
differentiates the followers of Simon bar Giora from the Sicarii, Klausner 
seems right in distinguishing him from the Sicarii. 

Klausner (2643) comments on the messianic trend of the Sicarii and of 
Simon bar Giora. In his monumental history of the period, Klausner (2644), 
vol. 5, pp. 134, 228 — 230, contrasts the Zealots, who, he says, sought political 
equality and freedom from the Roman yoke, with the Sicarii, whom he calls the 
radical left wing of the revolutionaries, who were adherents of a communism 
taken over from the Essenes, and who sought social equality and a new division 
of property and burnt the city archives to destroy the record debts. Such a view, 
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we may assert, of the Sicarii depends on an unproven identification of Simon bar 
Giora as one of their leaders. 

When the Dead Sea Scrolls were discovered, Klausner (2645) triumphant¬ 
ly proclaimed that he had been vindicated in distinguishing the Sicarii from the 
Zealots; but, inasmuch as neither is mentioned in the Scrolls, the claim is hardly 
borne out. 

Strobel (2646), especially pp. 186—195, terms the Sicarii a strictly reli¬ 
gious and national movement of sectarian character whom he sharply disting¬ 
uishes from the Zealots. He finds in them an antipathy toward the high priests 
similar to that at Qumran, and hence concludes that Hippolytus is perhaps not 
wrong in associating the Essenes and the Sicarii. As we have noted above, how¬ 
ever, there is no evidence in Josephus that the Sicarii were opposed to the high 
priests as such; rather they were opposed to collaborators, among whom the 
high priests were prominent. 

Brandon (2647) attempts to connect the Fourth Philosophy and the Zea¬ 
lots; but, as we have noted above, Josephus does not use the term Zealots as the 
name of a group until his description of the events of 66 C.E., whereas he 
mentions the Fourth Philosophy in connection with the census of Quirinius in 6 
C.E. 

Farmer (2648) finds a contradiction between Josephus’ statement (Ant. 
18. 23) that the new party agreed with the Pharisees in all respects except one, 
and his statement that this philosophy was one with which the Jews were 
previously unacquainted (Ant. 18.9). He conjectures that in an earlier draft of 
the 'Antiquities’ Josephus included only the statement about the sect being one 
with which the Jews were previously unacquainted. This would correspond to 
the statement in the War (2. 118) asserting that the sect had nothing in common 
with the others. In the new draft of the 'Antiquities’ Josephus, he says, inserted 
the passage about the Fourth Philosophy being like the Pharisees. We may reply 
that it is hardly necessary to assume two drafts, since the sect may have been 
new and similar to the Pharisees in all respects except one. The contradiction, 
we may comment, is with Josephus’ statement in the 'War’ that the sect had 
nothing in common with the others; and the explanation here, we may suggest, 
is that in the 'War’ Josephus is focussing on the political aspects, inasmuch as 
in the following section (War 2. 119) Josephus starts a long discussion of the 
philosophical (i.e. religious) aspects of the other sects. 

One of the fiercest polemics in the field of Second Temple studies involved 
Cecil Roth and Solomon Zeitlin. Roth (2649) asserts that the term oocpia- 
xrjg applied by Josephus (War 2. 433) to Menahem (whom Roth identifies with 
the Dead Sea Scrolls’ Teacher of Righteousness) the son of Judah the Galilaean 
(founder of the Fourth Philosophy, Ant. 18.4) means “scholar” or “teacher”. 

Zeitlin (2650) replies that Josephus’ word for teacher is 6i6damkog and 
that the term aocpiOTfjg means an interpreter of the Bible. Inasmuch as Josephus 
(Ant. 18. 23, pace War 2. 118) declares that the Fourth Philosophy agrees with 
the Pharisees in all respects except that it looks to G-d alone for its master, we 
may assume that it agreed in focussing on study of the Torah; and this is what 
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their teaching would involve. Hence there is hardly much difference between 
ooqpioxr )5 and bLbaorakog. 

Roth identifies the Dead Sea Sect with the Fourth Philosophy, but 
Zeitlin rightly objects that if they were, in fact, identical, Josephus could hardly 
have said that they agree in all other respects with the Pharisees except in their 
refusal to accept any sovereignty except G-d’s, inasmuch as the Sectaries had a 
solar calendar, which differed from that of the Pharisees. To judge from the 
Talmud, some of the bitterest disputes of the period raged with regard to the 
calendar; and it is hard to believe that Josephus would have passed over such a 
difference in silence. One must admit, however, that elsewhere (War 2. 118) Jo¬ 
sephus declares that the Fourth Philosophy has nothing in common with the 
others. Moreover, in differentiating the Pharisees from the Sadducees, he makes 
no mention of their differences with respect to the calendar. 

Roth (2651) confuses the Zealots and the Sicarii, whereas, says Zeitlin 
(2652), the Sicarii continued even after the destruction of Jerusalem, while the 
Zealots disappeared with the fall of the Temple; moreover, the Sicarii had a 
philosophy while the Zealots had none. We may comment that aside from their 
refusal to accept any human sovereignty the Sicarii had no philosophy. 

Roth (2653) asserts that the Zealots and the Sicarii were two wings of the 
same party and that Zeitlin is incorrect in claiming that Josephus uses the term 
'Zealots’ for the first time in War 2. 651, since it occurs previously in War 2. 444 
and 564. Zeitlin (2654), as we have noted above, defends his assertion by 
noting that the Latin translation renders ^riktoxtig in War 2. 444 by studiosos and 
in War 2. 564 by affectantem, whereas elsewhere it transliterates the Greek 
word. We may comment that all that this shows is that the Latin translator 
agrees with Zeitlin; but since that translator lived several centuries after Jo¬ 
sephus it hardly proves that this was Josephus’ intention. 

Roth (2655) denies that he regards the Sicarii as identical with the Zealots 
but insists merely that they were the extreme wing of the Zealots. He con¬ 
jectures that the original devotees of the Fourth Philosophy were recruited from 
those (Ant. 15. 369) who refused to swear allegiance to Herod on his accession 
to the throne. We may reply that Josephus (Ant. 18. 4 ff.) specifically dates the 
beginning of the Fourth Philosophy from the census of Quirinius in 6 C.E., many 
years later. Roth says that it was natural enough for Josephus, writing for a 
Gentile audience, not to mention such minutiae as the difference between the 
Zealots and the Pharisees in their calendar; but we may reply that this was 
hardly trivial. 

The fact that Yadin found at Masada the same heretical solar calendar 
which had been found at Qumran led Roth (2656)(2657)(2658) in jubilation to 
conclude that both groups were the same, namely, Zealots (i.e. actually Sicarii); 
but Yadin and most other scholars who identify the Dead Sea Sect as Essenes or 
as a group of similar type and who thus might be tempted to cite this as support 
for the hypothesis of Klausner (2659), made before the discovery of the Dead 
Sea Scrolls, identifying the Sicarii as activist Essenes, explain the coincidence 
by suggesting that some members of the Dead Sea community may have taken 
refuge at Masada, just as we hear that John the Essene was one of the com- 
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manders in the war, even though the Essenes are generally thought to have been 
pacifistic. As we have noted above, there is actually no evidence that the Essenes 
would not, in fact, fight in self-defense; and the merciless torture inflicted on 
them by the Romans indicates that they were suspected of revolutionary asso¬ 
ciations. 

Hengel (2660) says that the Fourth Philosophy movement led by Judas 
the Galilaean was primarily determined by religious factors and was messianic in 
nature. Zeitlin (2661), in his review-article, criticizes him for identifying the 
Dead Sea Sect with the Zealots and for failing to differentiate the Sicarii and the 
Zealots, a distinction which Zeitlin (2662) emphasizes elsewhere as well. 
Hengel says that the Zealots regarded the war against the Romans as a holy 
war, but Zeitlin says that the Romans did not suppress the Judaean religion 
and that the war was merely national in nature. We may reply by stating that this is 
precisely the distinguishing factor of the revolutionaries, that they regarded 
nationalism as itself a central article of religious faith. Zeitlin insists on 
differentiating between the Zealots, who, he says, had no ideology and hence 
had no raison d’etre for continuing after the conquest of Judaea by the Romans, 
and the Sicarii, who had an ideology, namely their refusal to accept the lordship 
of man over man. This, we may comment, depends upon identifying the Sicarii 
with the Fourth Philosophy, which Josephus nowhere explicity asserts. 

Betz (2663), pp. 278—279, says that the Sicarii were united by an oath and 
were a volunteer group within the Zealot movement, but there is no evidence of 
this. 

Baumbach (2664) contrasts the Sicarii, who, he says, arose in Galilee and 
sought to purify the land by circumcising or excluding the Hellenists, and the 
Zealots, who were founded by Saddok the Pharisee (hence their Zadokite 
attachment) and were devoted to the Temple worship, though he states that the 
Qumran sect, which he identifies with the Essenes, reflects the Messianic ex¬ 
pectations of both the Sicarii and the Zealots. He reads War 2. 433 — 443 as an 
account of the conflict between the Sicarii led by Menahem dressed in royal 
robes (hence with Messianic pretensions) and the Zealots led by Eleazar. He 
(2665) regards as unhistorical the statement (Ant. 18. 23) that the Fourth Philos¬ 
ophy were like the Pharisees in all respects except their nationalism, since Jo¬ 
sephus sought to show that the Pharisees determined Judaism after 70 and hence 
related everything to them. 

Baumbach (2666) (2667) regards the idea of freedom espoused by the Si¬ 
carii as apocalyptic, in contrast to that of the Maccabees. He views Simon bar 
Giora and John of Gischala as leaders of the Sicarii but refuses to accept the 
Fourth Philosophy as a unitary movement and considers Josephus’ reference to 
two founders of the Fourth Philosophy as reflecting a real division of the 
revolutionaries into two distinct groups. Baumbach’s reconstruction, we may 
reply, is largely hypothetical, depending on an identification of one wing of the 
Fourth Philosophy with the Sicarii and of Saddok the Pharisee, one of the 
founders of the Fourth Philosophy, with the Zadokites, of Menahem with the 
Sicarii, and of Eleazar with the Zealots. As to the apocalyptic nature of the 
Sicarii, he does not make a systematic survey of apocalyptic literature to 
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examine their view of freedom, but merely cites a few illustrative passages. We 
may comment that in War 2. 254, shortly after mentioning the appointment of 
Felix as procurator of Judaea in 52 C.E., Josephus says that after he had cleared 
the country of brigands (kr|axaC) another type of brigand was springing up (ejt- 
ecpuexo), the so-called Sicarii (ol mkoupevot oiicdQioi): hence the Sicarii are not 
identical with the Fourth Philosophy, which arose in 6 C.E. 

Brandon (2668) identifies the Zealots, the Sicarii, and the Fourth Phi¬ 
losophy and argues that the reason why Josephus in the 'Antiquities’ did not 
give the sect (the Fourth Philosophy) founded by Judas the Galilaean a name is 
that he did not wish to divulge to his Gentile readers the name by which the 
followers of Judas were known to their fellow-Jews, namely Zealots. In reply, 
we may ask why Josephus in the 'War’ should have mentioned the Zealots by 
name and should have listed them specifically among the five revolutionary 
parties (War 7. 259—274), whereas he avoided mentioning them in the, 'Antiq¬ 
uities’. The answer, we may suggest, is that the Zealots are the last of the 
revolutionary parties described in War 7. 259—274 and did not apparently arise 
until the outbreak of the war against Rome, whereas the Sicarii, as Josephus 
clearly says (War 7. 262), were the first of the revolutionary parties to come into 
being. 

Driver (2669) says that the Sicarii and the Zealots were so closely inter¬ 
connected that their eventual identification can hardly be doubted. At the begin¬ 
ning, he asserts, the Zealots were a more conciliatory group, which had some 
respect for law, whereas the Sicarii were a more extreme wing of the Zealots. 
Driver identifies Menahem with the Teacher of Righteousness and argues that 
Josephus would not give him the priestly title because he disapproved of him. 
We may reply that Josephus does give the priestly title to a number of priests of 
whom he disapproves. Driver notes that Menahem’s followers are variously 
called Zealots (War 2. 444) or brigands (kpoTpiKoC oxtcpoug, Life 21) and that 
the Sicarii are termed 'brigands’ (kijaxaiv, War 2. 254). We may comment that the 
term 'zealots’ in War 2. 444 does not seem to refer to the Zealots but to fanatics 
in general, and that the term brigands (kpoxat) is used for the revolutionaries in 
general, as well as for robbers. 

Hoenig (2670), pp. 248—252, refutes Driver, differentiating between the 
Zealots and the Sicarii in time, origin, and philosophy. Driver had asked why 
the Dead Sea Scrolls say nothing about the Zealots and Masada and had answer¬ 
ed that the writers preferred their original name and did not want to say 
anything about the disaster. Hoenig’s explanation for the silence is that the 
texts do not deal with the war of 65(66) —70. We may comment that aside from 
the objections to the argumentum ex silentio, we may explain the silence 
by postulating that these documents were written before the episode at 
Masada in 74; moreover, the documents do not mention the group by any 
name. 

Zeitlin (2671) stresses the differences between the Sicarii and the Zealots, 
arguing that the Sicarii were opposed to any government in Judaea and that they 
thus regarded the Zealots as traitors in that they had accepted a mortal as head 
of the state; but, we may comment, Josephus, who stresses the in-fighting 
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among the revolutionaries, ascribes no such assertion to the Sicarii. Zeitlin says 
that Josephus was the first to use the term Sicarii, since he was prejudiced 
against them; but we may reply that the fact that the term is a Latin one, where¬ 
as Josephus’ language is Greek, indicates that Josephus probably adopted it from 
the Romans, who, as Applebaum (2672) correctly remarks, used the term as a 
regular word for murderers, as in the lex Cornelia de sicariis et veneficis, and 
thus may have applied it to the Jewish insurgents. 

Hoenig (2673), following Zeitlin, similarly distinguishes between the 
Zealots and the Sicarii and says that the Sicarii, unlike the Zealots, had an 
ideology and did not battle the Romans but merely undertook piratical invasions. 

The Sicarii, says Zeitlin (2674), cannot be considered devout Jews, for 
they were guilty of the crimes of murder and plunder, but, we may recall, many 
of the Jewish terrorists in the last years of the British mandate of Palestine were 
Orthodox Jews who similarly believed that they were doing G-d’s work. To 
Zeitlin (2674), however, the Sicarii were dilettantes and publicity-seekers. 

If history is any guide, we may assume that the terrorist groups, while 
sharing a common enemy, were sharply divided in leadership and tactics. 
Indeed, the latest contribution to the subject, a comprehensive survey by Stern 
(2675), notes three major differences between the Zealots and the Sicarii: 1) the 
Sicarii were derived from Galilee, while the Zealots were directed by a group of 
priests in Jerusalem, centered their attention on the Temple, and were a Jerusalem 
priestly party, as Smith (2676) and others have noted; 2) the Sicarii continued 
their loyalty to the dynasty of Judas the Galilaean, whereas the Zealots had no 
such tradition; 3) the Sicarii saw their eschatological (perhaps Messianic) hopes 
fulfilled in particular leaders, whereas the Zealots had no single leader whom 
they viewed thus. 

We may suggest that the fact that the name 'Sicarii’ is Latin while the name 
'Zealots’ is Greek in origin suggests that these are names given to groups by their 
opponents. Stern (2675) astutely notes that the assumption of some kind of 
connection among the Fourth Philosophy, the Sicarii, and the Zealots will explain 
the importance which Josephus attaches to the first, since he places the chief 
onus for the troubles which befell the Jewish people on them (Ant. 18. 9—10), 
whereas the Sicarii were important only at the beginning of the revolt and in the 
isolated episode at Masada and were not responsible for the key decision to 
interrupt the daily sacrifice for the welfare of the Emperor. Josephus, moreover, 
singles out Saddok the Pharisee (Ant. 18. 4) as one of the two chief leaders of the 
Fourth Philosophy; his name suggests distinct priestly associations; and this 
would be another point of contact with the Zealots, whose leaders were 
apparently priests. Perhaps, despite Smith (2676), we may suggest that the 
strange term 'Fourth Philosophy’ was used by Josephus precisely because he 
sought in the 'Antiquities’ an expression that would serve to include all the 
terrorist organizations; hence the term is not found in his detailed listing in the 
'War’ (7. 259—274) of the five individual groups. 

Wegenast (2677) differentiates among ^paTOu, Sicarii, and Zealots. He 
asserts that in the rabbinic passages the term Sicarii refers only to assassins of 
individuals but never to the name of a party. He disagrees with Zeitlin’s 
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distinction between the Sicarii and the Zealots on the basis of nationalism vs. 
religion, since at this time it is difficult to separate the two factors. He says that 
the identity of the Fourth Philosophy and the Sicarii is quite possible, but he 
rightly disagrees with Zeitlin’s view that the Sicarii and the Zealots hated each 
other. We may comment that the almost universal attempt on the part of 
scholars to equate the Fourth Philosophy and the Sicarii rests on the statement 
that the leader of the Sicarii at Masada was Eleazar (War 7. 253), who was a 
relative of the Judas (Ant. 18. 4, 23) who was one of the founders of the Fourth 
Philosophy. But descent, we may suggest, does not necessarily prove adherence 
to the very same revolutionary group. Moreover, Menahem was the son of 
Judas (War 2. 433), and he was a leader of the Zealots, according to those who 
so interpret xobg £r)A.arcac; in War 2. 444. We may note that in the War (2. 118) 
Josephus says that Judas founded a distinct sect (atpeoetog) but does'not give it 
the name Fourth Philosophy, which, he says (Ant. 18. 4), this Judas founded. 
When he enumerates the five revolutionary groups in War 7. 259—274, he does 
not include Judas’ sect, and we may indicate that the term Fourth Philosophy is 
the invention of Josephus or of others for the 'umbrella’ group to include all the 
revolutionary groups. In view of the fact that Josephus (Ant. 18. 23) states that 
the Fourth Philosophy agrees with the Pharisees in all respects except that they 
accept G-d alone as their Master, and in view of the fact that one of their 
founders was Saddok the Pharisee (Ant. 18. 4), it seems more likely that the 
group should be regarded as activist Pharisees. 

Simon and Benoit (2678), pp. 213—216, regard the Zealots and Sicarii as 
synonymous terms. 

Allegro (2679) connects the name Sicarii with the saqrdtiyun, the sacred 
mushroom of the modern Persians, with the name Iscariot in the New Testa¬ 
ment, with the name Dioskouroi of classical mythology, and with the Sumerian 
root Ush-gu-ri, “knobbed bolt”, “phallus”, which gave the name to the 
fungus. Hence, according to Allegro, both the Zealots and the Sicarii have 
names derived from the w*ords for sacred mushrooms. 

Kingdon (2680) asserts, in opposition to Foakes-Jackson and Lake 
(2681), p. 423, that Josephus, in fact, uses the term Zealots of the Jewish rebels in 
Jerusalem before John of Gischala came there, and that after that he applies the 
term to the rival party led by priests who seized the innermost buildings of the 
Temple. 

Applebaum (2672) finds it difficult to see a connection between the Zealots 
and the Sicarii because the former were daggermen and transvestites (War 4. 
560—563), whereas the Sicarii at Masada, at least, led an orderly family life; but 
we may comment that Josephus’ account is clearly prejudiced, and that in any 
case people can be ruthless to others while they are gentle to their own family 
and adherents. 

Brandon (2682), comparing the two accounts of the origins of the Fourth 
Philosophy in War 2. 118 and Antiquities 18. 1 — 10, says that the latter is less 
objective. He says that Josephus indiscriminately used the term Sicarii for the 
Zealots, purposely employing an opprobrious term. 
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Nikiprowetzky (2683) (2684) concludes that the Zealots included many 
analogous but distinct groups and that Josephus’ terminology and, in particular, 
his distinctions in War 7. 259—274 are inaccurate. We may, however, ask why, 
if, as Nikiprowetzky says, the name Zealots is one which the Zealots gave 
themselves, whereas the name Sicarii is one which the Romans gave them, Jo¬ 
sephus specifically differentiates between the two groups in his enumeration of 
the five revolutionary parties (War 7. 262—274). Smith (2676), in a pungently 
worded article, rightly replies that it is easier to sacrifice Nikiprowetzky’s thesis 
than Josephus’ statements. Nikiprowetzky (2685) replies to Smith’s statement 
that the most important text for understanding the origin of the Zealots 
is War 4. 129—161 by insisting that a close reading of the passage leads to 
the conclusion that the Jewish refugees who penetrated to Jerusalem were not 
qualified to be Zealots, and that Josephus writes only X^oxaC (4. 138) and 
< *QX L ^Tl OTa ’' (4- 135). He objects to Smith’s statement that the attack of the 
revolutionaries upon the aristocrats of Jerusalem is proof of their peasant origin, 
since, as he correctly notes, poverty is an ancient Jewish ideal. The weakest of 
Smith’s theories, he remarks, is to speak of the Zealots in Jerusalem as zealous 
individuals. As to the election of the high priest Phanni ben Samuel (War 4. 
156—157), it is very doubtful that it was the work of the Judaean peasants. 
Finally, he insists, interchange of the names Zealots and Sicarii in 'Avoth de- 
Rabbi Nathan’ (version A, chapter 6, sub finem ; version B, chapter 7, ed. 
Schechter, p. 20) deserves more attention than Smith gives to it; but, as we 
have noted, 'Avoth de-Rabbi Nathan’ refers solely to the war against the 
Romans and not to the previous existence of the group and, secondly, does not 
necessarily refer to an organized group. Nikiprowetzky objects to Smith’s 
statement that the Sicarii had no popular following, and we may comment that 
Nikiprowetzky may well be right, since Josephus was clearly prejudiced against 
the Sicarii. 

Maier (2686), pp. 63—65, distinguishes between the Zealots, whom he 
regards as more political, and the Sicarii, whom he regards as more social. 

Hoenig (2670) argues, against Driver (2669), that Josephus differentiates 
between the Zealots and Sicarii in tone, origin, and philosophy. As to 
Hippolytus’ statement that the Essenes are denominated Zealots by some for 
threatening to slay someone if he refuses circumcision, and are termed Sicarii by 
others, Hoenig rightly replies that this represents two different opinions which 
he does not equate; the very fact, we may add, that there is a dispute on this 
issue supports the view that the names were not equivalent even as late as the 
third century, when the two groups had long since disappeared and when the 
distinction might have been expected to be blurred. 

Malinowski (2687) insists that, contrary to the common assumption 
identifying the Fourth Philosophy with either the Sicarii or the Zealots or both, 
Josephus nowhere connects Judas of Galilee, the founder of the Fourth Philosophy, 
with the Zealots or the Sicarii. 

Zeitlin (2688), noting that in Acts 21.38 the Roman tribune in Jerusalem 
asks Paul whether he is not the Egyptian who had recently stirred up a revolt 
and led four thousand Sicarii (oLKagCcov) out into the wilderness, remarks that 
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the term in Acts must have been taken over from Josephus since it is not used 
in Greek literature before Josephus. We may remark that it is the Roman 
tribune who uses the word, presumably because it is a Latin word; moreover, 
the term Sicarii is found in the lex Cornelia de sicariis, which goes back to the 
time of Sulla at the beginning of the first century B.C.E. 

Black (2689), who identifies the Fourth Philosophy, the Sicarii, and the 
Zealots, comments on Josephus’ strange silence about the outcome of Judas’ 
rebellion. 

Hengel (2690) emphasizes the close connection of religion and politics in 
the revolutionary parties. He stresses the common goals of the five revolutionary 
groups enumerated by Josephus (War 7. 262—274) and says that they differed 
less in ideology than in leadership. 

Zeitlin (2690a) presents a critique of a number of books on the Dead 
Sea Scrolls, including that by Roth (2658), who, he says, shows his unfamiliar¬ 
ity with Josephus by grouping the Sicarii, the Zealots, and the followers of John 
of Gischala. We may respond by saying that the very fact that Josephus speaks 
of the Fourth Philosophy (Ant. 18. 23), a term that he does not use at all in the 
'War’, even when he enumerates the five groups of revolutionaries (War 7. 262 — 
274), is an indication that it is an inclusive term to cover all the revolutionaries. 

Rhoads (2690b) says that in all probability there was not a sect called the 
Zealots during the early first century, and that the Zealots arose in Jerusalem in 
68 — 70. He suggests that the idea that Judas founded the Fourth Philosophy in 6 is 
probably an historical anachronism on the part of Josephus, since Josephus 
records no revolutionary events between 6 and 48, and that when he does men¬ 
tion revolutionary activity in the 50’s and 60’s he gives no evidence of the 
presence of a sect. This, we may reply, is the argumentum ex silentio, which is 
dangerous: Josephus’ omission may be due to the ineffectiveness of the group in 
its early years. 

Giblet (2690c) postulates that the Fourth Philosophy was influenced by 
Greek and Roman views concerning political freedom and that it was not an off¬ 
shoot of Jewish apocalyptic groups. He stresses that the Zealots were pious 
Jews, faithful to the Temple, who were only remotely a political movement. We 
may comment that Josephus says nothing about Greek or Roman influence 
upon the Fourth Philosophy, though one may argue that perhaps he suppressed 
this because of his hatred for the revolutionary groups. It seems, however, un¬ 
likely that a group that was so nationalistic and so anti-Roman would have been 
influenced by Roman views. As to the Zealots, without doubting their piety, we 
must express amazement at a view that sees their political attitudes as secondary; 
it is precisely their insistence on political liberty that led them to their bold up¬ 
rising against the Romans. 

Rajak (2690d) objects to the attempt of Smallwood to account for the 
Judaean troubles of 6—66 by stressing the antagonism of a belligerent nationalist 
party to Roman taxation. She asks why, if this were so, the Persian, Ptolemaic, 
and even, for a time, the Seleucid rulers had apparently been acceptable. We 
may, however, reply that what is acceptable to one generation may not be 
acceptable to another. In particular, we may note that the history of the high 
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priesthood and of Antiochus Epiphanes awakened feelings that had previously 
been dormant. Rajak further criticizes Smallwood for failing to investigate the 
internal developments within Judaism which led to the rise of the Fourth Phi¬ 
losophy and of the Zealots. 

Grelot (2690e) comments on the brigands Judas the son of Ezechias (Ant. 
17. 271 —272) and Judas of Galilee and his clan (War 2. 118 and Ant. 18. 4—5, 23). 

Horsley (2690f) suggests that we take seriously what Josephus says about 
bandits and that, contrary to Hengel’s (2690) declaration, we can discern some 
significant things concerning the Jewish popular resistance to the Romans from 
Josephus’ brief comments regarding brigands. He notes that Josephus treats the 
Sicarii as 'bandits’ only in a qualified sense, whereas he presents the Zealots as 
a coalition of actual bandit groups and leaders. Horsley emphasizes the close 
relationship between the brigands and the people and stresses the link between 
the bandits and the peasant revolt, noting the apocalyptic millenarian orientation 
of the bandits. 

Horsley (2690 g) insists that the Zealots, the Sicarii, and the kTjOTCU re¬ 
present three separate movements. Citing frequent parallels from modern anti¬ 
colonial movements, especially in Algeria and Vietnam, he concludes that the 
Sicarii can best be understood as ancient Jewish 'terrorists’. Their tactics, to 
judge from Josephus, consisted of, first, selective symbolic assassinations; 
second, more general assassinations, along with destruction or plundering of the 
property of the wealthy and the powerful; and third, kidnapping. Horsley is 
forced to admit that Josephus, despite, we may add, his obvious prejudice 
against them, does not mention the Sicarii as committing other common acts 
of terrorist groups, such as sniping and sabotage against the army or indis¬ 
criminate attacks in public places. The Sicarii were not simply a spontaneous 
expression of the passion for liberty; they planned deliberately for freedom from 
Roman rule. Like other terrorist groups, the Sicarii did not command a very 
extensive following at the outbreak of the war. We may comment that this is 
what Josephus, who is out to discredit them, says. It is hard to believe that they 
could have had such initial success against the Romans unless they had very 
considerable popular support. 

Gowan (2690h), pp. 201—209, discusses the relationship of the Zealots and 
the Sicarii. 

Stern (2690i) insists that, despite Josephus’ partiality, it is possible to 
sketch the basic ideologies and activities of the various revolutionary groups 
both before and during the revolt. 


22.38: The Galilaeans 

(2691) Saul Lieberman: Light on the Cave Scrolls from Rabbinic Sources. In: Proceedings 
of the American Academy for Jewish Research 20, 1951, pp. 395—404. 

(2692) Martin Hengel: Die Zeloten. Leiden 1961. 

(2693) Bo Reicke: Neutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte. Die biblische Welt 500 v. —100 n. Chr. 
(Sammlung Topelmann, Reihe 2, Bd. 2). Berlin 1965. Trans, into English by David 
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E. Green: The New Testament Era. The World of the Bible from 500 B.C. to A.D. 
100. Philadelphia 1968. 

(2694) Harold W. Hoehner: Herod Antipas. Cambridge 1972. 

(2695) Francis X. Malinowski: Galilean Judaism in the Writings of Flavius Josephus. 

Diss., Duke University, Durham, North Carolina 1973. 

(2696) Geza Vermes: Jesus the Jew: A Historian’s Reading of the Gospels. London 1973. 
(2697) Solomon Zeitlin: Who Were the Galileans? New Light on Josephus’ Activities in 
Galilee. In: Jewish Quarterly Review 64, 1973 — 74, pp. 189—203. 

(2698) Francis Loftus: A Note on ouviaypa twv Takikaicuv. B.J. IV 558. In: Jewish 
Quarterly Review 65, 1974 — 75, pp. 182 — 183. 

(2698a) Francis Loftus: The Anti-Roman Revolts of the Jews and the Galileans. In: Jewish 
Quarterly Review 68, 1977-78, pp. 78-98. 

(2699) Shaye J. D. Cohen: Josephus in Galilee and Rome: His Vita and Development as a 
Historian. Diss., Columbia University, New York 1975. Publ.: Leiden 1979. 

Lieberman (2691), p. 402, speaks of the Galilaeans as a group which, he 
says, Josephus (Ant. 18. 23) explicitly states generally followed the doctrines of 
the Pharisees but which, as extreme fanatics, were accounted heretical by the rabbis. 
We may note that Josephus here speaks of Judas the Galilaean as a founder of the 
Fourth Philosophy but does not speak of the Galilaeans. Moreover, there is no 
indication that the rabbis regarded extreme fanaticism as such as a heresy; in any 
case, there is no record of their regarding the Galilaeans as heretics. 

Hengel (2692) mentions the 'Galilaeans’ as one of the revolutionary 
groups and cites a cryptic reference to 'Galilaeans’ in Bar-Kochba’s correspond¬ 
ence found at Murabba'at. The simple explanation of this latter citation, we may 
respond, is that it refers to people from the geographical region of Galilee. 

Reicke (2693), pp. 117—118, 137, in a generally conservative, popular 
account, views the term Galilaean as roughly equivalent to anarchist, but he 
hastens to add that at least as many revolts were caused by people outside Galilee. 

Hoehner (2694) seeks to clear the Galilaeans, including, implicitly, Jesus, 
from the charge of being trouble-makers. 

Malinowski (2695), perceiving that the Galilaeans showed deep concern 
for Jewish law and looked to Jerusalem as their religious center, notes that they 
provided more than a few outstanding leaders of the revolution. Yet he avoids 
identifying any revolutionary group as 'Galilaeans’, correctly remarking, in fact, 
that the revolutionary Fourth Philosophy movement launched by Judas of 
Galilee never found universal support in Galilee itself and that members of his 
family went to Jerusalem whenever they needed support. Similarly, neither the 
Zealots nor the Sicarii are mentioned by Josephus as being present in Galilee. 

Vermes (2696), without, to be sure, going so far as to suggest that Jesus 
was a Galilaean revolutionary, does, nevertheless, conclude that Jesus became a 
political suspect in the eyes of the rulers of Jerusalem because he was a Galilaean. 
We may remark, however, that Vermes offers little hard evidence to support 
this theory. 

Zeitlin (2697) agrees that the Galilaeans in the 'Life’ are not a geographical 
but a revolutionary group and cites as evidence Life 381, which tells how 
Tiberias narrowly escaped being sacked by the Galilaeans. He says that the 
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counterparts in Jerusalem of the Galilaeans were the Sicarii. Since Tiberias was in 
Galilee, the name Galilaeans cannot be a geographical name, he says. We may 
comment that inasmuch as Josephus (Ant. 18. 37) says that the new settlers of 
Tiberias were a promiscuous rabble, “no small contingent being Galilaean”, the 
term as applied to Tiberias refers to the Jews from the region of Galilee; 
certainly it would make no sense for Herod the Tetrach to settle revolutionaries 
in his newly established city. Again, Josephus (Against Apion 1. 48) recalls with 
pride that he was “in command of those whom we call Galilaeans”, so long as 
resistance was possible. Josephus would hardly speak of his being in command 
of a revolutionary group. Moreover, we may ask, if the Galilaeans constituted a 
revolutionary group, why is there no mention of them outside of Galilee, and 
why are they not in the list of revolutionary groups in War 7. 259—274? Finally, 
in Life 381, Joseph speaks not of the Galilaeans but of Galilaeans: hence the 
reference is not to a party but to individuals from Galilee. 

Loftus (2698) insists that the expression owTaYH-a xcbv rakiAaCtov in Jo¬ 
sephus (War 4. 558) does not indicate a geographical location or describe an 
organized influx of refugees from Galilee into Jerusalem but rather, as Zeitlin 
(2697) has suggested, refers to a particular rebel group, namely the followers of 
John of Gischala. We may comment that the context, with the phrase rav toij- 
xoig, shows that the Galilaean contingent was part of the Zealots. The evidence 
cited by Loftus is all inferential: John of Gischala is never designated a Gali¬ 
laean, as Loftus himself admits. Moreover, in the list of the five revolutionary 
groups (War 7. 262—274), three of the groups have generic names, but John of 
Gischala’s followers are not identified as the Galilaeans (which would make 
them parallel with the Idumaeans, for example). 

Loftus (2697a) (2698a) presents an interesting theory that the Galilaeans 
were favorably inclined toward the Hasmoneans because it was the latter who had 
brought them back into the Jewish state. He remarks that the most important 
trait in the Galilaean character which stemmed from the Maccabees was their 
readiness to commit suicide rather than to submit to Roman rule. He postulates 
that Ezekias the Galilaean (War 1.204, Ant. 14. 159) was an aristocratic leader of a 
Hasmonean force in 47 B.C.E. (there is, however, we may note, no proof that he 
was a Hasmonean), and thus we have an historical link between the Hasmoneans 
and the Zealots; but, if so, we may ask, why does Josephus say that the Fourth Phi¬ 
losophy started with Judas of Galilee? Such a theory will explain the Galilaeans’ 
support for Antigonus the Hasmonean in 40—37 B.C.E. Loftus identifies the 
old man who in 38 B.C.E. (War 1. 312 — 313, Ant. 14. 429 — 430) killed his 
family and himself, “thus submitting to death rather than to slavery”, as 
presenting the teaching of Judas of Galilee; but, we may remark, the view is a 
commonplace, and there is no proof of any connection with Judas. Loftus’ 
theory seeks to explain why Josephus was chosen commander in Galilee, namely, 
to guarantee local popular support. We may, however, comment that Josephus 
opposed the war and had much opposition in Galilee, especially from John of 
Gischala. Loftus interprets Menahem’s appearance in the Temple in royal robes 
as an indication that the family of Ezekias regarded themselves as heirs to the 
Hasmonean throne. We may, however, suggest that such an appearance prob- 
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ably was an indication that Menahem was proclaiming himself the Messiah, 
though Josephus suppresses this fact. 

Cohen (2699) agrees in disputing Zeitlin’s thesis. 


22.39: The M]oxaf 

(2700) Shaye J. D. Cohen: Josephus in Galilee and Rome: His Vita and Development as a 
Historian. Diss., Columbia University, New York 1975. Publ.: Leiden 1979. 

Cohen (2700) stresses that not all the Ljjoxaf, “brigands”, were revolu¬ 
tionaries, that some were merely routine highway robbers. He concludes that in 
the Galilaean narrative of both the "War’ and the 'Life’ ^ijoxaC usually refers to 
brigands rather than to revolutionaries, but that the context of every occurrence 
must be investigated. 


22.40: Individual Revolutionary Leaders: Judas of Galilee, John of Gischala, 
Simon bar Giora, Menahem 

(2701) Joseph Spencer Kennard, Jr.: Judas of Galilee and His Clan. In: Jewish Quarterly 
Review 36, 1945—46, pp. 281—286. 

(2702) Emil Schurer: Geschichte des jiidischen Volkes im Zeitalter Jesu Christi. 2 vols. 
3rd—4th ed., Leipzig 1901-9. 

(2703) Joseph Klausner: John of Gischala and Simon bar Giora (in Hebrew). In: Institute 
of Jewish Studies of the Hebrew University, Jerusalem, ed., Studies in Memory of 
Asher Gulak and Shmuel Klein. Jerusalem 1942. Pp. 153 — 170. Rpt. in his When a 
Nation Fights for Its Freedom. Tel-Aviv 1936. Pp. 295—330. Trans, into French by 
Samuel Nissenbaum: Quand une nation lutte pour sa liberte; essais d’histoire juive. 
Le Caire 1940. 

(2704) William L. Lane: Times of Refreshment: A Study of Eschatological Periodization in 
Judaism and Christianity. Diss., Th. D.,Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 1962. 
(2705) Otto Michel: Simon bar Giora. In: Fourth World Congress of Jewish Studies. Vol. 
1. Jerusalem 1967. Pp. 77—80. (Abstract in: Abstracts of Papers. Ancient Jewish 
History. The Hebrew University, Jerusalem, 25 July—1 Aug. 1965. Pp. 17—18). Rpt. 
in: Studien zu Josephus: Simon bar Giora. In: New Testament Studies 14, 1968, pp. 
402-408. 

(2705a) Henry E. Del Medico: L’Enigme des manuscits de la Mer Morte. Paris 1957. Trans. 

into English by H. Garner: The Riddle of the Scrolls. London 1958. 

(2705b) Cecil Roth: The Historical Background of the Dead Sea Scrolls. Oxford 1958. 

Trans, into Hebrew by Daniel Sher. Tel-Aviv 1958. 

(2705c) Harold H. Rowley: The Teacher of Righteousness and the Dead Sea Scrolls. In: 

Bulletin of the John Rylands Library 40, 1957—58, pp. 114 — 146. 

(2705d) Menahem Stern: The Directions in the Groups of the Fighters for Freedom at the 
End of the Days of the Second Temple (in Hebrew). In: Ha-Ishiyut vedorah: Ha- 
hevrah ha-historit ha-yisraelit. Jerusalem 1963. Pp. 70 — 78. 

(2705e) Yitzhak Baer: Jerusalem in the Times of the Great Revolt. Based on the Source 
Criticism of Josephus and Talmudic-Midrashic Legends of the Temple’s Destruction 
(in Hebrew). In: Zion 36, 1971, pp. 127—190. 

(2705ea) Henry St. John Thackeray: Josephus the Man and the Historian. New York 1929; 
rpt. 1967. 
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(2705f) Donald E. Gowan: Bridge between the Testaments: A Reappraisal of Judaism from 
the Exile to the Birth of Christianity (Pittsburgh Theological Monograph Series, 14). 
Pittsburgh 1976. 

(2705g) Menahem Stern: Sicarii and Zealots. In: Michael Avi-Yonah and Zvi Baras, edd., 
Society and Religion in the Second Temple Period (The World History of the Jewish 
People, 1. 8). Jerusalem 1977. Pp. 263 — 301, 374—377. 

Kennard (2701) supports Schurer’s (2702) identification of Judas, the 
brigand chief who was subdued by Herod (War 2. 56, Ant. 17. 271) in 4 B.C.E. 
with the Judas who in 6 C.E. raised a rebellion against the Romans on the 
occasion of the census of Quirinius (War 2. 118, Ant. 18.4—10, 23—25). We 
may reply that there are no less than fifteen men in the pages of Josephus bear¬ 
ing the name of Judas. Moreover, Josephus usually mentions a person’s back¬ 
ground or gives a cross-reference when introducing someone whom he has 
mentioned previously, whereas in War 2. 118 he speaks of a certain man (tig 
dvfjp), implying, though admittedly not proving, that he has not been mention¬ 
ed before. Similarly, two of the three major manuscripts in Antiquities 18. 4 
read tig dvfjp. Finally, the brigand chief is referred to as Judas the son of Eze- 
kias, whereas the other is called simply Judas a Gaulanite (Ant. 18. 4) or Judas a 
Galilaean (War 2. 118). 

Klausner (2703), asking why Titus put Simon bar Giora and not John of 
Gischala to death, answers that this was because Simon chose new paths, whereas 
John was an ordinary rebel. The Romans, we may respond, were not so much 
interested in the novelty of a leader’s ideas as in his effectiveness and power. 
Simon’s army of about 15,000 was considerably larger than that of the other 
leaders and it was the best organized and disciplined: it was presumably on 
this basis that he was deemed the greater leader and hence put to death. As to 
the name Bar Giora, which means “son of a proselyte”, Klausner disputes 
Simon’s proselyte origins and sees in the name a derogatory appellation; but if 
so, we may ask, why did he alone bear this appellation? Moreover, in view of 
the generally positive attitude toward proselytes in this period, at least officially, 
as noted above, it would hardly be derogatory to term someone 'son of a 
proselyte’. 

Lane (2704), pp. 283—300, noting that according to Josephus (War 4. 575) 
the people within Jerusalem acclaimed Simon as savior (ocdttJq) and protector 
(KribEpcov), says that the movement that he led was messianic. We may com¬ 
ment that the fact that (War 7. 29) when Bar Giora was captured he was dressed in 
a white tunic covered over with a purple mantle and that he arose out of the 
ground, according to Josephus (ibid.), at the very spot where the Temple for¬ 
merly stood, reinforces the Messianic picture. 

Michel (2705) notes that though the picture of Bar Giora in Josephus is 
generally negative, we get clues to Simon’s real personality and the differences 
between him and other revolutionary figures in War 4. 538 — 544, 5. 527—533, 
and 7. 26-36. 

Del Medico (2705a) and Roth (2705b) argue that the Teacher of Right¬ 
eousness is not Menahem (cf. War 2. 433ff.); but Rowley (2705c) argues against 
this hypothesis. 
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Stern (2705d) presents a survey of the leaders of the Great War against the 
Romans, especially John of Gischala, Menahem, and Simon bar Giora. He notes 
the similarities with the leaders who arose after the death of Herod and comments 
on the sources of the strength of the various movements. 

Baer (2705e) rejects Thackeray’s (2705ea) view (p. 119) that Josephus’ 
portrait of John of Gischala is based on that of Sallust’s Catiline and argues that 
his prototype was the Athenian Cleon as portrayed by Thucydides and Aristo¬ 
phanes. 

Gowan (2705f) concludes that it is doubtful that Judas should be called the 
founder of the Sicarii or of the Zealots, since those groups are too particularized 
and too tenaciously linked with Judas for that, though it does seem that all the 
extremist movements were influenced by his teaching. 

Stern (2705g) identifies Judah of Gaulanitis (the Galilaean, War 2. 117— 
118 and Ant. 18. 23 — 25) with Judah son of Hezekiah, who apparently was one 
of the chief rebels at the time of the outbreak of the revolution against Varus and 
whose main region of activity was Galilee (War 2. 56 and Ant. 17. 271—272). 
We may comment, however, that when Josephus first mentions Judas in the 
'War’ (2. 118), he introduces him as “a certain” (tic;) Galilaean, “Judas by name”, 
clearly implying that he had not been mentioned previously, whereas Judah the 
son of Hezekiah had been mentioned earlier in Book 2. As to John of Gischala, 
Stern notes that even Josephus does not make John an inveterate rebel, with 
views like those of the members of the Fourth Philosophy, and that the 'Life’ 
(43) indicates that John was one of the moderates who tried to restrain the hot¬ 
heads of Gischala. Josephus’ trustworthiness in the account of his dispute with 
John is certainly suspect; but there is also no doubt that John had a major role in 
the attempt to dismiss Josephus and that he was never suspected of national and 
social radicalism or of deviating from the policy of the leaders in Jerusalem. 
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23.0: Josephus on John the Baptist 
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I (2706) have a select bibliography on John the Baptist, particularly 
Josephus’ account of his death as compared with that in the New Testament. 

Three problems in connection with John have been dealt with more than 
any others, namely the genuineness of the passage in Josephus (Ant. 18. 116 — 
119), Josephus’ silence regarding his connection with Jesus, and the apparent 
discrepancies between his account and that in the Gospels. 

Thackeray (2707), a most discerning student of Josephus’ language, notes 
that the passage about John has a number of characteristics in common with this 
part of the 'Antiquities’ and not with others, such as the love of periphrasis (e.g., 
“consort with baptism” for “be baptized”) and the use of unusual words for 
“punish”, “kill”, and “sin”, as well as such words and phrases as aKpoaotg, 
cpepEiv ejtl tivi, and toooo&e. Thackeray ascribes such words to the 
Thucydidean hack who, he says, helped Josephus with Books 17—19, but this 
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may merely, we suggest, reflect Josephus’ source. The best proof that the passage 
is genuine is that Origen, who explicitly states that Josephus did not believe in 
Jesus as the Christ and hence did not have the 'Testimonium Flavianum’, at least 
as it stands in all our manuscripts, does cite this passage about John. Moreover, 
if the passage were interpolated by a Christian, it is hard to believe that he 
would not have associated John with Jesus and that he would not have con¬ 
nected the death of John with John’s rebuke to Herod Antipas about his wife 
Herodias as in the Gospels. 

As to the reason for Josephus’ silence about John’s connection with Jesus, 
we may suggest that one reason may be that Josephus was wary about speaking 
of Messianic movements for fear of Roman disapproval. 

Josephus (Ant. 18. 118) says that Herod Antipas put John to death because 
he feared that his eloquence, which was attracting crowds, might lead to some 
form of sedition; but the Gospels (Matthew 14. 3 — 12, Mark 6. 17—29) state that 
John was imprisoned because he questioned Herod’s right to marry his sister-in- 
law, an event which Josephus (Ant. 18. 110) mentions but which he does not 
connect with John. We may suggest that there is no necessary contradiction be¬ 
tween Josephus and the Gospels as to the reason why John was put to death: the 
Christians chose to emphasize the moral charges that he brought against the 
ruler, whereas Josephus stresses the political fears that he aroused in Herod. 

McCown (2708) reconciles Josephus with the Gospel account of John’s 
death (Matthew 14. 3—4). Neither Josephus nor the Gospel report, he 
accurately notes, proves that John was planning a military attack, but both make 
it clear why John should have been accused of doing so; we may add that the 
reason for the association of John and Jesus may have been that both were 
feared because of their ability to arouse large crowds and hence were regarded as 
possible revolutionaries. 

Eisler (2709), without cogent evidence, identifies the high priest in the 
Dead Sea Scrolls’ 'War of the Sons of Light and the Sons of Darkness’ with John 
the Baptist, who appears in Josippon as the high priest slain by Herod Agrippa. 

Kraeling (2710), p. 34, suggests that Josephus toned down John’s message 
until it became no more than an encomium of virtue, with the purification of the 
body by baptism thrown in for good measure. We may object that in view of 
the brevity of the passage about John (Ant. 18. 116 — 119) the role of baptism is 
certainly prominent. This is not surprising in view of the fact that Josephus, 
according to his own statement (Life 12), spent three years with a hermit named 
Bannus, who engaged in frequent ablutions. 

Ory (2711) presents the fantastic equation that John = Theudas (Ant. 
20. 97—98) = Dositheus (the Samaritan false Messiah who was contemporary 
with Jesus) = Jesus. We may comment that Josephus could hardly have spoken so 
highly as he does of John if the latter were a prophet of the hated Samaritans. 

Brant (2712), pp. 120 — 122, asks why John in Josephus has nothing of 
Messianic preaching and answers that Josephus is trying to make Judaism pala¬ 
table to his Greek readers. We may note that inasmuch as he calls John a “good” 
man (Ant. 18. 117), he could hardly have made of him a political rebel (since the 
prevailing view of the Messiah was that of a political figure). 
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Barnikol (2713) has a brief commentary on Antiquities 18. 116 — 119. 

Schofield (2714), especially pp. 120 — 122, comparing the accounts of 
John’s death in Josephus and Mark, plausibly concludes that both can be true in 
the sense that Josephus chose the general charge whereas Mark chose a specific 
charge. Schofield is, however, highly speculative when he says that Herodias, 
the wife of Herod Antipas, played an important part in the events preceding 
Calvary. 

Zeitlin (2715) concludes that the Gospels are in error in omitting and that 
Josephus is right in stating that John’s execution was due to political reasons. 
But, as we have noted above, the charges may supplement each other. 

Derrett (2716) resolves the apparent contradiction between the Gospels 
and Josephus by postulating that behind them both lay a third account, which 
definitely attributed John’s death to his denunciation of Herod Antipas’ mar¬ 
riage with Herodias. Herod, he says, interpreted his oath (Mark 6. 26) as the 
Pharisees would have; but he was hardly observant, as witness his marriage to 
his brother’s wife. The dilemma of whether to fulfill his oath, says Derrett, 
was at an end once Herod had decided to treat John as a political offender. 

Schutz (2717), pp. 17—18, argues that Josephus had access to the synoptic 
tradition for his portrait of John the Baptist. He, especially pp. 13—27, con¬ 
cludes that Josephus’ account of John is not polemical even though he 
approaches the subject from a Pharisaic point of view and even though he sup¬ 
presses John’s Messianic aspect for the sake of his Roman readers. We may com¬ 
ment that Josephus nowhere connects John with the characteristically Pharisaic 
view of the Oral Torah or, what to him was the most prominent point of dif¬ 
ference, the attitude toward fate. 

An Anonymous (2718) author merely quotes Antiquities 18. 116 — 119, to¬ 
gether with a brief statement of the context. 

Thyen (2719), pp. 131 — 133, says that Josephus’ account speaks indirectly 
for the view that the baptism of John did not accomplish any forgiveness of sins 
(Ant. 18. 117). He says that in his tendentiousness, Josephus has concealed 
completely the apocalyptic aspect of John and that as a Jew he wishes to make 
clear to his pagan readers that there are no sacraments analogous to the pagan 
mysteries. We may comment that Philo, at least, did not regard it as contra¬ 
dictory to Judaism to say that Moses initiated the Israelites into the mysteries 
(fitioTaYcoytbv, De Virtutibus 178). 

Herrmann (2720) notes that in neither the Slavonic version of the War 
(2.9.7) nor in the Antiquities 18. 116 — 119 is Herodias or Salome responsible 
for the death of John, as is the case in the Gospels. He suggests that the fact that 
Josephus makes Herodias responsible for the disgrace and exile of Herod Anti¬ 
pas is due to his partiality to Herod Agrippa, who was on bad terms with 
Herodias, but he concludes that the information in Christian sources (the 
Gospels and the Sibylline Oracles 1.336ff.) relating to Herodias and Agrippa is 
to be used with great caution. 

Lagrange (2720a), pp. 219—224, concludes that Josephus’ account of 
John the Baptist owes nothing to the Gospels and that the Gospels do not 
depend upon Josephus, so different is the view of John’s death in each case. Yet, 
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he adds, their agreement is beyond question; and without Mark’s account the 
facts cannot be properly understood. The true motive for John’s death, he 
concludes, stems from the character of Herod Antipas as portrayed by Josephus 
— a prudent ruler, friendly to all, when not led astray by his wife. 

Marsh (2720b), pp. 48—51, accepts the authenticity of Josephus’ passage 
about John the Baptist and explains the apparent discrepancy between Josephus 
and the Gospels by asserting that Josephus’ omission of the apocalyptic element 
in John’s message is due to the fact that it would have evoked little interest in 
the majority of Josephus’ readers. His omission of the Messianic context is due, 
he says, to the fact that it would have left an unfavorable response on the minds 
of the governing class. Marsh, pp. 62 — 64, harmonizes Josephus with the 
Gospel account with regard to the purpose of baptism. 

Steinmann (2720c), pp. 91 — 99, is an oversimplified, popular work, which 
maintains that Josephus’ account of John the Baptist, as well as of his martyrdom, 
is in accord with that in the Gospels. 

I have been unable to read Dabrowski (2720d), pp. 268—271, on Josephus’ 
passage (Ant. 18. 116—119) concerning John the Baptist. 

Benoit (2720e) says that what Josephus incorrectly writes about John the 
Baptist is true, in fact, of the Essenes; but no one has as yet proved that they 
practiced a baptism of initiation which had a moral value. 

Danielou (2720f), pp. 157—172 (English translation, pp. 127—139), com¬ 
menting on Josephus’ account of John death, says that to see Antipas as merely 
an ambitious and seditious politican, as does Josephus, is to restrict his struggle 
with John to a political conflict and to miss the religious meaning of the situa¬ 
tion. 

I have not seen Holtz (2720g), who comments on the affinity between 
Luke 3. 10 — 14 and Antiquities 18. 117. 

Scobie (2720h), pp. 17—22, declares that if the passage in Josephus were 
interpolated by a Christian we would expect at least some witness to John’s 
preaching of the Messiah and to his testimony to Jesus. We may, however, 
suggest that the interpolation might have been made by followers of John, such 
as the Mandaeans, who did not recognize the claims of Jesus. Scobie regards 
Josephus’ account as one-sided but as largely the truth. He regards the passage 
about John in the Slavonic Josephus as of extremely doubtful value, since it was 
translated from Greek in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries and not from a 
domestic original, since it contains historical errors, and since it is very anti- 
Roman in tone, in contrast to Josephus’ attitude. Scobie, pp. 110 — 111, believes 
that Josephus’ statement that John’s baptism was for purification of the body is 
not based on first-hand evidence and may have been due to Josephus’ assump¬ 
tion that John’s baptism was identical with Bannus’. We may, however, reply 
that this is unlikely, inasmuch as Josephus takes the trouble to say specifically 
that John’s baptism was intended as a consecration of the body and inasmuch as 
Josephus uses special words, |3ajmop,u) and (3djmotv, for John’s baptism. 
Scovie suggests that Josephus’ statement that John’s baptism was not for the re¬ 
mission of sins is an attempt to dissociate him from the new sect of the 
Christians. He asks why John should have been termed the Baptist and why he 
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attracted crowds if there was nothing special about his baptism, and concludes, 
therefore, that Josephus’ view is to be rejected in favor of that in the Gospels. 
But, we may respond, Josephus does ascribe something special to Josephus’ 
baptism. Scobie says that the phrase (3ajrxiop(I) ouvievca does not indicate that 
those baptized were initiated into a sect; rather it means that people were invited 
to come in numbers rather than each one separately. As to the accounts of 
John’s arrest, imprisonment, and death, both Josephus and the Gospels are bas¬ 
ically reliable and are complementary rather than contradictory. As to the 
chronological difficulty, that on the basis of Luke 3. 1 John died in 29—30, 
whereas the defeat of Herod Antipas at the hands of Aretas, which Josephus 
says was regarded as divine punishment for his execution of John, took place in 
36, Scobie suggests that the death of John may have made such an impression 
that it was easily brought forward as the explanation of events which took place 
five or six years earlier. A parallel, we may add, may be found in the attempt in 
later Christian historiography to connect the crucifixion of Jesus with the 
destruction of the Temple forty years later. 

I have not seen Sint (2720i). 

Speicher (2720j), pp. 276—279, notes that according to the Gospels of 
Matthew and Luke it was not John but Jesus who said that he who serves a 
divorce breaks his marriage vow, and concludes that a saying of John has been 
put into the mouth of Jesus. He suggests that there must be other cases of this 
sort. We may remark that the striking fact that Josephus devotes twice as 
much space to John as to Jesus (even if the 'Testimonium Flavianum’ is 
authentic) would support a view that actually John was the more important; or, 
alternatively, perhaps both shared this view, with Jesus deriving it from John. 

Wink (2720k), p. 116, quotes part of Josephus’ passage about John in 
English translation. 

Bin Gorion (27201), p. 165, raises the question whether the story of John 
the Baptist’s death in Josephus is legend or fact. 

Lentzen-Deis (2720m), pp. 60 — 64, notes that Josephus uses totally dif¬ 
ferent terminology for the bathing of the Essenes as against that of John the 
Baptist, and remarks that whereas the Essenes were a closed group, John’s was 
not. 

Gnilka (2720n), pp. 87—91, says that Josephus does not exploit the folk- 
loristic tradition found in the Gospels concerning John. He excludes the 
possibility that Josephus had access to the synoptic tradition and concludes that 
as a historical kernel only the fact remains that Herod Antipas had John put to 
death; the remainder of the account in the Gospels is folklore. 

Smith (2720o), pp. 206—207, concludes that the Gospel account is con¬ 
firmed by Josephus. He asserts that the object of the polemic in the Qumran 
Manual of Discipline 3. 4 ff. against the notion that baptism can remit sins is 
John; and this is made very likely by the fact that Josephus saw fit to defend him 
against such charges and to insist that he required repentance as a prerequisite 
for his physical cleansing. 

Johnson (2720p), p. 20, asserts that Josephus shows that John was at one 
time an Essene. 
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I have not seen Starcky (2720q). [See infra, p. 957.] 

Grant (2720r) asserts that Origen’s statement that John’s baptism was “for 
the remission of sins” is thoroughly Christian, since Josephus (whose account of 
John he definitely knew) did not use this expression. 

Lachs (2720s) concludes, from the fact that Josephus (Ant. 18. 118) says 
that “others” (xd)V akktov) joined the crowds about him, that non-Jews, in¬ 
cluding tax-collectors and soldiers (Luke 3. 12 — 14 and Matthew 21.32) also 
came, and that this will account for Herod’s alarm. We may comment that while 
it is true that the proselyting movement (not mentioned by Lachs) was partic¬ 
ularly strong at this time, it is unlikely that in this context “others”, without 
further explanation, could refer to non-Jews, since any reader of Josephus 
would assume that in this context only Jews could be meant. We may further 
add that though the word “others” occurs in the best Greek manuscripts, the 
Latin translation of Josephus, which often has great value for establishing the 
Greek text, has “a very large multitude” (perplurima multitudo). 

I have not seen Losada (2720t). 

Thiering (2720u) argues that the Qumran community was founded ca. 6, 
and that the Teacher of Righteousness appeared twenty years later and may well 
have been John the Baptist. 
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Though his work appeared before the period under review, we should 
mention the stir created by Eisler’s (2725) extraordinarily detailed and ex¬ 
tremely learned, though erratic, attempt to show that our text represents the 
result of tampering by Christian censors who inserted their own interpolations. 
Despite his erudition, Eisler had an ability of tearing passages out of their 
context and of twisting the meanings of words to suit his theory. Eisler’s work, 
however, won the support of only one really important student of Josephus, 
Thackeray, who had originally believed the whole to be a Christian interpola¬ 
tion but who, under Eisler’s influence, came to regard it as partly interpolated. 
We may comment that, while Eisler’s attempted restoration of the original text 
of the 'Testimonium’ appears arbitrary, his notion that the text as we have it has 
a substratum of authentic material seems increasingly confirmed by stylistic 
studies of it. For a number of years Eisler produced a stream of articles 
vigorously defending his position with regard to the 'Testimonium’ and the 
Slavonic Josephus, and his last word (2726) was a very sharply worded 
typewritten polemic against Bienert (2727). 

Kars (2728) contends that the 'Testimonium’ contains phrases interpolated 
by a Johannine Christian and attempts, largely following Bienert, to reconstruct 
the Ur-text. 

Goethals (2729) agrees with Eisler that in the 'Testimonium’ we have an 
interpolated text; but he, unlike Eisler, despairs of restoring what Josephus 
himself wrote. 

Dibelius (2730), pp. 13 — 14, concludes that the passage is a Christian 
interpolation or at least has been worked over by a Christian hand. 

Martin (2731) presents the hypothesis — it is hardly a definitive solution 
— that originally Josephus merely reported the beginnings and early progress of 
the Christians, and that Eusebius, on the basis of Origen’s marginal comments 
'correcting’ Josephus, wrote the passage as we have it. 

I have not seen Van der Loos (2732), who discusses both the 'Testi¬ 
monium’ (pp. 207—210) and the corresponding passage in the Slavonic Josephus 

(pp. 211-216). 

Schmidt (2733) argues that the words used for accusation on the part of 
the Jews and of punishment on the part of Pilate sound more like Josephus’ 
vocabulary than an interpolator’s. 

I have not seen Tarres (2734). 

Katz (2735), pp. 258 — 262, dogmatically concludes that the 'Testimonium’ 
is completely forged. 
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Kennard (2736) notes that even in the seventeenth century it is alleged that 
Thomas Gale of Cambridge had large fragments of Josephus which are not in 
the textus receptus. 

Zeitlin (2737), who regards the 'Testimonium’ as a forgery, suggests two 
reasons for Josephus’ silence concerning Jesus: 1) We do not know how 
popular Jesus was in the Roman world at that time; and 2) the fact that Jesus’ 
followers were accused of setting fire to Rome was a good reason for Josephus 
not to mention Jesus, since the early Christians were regarded as a Jewish dissent¬ 
ing party. We may add that perhaps the reason Josephus did not mention the 
great fire in Rome, even though he was there at almost precisely that time 
(64 B.C.E.), may be that he wanted to suppress alleged Jewish-Christian 
culpability. 

Ricciotti (2738) concludes that the passage is, in substance, genuine, but 
then adds that it is equally possible and, indeed, even more likely that it is wholly 
genuine. 

Zlotnik (2739), in an article marked by gross errors, contends, largely on 
the basis of the 'Testimonium Flavianum’, that Josephus was not a Pharisee but 
a Jewish Christian, and indeed terms Bannus, the hermit with whom Josephus 
associated for three years, a Jewish Christian. We may comment that it is not 
likely that a Christian would have restricted his mention of Jesus to a single 
short reference (Ant. 18. 63 — 64) in a long work and to a brief cross-reference 
(Ant. 20. 200). 

Goldstein (2740), pp. 99—100, briefly summarizes the views regarding 
the authenticity of the 'Testimonium’ and notes that not many in our day would 
regard it as authentic in its entirety. 

I have not seen Meinertz (2740a). 

Scheidweiler (2741) answers Martin (2731), reconstructing the 'Testi¬ 
monium’ differently, though agreeing that it contains interpolations. He (2742) 
follows Eisler in asserting that the original text was hostile to Jesus and that it 
was revamped by Christians. The 'Testimonium’, he concludes, is a diplomatic 
document concerning a movement which Josephus could not completely ignore 
and whose language his assistant formulated according to the most precise in¬ 
structions. 

In a popular survey in Dutch, Stelma (2743), devoting particular attention 
to the 'Testimonium’, follows Thackeray in regarding the passage as essentially 
authentic but with some interpolations. 

I have not seen Sanda (2744). 

In a general survey, Dunkerly (2745) discusses three 'riddles’ — the 'Testi¬ 
monium’, the lack of reference to Jesus and Christianity in the 'War’, and the 
passages pertaining to John, Jesus, and Christianity in the Slavonic version. He 
accepts, though without offering any new evidence, the authenticity of the 
'Testimonium’ and of the Slavonic version. 

Blinzler (2746) discusses Eisler’s theory and concludes that the 'Testi¬ 
monium’ is, for the most part, authentic and that, in particular, the passage 
about the death of Jesus is genuine. 
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Barrett (2747), pp. 190—207, states that the 'Testimonium’ is partly inter¬ 
polated. 

Barnikol (2748), pp. 248—251, attempts to reconstruct the passage before, 
according to his claim, it was interpolated by Christians. 

Eller (2749), in an unreliable introductory college textbook, says, p. 233, 
that Josephus’ extended (sic) reference to Jesus in the 'Antiquities’ may be 
discounted because of his later conversion to Christianity (!). 

Bauer (2750), pp. 324—325, in a brief note, concludes that the 'Testi¬ 
monium’ is either fully or very thoroughly transformed by a Christian hand, 
but that the more daring the attempt to restore the original Greek text the 
more incredible it is. 

Conzelmann (2751), p. 622, says that the passage reflects the Lucan 
kerygma and that it was interpolated as a whole into Josephus’ text. 

Duliere (2752), pp. 197—211, noting that there are forty-one people bear¬ 
ing the name of Jesus in the Septuagint, the New Testament, and Josephus 
(twenty-one in the last), to which we should add those bearing the name Joshua 
in Hebrew texts, raises the question which Jesus is referred to in any given 
passage. We may reply, however, by asserting that, despite the frequency of the 
name, there are too details in our 'Testimonium’ to allow for any doubt that it is 
the Jesus of Nazareth of the Gospels that is meant. 

Munera (2753) briefly argues that the 'Testimonium’ is authentic. 

Shutt (2754), p. 121, after studying Josephus’ language, concludes that the 
'Testimonium’, as Josephus wrote it, was probably long enough to arouse 
suspicion but not long enough or bitter enough to win commendation from the 
Jews. 

Hahn (2755), pp. 18 — 19, decides against the genuineness of the passage as 
we have it and favors the theory of interpolation. 

Manson (2756), pp. 18 — 19, says that the passage was partly interpolated; 
he follows Jerome’s reading in asserting that the passage originally read “He was 
considered to be the Messiah”. 

Martini (2757) follows Martin (2731) in postulating that the text has been 
partly interpolated with two or three marginal glosses from a Christian hand and 
suggests, though with no evidence, that these were originally by Origen in his 
'corrections’ of Josephus. 

Filson (2758), pp. 67—68, asserts that the passage is at least partially inter¬ 
polated and suggests that perhaps the entire paragraph is the work of a Christian 
scribe. 

Pelletier (2759) (2760), following Reinach (2761), says that the 'Testi¬ 
monium’ is basically authentic, that Josephus may have had access to an early 
Christian confession and recorded some of its phrases, and that Josephus’ 
remark about the attachment of the Christians to their master fits in with Jo¬ 
sephus’ statement about his attachment to Bannus in the wilderness (Life 11 — 12) 
and gives an air of authenticity to the piece. However, the phrases “if it is fitting 
to call him a man” and “he was the Messiah” seem to have originated as a 
marginal gloss, perhaps from an early fourth-century polemicist (one is tempted 
to think of Eusebius, as Zeitlin has suggested). We may comment that the 
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statement about the attachment of the Christians to their leader is very differ¬ 
ently worded from that about Josephus’ relationship to Bannus. 

Williamson (2762), in a popular book marred by Christian parochial bias 
and near Fundamentalism, accepts the 'Testimonium’ as wholly genuine. 

Metzger (2763), pp. 73 — 76, says that the passage has been considerably 
expanded, if not totally interpolated, by an over-zealous Christian scribe. 

Brandon (2764), pp. 119—121, 359 — 368, concludes that the 'Testi¬ 
monium’ is partly interpolated. 

Cohn (2765), pp. 308 — 316 (English version), asserts that the passage 
cannot be authentic, though it is demonstrably not feasible to differentiate 
clearly between what stemmed from Josephus and what did not. Resorting to 
pure conjecture, Cohn suggests that the passage originally was anti-Christian, 
showing how the Jews, in their loyalty to the Romans, did all that they could to 
nip the new movement in the bud, and praising the wise statesmanship of Pilate. 
Josephus, he asserts, was at pains to assign the credit for the crucifixion of Jesus 
to the Jews and to the Romans in equal measure, whereas the interpolators were 
at pains to blame the Jews and to whitewash Pilate. We may comment that there 
is no indication in the other incidents in the context that the Jews were in 
particularly harmonious accord with the Romans; on the contrary, they vigor¬ 
ously oppose Pilate in the passage just before the 'Testimonium’, and they are 
expelled from Rome in the passage shortly thereafter (Ant. 18. 81 — 84). That 
Josephus did not regard Pilate as a wise statesman is clear from the two incidents 
immediately preceding the 'Testimonium’ (Ant. 18. 55—62). 

Cazelles (2766), pp. 106—107, in a popular work, follows Pelletier in 
regarding the passage as essentially authentic, with only two Christian interpola¬ 
tions. 

Winter (2767)(2768), noting a number of phrases not in keeping with 
third-century Christian notions or phraseology, regards the passage as partly 
interpolated and suggests that inasmuch as, in the passage immediately preceding 
this, Josephus gives two instances of Pilate’s maladministration, this was the 
third in Josephus’ original version; as it is, the passage blames not Pilate but the 
leaders of the Jews. 

Crapps— McKnight— Smith (2769), pp. 49 — 50, in a work intended for the 
elementary student, argues for partial interpolation. 

Prechac (2770), arguing against Martin (2731), asks how an interpolation 
could have been perpetuated simultaneously in all the cities in which copies of 
Josephus were circulating — Rome, Alexandria, Carthage, Caesarea, etc. — and 
concludes that the 'Testimonium’ is genuine. We may reply that, in view of the 
fact, noted above, that no one cites it before Eusebius and only Jerome in the 
century that follows, it is quite conceivable that other copies did not, indeed, have 
the interpolation. Inasmuch as our earliest manuscript containing this part of the 
'Antiquities’ dates from the eleventh century, it, together with the others, is a 
copy derived ultimately from the interpolated manuscript. 

Spivey and Smith (2771), pp. 172 — 173, in an introductory work, do not 
accept the 'Testimonium’ as genuine. 
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Kee (2772), pp. 31—34, declares that the passage has come down to us 
almost as Josephus wrote it, and that he was conveying merely what Jesus’ fol¬ 
lowers claimed in his behalf. 

Leuty (2773), pp. 65 — 72, declares, though without evidence, that Jo¬ 
sephus must have had some knowledge of the founding fathers of Christianity 
but that he showed them only passing interest. He concludes that Josephus 
could not have written “He was the Messiah”. We may comment that if Jo¬ 
sephus paid so little attention to Christianity he was not alone: both Jewish and 
pagan writers ignore the movement and its founder for a full generation after the 
death of Jesus and give it little attention until the end of the second century. 

I have not seen Losada (2774). 

Lindeskog (2774a), pp. 191 — 196, presents a brief summary of the scholar¬ 
ship on the 'Testimonium Flavianum’ and on the Slavonic Josephus, with refer¬ 
ence to the theories of Zeitlin (2737). 

Hainchelin (2774b), pp. 228—229, concludes that the whole of the 'Testi¬ 
monium’ is an interpolation and that section 65 naturally follows 62 in Book 18 
of the 'Antiquities’. 

Schmittlein (2774c), pp. 16 — 17, comments, very picturesquely, that the 
'Testimonium’ must be studied with the prudence of the serpent but also with 
the simplicity of the dove. He is critical of Guignebert (2774d), since the latter 
accepts the authenticity of the last phrase in the 'Testimonium’. This, says 
Schmittlein, is begging the question. 

Braun (2774e), pp. 90—110, presents a critique of the theories of Eisler 
(2725). 

Dunkerley (2774g) looks favorably upon Eisler (2725). 

Bin Gorion (Berdicewski) (2774h), pp. 105—108, asserts that the 
'Testimonium Flavianum’ is interpolated, as both the subject matter and style 
show. 

Seidensticker (2774i) concludes that the 'Testimonium’ was later modified 
and added to by Christians. 

Grant (2774 j), pp. 291—292, concludes that all we know is what Origen 
knew, namely, that Josephus said something about Jesus and that he spoke of 
him as the “so-called Christ”. The wording of the 'Testimonium’ is, however, 
especially questionable, since we know that he was militantly opposed to apoc¬ 
alyptic movements which, in his view, had led to the disastrous war with 
Rome. Grant comments that significantly none of the three Christian passages — 
about Jesus, John, and James — is to be found in the parallel passages in the 
'Jewish War’, and concludes that presumably the Christians had become more 
important during the interval between the time of the composition of the 'War’ 
and that of the 'Antiquities’. 

Koch (2774k), pp. 23—25, in a popular account, is convinced that the 
'Testimonium’ is falsified. 

Speicher (27741), pp. 113 — 121, in a popular account, concludes that the 
'Testimonium’ was completely interpolated at a late date. 

Trilling (2774m), pp. 53 — 56 (pp. 69 — 74 in the French translation), con¬ 
cludes that the 'Testimonium’ is a Christian interpolation, and that Josephus’ 
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silence about Jesus is due not to his animosity toward the Christians but the 
contrary, since the enemies of the Christians would have drawn attention to 
them and protected the Jews from reproach. We may comment that it is hard to 
believe that one favorably disposed toward the Christians would have passed 
over in utter silence what to the Christians is the key event in human history, 
the life of Jesus. 

Ben-Chorin (2774n) summarizes the theories of Eisler (2774f) and Bin 
Gorion (2774h) concerning Josephus’ evidence as to the historical Jesus. 

Herrmann (2774o) concludes that the 'Testimonium’ is totally inter¬ 
polated, as is the John passage. 

Speyer (2774p), pp. 240—242, asserts that the 'Testimonium’ is a falsifica¬ 
tion, noting that Christian books, such as Hippolytus’ 'Contra Gentes’ were 
ascribed to Josephus. 

As to Daniel-Rops (2774q), Enslin (2774r) remarks that he is more con¬ 
cerned with producing a popular best seller than with such minor concerns as 
history and truth. 

I have not seen Dubarle (2774s) and Ory (2774t). [See infra, p. 957.] 

Bruce (2774u), pp. 32—41, concludes that the 'Testimonium’ is partly 
interpolated. He regards as authentic the phrases “a source of further trouble”, 
“strange things”, “so-called Christ”, and “to cause trouble”. 

Potscher (2774v) says that the 'Testimonium’ was partly interpolated by a 
Christian who contented himself with minor modifications of a few passages, so 
that even the passage about Jesus’ resurrection is only partly due to the Christian 
interpolator, and he reconstructs the passage to read “he seemed to appear to 
them on the third day” (which, we may comment, seems close to the Arabic 
version of Agapius, which Potscher does not mention). He reconstructs the 
original passage to read that “he won over many Jews and many of the Greeks 
that (oil) he was the Messiah”. Josephus, as a Pharisee, he says, could not have 
accepted Jesus as the Messiah; but, we may ask, why could he not do so, since 
there were many divergent beliefs concerning the nature of the Messiah that 
were widely current? That Josephus did not accept Jesus as the Messiah is clear, 
he says, from the reference to Jesus as the so-called Christ (Ant. 20. 200). We 
may, however, remark that Josephus elsewhere seems to avoid the use of the 
word Xpioxog, even though he mentions about ten Messianic figures in the last 
three books of the 'Antiquities’; the very fact that he avoids the use of the word 
Xpioxog elsewhere but employs it here (Ant. 20.200), in a passage the authen¬ 
ticity of which has not been seriously questioned, seems significant. 

I have not seen Krijbolder (2774w), who deals with the 'Testimonium’. 

Baras (2774x) remarks that it seems illogical that Josephus would first 
praise Jesus and then mock him. He insightfully comments that a depreciatory 
reference to Jesus would have aroused Origen’s indignation. He adds that the 
changes, for purposes of Christian historiosophy, made by Origen and Eusebius 
in the story of James’ martyrdom are, therefore, not without bearing on the 
essentially unacceptable phrases and assertions of the 'Testimonium’, which 
itself is not necessarily derogatory, and, therefore, add doubt from another point 
of view to Eusebius’ version of the 'Testimonium’. 
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Dubarle (2774y) comments critically on the reconstruction of the text of 
the 'Testimonium’ by Winter (2768), Bammel (2774z), and Potscher (2774v) 
and defends his own reconstruction of the text. He contends that Josephus had 
some sympathy for Jesus. 

Feuillet (2774za) says that even it we admit the authenticity of the 'Testi¬ 
monium’ (he believes that most, if not all of it, was written by Josephus), Jo¬ 
sephus clearly had little direct information about Jesus. In an appendix Feuillet 
offers French translations of three medieval versions and presents three modern 
reconstructions of Josephus’ text. 

Cook (2774zb) regards the 'Testimonium’ as spurious. 

Grant (2774zc) concludes that the 'Testimonium’ in its present form is 
esssentially Christian. He accepts the suggestion of Martin (2731) that the 
Christian statements came from marginal notes in the manuscript used by 
Origen or even made by him. 

I (2774zd) have an extensive critical survey of the bibliography, the 
manuscript tradition, the citations in Church Fathers, the context, the language 
(especially the phrase “he was the Messiah”), Josephus’ sources, his motives for 
inserting the 'Testimonium’, and the Arabic version. I draw the following con¬ 
clusions: (1) We must start with the assumption that the 'Testimonium’ is 
authentic until proven otherwise, inasmuch as the manuscript tradition, late 
though it be, is unanimous in including it; (2) the fact that Josephus speaks of 
Jesus in Antiquities 20. 200 in his reference to James the brother of “the afore¬ 
mentioned Christ”, a passage the authenticity of which has been almost uni¬ 
versally acknowledged, indicates that Jesus had been mentioned previously; (3) 
the fact that so many Church Fathers who knew Josephus’ works do not refer to 
the 'Testimonium’, which would have been a mighty argument in polemics against 
Jews especially, until Eusebius, and the fact that a century elapses before it is 
again referred to by Jerome is a strong argument that the passage did not exist in 
the form in which it presently exists; (4) Origen’s statement that Josephus did not 
admit “Jesus to be Christ” is a strong argument that Origen did have a passage 
about Jesus but that it was neutral; (5) the fact that there was a passage about 
Jesus in the 'Antiquities’ may help to explain the Talmud’s silence about Josephus; 
(6) as Jew, Josephus might well have acknowledged someone to be the Messiah 
without necessarily being excluded from the Jewish fold; but since the concept of 
the Messiah at this time had definite political overtones of revolution and 
independence, Josephus, as a lackey of the Roman royal house, could hardly have 
recognized Jesus as such; and, indeed, Josephus avoids the use of the term 
'Messiah’ except here and in Antiquities 20. 200 in connection with Jesus; (7) the 
modified versions of the 'Testimonium’ by Agapius in Arabic and by Michael in 
Syriac strengthen the view that the original 'Testimonium’ was not in the form 
in which we have it; Jerome’s statement that “he was believed to be the 
Messiah” corroborates this. 

The most intriguing of these points is that the 'Testimonium’ is not men¬ 
tioned by Christian writers before the fourth century despite its obvious value 
to them. Of course, one may object that Philo is similarly unmentioned by 
Christian writers before the third century despite the usefulness of the Logos 
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theory for Christian theologians. This we may explain, however, by suggesting 
that serious Christian theology does not start until the third century. But then 
he is mentioned. Why is Josephus’ 'Testimonium’ not mentioned until the 
fourth century? 

Salvador (2774ze), after surveying the scholarship on the 'Testimonium’, 
concludes that it is basically authentic. 

Davies (2774zf), pp. 64—66, commenting on the 'Testimonium’ and on 
'Antiquities’ 20. 200, concludes that the 'Testimonium’ is partly interpolated. 

Klausner (2774zg) concludes that the 'Testimonium’ is largely the 
fabrication of Christian copyists dating from the third century between the time 
of Irenaeus and that of Eusebius, but that the statement is entirely consonant 
with the literary style and spirit of Josephus. 


23.3: Josephus’ Sources for the 'Testimonium Flavianum’ 

(2775) Henry St. John Thackeray: Josephus the Man and the Historian. New York 1929; 
rpt. 1967. 

By the time Josephus completed the 'Antiquities’ in 93, the Gospel of 
Mark had been written and was already circulating in Rome, and that of Luke 
had recently been produced in Rome. There are other parallels between Luke 
and Josephus, and, as we shall see, the question has often been raised as to 
whether either knew the other’s writings. Of course, Josephus might have 
learned about the Christians in Jerusalem, where he had been born not long 
after the crucifixion of Jesus; and, moreover, he had been in Rome in 64 in the 
year of the great fire which Nero had blamed on the Christians. 

Thackeray (2775), p. 128, notes that Christianity had been gaining ad¬ 
herents at the court of Josephus’ patron, the Emperor Domitian, among members 
(a niece and a cousin) of his own family. The persecution of the Christians 
understandably had created a stir which may have led Josephus to include a 
mention of the group. But, we may add, Josephus did not apparently regard the 
Christians as a 'sect’ of importance comparable to the Pharisees, Sadducees, 
Essenes, and Fourth Philosophy, since he does not mention them in his cata¬ 
logues of such sects. 

Both Justin Martyr and Tertullian, who wrote in the second and third 
centuries, assumed that there was an account of Jesus’ trial in the Roman archives. 
In view of the Roman, and especially Tiberius’, passion for bureaucratic details, 
we may assume that all administrators kept careful records, which eventually 
must have been retained in Rome at the court. Inasmuch as Josephus had easy 
access to the court, we may assume that he was able to consult these records. 


23.4: Josephus’ Motives for Inserting the 'Testimonium’ 

(2776) Richard Laqueur: Der jiidische Historiker Flavius Josephus. Ein biographischer 
Versuch auf neuer quellenkritischer Grundlage. Giessen 1920. 
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(2777) Francis C. Burkitt: Josephus and Christ. In: Theologisch Tijdschrift 47, 1913, 
pp. 135-144. 

(2778) Joseph W. Swain: Supplementary remarks. In: James T. Shotwell, The History of 
History. Vol. 1. New York 1939. Pp. 151 — 154. 

(2779) Joseph Spencer Kennard, Jr.: Gleanings from the Slavonic Josephus Controversy. 

In: Jewish Quarterly Review 39, 1948 — 49, pp. 161 — 170. 

(2780) Ethelbert Stauffer: Der Hofprophet mit dem Alten Testament. In his: Christus 
und die Caesaren. Historische Skizzen. 5th ed., Hamburg'1960. Trans, into English 
by K. and R. Gregor Smith: Christ and the Caesars. London 1955. 

What motives, if any, can we establish for Josephus’ insertion of a passage 
about Jesus? Laqueur (2776) presents a theory that Justus of Tiberias had 
charged that Josephus had misinterpreted the Bible and had taken the Septuagint 
as his basis, whereas by the end of the century a movement against the Septuagint 
was becoming strong in the rabbinical schools. In his desperation Josephus, the 
old fox who had alienated the Jews politically by his behavior in the war against 
Rome and who had offended them religiously by his use of the Septuagint, now 
turned to the Christians and inserted the 'Testimonium’ to gain this small and 
devoted market, since for them the Septuagint was divinely inspired. In this 
theory Laqueur had been anticipated by Burkitt (2777). 

Swain (2778) admires but rejects what he calls this brilliant hypothesis. We 
may object that there is no evidence that Justus had, indeed, charged Josephus 
with misinterpreting the Bible, and that since Domitian persecuted the 
Christians it would hardly have been politic for Josephus to seek to please them. 
Laqueur would have us believe that Josephus sought to sell copies to Chris¬ 
tians, but there is no evidence that he needed any money, since, despite 
Laqueur, we have no reason to believe that he had lost his comfortable pension 
and excellent living quarters under royal protection. We may ask, furthermore, 
why, if Josephus appended the work 'Against Apion’ to please the Jews he 
should have risked offending them by inserting the 'Testimonium’. Again, Jo¬ 
sephus’ Jewish readers were Greek-speaking and continued to look to the Septu¬ 
agint and would certainly not have objected to his use of the Greek Bible. 
Finally, Josephus frequently deviates from the Septuagint where he has a dif¬ 
ferent Biblical tradition. 

Kennard (2779) suggests that there might well have been interest in a 
movement whose followers had been accused by Nero of setting fire to Rome 
and which had won followers in the Imperial court of Domitian. Josephus him¬ 
self, he says, may have removed mention of Jesus from subsequent Greek edi¬ 
tions in order to tone down the Messianism, which would displease his Roman 
patrons; but, we may comment, while it is true that some scholars, as noted 
above, find evidence of two editions of the 'Antiquities’, there is no evidence 
that there were any changes made in the text of the 'Testimonium’. In addition, 
we may ask why he should have sought to tone down the Messianism since there 
was no revolt immediately pending at the time when he wrote the 'Antiquities’. 

Stauffer (2780), pp. 155—159, presents a theory, utterly without evi¬ 
dence, that is, in effect, opposed to Laqueur’s, namely that Josephus was 
probably the prattler who sought to destroy Christianity through tendentious 
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remarks and thus to throw upon the Christians the hatred that had previously 
been focussed on the Jews. 


23.5: The 'Testimonium Flavianum’: “He Was the Messiah” 

(2781) Lucas Osiander: Epitomes historiae ecclesiasticae centuria I, II, III. 9 parts. Tubingen 
1592-1604. 

(2782) Tanaquil Faber (Tannegui le Fevre) (Lefebre): Flavii Josephi de Jesu Domino 
testimonium suppositum esse diatriba. Saumur 1655. 

(2783) Heinz Schreckenberg: Bibliographic zu Flavius Josephus. Leiden 1968. 

(2784) Pierre Daniel Huetius (Huet): Demonstratio Evangelica ad serenissimum Del- 
phinum. Paris 1679; Amsterdam 1680; Paris 1690; Leipzig 1694; Frankfurt 1722. 
(2785) Tobias Eckhard(us): Non-Christianorum de Christo testimonia, oder Zeugnisse von 
Christo derer die doch nicht Christen gewesen seyn, ex antiquis monumentis propo- 
sita et diiudicata. Quedlinburg 1725; 2nd ed., 1736. 

(2786) Robert Findlay: A Vindication of the Sacred Books and of Josephus, especially the 
former, from various misrepresentations and cavils of the celebrated M. de Voltaire. 
Glasgow 1770. 

(2787) Henri Daniel-Rops: Jesus en son temps. Paris 1945. Trans, into English by Ruby 
Millar: Jesus and His Times. New York 1954. 

(2788) Felix Scheidweiler: Das Testimonium Flavianum. In: Zeitschrift fur die neutesta- 
mentliche Wissenschaft 45, 1954, pp. 230—243. 

(2789) Samuel G. F. Brandon: Testimonium Flavianum. In: History Today 19, 1969, 
p. 438. 

(2790) Franz Dornseiff: Zum Testimonium Flavianum. In: Zeitschrift fur die neutesta- 
mentliche Wissenschaft 46, 1955, pp. 245—250. 

(2790a) Heinz Schreckenberg: Rezeptionsgeschichtliche und textkritische Untersuchungen 
zu Flavius Josephus. Leiden 1977. 

(2790b) E. Bratke: Das sogenannte Religionsgesprach am Hof der Sasaniden. Leipzig 1899. 
(2790c) A. Feuillet: Les anciens historiens profanes et la connaissance de Jesus. In: Esprit et 
Vie 87, 1977, pp. 145-153. 

(2790d) David Hill: Jesus and Josephus’ 'Messianic Prophets’. In: Ernest Best and 
R. McL. Wilson, edd., Text and Interpretation: Studies in the New Testament pre¬ 
sented to Matthew Black. Cambridge 1979. Pp. 143—154. 

Ever since Osiander (2781), cent. 1, lib. 2, cap. 7, p. 17 (and not Faber 
[2782], as Schreckenberg [2783], p. 23, would have it) first declared the 'Testi¬ 
monium’ to be forged on the ground that if Josephus had written it he would have 
been a Christian, which he is not in any of his writings, the passage has been 
vehemently attacked and just as vehemently defended, with many attempting to 
find middle ground. Among the more important of pre-nineteenth century de¬ 
fenses of the passage’s authenticity we may cite Huetius (2784), pp. 27—32 (2nd 
ed., pp. 45 — 52), and Eckhard(us) (2785), pp. 88—99 (2nd ed. pp. 133—147). 
Among the more famous rejections of the passage’s authenticity we may mention 
Voltaire, as cited by Findlay (2786), pp. 527-587. 

The principal argument against genuineness is that Josephus, as a loyal 
Pharisaic Jew, could not have written that Jesus was the Messiah, since this would 
have made him a Christian. Some have tried to use the references to Jesus in the 
Slavonic Josephus as evidence of Josephus’ attitude toward Christianity, but this 
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is questionable, we may remark, since the authenticity of this version is highly 
disputed. Inasmuch as Josephus nowhere else (except Ant. 20. 200, where he 
again refers to Jesus) uses the word XQLaxog and, in fact, as we have noted 
above, repeatedly suppresses the Messianic aspects of the revolt against Rome 
because of the association of the Messiah with political revolt and independence, 
it would seem hard to believe that Josephus would openly call Jesus a Messiah. 

Daniel-Rops (2787), pp. 12—15, remarks that as a Jew writing for a Roman 
public a work to defend his people, Josephus would hardly seek to offend his 
Roman masters. 

Scheidweiler (2788) suggests that the passage originally read 6 keyopevog 
Xpioxog, just as it appears in Antiquities 20. 200, when he is referred to in the ac¬ 
count of the death of James, the brother of Jesus. The fact, we may comment, that 
Jerome (De Viris Illustribus 13) in his quotation of Antiquities 18. 63 reads 
credebatur esse Christus would seem to indicate that Jerome’s Greek text read 
“he was believed to be the Messiah” rather than “he was the Messiah”. 

Brandon (2789) goes further and declares that Josephus recognized the 
Emperor Vespasian as the predicted world-ruler, i.e. as the Messiah, who would 
come forth from Judea, and hence could not also have called Jesus the Messiah. 
We may remark that Josephus did not regard Vespasian as the Messiah but 
merely, through the gift of prophecy, foretold his accession. He could hardly 
have ascribed Messiahship to a non-Jew, since the prevalent Jewish tradition 
viewed the Messiah as a descendant of King David and hence Jewish. 

Dornseiff (2790) argues that the statement that Jesus was the Messiah does 
not make of Josephus a Christian since many in his day called themselves Mes¬ 
siahs. We may, indeed, add that Rabbi Akiva recognized Bar Kochba as the 
Messiah in the revolt of 132—135, an ascription in which he was opposed by 
others, and yet was not read out of the Jewish fold. Moreover, if a Christian had 
interpolated the 'Testimonium’ he would probably have written, “This is the 
Christ”, not “This was the Christ”. Dornseiff suggests that Josephus looked 
upon Jesus merely as a wonder-worker rather than as Christ; but, we may com¬ 
ment, in view of the usage of the word in the Septuagint, it is hard to believe that 
it would not be understood in the sense of “anointed”, and hence as the King 
Messiah. 

Schreckenberg (2790a) notes that Pseudo-Anastasios Sinaites in the sixth 
century, as cited by Bratke (2790b), has a shortened form of the 'Testimonium’ 
which does not say that Josephus called Jesus the Christ. Schreckenberg suggests 
that Pseudo-Anastasios’ text does not go back to that of Eusebius but perhaps 
to Philip of Sidon of the fifth century. 

Feuillet (2790c) remarks that the phrase “he was the Messiah” does not 
have the Christian significance which we attribute to it today and that all that is 
meant is that Jesus was another one of the Messiahs of the day. We may, however, 
suggest that the very fact that Josephus nowhere else applies the word XQLaxog 
to the Messiah-like figures is significant. 

I have not seen Hill (2790 d). [See infra, p. 958.] 
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23.6: The 'Testimonium FlavianunT, Origen, and Eusebius 

(2791) Henry St.John Thackeray: Josephus the Man and the Historian. New York 1929; 
rpt. 1967. 

(2792) Ch. Martin: Le 'testimonium flavianum’. Vers une solution definitive? In: Revue 
Beige de Philologie et d’Histoire 20, 1941, pp. 409—465. 

(2793) Istvan K. HorvAth: Egy Origenes-hely problematikajahoz (= On the Problem of a 
Passage in Origen). In: Antik Tanulmanyok — Studia Antiqua 9, 1962, pp. 92—96. 

(2794) Louis Prechac: Reflexions sur le 'Testimonium Flavianum’. In: Bulletin de 
1’Association Guillaume Bude, 1969, pp. 101 — 111. 

(2795) David S. Wallace-Hadrill: Eusebius of Caesarea and the Testimonium Flavianum 
(Josephus, Antiquities , XVIII. 63 f.). In: Journal of Ecclesiastical History 25, 1974, 
pp. 353-362. 


A second argument against the authenticity of the 'Testimonium’ is that a 
considerable number of Christian writers — Pseudo-Justin and Theophilus in 
the second century, Minucius Felix, Irenaeus, Clement of Alexandria, Julius 
Africanus, Tertullian, Hippolytus, and Origen in the third century, and Metho¬ 
dius and Pseudo-Eustathius in the early fourth century — who knew Josephus 
and cited from his works do not refer to this passage, though one would imagine 
that it would be the first passage that a Christian apologist would cite. Origen 
(Contra Celsum 1.47 and Commentary on Matthew 13.55), who certainly 
knew Book 18 of the 'Antiquities’ and cites five passages from it, explicitly 
states (ca. 245) that “the wonder is that though he did not admit our Jesus to be 
Christ he nonetheless gave witness to so much righteousness in James”; and 
again he clearly states that “he [Josephus] disbelieved in Jesus as Christ”. It is 
not until ca. 324 that Eusebius cites the 'Testimonium’ (on three occasions). 
Even after him, we may note, Basil, Ambrose, and Josippus in the fourth 
century, and Vegetius, Panodorus, John Chrysostom, Rufinus, Orosius, 
Philostorgius, Theodore of Mopsuestia, and Augustine in the fifth century often 
cite Josephus but not the 'Testimonium’; and, in fact, in the early fifth century 
only Jerome does so. 

Thackeray (2791), p. 130, who admits that Christian scribes have left their 
mark in occasional marginal glosses in our extant manuscripts, asserts, never¬ 
theless, that it is illogical to argue that the Christians preserved Josephus’ works 
largely on account of the Testimonium’ and at the same time to say that they 
themselves interpolated it. We may reply that Josephus’ 'Antiquities’ was pre¬ 
served by his Roman patrons, who honored it with a place in the public library 
(Eusebius, Historia Ecclesiastica 3.9) until perhaps the Christians interpolated 
it. 

Martin (2792) suggests, though without conclusive evidence, that Origen 
may have been the author of marginal glosses and that Eusebius (Historia 
Ecclesiastica 1. 11.7—8 and Demonstratio Evangelica 3. 5. 105), who mentions 
the passage as we have it, discovered and perhaps wrote it. 

Horvath (2793) properly remarks that it makes no sense for Origen to ex¬ 
press wonder that Josephus did not admit Jesus to be the Messiah if he did not 
even mention him. 
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Prechac (2794) suggests that Origen is citing from memory; but inasmuch 
as he cites accurately some other passages from Book 18 in this context, this 
seems unlikely. Again, we may ask why Origen would say that Josephus did not 
believe that Jesus was the Messiah. 

Wallace-Hadrill (2795) disagrees with Eisler’s view that Eusebius had 
before him a Josephan text of the type that he says was the basis of the Slavonic 
version. For the "War’, says Wallace-Hadrill, Eusebius follows MSS. YRC 
rather than PAM. Analyzing the text of the 'Testimonium’ as it appears various¬ 
ly in Eusebius (Demonstratio Evangelica 3.5.105—106, Historia Ecclesiastica 
1. 11. 7, and [the Syriac] Theophania 5. 44), he concludes that Eusebius used dif¬ 
ferent copies of Josephus at various times and that the copies that he used rep¬ 
resented different stages of assimilation. He concludes that it is exceedingly 
improbable that Eusebius himself was responsible for the alteration of Josephus’ 
text, stressing that if so we would have to explain why he quoted his own inter¬ 
polation differently on three separate occasions. The Josephan text, he finds, 
had already been Christianized and may well have seemed to him no more 
offensive than a Jew’s hesitant reference to Jesus when writing for other non- 
Christians, Jewish or pagan. We may comment, however, that there are many 
parallels that may be cited as to varieties in self-quotation in antiquity. 


23.7: The 'Testimonium Flavianum’: the Context 

(2796) Eduard Norden: Josephus und Tacitus iiber Jesus Christus und eine messianische 
Prophetie. In: Neue Jahrbucher fur das klassische Altertum, Geschichte und deutsche 
Literatur 16, 1913, pp. 637—666. Rpt. in: Abraham Schalit, ed., Zur Josephus- 
Forschung (Wege der Forschung, 84). Darmstadt 1973. Pp. 27—69. 

(2797) Henry St. John Thackeray: Josephus the Man and the Historian. New York 1929; 
rpt. 1967. 

(2798) Jacques Moreau: Les plus anciens temoignages profanes sur Jesus. Brussel 1944. 
(2799) IstvAn K. Horvath: Egy Origenes-hely problematikajahoz (= On the Problem of a 
Passage in Origin). In: Antik Tanulmanyok — Studia Antiqua 9, 1962, pp. 92—96. 
(2800) Ernst Bammel: Zum Testimonium Flavianum (Jos. Ant. 18, 63—64). In: Otto 
Betz, Klaus Haacker, Martin Hengel, edd., Josephus-Studien: Untersuchungen 
zu Josephus, dem antiken Judentum und dem Neuen Testament, Otto Michel zum 
70. Geburtstag gewidmet. Gottingen 1974. Pp. 9 — 22. 

(2800a) Albert A. Bell, Jr.: Josephus the Satirist? A Clue to the Original Form of the Testi¬ 
monium Flavianum. In: Jewish Quarterly Review 67, 1976, pp. 16—22. 

(2800b) Clyde Pharr: The Testimony of Josephus to Christianity. In: American Journal of 
Philology 48, 1927, pp. 137-147. 

A third objection to the authenticity of the passage is that it breaks the 
continuity of the narrative, which tells of a series of riots. Section 65 seems to 
belong directly after 62. Prior to the 'Testimonium’, as Norden (2796), 
Thackeray (2797), p. 140, and Moreau (2798) have noted, we have a descrip¬ 
tion of two riots, and after the 'Testimonium’ we have two others, all of them 
termed 0oqu|3ol, whereas in sections 63 — 64 the Christian movement is not 
called a 0oqu|3o5. Thackeray has ingeniously noted, however, that the phrase 
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yiVETCu 6e, which introduces the 'Testimonium’, invariably introduces a 
calamity in Josephus, and that perhaps the phrase that followed was “the be¬ 
ginning of new disturbances”. 

As Horvath (2799) and others have noted, in view of the fact that the 
'Testimonium’ is in immediate juxtaposition to the story of the priestess of Isis 
who was seduced by her lover, it is possible that the original version of the 
'Testimonium’ told how Mary became pregnant by a soldier Panthera, a version 
alluded to in Celsus and in the medieval 'Toledoth Yeshu’ and answered by 
Origen (Contra Celsum 1.32). 

Bammel (2800) notes the parallel with the Samaritan episode (Ant. 
18. 85 — 87) that follows not long afterwards, and suggests that the original of the 
'Testimonium’ was pejorative, thus representing the oldest literary denunciation 
of Jesus. 

The Codex of Justinian imposed the death penalty for the possession of 
works which described Jesus as a “magician”, “agitator”, or “revolutionary”. 
We may guess that there would have been no need for such a prohibition if there 
were not such works in existence. One of these may have been the 'Toledoth 
Yeshu’, another perhaps the original of the 'Testimonium’. 

Bell (2800a) notes that Hegesippus’ treatment of the Paulina-Mundus 
story (Ant. 18. 65 — 80) in De excidio Hierosolymitanae Urbis 2. 12. 1 is a 
parody of the annunciation (Luke 1. 26—38) and lends support to the theory of 
Pharr (2800b) that the original 'Testimonium’ contained a derogatory account 
of the manner of Jesus’ birth, inasmuch as, in the Paulina-Mundus story which 
follows, there is a similar motif of a woman being tricked into having relations 
with a man posing as a god. Bell says that it would not be surprising, in view 
of his intimacy with Constantine, if Eusebius rewrote the pasage as part of 
imperial policy. He adds that the episode (Ant. 18. 81 — 84) of the Jewish teacher 
who diverted to his own use Fulvia’s donation to the Temple may be a satire 
on Paul, whose converts included large numbers of women, though, we may 
comment, there is no indication or even accusation that Paul did anything of 
this sort. 


23.8: The 'Testimonium Flavianum’: Its Language 

(2801) Felix Scheidweiler: Das Testimonium Flavianum. In: Zeitschrift fur die neutesta- 
mentliche Wissenschaft 45, 1954, pp. 230 — 243. 

(2802) Franz Dornseiff: Zum Testimonium Flavianum. In: Zeitschrift fur die neutesta- 
mentliche Wissenschaft 46, 1955, pp. 245-250. 

(2803) Henry St.John Thackeray: Josephus the Man and the Historian. New York 1929; 
rpt. 1967. 

(2804) Thomas W. Manson: The Life of Jesus. A Study of the Available Materials. 1943. 
In: Thomas W. Manson, Studies in the Gospels and Epistles, ed. by Matfhew 
Black. Manchester 1962. Pp. 13—27. 

(2805) Joseph Spencer Kennard, Jr.: Gleanings from the Slavonic Josephus Controversy. 

In: Jewish Quarterly Review 39, 1948 — 49, pp. 161 — 170. 

(2806) Jacques Moreau: Les plus anciens temoignages profanes sur Jesus. Brussel 1944. 
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(2807) Solomon Zeitlin: The Hoax of the 'Slavonic Josephus’. In: Jewish Quarterly 
Review 39, 1948-49, pp. 171-180. 

(2808) Solomon Zeitlin: The Rise and Fall of the Judaean State: A Political, Social and 
Religious History of the Second Commonwealth. Vol. 2: 37 B.C.E. -66 C.E. Phila¬ 
delphia 1967. 

(2809) George C. Richards: The Testimonium of Josephus. In: Journal of Theological 
Studies 42, 1941, pp. 70-71. 

(2810) Ernst Bammel: Zum Testimonium Flavianum (Jos. Ant. 18, 63 — 64). In: Otto 
Betz, Klaus Haacker, Martin Hengel, edd., Josephus-Studien: Untersuchungen 
zu Josephus, dem antiken Judentum und dem Neuen Testament, Otto Michel zum 
70. Geburtstag gewidmet. Gottingen 1974. Pp. 9 — 22. 

A fourth objection to the authenticity of the 'Testimonium’ is its language. 
Scheidweiler (2801) dates the reworking of the passage to the second half of 
the third century and to the circle of the followers of the Christology of Paul of 
Samosata on the basis of the phrase oocpog avrjQ. Dornseiff (2802) replies by 
stating that when Josephus called Jesus oocpog he meant merely that he was im¬ 
portant; but we must say that it is hard to support such a neutral meaning for 
this word during this period. 

Thackeray (2803), p. 145, thinking it unlikely that Josephus would have 
written that Jesus was a teacher of such people as accept the truth gladly, 
suggests that perhaps “truth” (xakr]0rj) be emended to “the unusual” (xdfi0T]), 
which, indeed, is palaeographically very close to the manuscripts; but, we may 
note, the word arj 0 T ]5 is not characteristic of the writer (or assistant) of this part 
of the 'Antiquities’, occurring nowhere after Book 13. The emendation has, 
nevertheless, won the approval of Manson (2804), p. 19. 

Again, the phrase that Jesus “won over many Jews and many of the 
Greeks” would have been impossible for a Christian who knew that Jesus had 
insisted (Matt. 15. 24) that he had been sent only to the lost sheep of the house 
of Israel. But we may reply that by the time Josephus wrote the 'Antiquities’, 
the course of Christianity had been set by Paul to include primarily non-Jews, 
and attempts were made to depict Jesus’ friendliness to Samaritans and others. 

The fact that Eusebius, who is the first to quote the 'Testimonium’, cites it 
differently in his three works, is evidence to Kennard (2805) that Eusebius was 
not the forger; but we may comment that Clement of Alexandria, for example, 
when he quotes, constantly varies the text. 

Moreau (2806) notes that the phrase etg ext xe vbv (Ant. 18. 64) is not Jo- 
sephan but Eusebian and concludes that the passage is a total interpolation. 

Zeitlin (2807)(2808), who argues that the passage was written by Euse¬ 
bius, points to the phrase “the tribe [cpukov] of Christians”, which is found here 
(Ant. 18. 64) and again, for the first time among the Church Fathers, in Euse¬ 
bius. He asserts that the fact that there are variants in the three quotations of the 
'Testimonium’ in Eusebius is due to later scribes and does not show that Euse¬ 
bius was not the author. Kennard (2805) is, however, not convinced and sug¬ 
gests that even though Eusebius is partial to the use of the word cpukov, at most 
its use in his citations of the 'Testimonium’ may indicate only that the text bears 
the imprint of Eusebius’ editing. 
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Richards (2809), a careful student of Josephus’ language, notes these and 
several other stylistic pecularities indicating that the passage is authentic. 

Bammel (2810) reads ajtaxfiaavxEg for aYajrfjaavxEg, deletes f|v in 6 xei- 
0 x 65 OUX 05 f|v, and changes £JtriY<*Y eTO to outriYdYexo. He argues that the 
present version, with these slight emendations of possible copying errors, can 
remain in its extant form, since it fits the Josephan style and attitude. 

On the other hand, as Thackeray (2803), p. 140, has noted, the phrase 
“such people as accept he truth gladly” (f| 6 ovfj) is characteristic of the scribe in 
this part of the 'Antiquities’, since we find the phrase eight times in Books 
17—19 (supposedly the work of the Thucydidean assistant) and nowhere else in 
Josephus. Christian interpolation is unlikely, since the word f| 6 ovfj in the New 
Testament and in early Christian writings has a pejorative connotation. We may 
conclude, however, by stating that the passage is too short to be definitive in 
any stylistic studies. 


23.9: Jesus’ Appearance according to the Original 'Testimonium’ 

(2811) Robert Eisler: IHYOY2 BA2IAEY2 OY BA2IAEYYA2. 2 vols. Heidelberg 
1929—30. Trans, into English by Alexander H. Krappe: The Messiah Jesus and 
John the Baptist according to Flavius Josephus’ Recently Rediscovered 'Capture of 
Jerusalem’. London 1931. 

(2812) John P. Arendzen: The Human Appearance of Christ. In his: Men and Manners in 
the Days of Christ: Studies and Character Sketches of the First Century (reprinted 
from the Irish Ecclesiastical Record). London 1928. Pp. 80—93. 

(2813) Bernard Leeming: Verbal Descriptions of Christ. In: Irish Theological Quarterly 
22, 1955, pp. 293-312. 

Eisler (2811) had theorized that Josephus had described the appearance of 
Jesus in the original 'Testimonium’ but that this had been censored by 
Christians because it was unfavorable to Jesus. He says (though without any 
evidence) that Josephus derived his information from a police description of 
Jesus preserved in the Roman archives. Eisler then, with no lack of imagination, 
says that Josephus had described Jesus as short, hunchbacked, and frightening in 
appearance. 

St. Andrew of Crete (c. 710 C.E.), to be sure, presents a description of 
Jesus which he says comes from Josephus. Arendzen (2812) argues that the 
original 'Testimonium’ did contain a description of Jesus. But Leeming (2813) 
correctly notes that Origen, who dealt with Celsus’ charge that Jesus was small 
and ugly, says that it is nowhere written that Jesus was of small stature. Since 
Origen refers to the eighteenth book of the 'Antiquities’ on several occasions, 
the clear implication is that Josephus did not thus describe Jesus. We may 
further suggest that if, indeed, Jesus was hunchbacked, this should have been 
enough to distinguish him; and yet, according to the 'Toledoth Yeshu’, the 
medieval Jewish account of Jesus, Judas had to point him out, presumably 
because Jesus was not easily distinguished. 
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23.10: The Arabic and Syriac Versions of the 'Testimonium Flavianum’ 

(2814) Shlomo Pines: An Arabic Version of the Testimonium Flavianum and Its Implica¬ 
tions (Publications of the Israel Academy of Sciences and Humanities: Section of 
Humanities). Jerusalem 1971. 

(2815) Antoine Guillaumont: Donnees nouvelles sur le Testimonium Flavianum. In: Revue 
de l’Histoire des Religions 181, 1972, pp. 102 — 103. 

(2816) Fausto Parente: Alcune osservazioni sul considdetto Testimonium Flavianum (Ios. 
FI. ant. 18, 63 — 64) a proposito di un libro recente. In: Rivista di Filologia e di istru- 
zione classica 101, 1973, pp. 125—137. 

(2817) Andre-M. Dubarle: Le temoignage de Josephe sur Jesus d’apres la tradition in- 
directe. In: Revue Biblique 80, 1973, pp. 481 — 513. 

(2818) Ernst Bammel: A New Variant Form of the Testimonium Flavianum. In: Expository 
Times 85, 1974, pp. 145- 147. 

(2818a) Guy Fau: La preuve par Agapius. In: Bulletin Ernst Renan 20. 171, 1972, pp. 5—7. 
(2818b) Heinz Schreckenberg: Rezeptionsgeschichtliche und textkritische Untersuchungen 
zu Flavius Josephus. Leiden 1977. 

(2818c) Morton Smith, rev.: Shlomo Pines, An Arabic Version of the Testimonium Fla¬ 
vianum and Its Implications. In: Journal of Biblical Literature 91, 1972, pp. 441 — 442. 
(2818d) Andre-M. Dubarle: Le temoignage de l’historien Josepos sur Jesus dans la tradition 
syriaque (arab.). In: Bayn al-Naharayn 2, Bagdad 1974, pp. 77—92. 

(2818e) Andre. -M. Dubarle: Le temoignage de Josephe sur Jesus d’apres des publications 
recentes. In: Revue Biblique 84, 1977, pp. 38—58. 

(2818 f) A. Feuillet: Les anciens historiens profanes et la connaissance de Jesus. In: Esprit et 
Vie 87, 1977, pp. 145-153. 

(2818 g) Pierre Geoltrain: Debat recent autour du 'Testimonium Flavianum’. In: Revue de 
l’Histoire des Religions 185, 1974, pp. 112 — 114. 

(2818h) Jean Danielou: Flavius Josephe: Qu’a-t-il ecrit sur Jesus? In: Les Dossiers de 
l’Archeologie, no. 10, 1975, pp. 56—57. 

(2818i) Johann Maier: Jesus von Nazareth in der talmudischen Oberlieferung. Darmstadt 
1978. 

(2818 j) David Flusser: The Evidence of Josephus on Jesus (in Hebrew). In his: Jewish 
Sources in Early Christianity: Studies and Essays. Tel-Aviv 1979. Pp. 72 — 80. 

(2818k) P. W. van der Horst: Jezus in de joddse literatuur van de oudheid. In: Kerk en 
Theologie 30, 1979, pp. 105—114. 

(28181) Pierre Prigent: Thallos, Phlegon et le Testimonium Flavianum. Temoins de Jesus? 
In: Paganisme, Juda'isme, Christianisme. Influences et affrontements dans le monde 
antique: melanges offerts a Marcel Simon. Paris 1978. Pp. 329—334. 

A considerable stir was created when Pines (2814) brought to the scholarly 
world’s attention two hitherto almost completely neglected works containing 
the 'Testimonium’, one a tenth-century history of the world in Arabic by a 
Christian named Agapius and the other a twelfth-century chronicle in Syriac by 
Michael the Syrian. Agapius does not have “if indeed we ought to call him a 
man”, he omits reference to Jesus’ miracles, he omits completely the role of the 
Jewish leaders in accusing Jesus, he states not that Jesus appeared to his disciples 
on the third day but that his disciples reported this, and most important he 
states (at the end rather in the middle of the passage) that “he was perhaps the 
Messiah” rather than that he was the Messiah. Michael’s version is closer to the 
Greek, but he says “he was thought to be the Messiah”. Pines suggests that 
Agapius’ version is the product of Christian censorship applied to the original 
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text in a less thoroughgoing form than in the case of the vulgate recension. We 
may comment that if it is unlikely that Josephus declared that Jesus was the 
Messiah it seems hardly more likely that he would have stated that he was per¬ 
haps the Messiah; on such matters one either believes or does not believe. This 
may, of course, be due to the translation into Arabic; since Agapius apparently 
used Syriac sources, and since the Syriac tradition, as seen in the later chronicle 
of Michael, has “he was thought to be the Messiah” (as indeed we find in 
Jerome, De Viris Illustribus 13), the original may well have read thus. We may 
suggest that a clue to the interpretation of Agapius may be found in what 
follows: “This is what is said by Josephus and his companions” . Apparently 
Agapius used not only Josephus but other sources as well and presumably com¬ 
bined them. That this is so may be seen from the fact that he proceeds to state 
that, according to Josephus, Herod burnt the genealogies of the tribes in order 
that it should not be known that he was descended from undistinguished people 
— a fact that is not found in Josephus but is found in Eusebius, Historia 
Ecclesiastica 1. 7. 13. In fact, Pines himself, pp. 54 — 63, notes the relatively close 
correspondence between Agapius and Eusebius, Historia Ecclesiastica 1. 10. 
2—6; and it seems likely, as Pines himself admits, that Agapius derived his 
information not from Josephus directly but from a recension of Eusebius, and 
that the relatively minor divergences between them are due to the process of 
translation and paraphrase. As a believing Christian, Agapius would surely not 
have eliminated the passages about Jesus’ superhuman nature, and hence we may 
assume that he is reproducing what he found. Pines leaves open the question 
whether Agapius’ text is in the form in which Josephus originally wrote it or 
whether it had already been doctored by Christian copyists. We may, however, 
conclude that Agapius’ excerpt is hardly decisive, since it contains several 
elements, notably changes in order, that indicate that it is a paraphrase rather 
than a translation. 

Guillaumont (2815) asserts that Pines’ work is striking confirmation of 
the authenticity of the 'Testimonium’. He is not, however, convinced by Pines’ 
argument tracing back Agapius’ version to Eusebius’ 'Ecclesiastical History’. 
Moreover, the study of the Syriac sources utilized by Agapius remains to be 
made. 

I have not seen Parente (2816). 

Dubarle (2817) compares Agapius and Michael with George Kedrenos, 
who probably lived at the end of the eleventh and at the beginning of the twelfth 
century, as well as with the Chronicle of Pseudo-Simeon Magister (Ms. 
Parisinus 1712, Bibliotheque Nationale de Paris, fol. 76% George Hamartolos 
('George the Monk’), and other Byzantine chronicles; and he notes many 
similarities as against the received text of the 'Testimonium’. He explains these 
by assuming that they depend actually on Eusebius. On this basis, as well as 
through other indirect witnesses of the passage, he reconstructs the original 
'Testimonium’, with the crucial passage reading: “People thought that he was 
the Messiah”. He says that Josephus could well be responsible for every element 
in such a relatively favorable description of Jesus. We may add that the accusing 
finger again seems to point in the direction of Eusebius as the one responsible 
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for 'adjusting’ the text. Eusebius, we may recall, quotes the 'Testimonium’ in 
three slightly different forms, and we may suspect that there was still a fourth 
form, namely the one which he found in the received text of Josephus. 

Bam mel (2818) suggests that the changes in Agapius’ version indicate that 
it originated in an Islamic environment rather than in an earlier one. He 
suggests that Agapius’ new features were introduced at a period of debate, partly 
as a result of Agapius’ own epitomizing activities. As to why the author did not 
include Jewish participation in the accusation of Jesus, he suggests that this was 
unnecessary because he had supplied the information in the two neighboring 
accounts. We may comment that Pines has shown that Agapius used (Chris¬ 
tian) Syriac rather than Arabic sources; and, in any case, it seems hard to believe 
that, as a Christian, Agapius or his Christian source (which ultimately seems to 
have been Eusebius) would have edited the text to make it more palatable to 
Moslem readers. 

Fau (2818a) argues that the reference to Jesus in Agapius is worthless. We 
may answer his objection that the weak form cannot be anterior to the strong 
form by remarking that interpolation can go in either direction, dependent only 
upon the needs of the interpolator. 

Schreckenberg (2818b), pp. 9 — 12, adopting the position expressed by 
Smith (2818c), says that Agapius sought to avoid the appearance of gross falsi¬ 
fication, that the statement “perhaps he was the Messiah” is impossible, and that 
the value of Pines’ work is that it makes more probable the old conjecture that 
the 'Testimonium’ once had a genuine but negative, or, at best, indifferent, 
statement about Jesus. Smith finds it difficult to believe that Josephus could 
ever have written “perhaps he was the Messiah”, as we find in Agapius. This is, 
however, we may suggest, resolved when we realize that in Michael the Syrian’s 
version the word mistavra is used, meaning “thought to be”, “seemed to be”, 
or “perhaps”. Agapius’ version may simply be a less than literal translation of 
this word. This is similar, we may add, to Josephus’ reference to Jesus as 
^Eyopevog (Ant. 2.0200) and to Jerome’s credebatur, “he was believed” (to be 
the Messiah). 

I have not seen Dubarle (2818d). 

Dubarle (2818e) notes the importance of the indirect tradition as seen in 
the Arabic Agapius. He explains the omission of “if indeed we ought to call him 
a man” by noting that Agapius lived in a region where a sharp struggle raged 
between the Jacobites, who were Monophysite Christians, who believed that 
Jesus was simply G-d, and the Melekites, who insisted that Jesus was both man 
and G-d. Though he was a Melekite, Agapius diplomatically sought to avoid 
offense to the Jacobites and thus made his omission. We may comment that in 
view of the odium theologicum characteristic of this era, it seems hard to believe 
that Agapius would have made such an emendation for 'diplomatic’ reasons. 
Moreover, as Pines has pointed out, Agapius is not given to theological and po¬ 
litical considerations in the rest of his history. In a postscript, Dubarle com¬ 
ments on the article by Feuillet (2818f) and on a new Arabic witness in the 
Kitab al-Kafl of Gerasime (thirteenth century), which omits “master of those 
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who receive the truth gladly”, though Dubarle admits that the changes may be 
due to the negligence of the copyist. 

Geoltrain (2818g) concludes that Agapius’ Arabic version of the 'Testi¬ 
monium’ does not give us historic evidence regarding Jesus and that Agapius 
merely rendered reasonable an unreasonable piece of evidence. 

Danielou (2818h) asserts that Pines’ hypothesis has some serious argu¬ 
ments in its favor and is very reasonable because Agapius’ version is different in 
precisely those parts that Josephus as a Jew would not have written as they 
appear in our Greek text. 

Maier (281 8i), pp. 42 — 45, presents a review of Pines (2814) and Bammel 
(2818). 

Flusser (2818j) concludes that Eusebius found in the library of Origen in 
Caesarea the original text of the 'Testimonium’, which he changed to make it 
closer to the official Christian version so as to remove from himself the charge 
of heresy. Eusebius based his changes on the Syrian version of Church history. 
He concludes that the Arabic text is evidence of a prior passage of Josephus 
pertaining to Jesus and that the Christian falsification made changes in converting 
the Jewish text of Josephus to a Christian text. 

I have been unable to read Van der Horst (2818k), who surveys several 
recent publications dealing with Jesus, among them Pines (2814). 

Prigent (28181), commenting on the 'Testimonium’ in Agapius and 
Michael the Syrian, suggests that their text makes the 'Testimonium’ more 
credible and that perhaps Josephus’ text was still less 'Christianized’. 


23.11: Jesus Son of Ananias 

(2818m) Ferdinand Hahn: Christologische Hoheitstitel. Ihre Geschichte im friihen Chri- 
stentum (based on diss., Heidelberg: Anfange christologischer Traditionen). Gottin¬ 
gen 1963. Trans, into English by Harold Knight and George Ogg: The Titles of 
Jesus in Christology; their history in early Christianity (somewhat abridged). London 
1969. 

(2818n) Emanuel Bin Gorion: Josephus and Jesus (in Hebrew). Tel-Aviv 1973. 

(2818o) Bent Noack: Jesus Ananiasspn og Jesus fra Nasaret. En drpftelse af Josefus, Bellum 
Judaicum VI, 5, 3. Copenhagen 1975. 

Hahn (2818m), pp. 352—353, comments on Jesus the son of Ananias (War 
6 . 300-309). 

Bin Gorion (2818n) comments on the thesis that War 6. 300—309 is 
speaking about the real Jesus unconcealed by the legend. This is not the announc¬ 
er of a new teaching or the originator of a religious group but a simple man of 
the people who had proclaimed the destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans and 
the fall of the Second Temple. 

I have not been able to read Noack (2818o), who is concerned with the 
prophecy of the destruction of the Temple by Jesus son of Ananias (War 6. 
300). 
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23.12: Josephus on James 

(2819) Henry St. John Thackeray: Josephus the Man and the Historian. New York 1929; 
rpt. 1967. 

(2820) Jacques Moreau: Les plus anciens temoignages profanes sur Jesus. Briissel 1944. 

(2821) Maurice Goguel: La naissance du Christianisme. Paris 1946. 

(2822) Samuel G. F. Brandon: The Fall of Jerusalem and the Christian Church: A Study of 
the Effects of the Jewish Overthrow of A.D. 70 on Christianity. London 1951; 2nd 
ed., 1957. 

(2823) Josef Blinzler: Der Prozess Jesu. Das jiidische und das romische Gerichtsverfahren 
gegen Jesus auf Grund der altesten Zeugnisse. Regensburg 1955. Trans, (of 2nd ed.) 
into English by Isabel and Florence McHugh: The Trial of Jesus. The Jewish and 
Roman Proceedings against Jesus Christ Described and Assessed from the Oldest 
Accounts. Westminster, Maryland 1959. Trans, into Spanish: Barcelona 1959. Trans, 
into French by G. Daubie: Le proces de Jesus. Tours 1962. Trans, into Swedish: 
Stockholm 1962. Trans, into Italian by Colao Pellizzari: II processo di Gesu. 
Brescia 1966. 

(2824) Solomon Zeitlin: TheTrial of Jesus. In: Jewish Quarterly Review 53, 1962—63, pp. 
77-88. 

(2825) Paul Winter: Josephus on Jesus. In: Journal of Historical Studies 1, 1968, pp. 289— 
302. 

(2825a) T. Nicklin and R. O. P. Taylor: James, the Lord’s Brother. In: Church Quarterly 
Review 147, 1948, pp. 46 — 63. 

(2825b) Hans-J. Schoeps: Aus friihchristlicher Zeit. Religionsgeschichtliche Untersuchungen. 
Tiibingen 1950. 

(2825c) George D. Kilpatrick: The Trial of Jesus. London 1953. 

(2825d) Samuel G. F. Brandon: The Death of James the Just: A New Interpretation. In: 
Festschrift Gershom Scholem. Jerusalem 1967. Pp. 57—69. 

(2825e) Douglas R. A. Hare: The Theme of Jewish Persecution of Christians in the Gospel 
according to St. Matthew. Cambridge 1967. 

(2825f) Jack Finegan: Hidden Records of the Life of Jesus; an introduction to the New 
Testament Apocrypha and to some of the areas through which they were transmitted, 
namely, Jewish, Egyptian, and Gnostic Christianity, together with the earlier Gospel- 
type records in the Apocrypha, in Greek and Latin texts, translations and explana¬ 
tions. Philadelphia and Boston 1969. 

(2825g) Josef Blinzler: The Jewish Punishment of Stoning in the New Testament Period. 
In: Festschrift C. F. D. Moule. London 1970. Pp. 147—161. 

(2825h) David R. Catchpole: The Problem of the Historicity of the Sanhedrin Trial. In: 
Festschrift C. F. D. Moule. London 1970. Pp. 47—65. 

(2825i) Robert Girod, trans. and ed., Origene, Commentaire sur l’Evangile selon Matthieu, 
vol. 1. Paris 1970. 

(2825j) Zvi Baras: Testimonium Flavianum : The State of Recent Scholarship. In: Michael 
Avi-Yonah and Zvi Baras, edd., Society and Religion in the Second Temple Period 
(The World History of the Jewish People, 1. 8). Jerusalem 1977. Pp. 303 — 313, 378 — 
385. 

(2825k) Leon Herrmann: Chrestos. Temoignages pa'iens et juifs sur le christianisme du pre¬ 
mier siecle. Bruxelles 1970. 

(28251) David R. Catchpole: The Trial of Jesus; a study in the Gospels and Jewish his¬ 
toriography from 1770 to the present day (based on the author’s thesis, Cambridge 
1968). Leiden 1971. 

(2825m) Morton Smith: Early Christianity and Judaism. In: S. Wagner and A. Breck, 
edd., Great Confrontations in Jewish History (University of Denver, the J. M. 
Goodstein Lectures on Judaica, 1975). Denver 1977, Pp. 39—61. 
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(2825n) Robert M. Grant: Eusebius, Josephus and the Fate of the Jews. In: Society of 
Biblical Literature 1979 Seminar Papers, vol. 2, ed. Paul J. Achtemeier. Missoula, 
Montana 1979. Pp. 69-86. 

(2825o) William D. Davies: Invitation to the New Testament: A Guide to Its Main Witnesses. 
London 1967. 

(2825p) Joseph Klausner: The Rise of Christianity. In: Michael Avi-Yonah and Zvi 
Baras, edd., Society and Religion in the Second Temple Period (The World History 
of the Jewish People, 1. 8). Jerusalem 1977. Pp. 187—262, 367—373. 

(2825q) Clemens Thoma: Christliche Theologie des Judentums. Aschaffenburg 1978. 

Almost all scholars have accepted as authentic Josephus’ reference (Ant. 20. 
200) to James, “the brother of Jesus who was called the Christ” (tov a&skcpov 
’Irpou tou keyopevou Xqlotou). If it had been a Christian interpolation, it 
would, in all probability, have been more laudatory of James. As Thackeray 
(2819), p. 133, has remarked, the language and tone, especially the caustic refer¬ 
ence to the heartlessness of the Sadducees (Ant. 20. 199), are thoroughly 
Josephan. The fact that the high priest Ananus is here called rash and daring and 
that in the Life 193 ff. he is said to have been bribed to vote for Josephus’ 
removal from his command in Galilee, whereas in the War 4. 319—320 he is 
eulogized, should not in itself be a cause for suspicion, since there are so many 
discrepancies between the 'War’ and the 'Antiquities’. What is a deciding factor 
is that Origen had the passage in his text of Josephus, since he expresses astonish¬ 
ment that Josephus, who witnessed the righteousness of James (our text has no 
such direct encomium), should have refused to accept Jesus as the Messiah. 

Moreau (2820) regards the passage as authentic because a Christian could 
never have written “Jesus the so-called Christ”. We may respond by noting 
that the phrase may mean “who was called” or “who is mentioned above”. 

Goguel (2821), pp. 144—153, says that if the account of James’ death had 
been interpolated by a Christian, it would not have contradicted the version of 
Hegesippus, which was very popular in Christian circles. 

Brandon (2822) postulates that Christian censors removed Josephus’ state¬ 
ment about James, which gave greater honor to him than to Jesus. We may 
comment that Brandon’s chief reason for so thinking is that Origen asserts that 
Josephus explained the overthrow of the Jewish nation by the Romans as G-d’s 
revenge for the murder of the righteous James; such a passage is to be found not 
in Josephus but in Hegesippus, with whom Origen apparently confused Jo¬ 
sephus, as did so many others in this period until relatively modern times. Alter¬ 
natively, we may suggest that perhaps Origen connected the death of James and 
the fall of Jerusalem because this passage occurs in Book 20 of the 'Antiquities’, 
which gives the background leading up to the war against the Romans. 

Blinzler (2823) asserts that the passage is definitely genuine. Zeitlin 
(2824) objects, noting that Origen quotes it on three occasions, each time with 
some variations. We may comment that quotations in antiquity were freer and 
looser than they are today, as we noted in Eusebius’ variations in citing the 
'Testimonium’; but the important point is that though there are variations, they 
all agree in the key point of mentioning that James was the brother of the 
Christ. 
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Winter (2825) notes that “called Christ” may be added merely for iden¬ 
tification. 

Nicklin and Taylor (2825 a) remark that Eusebius carelessly expresses 
himself as if he thought that our quotation from Josephus gives an account of 
James’ death, but he shows himself to be unconscious of any contradiction 
between the account of Josephus and that of Hegesippus, since he quotes them 
both and indeed commends Hegesippus as the more accurate. Scholars have seen 
in the second quotation, they say, what is not there, namely an account of his 
death. 

Schoeps (2825b), p. 121, comments on Hegesippus’ reworking of the end 
of James as based upon Josephus, Eusebius, and Pseudo-Clement. He also com¬ 
ments, p. 148, on the passage in Origen, 'Contra Celsum’, regarding James. 

Kilpatrick (2825c), pp. 8 — 9, discusses Josephus’ account of the execution 
of James (Ant. 20. 197—203) and expresses a preference for this account rather 
than for that of Hegesippus. 

Brandon (2825d) suggests that Josephus’ non-committal attitude toward 
Jesus is due to his sympathy for Ananus, who, in Josephus’ view, if he could have 
suppressed the Zealots, would have led the nation back to its allegiance to the 
Romans (War 4. 318—325). Brandon feels that there is ground for doubting 
whether the text as we now have it represents what Josephus originally wrote, 
since Origen says that Josephus recognized the fall of Jerusalem in 70 as divine 
punishment for killing the righteous James. He finds it hard to believe that 
Origen confused Josephus and Hegesippus, since Origen actually cites the title 
and the particular book of the 'Antiquities’ in which the Jesus passage occurs. 
We may remark that Josephus’ attitude toward James is completely positive and 
hardly non-committal. As to Brandon’s idea that a Christian scribe altered 
both the James passage and the 'Testimonium Flavianum’, we may ask why the 
'Testimonium’ has come down with this alteration, whereas the James passage 
has not. As to explaining Origen’s confusion of Josephus and Hegesippus, he 
may have looked upon Hegesippus as so clearly dependent upon Josephus as to 
be for practical purposes indistinguishable from it, and in any case he may be 
quoting from memory, as was so often the case in antiquity in view of the difficulty 
of acquiring and consulting texts. 

Hare (2825e), pp. 32 — 34, accepts the authenticity of the James passage. 
He also accepts the point of Brandon (2825d) that it is unlikely that a Christian 
scribe, intent on making Josephus a witness to the truth of Christianity, would 
have been content with such a bare mention of the martyrdom. In addition, he 
stresses that since Origen bears witness to the fact that in his text of Josephus 
the righteousness of James was acknowledged, while the messiahship of Jesus 
was denied, the unadorned report in Josephus commands a far greater credence 
than does the legendary narrative of Hegesippus. 

Finegan (2825f), pp. 47—49, deals briefly with the presentation of the 
death of James in Josephus and in Hegesippus. 

Blinzler (2825g) concludes that Josephus’ account in Antiquities 20. 200 
is worthy of credence and that Hegesippus’ is legend. 
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Catchpole (2825h), pp. 60 — 61, briefly discusses Josephus’ account of the 
death of James. 

Girod (2825i), pp. 113—117, contends that Origen’s version of James’ 
martyrdom appeared in Josephus’ original text. But, as Baras (2825j) has noted, 
it is against Josephus’ custom, which was to search for factors that would cul¬ 
minate in a particular event rather than to ascribe a disaster of such proportions 
to a crime committed against an individual. Also, as he correctly remarks, it is 
unlikely that the Jesus passage should have remained in Josephus’ text while the 
story of James’ martyrdom, which the Church labored to preserve, should have 
been excised from Josephus’ writings. 

Herrmann (2825k) notes that the passage on James does not supply evi¬ 
dence as to terminology concerning Jesus. 

Catchpole (28251), pp. 241—245, says that the alleged political complexion 
of the causes of James’ condemnation cannot be accepted, since the accusation of 
having transgressed the law within the context of Pharisee-Sadducee divergences 
— which is how Josephus frames the incident — indicates a religious offence, 
and stoning confirms this. The word jcgtoxov, he says, indicates an unjust trial 
and fits in with Josephus’ statement about the judicial harshness of the Sad- 
ducees. 

Smith (2825m) regards it as surprising that the Pharisees got the high priest 
Ananus deposed because he exceeded his powers in procuring the conviction 
and execution of James. It is hard to believe, he says, that the Pharisees would 
have made an outcry about the execution of James, the leader of the Christians, 
unless a great change had occurred since the persecution under Agrippal. This 
fits in with the statement in Acts 23. 9 that when Paul was brought before the 
Sanhedrin there were Pharisees who defended him. 

Grant (2825n) concludes that Hegesippus’ account of the death of James is 
confused, since he portrays James as thrown down from the wing of the 
Temple, stoned, and struck on the head with a launderer’s club. He notes that 
Eusebius, in his 'Chronicle’, was not impressed by Hegesippus’ account of the 
death of James; he knew some Christian story on the subject, but his primary 
source was the real Josephus. In his 'Ecclesiastical History’, on the other hand, 
Eusebius used Origen’s 'Contra Celsum’ but looked up the passage in Josephus 
and quoted it. He was confused because he used contradictory sources — Hege¬ 
sippus and Josephus. 

Davies (2825o) notes that most scholars accept the authenticity of 'Antiq¬ 
uities’ 20. 200. 

Klausner (2825p) says that there is no reason to doubt the authenticity of 
the passage. 

Thoma (2825q) comments on Antiquities 20. 197—203. 


23.13: Josephus’ Relationship to the New Testament: General 

(2826) Gerhard Delling: Bemerkungen zum Corpus Hellenisticum Novi Testamenti. In: 
Forschungen und Fortschritte 37, 1963, pp. 183 — 185. 
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(2827) Alfred Wikenhauser: Die Traumgesichte des Neuen Testaments in religions- 
geschichtlicher Sicht. In: Theodor Klauser and Adolf Rucker, edd., Pisciculi. 
Studien zur Religion und Kultur des Altertums. Franz Joseph Dolger zum 60. Ge- 
burtstage dargeboten (Antike und Christentum Erg.-Bd. 1). Munster 1939. Pp. 
320-333. 

(2828) Adolf von Schlatter: Der Evangelist Matthaus: seine Sprache, sein Ziel, seine Selb- 
standigkeit. 3rd ed., Stuttgart 1948. 

(2829) Jurgen Schwark: Matthaus der Schriftgelehrte und Josephus der Priester. Ein 
Vergleich. In: Theokratia 2, 1970 — 72, pp. 137 — 154. 

(2830) Henry J. Cadbury: The Making of Luke-Acts. New York 1927; 2nd ed., London 
1958. 

(2831) Shaye J. D. Cohen: Josephus in Galilee and Rome: His Vita and Development as a 
Historian. Diss., Columbia University, New York 1975. Publ.: Leiden 1979. 
(2832) Josef Blinzler: Herodes Antipas und Jesus Christus; die Stellung des Heilandes zu 
seinem Landesherrn. Stuttgart 1947. 

(2833) Robert Gray: The Connection between the Sacred Writings and the Literature of 
Jewish and Heathen Authors. Vol. 1. 2nd ed., London 1819. 

(2834) Wilhelm Soltau: Petrusanekdoten und Petruslegenden in der Apostelgeschichte. In: 
Carl Bezold, ed., Orientalische Studien, Theodor Noldeke zum siebzigsten Ge- 
burtstag (2. Marz 1906) gewidmet von Freunden und Schtilern. Vol. 2. Giessen 1906. 
Pp. 805-815. 

(2835) Robert Eisler: 'John of the High-Priestly Kin’ in Acts IV. 6 and in Flavius Jo¬ 
sephus’ 'Jewish War’. In his: The Enigma of the Fourth Gospel. Its Author and Its 
Writer. London 1938. Pp. 39—45. 

(2836) Roland Bergmeier: Loyalitat als Gegenstand paulinischer Paraklese. Eine religions- 
geschichtliche Untersuchung zu Rom. 13, Iff. and Jos. B.J. 2, 140. In: Theokratia 1, 
1967, pp. 51-63. 

(2837) Sverre Aalen: A Rabbinic Formula in 1 Cor. 14. 34. In: Studia Evangelica 2. 1, 
1964, pp. 513-525. 

Delling (2826) reports on the plan of a Corpus Hellenisticum Novi Testa- 
menti, a collection of Greek and Latin texts, in particular of the Hellenistic- 
Roman period, which illuminate the texts of the New Testament from its 
background. 

Wikenhauser (2827) cites a number of dreams mentioned in the New 
Testament, classifies them by motifs, and cites parallels with Josephus and with 
Greek and Latin pagan literature. 

Schlatter (2828), who composed his own dictionary of Josephus for such 
a purpose, is particularly concerned with the language of Matthew as compared 
with Josephus. 

Schwark (2829), comparing Matthew and Josephus with regard to their 
social origins, concludes that Matthew’s observations on culture, religion, the 
value of study, and the cult of the Temple, as well as the theological judgment 
on the fall of Jerusalem, show Matthew unequivocally, like Josephus, as coming 
from a learned Pharisaic background. 

Cadbury (2830), pp. 164—178, examines Josephus’ literary method of 
paraphrase, particularly as seen in his reworking of I Maccabees, as an indication 
of Luke’s method in paraphrasing Mark. We may comment that the subject of 
exactly how ancient authors paraphrased their sources has never been really 
studied and certainly deserves to be, and, indeed, has been done by Cohen 
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(2831); but there are basic differences, namely that Josephus may not be directly 
paraphrasing I Maccabees, and that both may have additional sources. 

Blinzler (2832), pp. 30—35, sees parallels between Luke 14. 16—24 and 
19. 11—29, on the one hand, and Josephus’ characterization of Herod Antipas in 
Antiquities 18. 245—256. The comparison, we may comment, is rather remote, 
and there can be no question of influence. 

Several writers, notably Gray (2833), pp. 357—368, have contended that 
St. Paul’s voyage is apparently to be compared to a similar incident at almost the 
same time recounted in Josephus’ Life 14 — 15, and have suggested, though there 
is no evidence in either writer, that Paul and Josephus were traveling com¬ 
panions on this occasion. 

As to the relation between Josephus and the Book of Acts, several writers, 
such as Soltau (2834), have suggested, though there is no conclusive evidence, 
that the Peter legends, especially in the second chapter of Acts, are dependent 
not on Josephus but on Jewish tradition, and that the composer of Acts gener¬ 
ally was under Josephus’ influence, at least in some details and in diction. 

Eisler (2835) equates John of the high priestly family of Annas of Acts 4. 6 
with John the son of Ananus (War 2. 568), who was entrusted with the com¬ 
mand of the provinces of Gophna and Acrabetta in northeast Judaea. It would 
seem natural, he says, that the son of Annas (Ananias) the high priest, whose 
five sons all became high priests, should be chosen to lead one of these armies. 
And yet, we may comment, though Acts mentions Annas the high priest and 
Caiaphas and John and Alexander, it does not indicate the relationship of John 
to Annas. Moreover, though Josephus lists these five sons, John is not among 
them. Eisler, realizing this, suggests that John is an alternate name for one of 
them (perhaps for Jonathan?). We may comment, however, that Josephus dis¬ 
tinguishes in the 'War’ between Ananias and Ananus (the father of the five sons 
who became high priests), and we may suggest that perhaps the father of this 
John is identical with the Ananias, the high priest the son of Nedebaeus (War 
2. 293), who was murdered by brigands (War 2. 441). 

Bergmeier (2836) concludes that War 2. 140 differs from Romans 13. 1 
only in the fact that in the former the discussion is of the relationship to the 
leaders of the Essene community, whereas in the latter it is of the relationship 
to the political leaders, and that in both texts there is a theological foundation 
for the duty of obedience. 

Aalen (2837) finds a Jewish origin, as seen in textual comparisons with 
Josephus, for the technical terms of the interdiction formula and the allusion to 
the law in I Corinthians 14. 34. 


23.14: The Census of Quirinius in Josephus and in Luke 

(2838) Louis H. Feldman: Selected Literature on Quirinius’ Assessment (Ant. xviii. 1). 
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(2871) Edith Mary Smallwood: Behind the New Testament. In: Greece and Rome 17, 
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(2872) Horst R. Moehring: The Census in Luke as an Apologetic Device. In: David C. 
Aune, ed., Studies in New Testament and Early Christian Literature (Supplements to 
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(2873) Menahem Stern: The Census of Quirinus. Appendix I. In: Shmuel Safrai and 
Menahem Stern, in co-operation with David Flusser and Willem C. van Unnik, 
The Jewish People in the First Century: Historical Geography, Political History, 
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I (2838) have a select bibliography on the census of Quirinius (Ant. 18. 
1—2). Fuller bibliographies are given by Lazzarato (2839), pp. 44—45, and 
Schurer (2840), pp. 399-400. 

Luke 2. 1 — 5 speaks of “the first enrollment, when Quirinus was governor 
of Syria” at the time of the birth of Jesus, which he appears to date near the end 
of the reign of Herod (4 B.C.E.). Josephus (Ant. 17. 355—18. 2) speaks of an 
enrollment by Quirinius, governor of Syria, when Archelaus was removed from 
his kingship of Judea in 6 or 7 C.E. 
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Rengstorf (2841), pp. 28—29, seeks to salvage Luke by suggesting that 
Josephus had in mind a second census made after the death of Herod. This 
would seem to be supported by Luke’s statement that this was the first enroll¬ 
ment when Quirinius was governor of Syria, implying that there were later en¬ 
rollments. From this it would appear, as Fillion (2842), vol. 1, pp. 507—515, 
had noted, that Luke had the advantage over Josephus in that he knew of two 
censuses. And yet, we may note that in Acts 5. 37 Luke, the author of Acts, 
specifically has Gamaliel mention “the census” (xfjg djtoyQacpfjg) during which 
Judas the Galilaean arose, the implication being that this was the famous census. 
We may, however, object that at the time of his successful expedition against the 
wild Homanadenses in Asia Minor, Quirinius was governor of Galatia and not 
of Syria, as Sherk (2843) and Taylor (2844) have convincingly shown against 
Ramsay (2845). Moreover, we know the names of the governors of Syria from 
10/9 to 7/6 B.C.E. (Sentius Saturninus) and from 7/6 — 4 B.C.E. (Quinctilius 
Varus). This leaves no room for a governorship of Syria for Quirinius during the 
last years of Herod’s reign. We may add that it is Josephus’ general habit when 
mentioning someone for the first time to give background information on him, 
and we should therefore have expected that when introducing Quirinius in War 
2. 433 and Antiquities 17. 355, he would indicate that this Quirinius had also 
been governor of Syria earlier. To reply, with Sherwin-White (2846), that such 
silence is not decisive, since Josephus’ primary interest was in Judea rather than 
in Syria, is to disregard the fact that Judea was a major concern of any governor 
of Syria. We may add that Josephus mentions the census of Quirinius as 
shocking (Ant. 18. 3) the Jews, presumably because it was unprecedented, and 
thus giving rise to the Fourth Philosophy movement. 

Moreover, if we say that the census described by Josephus was the second, 
we are left with the question as to why Josephus omitted such a notable event as 
the first census. In this connection, McKinnon (2847) had already suggested 
that Josephus deliberately omitted the first census because he drew on Nicolaus 
of Damascus, a flatterer of Herod, who regarded the census as hardly to Herod’s 
credit; but we may reply that Josephus’ account of Herod in the 'Antiquities’ is 
considerably more critical than is the one in the 'War’ and certainly is far from a 
whitewash. 

Heichelheim (2848), pp. 160—161, following Huschke (2849), 78ff., 
Lagrange (2850), and others, and in turn followed by Turner (2851), pp. 
23—24, attempts to vindicate Luke by translating: “This census [of 4 B.C.E.] 
was the first before that under the prefectureship of Quirinius in Syria (jtQ(bxr| 
eyevexo fiyEpoveuovxog xfjg SupCag Kuqtivlou). Such a usage of Jtpuixog in the 
sense of comparing two disparate ideas is unparalleled, as Schurer (2840), pp. 
421—422, notes; and, in any case, we may add, there is no parallel in Luke. 
Moreover, there is no parallel for the use of Jtpcbxog in the sense of “before” 
followed by a genitive absolute or a genitive of a participial clause. Schurer 
correctly adds that it does not make much sense to say that the census took 
place earlier than when Quirinius was governing Svria rather than stating who 
was governor at the time of the census. Finally, even if we adopt Huschke’s and 
Heichelheim’s forced meaning for Jtgcoxri, the meaning would be “this census 
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took place earlier than when Quirinius was governor of Syria”; it does not in¬ 
dicate that there was an earlier census under Herod and a later one under Quiri¬ 
nius. 

Roos (2852) argues than an inscription found in Tivoli (Inscriptiones 
Latinae Selectae 918) which records the career of a [legatus pro praetore] divi 
Augusti iterum Syriam et Phfoenicem optinuit] refers to Quirinius and that this 
confirms the fact that he held the governorship of Syria twice. The inscription, 
we may note, does not have a name; but we may add that the meaning may well 
be that he held a governorship for a second time in Syria without indicating 
when he had held the governorship previously. Indeed, Syme (2853), p. 398, 
argues that the inscription belongs to Lucius Calpurnius Piso, who was governor 
of Asia in 3—2 B.C.E. and later of Syria in 4—1 B.C.E. 

One problem, we may note, is that the word which Josephus uses (Ant. 
18. 1) for Quirinius being governor of Syria is 5tKato56xr|5, which is found 
only here and in inscriptions from Lycia in this sense, as Larsen (2854), pp. 
188—189, has noted. Aberle (2855) had already asserted that Quirinius was not 
governor of Syria but legatus iuridicus and legatus censuum accipiendorum and 
hence only legatus Caesaris', he concludes that Josephus should not thus be used 
to prove that Quirinius was governor in 6 C.E. We may reply that the problem 
is not so much whether Quirinius was governor in 6 C.E. but whether he took 
a census in 6 C.E. or in 4 B.C.E. We may remark that Josephus’ terminology is 
not precise and that he uses several words or circumlocutions for governor — 
fiyepcov, EJTtoTctTcbv, EJtLTQOJtog, JtQ£o|3£t)Tri5, Jt0O£OTt|Kcog. The word 6iraio- 
56xri5, as Larsen plausibly suggests, was not so much a title for a governor as 
an honorary appellation, much like aamjQ or euEpyETrig. It would emphasize 
the high regard with which the governor was held as an honest judge, the duties 
of the governor (in Lycia, at least) being largely judicial. 

Accame (2856) unsuccessfully contests the thesis of Taylor (2844) that 
Luke was mistaken in naming Quirinius as governor of Syria. 

Knox (2857), p. 10, suggests that Luke, knowing the tradition recorded by 
Josephus that the census of Quirinius was connected with the rise of the Fourth 
Philosophy, assigned the birth of Jesus to the same period on the ground of 
appropriateness, although Luke himself did not realize it. We may comment that 
inasmuch as Jesus was accused, as the inscription on the cross indicates, of 
seeking to lead a revolution so as to become king of the Jews, such a tradition 
may come from those who connected Jesus with political claims. 

Streeter (2858) suggests that Luke may have derived his information 
through hearing Josephus lecture in Rome; but, we may reply, this seems 
unlikely because of the discrepancies between them. 

Lazzarato (2839), pp. 5Iff., says that f|y£pov£UOVTOg in Luke 2. 2 does 
not necessarily mean governor of a province, but may refer to any ruler or com¬ 
missioner. Quirinius, he says, was put in charge not of Syria but of the East; the 
major objection to this, we may reply, is that Luke says specifically that he was 
in charge of Syria. We may add that while Lazzarato’s work shows massive 
research, it suffers from having set out to defend and justify the tradition of the 
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Roman Catholic Church concerning the dates of Jesus’ birth (25 December 
6 B.C.E.) and death (25 March 29 C.E.). 

Girard (2859), pp. 45—49, assuming that Luke’s statement about the 
census can be trusted as the basis for the date of Jesus’ birth, concludes that 
Jesus was born in 8 B.C.E. 

Steinmetzer (2860) finds the silence of Josephus no obstacle to his con¬ 
clusion that the census of Luke 2. 1 must have begun in 9/8 B.C.E. and that it 
must have ended in the following year. 

Braunert (2861) concludes that Luke erred because he sought to connect 
the birth of Jesus with the census, although he realized that this was against the 
facts, since, as a patriotic Jew, he tried to combine Jewish nationalism with the 
Christian faith. We may, indeed, comment that Luke may have confused the 
breakdown of law and order after Herod’s death with what occurred after 
Archelaus’ exile; but the sharpest dividing line between early Christianity and 
Judaism was that the former was apolitical and did not participate in the revolt 
against Rome. It would seem strange for Luke, who argues that Jesus was not a 
political Messiah, or his sources to seek deliberately to connect Jesus with the 
origin of the Lourth Philosohy; this appears to be the work of Christianity’s 
opponents, who sought to show that Jesus put forth claims as a political Messiah 
in accordance with the mainstream of the Jewish tradition with regard to the 
function of a Messiah. 

Instinsky (2862), pp. 21—22, 39—42, says that there may have been two 
censuses. 

Stauffer (2863) defends Luke’s version of the census by postulating that 
Quirinius was governor from 12 B.C.E. to 16 C.E. with only a brief inter¬ 
ruption, and that the censuses took several years, the first step being the 
registration of taxable objects and persons. We may respond by noting that Jo¬ 
sephus (Ant. 18. 2—3) makes no such distinction but speaks in immediate juxta¬ 
position of the registration (ctJTOYQacpaig, Ant. 18. 3) and the assessment (cot- 
exLptov). Stauffer argues that the fact that Herod was allowed to mint only 
copper money shows that he was as restricted and dependent with regard to the 
census as other petty rulers. We may reply that when it came to taxes the evi¬ 
dence is conclusive that Herod was independent of Roman suzerainty. As to the 
method in which the census was taken, Stauffer plausibly suggests that in 
Antiquities 5. 76 — 79 (with extra-Biblical details not found in Joshua 17. 8—9), 
describing the way in which Joshua made his assessment, Josephus is drawing 
upon the Roman methods of his time. 

Leaney (2864) concludes that either Luke or his source introduced the 
census into the story to ensure the birth of Jesus taking place at Bethlehem. He 
suggests that this may have been the result of a deliberate attempt on the part of 
Luke’s source to associate Jesus’ birth with the rise of the Zealots (i.e. the 
Lourth Philosophy). 

Grundmann (2865) attempts to place the census in Herod’s lifetime. 

Tertullian (Adversus Marcionem 4. 19) reads Eoctouqvlvou (Saturninus) for 
Kuqi'IVLO'u (Quirinius) in Luke 2. 2 and thus resolves the problem. But, as 
Schurer (2840), p. 257, and Sherwin-White (2846), pp. 162-171, have 
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shown, Saturninus must have governed Syria in the years before 6 B.C.E. and 
hence cannot be the governor referred to by Luke. Sherwin-White suggests, 
though without evidence, that Luke’s contradiction in transferring the census of 
6 C.E. under Quirinius to the end of Herod’s reign in 4 B.C.E. may be due to 
the fact that he accepted the incompatible synchronism of two nativities, those 
of John and of Jesus. But if we accept Sherwin-White’s date of 6 for the birth 
of Jesus, this would make Jesus only about twenty-two at the beginning of his 
ministry, whereas Luke (3. 23) says that he was about thirty in the fifteenth year 
of the reign of Tiberius (28 C.E.). 

Baglio (2865a) insists that the historical background of the birth of Jesus 
in the Gospels of Luke and Matthew and the account of Josephus in Book 17 of 
the 'Antiquities’ are in full accord. 

I have not seen Meinertz (2865b), who deals with the possible influence of 
Josephus on Luke. 

Linegan (2866), pp. 234—238, after summarizing the evidence and the 
views of scholars, verifies Josephus’ chronology. 

Zeitlin (2867) assumes that the census took place in 6 C.E. 

Tenney (2868), pp. 134 — 137, argues for the historicity of the census 
described by Luke as well as of that mentioned by Josephus. 

Ogg (2869) explains the discrepancy between Luke and Josephus by assert¬ 
ing that Luke had heard that a census was the occasion of the journey of Jo¬ 
seph and Mary to Bethlehem but that he failed to realize that this was a Jewish, 
possibly a sacerdotal, census. We may comment that there is no evidence of 
such a Jewish census, let alone a sacerdotal census, during the Hellenistic- 
Roman period; and in view of the strong prejudice against censuses generally 
recorded in the Bible (II Samuel 24. 10), it seems unlikely. Ogg says that 
attempts to blame Josephus for incorrectly dating the census in 6 — 7 C.E. are 
now considered unsuccessful. The attempt of Ramsay (2845) to prove that 
Quirinius was twice governor is no longer widely accepted. Ogg objects to the 
interpretation of Heichelheim (2848) that Luke’s census took place before 
Quirinius was governor, since nowhere is itpcoxog followed by a genitive ab¬ 
solute, nor does the genitive of a participial clause have the meaning “before”. 
He concludes that Quirinius must have been governor not of Syria but of 
Galatia when he conducted the Homonadensian war, and that Luke 2. 1—2 
refers to the same census as that of Josephus in 6 or 7 C.E. He says that this 
must have the first census of its kind in Judaea, for had there been an earlier 
census under Roman administration it would undoubtedly have provoked a 
serious disturbance and would almost certainly not have been left unnoticed by 
Josephus. Josephus (War 2. 118, Ant. 18. 4ff.), he says, attaches the revolt of 
Judas and the rise of the Zealot (he means the Lourth Philosophy) movement to 
the census of Quirinius; and Knox (2857) and Ogg are inclined to suspect that 
Luke had a tradition which assigned the birth of Jesus to the same period on the 
ground of appropriateness, though Luke himself did not realize it. He suggests 
that certain Judeo-Christians shifted Jesus’ birth to 6 or 7 C.E. to effect a 
connection between Jesus and the origin of the Zealots and that Luke picked this 
up. We may comment that if Luke had been written before the outbreak of the 
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revolution against Rome this theory would seem more likely, since it would 
identify the new Christian group with the popular revolutionaries; but after the 
revolution such an identification would be downright dangerous, and, in any 
case, certainly by this time Christianity had emerged with a concept of a spiritual 
Messiah and in opposition to political revolution. 

Schalit (2870) postulates that during the reign of Herod several censuses 
took place. 

Smallwood (2871), in the course of a popular survey of Jewish history of 
Palestine of the period from 63 B.C.E., discusses the Quirinius controversy at 
relative length and notes approvingly Sherwin-White’s (2846) appraisal of the 
present state of the question as an “agnostic stalemate”. She plausibly suggests, 
however, that Luke simply committed a “howler” and attached the name of 
Quirinius, famous for the census of 6 C.E., to an earlier census of 6 B.C.E. 

Moehring (2872) argues that Luke cannot be relied upon, since he had a 
definite apologetic goal in mind when he connected the birth of Jesus with the 
Roman census, namely that he wished to show that Joseph, in contrast to the 
nationalist fanatics, obeyed the order. Luke thus wished to show that at no 
time, indeed from its very beginning, did Christianity constitute a threat to the 
security of the Roman Empire. We may comment that if, indeed, Luke wished to 
contrast Joseph with the nationalist fanatics he omits even the slightest hint of 
this; on the contrary, he says (Luke 2. 3) that “all went to be enrolled, each to 
his own city”, giving no indication, such as Josephus highlights, that the census 
was the occasion for the rise of the rebel movement. 

Stern (2873) concludes that Quirinius was governing Galatia and 
Pamphylia rather than Syria at the time of his expedition against the Homona- 
denses, and that Josephus is right against Luke. 

Linegan (2873a), pp. 258 — 261, stresses that the census mentioned by Jo¬ 
sephus in 6 or 7 C.E. was the second by Quirinius, the first having taken place in 
7 or 6 B.C.E. 

Instinsky (2873b), in a popular article, concludes that there were two 
censuses. 

Turner (2873c), pp. 60—65, suggests that there had been an earlier census. 
As to why Josephus had been silent about it, he answers that Josephus’ pro- 
Roman sympathies may well have been decisive. It is noteworthy, he adds, that 
the later census of 6 C.E. receives only passing mention in the 'Antiquities’ and 
is omitted altogether in the 'War’. 

Dupraz (2873d), pp. 143 — 220, concludes that Luke and Josephus do not 
contradict each other with regard to the census; there is only the silence of Jo¬ 
sephus with regard to the government of Quirinius in Syria before Varus and on 
the entire public life of Jesus. 

Barnett (2873e) suggests that Luke 2. 2 be translated “this was an enroll¬ 
ment conducted before Quirinius was governor of Syria”. Luke, he believes, 
was thinking of Herod’s requirement in 7 B.C.E. that all his subjects take an 
oath to Augustus and to himself — an incident which Josephus mentions in 
Antiquities 17. 42. 
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Smallwood (2873f) thinks that the simplest explanation of the discrepancy 
between Luke and Josephus is that Luke has erred. Knowing that the nativity 
coincided with a census taken in Judea on instructions from Rome, Luke, she 
suggests, erroneously attached the name of the Roman official responsible for 
the later, much more notorious, census to the earlier one, with which Quirinius 
had had no connection, and having thus connected two censuses conducted 
under the same man’s auspices, he distinguished the earlier as Ttpump Tertul- 
lian then confused the date, while tacitly correcting the name. 

Derrett (2873 g), pp. 82—94, comments on the census in Luke and in Jo¬ 
sephus. 


23.15: Theudas in Josephus and in Acts 

(2874) Henry J. Cadbury: Luke’s Indebtedness to Josephus. In: Frederick J. Foakes- 
Jackson and Kirsopp Lake, The Beginnings of Christianity. Vol. 2. London 1922. 
Pp. 355-358. 

(2875) Joseph W. Swain: Gamaliel’s Speech and Caligula’s Statue. In: Harvard Theological 
Review 37, 1944, pp. 341—349. 

(2876) Wilfred L. Knox: The Acts of the Apostles. Cambridge 1948. 

(2877) Martin Dibelius: Die Reden der Apostelgeschichte und die antike Geschichtsschrei- 
bung (Sitzungsberichte der Heidelberger Akademie der Wissenschaften. Philoso- 
phisch-historische Klasse, Jhrg. 1949, 1. Abh.). Heidelberg 1949. In his: Aufsatze zur 
Apostelgeschichte, ed. by Heinrich Greeven. Gottingen 1951. Pp. 120—162. Trans, 
into English by Mary Ling in his: Studies in the Acts of the Apostles, ed. by 
Heinrich Greeven. New York 1956. Pp. 138-191. 

(2878) Frederick F. Bruce, ed.: The Acts of the Apostles. London 1951; 2nd ed., 1952. 

(2879) Lucien Campeau: Theudas le faux prophete et Judas le Galileen. In: Sciences eccle- 
siastiques (Montreal) 5, 1953 — 54, pp. 235—245. 

(2879a) Alan H. McNeile: An Introduction to the Study of the New Testament. 2nd. ed., 
Oxford 1953. 

(2880) Charles S. C. Williams: A Commentary on the Acts of the Apostles. London 1957. 

(2881) Paul Winter: Miszellen zur Apostelgeschichte. 1. Acta 5. 36: Theudas. In: Evange- 
lische Theologie 17, 1957, pp. 398—399. 

(2882) August Kohler: Theudas. In: Philip Schaff, ed., A Religious Encyclopaedia or 
Dictionary of Biblical, Historical, Doctrinal, and Practical Theology. Vol. 3. New 
York 1883. P. 2349. 

(2883) Arnold Ehrhardt: The Construction and Purpose of the Acts of the Apostles. In: 
Studia Theologica 12, 1958, pp. 45 — 79. 

(2884) Matthew Black: Judas of Galilee and Josephus’s 'Fourth Philosophy’. In: Otto 
Betz, Klaus Haacker, Martin Hengel, edd., Josephus-Studien: Untersuchungen 
zu Josephus, dem antiken Judentum und dem Neuen Testament, Otto Michel zum 
70. Geburtstag gewidmet. Gottingen 1974. Pp. 45 — 54. 

(2885) Albert C. Clark: The Acts of the Apostles. Oxford 1933. 

(2885a) Ferdinand Hahn: Christologische Hoheitstitel. Ihre Geschichte im friihen Christen- 
tum (based on diss., Heidelberg: Anfange christologischer Traditionen). Gottingen 
1963. Trans, into English by Harold Knight and George Ogg: The Titles of Jesus 
in Christology; their history in early Christianity. London 1969. 

(2885b) Odil H. Steck: Israel und das gewaltsame Geschick der Propheten. Untersuchungen 
zur Oberlieferung des deuteronomistischen Geschichtsbildes im Alten Testament, 
Spatjudentum und Urchristentum. Neukirchen—Vluyn 1967. 
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(2885c) Joseph A. Fitzmyer and Daniel J. Harrington: A Manual of Palestinian Aramaic 
Texts (Second Century B.C.—Second Century A.D.) (Biblica et Orientalia, 34). Rome 
1978. 

Josephus (Ant. 20. 97—98) mentions a false prophet named Theudas, who 
persuaded the masses to take up their possessions and to follow him to the 
Jordan River, which, he said, would part at his command. He was intercepted by 
the procurator Fadus, whose men slew him and many of his followers. Luke, 
the author of Acts, gives an account (Acts 5. 36) of a certain Theudas who “gave 
himself out to be a somebody” and led four hundred men until he was slain and 
his followers dispersed. The identity of the name Theudas, which is uncommon, 
is striking, and yet there is a chronological discrepancy between the two 
accounts, since the reference to Theudas in Acts is found in a speech which 
Gamaliel must have made before 36/37, whereas the revolt mentioned by Jo¬ 
sephus occurred after 44. Moreover, whereas Josephus in Antiquities 20. 102, 
almost immediately after he recounts the incident of Theudas, mentions the 
crucifixion of the sons of Judas the Galilaean, Gamaliel says that after Theudas 
Judas the Galilaean arose in the days of the census (6 C.E.). Cadbury (2874) 
had argued that in the instance of Theudas the case for Luke’s dependence on 
Josephus is strongest, but the fact that Luke gives an exact number for the fol¬ 
lowers of Theudas, whereas Josephus merely says “the masses” indicates that 
Luke had another or an additional source, and the discrepancies noted above 
argue against dependence. 

Swain (2875) explains the chronological discrepancy between the Theudas 
of Acts and the Theudas of Josephus by suggesting that Gamaliel’s speech was 
misplaced by the author of Acts and should be inserted in chapter 12 in connec¬ 
tion with the arrest of Peter. We may comment that there is no evidence for 
such a displacement, and that in any case the basic problem remains, namely the 
fact that Acts places Judas and the census after Theudas. 

Knox (2876), though he regards Josephus as the most unreliable and 
mendacious of writers, suggests, pp. 22—23, that in this case Luke took his in¬ 
formation not from Josephus but from the same source as Josephus, though he 
reproduced it less correctly. 

Dibelius (2877) says that we cannot conclude from Acts 5. 36—37 that 
Acts was dependent on the 'Antiquities’. Luke, he concludes, reworded these 
incidents as freely as he composed the earlier speech; he was simply mistaken 
about Theudas. 

Bruce (2878), p. 18, concludes that where there are discrepancies between 
Luke and Josephus, Luke is at least as likely to be right as Josephus. He adds (p. 
25) that there is no ground for believing that either Luke or Josephus was 
acquainted with the other’s work. 

Campeau (2879) accounts for the difference between Josephus and Acts by 
noting that Gamaliel, in whose mouth the account of Theudas is found, was an 
orator who had schematized the matter, whereas Josephus was an historian who 
was interested in details. As to the discrepancy between Judas and the sons of 
Judas, he suggests that Gamaliel, in a very Jewish fashion of speaking, attributes 
to the father the tragic end of the sons. We may comment that orators may be 
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expected to take liberties with the coloring of details, but there is no apparent 
motive for a different dating. As to attributing to the father the tragic end of the 
sons, we may note that Gamaliel specifically associates Judas with “the days of 
the census”, and this can only be Judas and not his sons. 

McNeile (2879a), pp. 35—37, concludes that it is unlikely that Luke is 
dependent on Josephus for his account of Theudas and Lysanias. 

Williams (2880), pp. 19—22, concludes that the theory of Luke’s depend¬ 
ence on Josephus is flimsy but that they had common source. But, we may add, 
even the hypothesis of a common source cannot explain such glaring discrep¬ 
ancies within such a brief compass. 

Winter (2881) suggests that Theudas is a nickname chosen by himself or 
by his followers for teudoth, signifying “testimonies”. He then adds that since 
it is unlikely that two different people would bear the same nickname, the 
historicity of the speech of Gamaliel is even less likely. We may comment that 
aside from the discrepancy in transliteration it is not at all unlikely that two 
people would bear the same nickname, especially if the nickname is at all com¬ 
mon. Kohler (2882) has more plausibly suggested that the name Theudas may 
be equivalent to ©eohcopog, which would be the Greek translation of the 
Hebrew name Mattathias, i.e. MaxBtag, the expert in Jewish law who urged the 
Jews to pull down the golden eagle from the Temple (War 1. 648 — 650, Ant. 17. 
149, 151) and who was captured and burned alive by Herod (Ant. 17. 157, 167). 
This would place him before Judas in the correct chronological order. 

Ehrhardt (2883), pp. 64 — 65, concludes that Josephus and Luke used a 
common source. 

Black (2884) follows Clark (2885), pp. liv and 33, in postulating that the 
Theudas and Judas stichoi have been transposed. 

Hahn (2885a), pp. 361—362, comments on Theudas (Ant. 20. 97—98) and 
other prophetic types, especially messianic pretenders in Josephus. 

Steck (2885b), p. 240, comments on the eschatological prophet Theudas 
(Ant. 20. 97), the Egyptian (Ant. 20. 169), the Samaritan (Ant. 18. 85ff.), and 
the Sicarius Jonathan (War 7. 437ff.). 

Fitzmyer and Harrington (2885c), p. 246, comment on the Er-Ram 
ossuary in connection with Theudas (Ant. 20. 97—99 and Acts 5. 36). 


23.16: Other Parallels between Josephus and Luke-Acts 

(2886) Henry J. Cadbury: Luke’s Indebtedness to Josephus. In: Frederick J. Foakes- 
Jackson and Kirsopp Lake, The Beginnings of Christianity. Vol. 2. London 1922. 
Pp. 355-358. 

(2887) Charles S. C. Williams: A Commentary on the Acts of the Apostles. London 1957. 
(2888) Alfred Wikenhauser: Doppeltraume. In: Biblica 29, 1948, pp. 100 — 111. 

(2889) Ethelbert Stauffer: Jiidisches Erbe im urchristlichen Kirchenrecht. In: Theologi- 
sche Literaturzeitung 77, 1952, pp. 201 — 206. 

(2890) Dieter Luhrmann: Noah und Lot (Lk 17, 26—29) — ein Nachtrag. In: Zeitschrift 
fur die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft 63, 1972, pp. 130—132. 
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(2891) Joseph Blenkinsopp: Prophecy and Priesthood in Josephus. In: Journal of Jewish 
Studies 25, 1974, pp. 239-262. 

(2891a) Adolf Schlatter: Das Evangelium des Lukas. Aus seinen Quellen erklart. Stuttgart 
1931; 2nd ed., 1960. 

(2891b) Joachim Jeremias: Untersuchungen zum Quellenproblem der Apostelgeschichte. In: 

Zeitschrift fur die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft 36, 1937, pp. 205 — 221. 

(2891c) Paul Winter: The Cultural Background of the Narrative in Luke I and II. In: Jewish 
Quarterly Review 45, 1954—55, pp. 159 — 167. 

(289Id) Eugeniusz D^browski: Dzieje Apostolskie. Poznan 1961. 

(289 le) Jochen Bleicken: Senatsgericht und Kaisergericht; eine Studie zur Entwicklung des 
Prozessrechtes im friihen Prinzipat (Abhandlungen der Akademie der Wissenschaften 
in Gottingen, Philologisch-Historische Klasse, 3. Folge, Nr. 53). Gottingen 1962. 
(2891 f) Karl H. Rengstorf: Die Re-Investitur des Verlorenen Sohnes in der Gleichnis- 
erzahlung Jesu Luk. 15,11 — 32. Koln and Opladen 1967. 

(2891 g) Georg Ogg: The Chronology of the Life of Paul. London 1968. 

(2891 h) Harold W. Hoehner: Why Did Pilate Hand Jesus over to Antipas? In: Ernest 
Bammel, ed., Cambridge Studies in Honour of C. F. D. Moule. London 1970. Pp. 
84-90. 

(2891 i) Henry J. Cadbury: Litotes in Acts. In: Festschrift F. Wilbur Gingrich. Leiden 1972. 
Pp. 58-59. 

(2891 j) Max Krenkel: Josephus und Lukas. Der schriftstellerische Einflufi des jiidischen Ge- 
schichtsschreibers auf den christlichen nachgewiesen. Leipzig 1894. 

(2891k) Andre-M. Dubarle: Paul et l’antifeminisme. In: Revue des Sciences Philosophiques 
et Theologiques 60, 1976, pp. 261—280. 

(28911) Benjamin J. Hubbard: Luke, Josephus and Rome: A Comparative Approach to the 
Lukan Sitz in Leben. In: Society of Biblical Literature 1979 Seminar Papers, vol. 1, 
ed. Paul J. Achtemeier. Missoula, Montana 1979. Pp. 59-68. 

(2891m) Hugh J. Schonfield: The Jesus Party. New York 1974. 

(2891 n) W. Ward Gasque: A History of the Criticism of the Acts of the Apostles. Diss., 
Univ. of Manchester 1969. Publ.: Grand Rapids, Michigan 1975. 

(2891 o) Michael J. Cook: Mark’s Treatment of the Jewish Leaders (Supplements to Novum 
Testamentum, 51). Leiden 1978. 

Luke 3. 1 mentions Lysanias as tetrarch of Abilene in the fifteenth year of 
the reign of Tiberius (28), whereas the only Lysanias who ruled over a district in 
this geographical area died in 36 B.C.E., according to Josephus (Ant. 15. 92). 

Cadbury (2886) concludes that an inaccurate knowledge of Josephus will 
adequately account for what he calls Luke’s error, but we may note that Jo¬ 
sephus says that the Lysanias who died in 36 B.C.E. was the ruler of Chalcis in 
Lebanon, and that while it is true that Abila is also a district in Lebanon, it may 
not be the same district. Moreover, Josephus mentions the tetrarchy of Lysanias 
in connection with its being added to Agrippa I’s kingdom by the Roman 
Emperor Gaius Caligula (Ant. 18. 237) in 37 C.E., whereas four years later 
(Ant. 19. 275) he says that Claudius added Abila, which had been ruled by 
Lysanias, to Agrippa’s realm, apparently implying that Abila was distinct from 
the first grant. 

Josephus (War. 2.261—263, Ant. 20. 169—172) mentions a false prophet 
from Egypt four hundred of whose followers were slain by the soldiers of the 
procurator Felix. In War 2. 261 Josephus gives the number of his followers as 
30,000. In Acts 21. 38 Paul is asked: “Are you not the Egyptian, then, who 
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recently stirred up a revolt and led the four thousand men of the Assassins out 
into the wilderness?” Cadbury (2886) assumes that this is the same as Josephus’ 
false prophet from Egypt and says that since the number of rebels grows in 
tradition more often than it decreases, Luke’s figure is surely more probable. He 
says that Luke has combined Josephus’ account of the rise of the Sicarii (War 
2. 254—257) with the account of the false prophets who led people into the 
desert (War 2. 259) which follows immediately, although Josephus (War 2. 262) 
says that the Egyptian impostor led his followers from the desert to the Mount 
of Olives. We may comment that the fact that there are three discrepancies in a 
single sentence — namely, the number of followers, the fact that the Egyptian 
was not a leader of Sicarii, and the fact that he led his men out of the wilderness 
rather than into it — must leave us unconvinced. In view of these differences, 
Williams (2887) surely goes too far in suggesting that Luke perhaps knew the 
'War’ in the original Aramaic version or that he had a similar source. 

Wikenhauser (2888) cites a number of parallels from various ancient 
authors, including Josephus, to the dreams and double visions of Acts 9. 10—16 
and 10. 1-11. 8. 

Stauffer (2889) cites parallels from Josephus (War 2. 122, 123, 134, 143, 
146, 150) to Acts 1. 13 — 26 and to Pseudo-Philo’s Biblical Antiquities 25. 2 — 6. 

Luhrmann (2890) notes that the tradition in Luke 17.26 — 29 which 
associated the Flood and the destruction of Sodom as examples of G-d’s punish¬ 
ment is also reflected in Josephus (War 5. 566) and in Ecclesiasticus (16. 6—9), as 
well as in Sibylline Oracles 3. 689 — 690, with its juxtaposition of judgment by 
fire and water (a motif, as we have noted above, which is common in rabbinic 
literature also). Josephus, he notes, extends this to the punishment of the band 
of Korah. 

Blenkinsopp (2891) notes a parallel between Josephus’ dream at Asochis 
(Life 208 — 209) and Paul’s at Corinth (Acts 18. 9—10). 

Schlatter (2891a), pp. 565 — 658, comments on the linguistic kinship of 
Acts with Josephus. On pp. 659 — 708 he discusses what is in common between 
Luke and Josephus; and on pp. 708 — 710 he comments on the words of Luke 
that are lacking in Josephus. 

Jeremias (2891b), pp. 216—217, notes that the famine, through which the 
journey of Paul and Barnabas to Jerusalem was arranged (Acts 11. 28—30), is 
mentioned by Josephus (Ant. 20. 100—101). The famine occurred in 46—48 in 
the procuratorship of Fadus; and hence Acts 12. 1—23 is an interpolation, since 
Agrippa I died in 44. 

Winter (2891c) notes the parallels between Josephus and Luke 1. 5 as to 
the priesthood and the priestly classes. He seeks to show that ecpripegtag in 
Luke 1. 5 and eqpripeQLbog in Josephus (Ant. 12. 265) and the description of the 
priestly rotation (Apion 2. 108) are almost exactly parallel. He suggests that for 
the description of Apion 2. 108 Josephus used some source in which it was 
stated that the twenty-four courses of the priests were, in fact, mere sub-divisions 
of the “four families”. We may, however, remark that Josephus would hardly 
have needed a special source for this information, since both Ezra (2. 36—39) 
and Nehemiah (7. 39—42) enumerate four priestly families; and, in any case, as a 
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priest of the highest group himself, Josephus had first-hand information with 
regard to the priestly groups. 

I have been unable to read Dabrowski (2891 d), pp. 90—94. 

Bleicken (2891 e) cites Antiquities 20. 137 and 182 and War 2.247, 252, 
and 271 in determining the date of Paul’s trial. 

Rengstorf (2891 f), pp. 38, 43, and 54ff., sheds light on the parable of the 
prodigal son by examining it in relation to ancient rites of investiture, noting the 
value for this purpose of War 1.457ff., 465, and 667ff.; and Antiquities 12. 360 
and 17. 194-195. 

Ogg (2891 g), pp. 155—157, cites Antiquities 20. 182 to reinforce the inter¬ 
pretation of Acts 24. 27 concerning the procuratorships of Felix and Porcius 
Festus. 

Hoehner (2891 h) cites War 1.474 and 2. 169—177 and Antiquities 18. 122 
and 163 in elucidating Luke 23. 1—25. 

Cadbury (289 li) says that Krenkel (289 lj) is wrong in declaring that we 
can find in Josephus all cases of litotes that occur in Luke. He adds that Luke 
conforms to the contemporary idiom, as the papyri show. 

Dubarle (2891k) notes that Paul is often accused of misogyny, but asserts 
that the texts which have given rise to the strongest accusations (1 Corinthians 
14. 34—35 and I Timothy 2. 11 — 14) are most likely interpolations. When com¬ 
pared with the inattention paid to women by other ancient authors, including 
Cicero, Seneca, Pliny the Younger, and Josephus, we see that Paul is hardly as 
bad. 

Hubbard (2891 1) cites several common themes between Josephus and 
Luke, notably that divine providence favored Rome (to be seen particularly in 
Gamaliel’s speech in the Lukan Book of Acts 5. 33—39); that the Jewish revolu¬ 
tionaries have disregarded their own ethical standards (so Acts 2. 23, 3. 14—15, 
5. 30, 7. 51 — 52, 13. 28); and that the revolutionaries received what they de¬ 
served (see Luke 19. 41—44, 23. 28 — 31, 21. 20). He concludes that Luke had to 
take as positive a stance as possible toward Rome in order to avoid further 
persecution; we may add that he may have been further motivated by the fact 
that Jesus had been put to death as “king of the Jews”, that is, as a revolutionary, 
and that he felt that he had to counteract this image. 

Schonfield (2891m), pp. 34—42, boldly concludes that the appearance of 
Josephus’ 'Antiquities’ suggested the need for a Christian statement concerning 
Christian beginnings on more historical lines than either Mark or Matthew, and 
that this need was fulfilled by Luke-Acts. It may well be, he further remarks, 
that the two-part Luke-Acts was inspired by the two-part 'Against Apion’. If 
so, we may remark, we have a terminus post quem for Luke, whose date is 
usually given as between 85 and 95, but whose composition, according to this 
hypothesis, must date from the appearance of the 'Antiquities’ in 93 — 94. We 
may, however, object that there is no clear allusion in either Luke or Acts to the 
'Antiquities’, let alone any polemic against statements made by Josephus. 
Moreover, the two parts of the work 'Against Apion’ are related in a very different 
way from Luke’s relation to Acts. Schonfield asserts that Luke 2. 46—47 used 
Josephus as an ideal hunting-ground, and that the inspiration, for example, to 
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put in a story about the hero at the age of twelve (Luke 2. 41 —51) is from Jo¬ 
sephus’ Life 9; we may remark, however, that similar stories about the precocity 
of the hero are told of Aeschines, Alexander, Apollonius of Rhodes, Augustus, 
Ovid, Nicolaus of Damascus, and Apollonius of Tyana. Schonfield suggests, 
moreover, that Luke’s parable of the ten minas (Luke 19. 11—27) was inspired 
by Josephus’ account of Archelaus, who received sovereignty as ethnarch, with 
the promise that he would be made king by Augustus if he ruled well (Ant. 
17. 317). We may, however, comment that the point of the parable is rather dif¬ 
ferent, being concerned not with ruling but with profitable investment; in truth, 
substantially the same parable is told in Matthew 25. 14—30, and Matthew is 
regarded by most scholars as having been composed some time between 80 and 
90, in any case before Josephus’ 'Antiquities’. Schonfield also declares that the 
account of Jesus’ journey to Jerusalem via Samaria (Luke 9. 51 — 56) was inspired 
by Antiquities 18. 118; but there does not seem to be any distinctive point of 
comparison here. Finally, Schonfield draws a comparison between the 
centurion who said that he was a man under authority, with soldiers under him 
(Luke 7. 1 — 10), and Josephus’ narrative of Petronius (War 2. 195), who says 
that he too must obey the law of his master. We may remark that a similar tale, 
with a similar point, is found in Matthew 8. 5—10, which was most likely com¬ 
posed, as noted above, before the 'Antiquities’; moreover, there is a parallel not 
in the 'Antiquities’ but in the 'War’, hence it can hardly be said that Luke is 
reacting against the account in the 'Antiquities’. Finally, the point that an 
official must obey his superior is a commonplace. 

Gasque (2891 n), pp. 104 and 280, argues that Josephus and Luke wrote 
independently of each other and that either Luke had not read Josephus or had 
forgotten what he had read. He also notes, p. 159, that the twofold address to 
his patron, Epaphroditus, by Josephus in the introductions to both books of 
'Against Apion’ (1.1 and 2. 1) provides an almost exact parallel to Luke and 
Acts; but, we may comment, aside from the fact that the same person, Theo- 
philus, is addressed in both Luke and Acts, just as Ephaphroditus is addressed 
in both books of 'Against Apion’, there is little else that is parallel. 

Cook (2891o), pp. 26—27, suggests that Luke may have been led by Josephus 
to look upon the scribes in Mark 12. 28ff. as Pharisees, since Josephus (War 
2. 163—166, Ant. 18. 12—17) deduced that a major point of difference between 
the Pharisees and the Sadducees was the doctrine of resurrection. 


23.17: Parallels between Josephus and Other Books of the New Testament 

(2892) Leon Herrmann: Les premiers exorcismes juifs et judeo-chretiens. In: Revue de 
l’Universite de Bruxelles 7, 1954 — 55, pp. 305 — 308. 

(2893) Norbert Krieger: Ein Mensch in weichen Kleidern. In: Novum Testamentum 1, 
1956, pp. 228-230. 

(2894) Hugh W. Montefiore: Josephus and the New Testament. In: Novum Testamentum 
4, 1960, pp. 139—160, 307—318. Rpt. London 1962 (Contemporary Studies in Theo¬ 
logy, 6). 
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(2898e) Michael J. Cook: Mark’s Treatment of the Jewish Leaders (Supplements to Novum 
Testamentum, 51). Leiden 1978. 

(2898f) Heinrich Baarlink: Zur Frage nach dem Antijudaismus im Markusevangelium. In: 
Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft 70, 1979, pp. 166—193. 

Herrmann (2892) finds a similarity in the drugs used in the exorcisms 
mentioned in Mark 9. 38, Acts 16. 16—19 and 19. 11—20 with those of the War 
7. 185 and Antiquities 8. 45—49; but there is no basis for his conclusion that 
Christian exorcisms were earlier. 

Krieger (2893) asserts that Matthew’s allusion (11. 8) to the man clothed 
in soft raiment in king’s houses is an ironic allusion to John’s presence at the 
court of Herod Antipas. 

Montefiore (2894) seeks to establish a connection between a star and 
comet foretelling the destruction of Jerusalem mentioned by Josephus (War 
6.289) and similar phenomena mentioned by Matthew 2. 1 — 13; seventy-four 
years intervened between these events, and their connection appears to be 
dubious. Montefiore also seeks, though unsuccessfully, a parallel for the 
rending of the Temple veil (Mark 15. 38, Matt. 27. 51, Luke 23. 44) in the spon¬ 
taneous opening of the Temple gate (War 6. 293), for the resurrection in the fact 
that, within a day or two of the resurrection, a cow gave birth to a lamb in the 
midst of the court of the Temple (War 6. 292), for the ascension in the fact that 
chariots were seen in the air approximately forty days after the resurrection 
(War 6. 296—299), and for Pentecost in the voice that was heard in the Temple 
(War 6. 299). Montefiore suggests the unlikely hypothesis that the traditions 
represented by Josephus were the result of a successful attempt to shift the con¬ 
text of these strange occurrences from their rightful place in Christian origins to 
the Roman-Jewish conflict. But the fact that Josephus is here supported, on the 
whole, by Tacitus, Histories 5. 13, argues strongly that Montefiore is incorrect. 

Kilpatrick (2895), as a result of a sample study comparing John with the 
Septuagint, Philo, and Josephus for words starting with a to 6, notes that of 
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these words 32 are not found in Josephus but 73 are not found in Philo. Such a 
comparison, we may suggest, should take into account the total number of 
words in the works being compared, as well as the subject matter, to be of real 
significance. 

Giet (2896) asserts that Josephus’ treatment of Nero illuminates Revelation 
13. 1 — 14 and 17. 7—14, where the beast alluded to is Nero. Giet (2897) says 
that the Jewish War was still very vivid in the mind of the author of the Book of 
Revelation and conjectures, though without any real evidence, that Josephus’ 
'War’ was used by him. Giet (2898) seeks to find allusions to the Jewish War in 
Revelation, chapters 4—11, 13, and 17; but he is not convincing. 

Bammel (2898a), pp. 21—25, cites a number of passages from Josephus — 
War 2.237-238, 321 ff., 353, 400, 421; 5.345, 6.301; Ant. 14. 169, 15. 3, 18. 8, 
19. 331 ff. — in his explanation of John 11.45—57 on the theme of Jews being 
urged by their leaders to submit to the Romans. He notes that in Josephus the 
words are addressed to those who endanger temple and nation by their rash 
action, whereas in John the remarks are made in a session in camera among 
those who are basically of the same opinion. The argument, he concludes, is to 
be taken either as based on vague memory or as deriving from a different source. 

Hofius (2898b), in his exegesis of Hebrews 9. 1 — 10, where there is a de¬ 
scription of the Temple, cites Josephus’ descriptions in Books 5 and 6 of the 
'War’. 

Gunther (2898c) comments on the parallels between Paul’s epistles and 
Jewish legalism, angelology, messianism, pneumatology, apocalypticism, 
mysticism, Gnosticism, and apostolic authority, and concludes that Paul’s 
opponents are nearer to Essenes than to any other school. 

Buchanan (2898d) declares that the fact that the story of the announce¬ 
ment to Pharaoh of the birth of Moses is found in Antiquities 2. 205—209 means 
that it is possible that it was known to the author of the Gospel of Matthew and 
may have provided the inspiration or details used in the birth narrative of Jesus. 

Cook (2898e), p. 88, remarks that Josephus’ use of YQocppaTEijg (“secre¬ 
tary”, “clerk”) does not parallel that of the Gospels of Mark or Luke. 

Baarlink (2898f) cites approvingly Montefiore’s (2894) article. The 
significance of the tearing of the curtain in the Temple is that this marks the end 
of Israel’s prerogative and that salvation is now open to all peoples. 
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tion. In: Elisabeth Schussler Fiorenza, ed., Aspects of Religious Propaganda in 
Judaism and Early Christianity. Notre Dame 1976. Pp. 1—25. 

(2911 h) Morton Smith: Rome and Maccabean Conversions: Notes on I Macc. 8. In: Fest¬ 
schrift David Daube. Oxford 1978. Pp. 1 — 7. 

(2911 i) Louis H. Feldman: Proselytism and Syncretism. In: Menahem Stern, ed., The 
Jewish Diaspora in the Second Temple Period (World History of the Jewish People, 
Second Temple Period, vol. 4). In press. 

(2911 j) Marcel Simon: Surles debuts du proselytisme juif. In: Hommages a Andre Dupont- 
Sommer. Paris 1971. Pp. 509 — 520. 

(2911k) Joseph R. Rosenbloom: Conversion to Judaism: From the Biblical Period to the 
Present. Cincinnati 1978. 

Bamberger (2899), p. 21—22, has a list and a brief discussion of the 
various references to Jewish proselytes and proselyting in Josephus. 

I (2900) have noted that Josephus frequently stresses the eagerness with 
which the Jews welcomed proselytes during this period. Leon (2901), pp. 250— 
256, in his general survey of Jewish proselytism in Rome, particularly as seen in 
the inscriptions in the Jewish catacombs, agrees. 

Lerle (2902), pp. 34—36, comments on the requirements for conversion in 
Josephus, the number of converts, and the reasons for conversion; in this last 
connection he says that the desire to be free from military service played a cer¬ 
tain role; but we may comment that there is no evidence for this, that in fact 
many Jews served in armies, and that significantly none of the many enemies of 
the Jews attacks them for seeking such an escape. 

Kuhn and Stegemann (2903) stress that despite Josephus’ statement 
(Against Apion 2. 209 — 210) that Judaism ungrudgingly welcomes sincere con¬ 
verts, in practice the Jews were less positively disposed, as is seen, for example, 
in their attitude toward the Herodian royal house. We may comment that it is 
hardly justified to generalize on the basis of the attitude of the Jews toward the 
hated Herod; moreover, their objection to him was compounded by the fact 
that his assumption of the kingship apparently violated the Torah 
(Deuteronomy 17. 15), which specifically requires that a king be a born Jew, 
while the Talmud (Baba Bathra 3 b) declares that he was a slave of the Has- 
monean house. 

Davis (2904) contends that the broad masses of the Jews harbored neither 
missionary zeal nor excessive hatred toward the Gentile population of Palestine 
and Transjordan. We may comment that we must differentiate between neigh¬ 
borly relations between Jews and Gentiles and missionary zeal, that Josephus, 
who is our chief source, gives us almost no information about the attitude of the 
broad masses; but to judge from the fact that in 'Against Apion’, where he cites 
so many anti-Semitic charges, he does not refer to any statement that the Jews 
had changed their attitude toward proselyting and the fact, admittedly only a 
good guess, that by the middle of the first century, according to Baron (2905), 
pp. 870 — 871, for example, the population of the Jews of Palestine had grown 
from about 60,000—70,000 after the Babylonian captivity in 538 to about 
2,350,000—2,500,000 before the fall of Jerusalem in 70, the Jews must have been 
eager missionaries. Indeed, if the figures are at all accurate, such an increase can 
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be accounted for only by assuming large-scale conversions during at least a good 
part of this period. 

Rapaport (2906), in a thorough survey, suggests that the hostility between 
the Greek and the native Oriental population of Palestine led the latter to side 
with the Jews in the war between the Hasmoneans and the Hellenistic cities. He 
thus explains the mass conversions in Idumaea and Galilee. We may comment 
that Josephus, who should have preferred this explanation to the embarrassment 
of forced conversion, says (Ant. 13. 258) that John Hyrcanus gave the Idumaeans 
a choice of accepting circumcision or of being expelled from their land, and that 
it was only out of attachment to their ancestral land that they submitted to cir¬ 
cumcision. Similarly, he says (Ant. 13. 318 — 319), Aristobulus conquered part 
of Ituraea and compelled the inhabitants to become Jews if they wished to 
remain in their country. We may further comment that in Egypt, where there 
was similarly enmity between the Greek-Macedonian population and the native 
Egyptians, the natives were sharply opposed to the Jews, and that in Palestine 
itself during the first century there were a number of debates between the Jews 
and the other Oriental nations. If we seek an explanation of the tremendous zeal 
and success of Jewish proselyting, we may suggest that just as the Athenians 
after the Persian Wars felt inspired by their unexpected and glorious response to 
the tremendous Persian challenge, so the successful response to the Syrian 
challenge gave impetus to the Hasmoneans in their expansion. 

Zeitlin (2907) cites War 7. 45 and Antiquities 14. 110 as evidence of the 
widespread character of Jewish missionary activity. 

Fonda (2908) presents a survey, generally critical of Josephus’s evidence, 
of anti-Semitism and of Jewish proselytism at Rome. 

Aberbach (2909) stresses as one of the major sources of friction between 
the Jews and the Romans the extraordinary success of Jewish missionary 
propaganda. We may comment that if, indeed, this had been so, the Romans 
should have enacted, or least have attempted to enact, decrees forbidding prose¬ 
lyting by Jews, but we do not hear of them until after the Bar Kochba rebellion 
under Hadrian. There is only one attempt after 139 B.C.E. to stop proselyting by 
Jews at Rome, and that is the expulsion of four thousand Jews from Rome in 19 
C.E. in the aftermath of the swindling by Jewish embezzlers of the noble prose¬ 
lyte Fulvia (Ant. 18. 81 — 84; cf. Suetonius, Tiberius 36, Dio Cassius 57, 18. 5a, 
Tacitus, Annals 2. 85). In view of the fact that the person swindled was a pros¬ 
elyte, Dio’s reason for the expulsion, namely the fact that the Jews were con¬ 
verting so many Romans to their faith, seems plausible, as Leon (2901), pp. 
17—19, and I (2910), pp. 60—61, have suggested. But this was an isolated in¬ 
cident, and the banishment was clearly of short duration, being connected with 
the evil machinations of Tiberius’ minister Sejanus; and as soon as Sejanus was 
put to death for his conspiracy in 31, Tiberius restored the rights of the Jews 
(Philo, Legatio ad Gaium 160). 

Moreover, Abel (2911) plausibly argues that it was only proselytes who 
were expelled, since Tiberius, who was careful to obey the letter of the law, 
would have avoided banishing any citizen without a trial. 
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Kittel (2911a), in an essay marred by anti-Semitism, discusses Josephus as 
a source for the Jewish proselyting movement. 

Heinemann (2911b) concludes, basing himself to a considerable degree 
upon Josephus, that the Jews, to a certain extent, spread their faith for religious 
reasons, but that frequently there were also political motives. He notes the 
hatred of Jews generated by proselytism and self-segregation. 

Raisin (2911c), pp. 317—319, has a brief summary of Josephus as an 
apologist for Judaism and for Jewish proselytism. 

Daube (29lid), pp. 138—140, notes the striking similarity in structure 
between the order of instruction to be given to proselytes according to the 
Talmud (Yevamoth 47a) — the test, the commandments, charity, penalties, 
reward and the World to Come — and that in Josephus (Apion 2. 190ff.), except 
that Josephus has no reference to a test, since he is not dealing with an actual 
applicant, and except that instead of a special part on charity within the com¬ 
munity he has one on humanity to aliens, enemies, and beasts. The fact, more¬ 
over, that though Josephus composed his work 'Against Apion’ a considerable 
time after the fall of the Temple and yet writes as if it stood indicates dependence 
upon earlier models. We may reply that this is not necessarily so, since for 
Josephus, a priest who had served in it, the Temple was still very vivid even after 
its fall. 

Beasley-Murray (291 le), pp. 19—20, concludes from the fact that Jo¬ 
sephus never mentions proselyte baptism, even in his long account of the con¬ 
version of the Adiabenians, that it was not practiced, but that by late in the first 
century it had been established as a rite of conversion. He comments on Jo¬ 
sephus’ silence concerning baptism of proselytes. We may remark that Josephus 
is a historian rather than a systematic theologian, and that hence his silence is not 
particularly significant. 

Kasting (29Ilf), pp. 11—23, has a survey of the spread of Judaism in this 
period. 

Fiorenza (2911 g) comments on Josephus’ reports concerning Jewish 
missionary activities within the context of mission and apologetics in Judaism 
during this period. 

Smith (2911 h) suggests that the explanation for the Maccabean policy of 
compulsory conversion of conquered populations to Judaism is that it was an 
imitation of the Romans, who had become a great nation only after the forcible 
extension of their citizenship. In addition, the converts would defend the king 
from his pious subjects. We may, however, comment that the history of the last 
century of the Roman republic is a history of reluctance in the extension of 
citizenship; as a matter of fact, the Italian allies of the Romans took up arms in 
the Social War (90 — 88 B.C.E.) because the Roman Senate had refused to enter¬ 
tain their renewed demand for citizenship. As to the notion that by gaining con¬ 
verts the Hasmoneans were swelling the ranks of those who would defend them, 
we may remark that forced converts might well resent those who had converted 
them under duress. 

I (29 lli) frequently cite Josephus on the presumptive evidence of the extent 
of proselytism, converts in various lands of the Diaspora, reasons for the success 
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of the missionary movement, the methods of the missionaries, motives of pros¬ 
elytes, rites of conversion, the status of proselytes and the attitude of born Jews 
toward them. 

Simon (2911 j) comments on the significance of the fact that the term jtqoo- 
rjkuTog is absent from Josephus and suggests that a shift took place in the con¬ 
ception of the mission of the Jews, that is, to obtain 'sympathizers’ rather than 
proselytes. 

Rosenbloom (2911k) comments on Josephus’ concern (Apion 2. 210) to 
explain Judaism to non-Jews, in contrast to the parochialism of the Greeks 
(Apion 2. 261). He also discusses, pp. 94—96, the forcible conversion of the 
Idumaeans and of the Ituraeans and notes Zeitlin’s view that the Idumaeans, 
who played such an important role in aiding the revolution, were co-religionists 
of the Jews but remained a separate but related nation. We may comment that if 
this were so, we would have expected Josephus, who regarded them as one of 
the five major revolutionary groups (War 7. 267), to have mentioned this in 
order to discredit them; and he makes no such statement. 


24.1: The Conversion of King Izates of Adiabene to Judaism (see also 15.21) 

(2912) Louis H. Feldman: Selected Literature on the Conversion of King Izates and the 
Adiabenians to Judaism (Ant. xx. 17—96). Appendix R. In: Josephus, vol. 9, Jewish 
Antiquities, Books XVIII —XX (Loeb Classical Library). London and Cambridge, 
Mass. 1965. P. 586. 

(2913) Bernard J. Bamberger: Proselytism in the Talmudic Period. Cincinnati 1939; rpt. 
New York 1969. 

(2914) Joseph Klausner: From Jesus to Paul, 2 vols. (in Hebrew). Tel-Aviv 1939—40. Trans, 
into English by William Stinespring: New York 1943; rpt. 1979. Trans, into German 
by Friedrich Thieberger: Von Jesus zu Paulus. Jerusalem 1950. 

(2915) Jacob Neusner: The Conversion of Adiabene to Judaism. In: Journal of Biblical 
Literature 83, 1964, pp. 60 — 66. 

(2916) Jacob Neusner: A History of the Jews in Babylonia. Vol. I: The Parthian Period. 
Leiden 1965; 2nd ed., 1969. 

(2917) Franz Altheim and Ruth Stiehl: Jiidische Mission unter den Arabern. In their: Die 
Araber in der Alten Welt. Vol. 2. Berlin 1965. Pp. 64 — 75. 

(2918) Solomon Zeitlin: Proselytes and Proselytism during the Second Commonwealth 
and the Early Tannaitic Period. In: Saul Lieberman et al., edd., Harry Austryn 
Wolfson Jubilee Volume. English Section. Vol. 2. Jerusalem 1965. Pp. 871 — 881. 

(2918a) Heinrich Kasting: Die Anfange der urchristlichen Mission. Eine historische Unter- 
suchung (Beitrage zur evangelischen Theologie; theologische Abhandlungen, Bd. 55; 
issued also as thesis, Gottingen 1966). Miinchen 1969. 

(2918b) Joseph R. Rosenbloom: Conversion to Judaism: From the Biblical Period to the 
Present. Cincinnati 1978. 

I (2912) have a brief bibliography on this subject. 

Bamberger (2913), pp. 48 — 52, says that the divergence between Ananias 

(Hananiah), who (Ant. 20. 40 — 42) advised Izates not to be circumcised, and 

Eleazar (Ant. 20. 43), who urged him to carry out the rite, was not a matter of 

dispute between Hillel and Shammai but rather a matter of expediency vs. 
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principle. It is not the same as the dispute (Yevamoth 46a) between Rabbi 
Joshua ben Hananiah (we may wonder about the coincidence of the name 
Hananiah in a similar view), who declared that one who is baptized but not cir¬ 
cumcised is a convert, and Rabbi Eliezer, who held that one who is circumcised 
but not baptized is a convert. Rather, says Bamberger, the question at issue 
was whether circumcision is like other commandments in that it may be omitted 
when it involves physical danger. We may comment that the fact that Ananias in 
Josephus says that G-d would pardon Izates “if, constrained thus by necessity 
and by fear of his subjects”, he failed to perform the rite, indicates that he 
regarded circumcision as necessary but that under these circumstances, involving 
danger to his life, he felt that it should be omitted, just as, for example, when a 
person has hemophilia. See my note (2912), pp. 410—411. Bamberger, pp. 
225—228, summarizes the accounts of the conversion of the royal family of 
Adiabene in Josephus and in the Midrash and concludes, with more diffidence 
than necessary, that the resemblances, including the initial omission of cir¬ 
cumcision, are more significant than the discrepancies. 

Klausner (2914), pp. 37—40, comments particularly on the conversion of 
Izates, and says that the controversy between Ananias and Eleazar (= Joshua 
ben Hananiah vs. Eliezer) is reflected also in the dispute between Paul and Bar¬ 
nabas, on the one hand, and James and Peter, on the other hand, as to whether 
circumcision is necessary in the case of pagans who accept Christianity or whe¬ 
ther baptism alone is sufficient. We may comment that Ananias clearly implies 
that circumcision is required as a rule except in cases of danger, as here in the 
instance of Izates, whereas Paul and Barnabas do not present the factor of 
danger as the determining one. 

Neusner (2915)(2916), pp. 58—64, suggests that the conversions of Queen 
Helena and of King Izates were not only religiously but also politically motivated, 
that the Adiabenians hoped thereby to assume the leadership of the Near East by 
forming the capstone of an international Jewish alliance, and that the Adia- 
benian king hoped for the Jewish throne if the Jews should be successful in the 
revolution against Rome. In reply, while we must admit that it is tempting to 
look for political motives in conversions of kings such as Constantine, Izates, 
whose utter piety is clear both in Josephus and in the Midrash, could hardly 
have hoped to become king of the land of Israel, since the Bible (Deuteronomy 
17. 15) says that the king must be “one from your brethren”, which the 
Talmud interprets to mean a born Jew. That this law was clearly meaningful at 
this time is to be seen from the rabbinic passage (Mishnah, Sotah 7. 8) that 
when Agrippal reached this passage (Deuteronomy 17. 15) he burst into tears, 
presumably because he was part-Edomite. 

Altheim and Stiehl (2917), utilizing Iranian, Armenian, and Talmudic 
sources, suggest that Izates and Monobazus, his older brother, who was also 
converted to Judaism, bore Iranian names. 

Zeitlin (2918), pp. 175—176, argues from the story of Izates in Josephus’ 
'Antiquities’ that originally a proselyte did not have to undergo particular rites 
to be converted. We may reflect that even Ananias justifies the omission of the 
rite only because he felt that performing it might lead to an attempt at assassina- 
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tion of the king. The citation of the rabbinic Sifra 1. Ill that whoever denies 
idol worship recognizes the whole Torah is hardly proof but is merely the 
Talmud’s way of indicating the importance of the matter. We may cite as one of 
many examples of similar extreme language the statement that “Whoever robs 
his fellow-man of even what is worth a penny is as though he had taken his life 
from him” (Baba Kamma 119 a). 

Kasting (2918a), pp. 22—27, deals with the conversion of the Adiabenians 
and stresses that Ananias’ motive in urging Izates not to be circumcised was 
dictated not by religious considerations but by fear. 

Rosenbloom (2918b), pp. 97—100, following Neusner (2915), stresses 
that the motive of the rulers of Adiabene in converting to Judaism was to form a 
hegemony based on national alliances bolstered by religious ties. 


24.2: Jewish 'Sympathizers’ in Josephus 
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New York 1971. 
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(2931) Folker Siegert: GottesfUrchtige und Sympathisanten. In: Journal for the Study of 
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(2932) Arthur D. Nock: Conversion: The Old and New in Religion from Alexander the 
Great to Augustine of Hippo. Oxford 1933. 

(2932a) Gerhard Delling: Die Altarinschrift eines Gottesfiirchtigen in Pergamon. In: 
Novum Testamentum 7, 1964, pp. 73 — 80. 
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issued also as thesis, Gottingen 1966). Miinchen 1969. 
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(2932d) Giuseppe Scarpat: 11 pensiero religioso di Seneca e l’ambiente ebraico e cristiano 
(Antichita classica e cristiana, 14). Brescia 1977. 

Poppaea Sabina, the wife of Nero, is termed 0EOO£|3fig (“G-d-fearer”) by 
Josephus (Ant. 20. 195), and she is consequently usually identified, for example 
by Pfeiffer (2919), p. 195, as a 'sympathizer’ with Judaism, that is, one who 
observed certain Jewish practices and held certain Jewish beliefs without actually 
becoming a proselyte. 

Karrer (2920), pp. 120—127, however, terms Poppaea a Jewish proselyte 
and says that she was probably goaded by Josephus to hate the Christians and to 
blame them for the fire in Rome in 64. We may comment that when he speaks 
of converts, Josephus uses different language, and that in any case he never 
speaks of the fire, let alone placing the blame on the Christians, or of Poppaea 
being goaded to hate them. 

Klausner (2921), p. 43, compares Poppaea with the Roman senator who 
was a “G-d-fearing man” and who, according to the Midrash Deuteronomy 
Rabbah on 2. 24, committed suicide so as to nullify a decree against the Jews. 
But, we may comment, the senator is called a G-d-fearing man even before it is 
learned that he actually had been circumcised shortly before his death; and the 
term there used is a technical term for 'sympathizer’, whereas the term 0£ooe(3fig, 
“worshipper of G-d”, which is here used, does not necessarily identify Poppaea 
as a sympathizer in this technical sense, as I (2922) have noted. We may add 
that in his Life 16, Josephus speaks of his being introduced to Poppaea through 
Aliturus, an actor who was a special favorite of Nero and who was of Jewish 
origin; but he significantly says nothing of Poppaea herself being a proselyte 
to or a sympathizer with Judaism. 

Smallwood (2923) follows me in asserting that the term 0eooE(3r|5 does 
not mean that Poppaea was a Judaizer but merely that she was religious. She asks 
how Poppaea, as an empress, could have fulfilled the fundamental requirement 
of Judaism, the repudiation of idolatry, without creating a stir in Rome; but, as 
we have suggested, there is no indication here that Poppaea had become a pros¬ 
elyte or that becoming a 'sympathizer’ necessarily involved the repudiation of 
idolatry. 

I (2922) have suggested that when Josephus (Ant. 14. 110) uses the term 
OE(36pEVOt tov 0eov, he refers not to the class of pagans who showed their 'sym¬ 
pathy’ for Judaism by following certain Jewish practices but rather to pious 
Jews. This is disputed on grammatical grounds by Marcus (2924); but, we may 
comment, Josephus is far from consistent in his Greek grammar, and the fact 
that the term does not have this meaning in certain passages in the New 
Testament and elsewhere which I cite argues against Marcus. 

Leon (2925), pp. 250—252, adopts my view that the term OE(36(tEVOt is not 
the technical term for “sympathizers” but may be applied to pious Jews as well. 
My view is also adopted by Robert (2926). 

Stern (2927) notes that sympathy for Judaism spread to higher social 
circles, especially three families of Roman senators — the Petronii, the Vitellii, 
and the Plautii. 
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Lifshitz (2928) follows Marcus against me in his interpretation of Antiq¬ 
uities 14. 110 and says that Josephus, the New Testament, and inscriptions do 
attest to the existence of semi-proselytes, but he agrees with me that each case 
must be judged on its own merits. 

Smith (2929), p. 239, notes that Josephus (War 2. 463) speaks of Judaizers 
(i.e. sympathizers) in Syria who aroused suspicion on the part of non-Jews. He 
properly notes that Thackeray (2930), p. 503, incorrectly translates, “They 
[i.e. the Syrians] feared these neutrals (pEpaypEVOv) as rnuch as pronounced 
aliens”. The correct translation for peptypevov is “a person of mixed stock”, a 
reference to the mixed population of Syria at the time of the revolt in 66; and 
Smith concludes that there was fusion of the Israelites with the surrounding 
peoples. 

Siegert (2931), who presents a systematic examination of all passages 
referring to G-d-fearers, distinguishes between G-d-fearers who were seriously 
interested in the Jewish religion but who were not members of synagogue com¬ 
munities and were not necessarily monotheists, on the one hand, and sym¬ 
pathizers who adopted some Jewish practices or were politically sympathetic to 
the Jews, on the other hand. The existence of G-d-fearers, he says, was due to 
the impossibility of changing one’s religion completely and the willingness of 
Jewish missionaries to compromise. Halakhically, we may comment, there is no 
such thing as a partial proselyte, and such people continued to be regarded as 
pagans. We may add that the degree of sympathy may be seen not by the ter¬ 
minology used but by the context in each individual case. It was certainly 
possible, though of course difficult, to change one’s life-style completely during 
this period, though we know of many cases of such conversions not only to 
Judaism but also to other religions and quasi-religions or philosophies, as Nock 
(2932) has carefully shown. As for the willingness of Jewish missionaries to 
compromise, there is little evidence of this; and to judge from the case of Eleazar 
in Adiabene, there was good reason for willingness occasionally to compromise, 
namely sheer fear. 

Delling (2932a) comments on an altar-inscription dedicated to the Jewish 
L-rd (Kuptcp) and believes that it refers to 'Sympathizers’. 

Kasting (2932b), p. 27, asserts that a qpo(3oup£Vog or a OE(3op£Vog is not a 
'sympathizer’ but a pious person, and that Acts 13. 43, which speaks of xdiv 
O£(3op£vtov JTpoorikiJTCOV, confirms this, since the reference is to pious pros¬ 
elytes. 

I (2932c) discuss 'Sympathizers’ with Judaism in Magna Graecia and 
Greece, Egypt, Syria, Asia Minor, Adiabene, Persia, and Rome, as well as the 
practices of the 'Sympathizers’, the Rabbinic attitude toward 'Sympathizers’, 
and syncretism. 

Scarpat (2932d) discusses the 0£OO£|3et5 at Rome. 
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25.0: Josephus and the Geography, Topography, and Archaeology of the Land 
of Israel: General 

(2933) Milka Cassuto-Salzmann: Selected Bibliography. Publications on Archaeological 
Excavations and Surveys in Israel. 1948 — 1958; 1959—1963; Jan. 1964—June 1967; 
July 1967—Dec. 1971. In: 'Atiqot 2, 1959, pp. 165 — 183; 3, 1961, pp. 188—189; 8, 
Supplement 1969, pp. 1—29; 9—10, Supplement 1973, pp. 1 — 54. 

(2934) Michael Avi-Yonah: Map of Roman Palestine. In: Quarterly of Department of 
Antiquities in Palestine, vol. 5, Oxford 1936, pp. 139—193; 2nd ed., Jerusalem 1940. 

(2935) Felix-Marie Abel: Geographie de la Palestine. 2 vols. Paris 1933 — 38; 3rd ed., 1967. 

(2936) Arnold H. M. Jones: The Cities of the Eastern Roman Provinces. Oxford 1937; 2nd 
ed. (revised by Michael Avi-Yonah et al.), 1971. 

(2937) Isaiah Press: Eretz Israel: A Topographical-Historical Encyclopaedia of Palestine (in 
Hebrew). 4 vols. Jerusalem 1946—55. Trans, into English: Jerusalem 1948—55. 

(2938) Michael Avi-Yonah, Samuel Yeivin, and Moshe Stekelis: Antiquities of Our 
Land (in Hebrew). Vol. 1. Tel-Aviv 1955. 

(2939) George Ernest Wright: Biblical Archaeology. Philadelphia 1957; revised ed., 1962. 

(2940) Jan J. Simons: The Geographical and Topographical Texts of the Old Testament: A 
Concise Commentary in XXXII Chapters. Leiden 1959. 

(2941) Zechariah Kallai (Kleinmann): The Biblical Geography of Josephus (in Hebrew). 
In: Chaim Rabin and Yigael Yadin, edd., Eliezer L. Sukenik Memorial Volume 
(= Ha-hevrah lehakirat Erez-Yisrael, Erez Yisrael: Mehkarim beyidi'at ha-arez ve- 
'atikoteha, vol. 8). Jerusalem 1967. Pp. 269—272. 

(2942) Menahem Stern: The Description of Palestine by Pliny the Elder and the Ad¬ 
ministrative Division of Judea at the End of the Period of the Second Temple (in He¬ 
brew). In: Tarbiz 37, 1967—68, pp. 215—229. 

(2943) Michael Avi-Yonah: Palaestina. In: August Pauly and Georg Wissowa, edd., 
Realencyclopadie der klassischen Altertumswissenschaft, Supplementband 13, 1973, 
cols. 321 — 454. 

(2944) Albrecht Alt: Galilaische Probleme. In: Palastinajahrbuch 33, 1937, pp. 52 — 88; 34, 
1938, pp. 80—93; 35, 1939, pp. 64 — 82; 36, 1940, pp. 78 — 92. Rpt. in his: Kleine 
Schriften zur Geschichte des Volkes Israel. Vol. 2. Munchen 1953. Pp. 363—435. 

(2945) Samuel Klein: A Chapter in Palestine Research towards the End of the Second Temple 
(in Hebrew). In: Jacob N. Epstein et ah, edd., Magnes Anniversary Book. Jerusalem 
1938. Pp. 216-223. 

(2946) Abraham Schalit: Alexander Yannai’s Conquests in Moab (in Hebrew). In: Erez- 
Israel 1, 1951, pp. 104—121. 

(2947) Abraham Schalit: Die Eroberungen des Alexander Jannaus in Moab. In: Theo- 
kratia 1, 1967—69, pp. 3—50. 

(2948) Samuel Klein: The Land of Galilee (in Hebrew). Jerusalem 1945. 

(2949) Menashe Har-El: The Zealots’ Fortresses in Galilee. In: Israel Exploration Journal 
22, 1972, pp. 123-130. 
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(2950) Samuel Klein: The Land of Judah from the Days of the Return from Babylonia to 
the Completion of the Talmud (in Hebrew). Tel-Aviv 1939. 

(2951) Zechariah Kallai (Kleinmann): The Northern Boundaries of Judah from the 
Settlement of the Tribes until the Beginning of the Hasmonean Period (in Hebrew). 
Jerusalem 1960. 

(2952) Otto Ploger: Die makkabaischen Burgen. In: Zeitschrift des deutschen Palastina- 
Vereins 71, 1955, pp. 141 — 172. 

(2953) Siegfried Wibbing: Zur Topographie einzelner Schlachten des Judas Makkabaus. In: 
Zeitschrift des deutschen Palastina-Vereins 78, 1962, pp. 159 — 170. 

(2954) Clemens Kopp: Die heiligen Statten der Evangelien. Regensburg 1959. 

(2955) Hans Bietenhard: Die Dekapolis von Pompeius bis Traian. Ein Kapitel aus der neu- 
testamentlichen Zeitgeschichte. In: Zeitschrift des deutschen Palastina-Vereins 79, 
1963, pp. 24-58. 

(2956) Hendrik van der Loos: The Miracles of Jesus. Leiden 1965, 1968. 

(2957) Waldemar Haude: Ober klimatische und menschliche Einwirkungen auf den Was- 
serhaushalt des Toten Meeres in seiner Vergangenheit. In: Zeitschrift des deutschen 
Palastina-Vereins 88, 1972, pp. 105—139. 

(2957a) Jack Finegan: The Archeology of the New Testament. The Life of Jesus and the 
Beginning of the Early Church. Princeton 1969. 

(2957b) Yoram Tsafrir: The Desert Forts of Judea in Second Temple Times (in Hebrew). In 
Qadmoniot 8, 1975, pp. 41 — 53. 

(2957c) Christa Moller and Gotz Schmitt: Siedlungen Palastinas nach Flavius Josephus 
(Beihefte zum Tiibinger Atlas des Vorderen Orients, ed. Wolfgang Rollig. Reihe 
B, Geisteswissenschaften, nr. 14). Wiesbaden 1976. 

(2957d) Yisroel Roll: The Roman Road Network in Eretz-Israel (in Hebrew). In: Qad¬ 
moniot 9, 1976, pp. 38—50. 

(2957e) Richard Stillwell, ed., The Princeton Encyclopedia of Classical Sites. Princeton 
1976. 

(2957f) Glen W. Bowersock: Syria-Palestine. In: Moses I. Finley, ed., Atlas of Classical 
Archaeology. London 1977. Pp. 220—237. 

(2957g) Wolfgang Roth: Galilee before Jesus. In: Explor 3, 1977, pp. 18 — 35. 

(2957h) Uriel Rappaport: The Hellenistic Cities on the Mediterranean Coast of Palestine (in 
Hebrew). In: Hof ve-yam: A Collection of Articles and Lectures. Kibbutz Hameu- 
had 1978. Pp. 41-48. 

(2957i) Yoram Tsafrir: Fortresses of the Desert of Judah in the Days of the Second Temple 
(in Hebrew). In: David Amit, ed., Fortresses of the Desert in the Days of the Second 
Temple. 2nd ed., Kefar Etzion 1976. Pp. 3—12 (= rpt. of 2957b). 

(2957j) Michael Avi-Yonah and Ephraim Stern, edd.: Encyclopedia of Archaeological 
Excavations in the Holy Land. 4 vols. Jerusalem and Englewood Cliffs, 1975 — 78. 

(2957k) Eric M. Meyers, James F. Strange, and Dennis E. Groh: The Meiron Excavation 
Project: Archaeological Survey in Galilee and Golan, 1976. In: Bulletin of the Ameri¬ 
can Schools of Oriental Research 230, 1978, pp. 1—24. 

(29571) Michael Avi-Yonah: Gazeteer of Roman Palestine (Qedem, 5). Jerusalem 1976. 

(2957m) Jack Finegan: Archaeological History of the Ancient Middle East. Boulder, Col¬ 
orado 1979. 

The discoveries of archaeologists in Israel and Jordan, particularly since the 

emergence of the State of Israel, where archaeology is almost the national 

hobby, have enabled the historian to check Josephus at many points. 

Cassuto-Salzmann (2933) has presented a very generous selective bibli¬ 
ography. The items are arranged under four headings: general studies devoted to 
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special subjects, general surveys of archaeological activities, individual sites, and 
objects of unknown provenance. 

Avi-Yonah (2934), in his huge map of Roman Palestine (1:100,000), 
identifying all place-names, natural features, and Roman remains, uses Josephus 
constantly as his guide. 

Abel (2935), pp. 125 — 140, cites Josephus constantly in discussing the 
divisions of Palestine during the Hellenistic period, and pp. 141 — 161, in dis¬ 
cussing the geography of Palestine as part of the Roman province of Syria, 
especially during the Herodian period. 

Jones (2936), pp. 227—296 and 445—468, contains a critical evaluation of 
the reports of Josephus with regard to the cities of the province of Syria. 

Press (2937), who gives a critical view of the literary sources, presents a 
history of the settlements and the boundaries of the land of Israel. He concludes 
that Josephus had a profound knowledge of the geography of the land, since it 
was the place of his birth. 

Avi-Yonah — Yeivin — Stekelis (2938) present a well-illustrated and dia¬ 
grammed survey. 

Wright (2939), pp. 218—226 (pp. 221—229 in the revised edition), 
presents a clear, readable, and well-illustrated popular summary of the 
archaeological discoveries which directly illuminate Biblical history. Occasion¬ 
ally Wright cites Josephus in confirmation, but he makes no systematic attempt 
to examine his accounts critically. 

Simons (2940), in an encyclopaedia which is a true vademecum, cites Jo¬ 
sephus often in his list of all the geographical names found in the Bible. He 
shows an excellent critical command of scholarship in the field, and, in partic¬ 
ular, of archaeological finds. 

I have not seen Kallai (2941). 

Stern (2942) concludes that the differences between Josephus (War 3. 54— 
58) and Pliny (Nat.Hist. 5. 14. 70) in the description of the geography of the 
land of Israel are not significant and that Pliny’s division into toparchies basically 
reflects his source, which was contemporary with Herod, with some updating of 
details, whereas the division in Josephus’ 'War’ reflects the later age of the 
procurators, when the Idumaean toparchies had been incorporated into Judaea. 

Avi-Yonah (2943) presents an exhaustive survey of the historical 
geography of Palestine with constant co-ordination of the literary and archaeo¬ 
logical evidence and with up-to-date bibliography. 

Alt (2944) critically evaluates the relevant passages in Josephus in dis¬ 
cussing the source of the name Galilee (pp. 363—374), the Assyrian province 
Megiddo and its later fate (pp. 374 — 384), the Hellenistic cities and district of 
Galilee (pp. 384—395), Galilee’s relationship to Samaria and Judaea in Hel¬ 
lenistic times (pp. 396—407), the transformation of Galilee by the Hasmoneans 
(pp. 407—423), and the first steps of the organization of Galilee under Roman 
rule (pp. 423—435). 

Klein (2945), the greatest modern student of the geography of the land of 
Israel, contends that Josephus’ geographical descriptions, even of Galilee (War 
3. 35—40, 3. 506—508), where he served as a general, were greatly influenced by 
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the geographical references in the midrashim of the sages, and that his geo¬ 
graphical descriptions are similar in form to those found in the Greek historians. 
We may recall that Schalit (2946) (2947) has similarly argued that Josephus’ list 
of the cities conquered by Alexander Jannaeus (Ant. 13. 397, 14. 18) in Moab 
was influenced by the Septuagint version of Isaiah (15. 4 — 9) and of Jeremiah 
(31. 5 — 8, 8. 34, 36). We may suggest that if Josephus’ descriptions accord with 
those of the Midrashim, we need not assume that one is modelled on the other 
in a stylized way, but rather that they both reflect actual reality. 

Klein (2948) lists, discusses, and identifies, in a scholarly and critical 
fashion, all the individual towns in Galilee, drawing chiefly on Josephus. He 
has chapters on Galilee in various periods, notably in Hasmonean times, under 
the Romans, and during the war against Rome. In his discussion (pp. 41 — 52) on 
Josephus in Galilee, he carefully co-ordinates the evidence of Josephus with 
that in rabbinic Agada. 

Har-El (2949) convincingly discusses the factors, as described in War 
2. 572, 2. 576, and Life 188, that led the Zealots to select specific locations for 
strongholds in Galilee and Gaulanitis — namely, proximity to fertile valleys and 
an adequate supply of food and water, distance from the Hellenized coast 
(which was hostile to the Jews), their formation into a line of defense against the 
non-Jewish Tyrian and Syrian population, the possibility of communication 
by signals, and their proximity to the Jewish Gaulanitis and the main roads 
leading to the large Jewish settlements of Babylonia. 

Klein (2950) presents a historical geography of Judah, systematically 
presenting the names of all the towns therein, in which he is largely dependent 
on Josephus, particularly for the period (pp. 74—133) from Jonathan (135 
B.C.E.) to the destruction of the Temple (70 C.E.). He is particularly useful for 
his critical view of Josephus as a source for Jerusalem and for the Temple. 

Kallai (2951) draws largely on Josephus for his discussion (pp. 80—106) 
of the northern boundary of Judah during the Second Commonwealth until the 
beginning of the Hasmonean period. 

Ploger (2952) identifies the modern sites of Alexandreion, Hyrcania, 
Machaerus, Masada, and Herodium, co-ordinating the archaeological finds with 
Josephus. 

Wibbing (2953) co-ordinates archaeology with Josephus in his attempt to 
identify the places where Judah the Maccabee fought, notably Beth-Zacharia, 
Adasa, and Berzetho. 

Kopp (2954) co-ordinates Josephus and the Gospels in discussing the site of 
Capernaum (pp. 215—220), and relies on Josephus in identifying the sites of 
Bethsaida (pp. 233—235), Ephraim, and Jericho (pp. 310—315). 

Bietenhard (2955) presents a historical survey of the cities and topo¬ 
graphy of the Decapolis in which he considers, chiefly on the basis of Josephus, 
whether it belonged to Syria or Arabia, its role under Pompey, the Herodians, 
the Jewish War from 66 to 70, and Trajan, and its commerce and population. 

Van der Loos (2956), pp. 452—453, has a brief discussion, from a 
medicinal point of view, of Josephus’ references to healing springs. 
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Haude (2957), using Josephus’ evidence, discusses the length and breadth 
and the water-level of the Dead Sea in Roman times and, in particular, the 
length of a stade. 

Finegan (2957a), pp. 44—49, has a systematic description of Galilee and of 
the rest of Palestine, based largely on Josephus. 

Tsafrir (2957b), containing archaeological and (largely from Josephus) 
literary data, has a popular survey of Alexandreion, Dok, Kipros, Hyrcania, 
Machaerus, Herodium, and Masada, noting the dates when they were built and 
their history. He concludes that the forts which he describes served, on the one 
hand, as security for the way and, on the other hand, for administration. They 
could also have been used as prisons and tombs. 

Moller and Schmitt (2957c) present the first thorough, systematic 
identification and localization of places mentioned by Josephus. They omit, how¬ 
ever, all Biblical names which appear in the first ten books of the 'Antiquities’, 
unless Josephus indicates that he knew them in his own time. For each entry 
they give the modern identification of the site, the citations in Josephus and in 
other ancient writers (including the Septuagint, the Talmud and the Church 
Fathers), references in inscriptions and to an extensive secondary literature, and 
the date. There are several novel identifications. 

Roll (2957d), co-ordinating the evidence of archaeology with that of Jo¬ 
sephus and the Talmudic corpus, comments on the routes travelled by the 
Roman armies during the Great Rebellion and in later periods. 

Stillwell (2957e) has numerous entries, some fairly extensive, summa¬ 
rizing the history and surveying the chief monuments of various sites in Pal¬ 
estine in the light of Josephus. Each entry has a brief but valuable bibliography. 

Bowersock (2957f) generally follows Josephus as he surveys Syria and 
Palestine, with one or two pages each on Antioch, Gerasa, Caesarea, Jerusalem, 
Masada, Petra, Ba'albek, Palmyra, and 'Avdat. Each entry has lavish illustra¬ 
tions, brief historical and cultural notes, an archaeological summary, and brief 
bibliography. We may wonder, however, why such important sites as Hero¬ 
dium and Jericho are omitted. 

Roth (2957g) notes that the task has only now been begun of analyzing 
Josephus’ writings and comparing them with archaeological findings so as to 
draw a more precise and differentiated picture of the Galilaean reaction to Roman 
rule. 

Rappaport (2957h) has a popular geographical and political survey, 
especially of strife between Jews and non-Jews in the coastal cities, which is 
chiefly dependent upon Josephus. 

Tsafrir (2957i), pp. 3 — 12, briefly surveys the fortresses in the Judean 
Desert during the period of the Second Temple. 

Avi-Yonah and Stern (2957j), in an exhaustive and lavishly illustrated 
work, describe the various sites, the excavations, the artifacts discovered, and 
their significance. The work is replete with photographs, charts, maps, dia¬ 
grams, and chronological tables. 
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Meyers, Strange, and Groh (2957k) describe twenty sites in Galilee and 
the Golan Heights that they visited and discuss the importance of the discoveries 
for the history of the Hellenistic-Roman period. 

Avi-Yonah (29571) very frequently cites Josephus (though he is not always 
exhaustive in listing primary sources) in reconstructing the original form of 
place-names in Palestine and in identifying the site. He gives helpful biblio¬ 
graphical information for each entry. 

Finegan (2957m) often cites Josephus as a source. 


25.1: Josephus and Archaeology: Asophon 

(2958) Nelson Glueck: Three Israelite Towns In the Jordan Valley: Zarethan, Succoth, 
Zaphon. In: Bulletin of the American Schools of Oriental Research 90, 1943, pp. 
2-23. 

(2959) Floyd V. Filson: Where Was Asophon? In: Bulletin of the American Schools of 
Oriental Research 91, 1943, pp. 27—28. 

(2960) Nelson Glueck: On the Site of Asophon in the Jordan Valley. In: Bulletin of the 
American Schools of Oriental Research 92, 1943, pp. 26—27. 

Glueck (2958) says that Asophon of the time of Alexander Jannaeus (Ant. 
13. 338) is probably to be identified with Zaphon and locates it at Tel-el-Qos. 

Filson (2959) objects that Tel-el-Qos was not occupied in the time of 
Alexander Jannaeus. 

Glueck (2960) suggests that perhaps Khirbet Beweib is to be identified 
with Asophon, but himself admits that it does not have the strongly fortified 
position that one would expect in a place chosen by Jannaeus as his camp. 


25.2: Caesarea 

(2961) Frank Morrison (pseudonym for Albert H. Ross): And Pilate Said — A New 
Study of the Roman Procurator. New York 1940. 

(2962) Josef Gorbach: Caesarea Palastina. Die versunkene Stadt und heilige Statte am 
Meer. In: Das Heilige Land in Vergangenheit und Gegenwart 4, Koln 1949, 
pp. 45—80. 

(2963) Adolf Reifenberg: Caesarea: A Study in the Decline of a Town. In: Israel Ex¬ 
ploration Journal 1, 1950 — 51, pp. 20—32. 

(2964) Michael Avi-Yonah: Notes and News: Caesarea. In: Israel Exploration Journal 6, 
1956, pp. 260-261. 

(2965) Leo Kadman: The Coins of Caesarea Maritima (= Corpus Nummorum Pales- 
tiniensium, vol. 2). Jerusalem 1957. 

(2966) P. Russell Diplock: The Date of Askalon’s Sculptured Panels and an Identification 
of the Caesarea Statues. In: Palestine Exploration Quarterly 103, 1971, pp. 13—16. 

(2967) Lee I. A. Levine: A History of Caesarea under Roman Rule. Diss., 2 vols., Co¬ 
lumbia University, New York 1970. 

(2967a) Lee I. Levine: The Jewish-Greek Conflict in First Century Caesarea. In: Journal of 
Jewish Studies 25, 1974, pp. 381 — 397. 

(2968) Lee I. Levine: Caesarea under Roman Rule (Studies in Judaism in Late Antiquity, 7). 
Leiden 1975. 
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(2968a) Lee I. Levine: A propos de la fondation de la Tour de Straton. In: Revue Biblique 
80, 1973, pp. 75-81. 

(2968b) Avraham Negev: Caesarea. Tel-Aviv 1967. 

(2968c) P. Russell Diplock: Further Comment on 'an Identification of the Caesarea Statues’. 
In: Palestine Exploration Quarterly 105, 1973, pp. 165—166. 

(2968d) Charles T. Fritsch, ed.: The Joint Expedition to Caesarea Maritima, vol. 1: Studies 
in the History of Caesarea Maritima (Bulletin of the American Schools of Oriental 
Research, Supplemental Studies, no. 19). Missoula, Montana 1975. 

(2968e) Gideon Foerster: The Early History of Caesarea. In: Charles T. Fritsch, ed., 
The Joint Expedition to Caesarea Maritima, vol. 1: Studies in the History of Caesarea 
Maritima (Bulletin of the American Schools of Oriental Research, Supplemental 
Studies, no. 19). Missoula, Montana 1975. Pp. 9—22. 

(2968f) Irving M. Levey: Caesarea and the Jews. In: Charles T. Fritsch, ed., The Joint 
Expedition to Caesarea Maritima, vol. 1: Studies in the History of Caesarea Maritima 
(Bulletin of the American Schools of Oriental Research, Supplemental Studies, 
no. 19). Missoula, Montana 1975. Pp. 43 — 78. 

(2968g) Joseph Ringel: Cesaree de Palestine. Etude historique et archeologique. Diss. 
Sorbonne, Paris 1964. Publ.: Paris and Strasbourg 1975. 

(2968h) Avraham Negev: Caesarea Maritima. In: Richard Stillwell, ed., The Princeton 
Encyclopedia of Classical Sites. Princeton 1976. P. 182. 

(2968i) Aryeh Kasher: The Isopoliteia Question in Caesarea Maritima. In: Jewish Quarterly 
Review 68, 1977—78, pp. 16—27. 

(2968 j) Baruch Lifshitz: Cesaree de Palestine, son histoire et ses institutions. In: Wolf¬ 
gang Haase und Hildegard Temporini edd., Aufstieg und Niedergang der 
romischen Welt 2. 8, 1977, pp. 490-518. 

(2968k) Lee I. Levine: Roman Caesarea: An Archaeological-Topographical Study (Qedem: 
Monographs of the Institute of Archaeology, The Hebrew University of Jerusalem, 
2). Jerusalem 1975. 

(29681) Lee I. Levine and Ehud Netzer: New Light on Caesarea (in Hebrew). In: Qad- 
moniot 11, 1978, pp. 70—75. 


Ross (2961), in a popular account, says that Josephus’ description of 
Caesarea’s harbor is accurate, despite most scholars who say that he is exagger¬ 
ating. 

Gorbach (2962) uses Josephus uncritically and is oblivious to the finds of 
archaeology in his history of Caesarea, especially its founding by Herod, its 
statues in New Testament times, and its role in the Jewish war against the 
Romans (pp. 50—58). 

Reifenberg (2963) presents a general survey of the harbor, walls, and 
public buildings of Caesarea, with close co-ordination of Josephus and archae¬ 
ology. 

Avi-Yonah (2964) notes that excavations reveal the foundations of a large 
public building of the Herodian period. 

Kadman (2965), pp. 16—22, summarizes the historical background of 
Caesarea, presents an excellent map of the Herodian town, and gives a good 
summary of Herod’s building program there. He credits Josephus with a 
detailed knowledge of the city, noting that he was born only fifty years after its 
founding, that he visited it many times, and that he lived in it for months. In 
particular, he notes that underwater explorers confirmed in 1956 Josephus’ 
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statement (Ant. 15. 334) that the harbor was large enough so that entire fleets 
could anchor near its shore. 

Diplock (2966), on the basis of the similarity to a portrait of Augustus in 
Vienna and its coupling with Rome, argues that two colossal statues found at 
Caesarea are those of Caesar and of Rome described by Josephus (War 1. 414 
and Ant. 15. 339); if so, they are the sole surviving sculptures that can be dated 
to the period of Herod. 

Levine (2967) (2968) presents a comprehensive study integrating a critical 
use of Josephus, rabbinic materials, Samaritan sources, archaeological remains, 
and coins. He notes the differing characterizations of Caesarea in the 'War’ and 
in the 'Antiquities’, which, he says, also reflect the various viewpoints of Jo¬ 
sephus’ sources, the 'War’ offering the official Herodian view and the 'Antiq¬ 
uities’ being less dependent on Nicolaus and viewing Caesarea as a non-Jewish 
city. In particular, he focusses (2967a) on the discrepancies between the 'War’ 
and the 'Antiquities’ in their accounts of the strife between Jews and non-Jews 
in Caesarea (War 2. 266—270, Ant. 20. 173 — 178) in 59—60. He notes that, as in 
Alexandria, the dispute was over ioojtoktTECa; but in Caesarea the Jews went 
further in actually claiming precedence and suggests that the Zealots had in¬ 
fluenced the Caesarean Jews. We may comment that there is no evidence of 
Zealot activity in Caesarea, a fact that Josephus, whose hatred for the Zealots 
knew no bounds, was hardly likely to omit. 

Levine (2968a), presenting part of his 'History of Caesarea under Roman 
Rule’, is critical of Josephus’ statement on the existence of a port between Dora 
and Jaffa in this period. The suggestion of Josephus that Caesarea was founded to 
add a supplementary stop on the commercial route between Egypt and Phoenicia 
does not accord with the dimensions of the port facility nor with the key role 
which it played in Mediterranean commerce. Perhaps, he suggests, Josephus’ 
source envisaged the commercial role of the Tower of Strato and not the Caesarea 
of Herod. Hence the most probable epoch for the founding of the Tower of 
Strato is that of Strato I, King of Sidon. 

Negev (2968b) has a good, brief survey of the history of Caesarea. 

Diplock (2968c) cites Josephus (Ant. 15. 339, War 1. 414) that in the 
temple of Augustus there was a colossal statue of Caesar no smaller than that of 
Zeus at Olympia, which it was designed to resemble. The statues found at 
Caesarea are too small to qualify as the colossal pair (the other being a statue of 
Rome) from the temple of Augustus. 

Fritsch (2968 d) has a series of essays that were originally contributed for a 
symposium planned by Fritsch in the early 1960’s. The authors are unaware of 
Levine’s dissertation on the subject. 

Foerster (2968e) uncritically measures Josephus and the classical authors 
against archaeological data in recounting the known information concerning 
Strato’s Tower (Caesarea). He notes that from Josephus we learn more about 
the plan and construction, the architecture, and statuary of Caesarea Maritima 
than we know of any other city in the ancient world; we may contend, however, 
that he tells us more about Jerusalem. He notes that Caesarea was the most 
important city in Palestine for six hundred years, from the first to the seventh 
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century C.E. He notes that Tacitus recognized its importance in calling it 
Iudaeae caput ; but we may comment that this may be mere recognition of the 
fact that Caesarea became the provincial capital in 6 C.E. 

Levey (2968f), in an analytical and interpretive synopsis, cites support in 
rabbinic tradition for Josephus’ view that the Jewish settlement at Caesarea was 
not in existence during the pre-Herodian period. He cites the reasons for the 
strife between Jews and non-Jews in Caesarea. He summarizes uncritically the 
events at Caesarea which provoked revolution against Rome. 

Ringel (2968g) says that so far as Caesarea is concerned, the archaeological 
findings show that the criticism of Josephus is too severe. Assembling the liter¬ 
ary, epigraphic, and numismatic sources, he surveys the history of Caesarea 
from its origin to the Arab conquest. He is particularly concerned with 
demography, social and economic life, the water supply, and defense. He, 
however, omits incidents which are generally known if he cannot clarify them; 
hence he omits the role of Caesarea in the Jewish War or in connection with the 
procurators before it. 

Negev (2968h) has a brief summary of the principal finds at Caesarea, 
often using Josephus as a guide. 

Kasher (2968i) contests the interpretation of Levine (2967a), who, basing 
himself on Antiquities 20. 173, 183, had argued that the term ioojtoktTEia refers 
to a legal situation according to which, in a number of Jtoketg throughout the 
Diaspora, Jews possessed civic rights equal to those of their neighbors. The 
equality sought, according to Kasher, was rather that between the separate and 
coexisting political bodies, the Greek polls and the Jewish politeuma. Full citizen¬ 
ship, he contends, involved religious apostasy; but we may reply that the aver¬ 
age Jew may well have been undisturbed by such an anomaly and may well have 
rationalized it as he did compromises with Jewish law with regard to charging 
interest and with regard to idolatry as seen in papyri in Egypt. An examination 
of Josephus’ evidence on the Jewish-Greek conflict in Caesarea (War 2. 266— 
270, 280—292; Ant. 20. 173 — 187, 182 — 184) shows that despite the theoretical 
equality between the two communities there, in practice the Greeks enjoyed 
precedence, though the Jews aimed to win precedence because of their greater 
number and wealth. Yet, the result of this was the very opposite of what the 
Jews had intended. The Greeks thus had a number of political advantages, the 
most outstanding of which was expressed significantly in their identification 
with the polis. The Jews, Kasher concludes, were fighting for the right of self¬ 
organization on an equal footing with the Greek inhabitants. In contrast, in 
Alexandria, a peaceful co-existence was the goal of the Jews, who were more 
moderate. 

Lifshitz (2968j), who relies principally upon the evidence of epigraphy, 
gives a history of the exploration of the site and of the region, a short history of 
Caesarea, a brief discussion of the religious cults and of the political organization, 
a description of the chief buildings, and a discussion of the Jewish community 
and of the languages of the inscriptions. 

Levine (2968k) notes that systematic archaeological exploration of Caesarea 
has never been undertaken. The city undoubtedly contained impressive build- 
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ings, many of which lie buried. In particular, Herod utilized advanced and com¬ 
plex techniques, imported from Italy, in his building program at Caesarea. 
These techniques provide the first substantial evidence of the architectural 
Romanization of the East under the Principate. 

Levine and Netzer (29681) describe mosaics found at Caesarea which are 
similar to those of the Herodian period, and they suggest that they were part of 
a villa or palace constructed there by Herod, according to Josephus (Ant. 15. 
331). 


25.3: Callirrhoe 

(2969) Herbert Donner: Kallirrhoe: Das Sanatorium Herodes’ des Grofien. In: Zeitschrift 
des deutschen Palastina-Vereins 79, 1963, pp. 59—89. 

(2970) August Strobel: Zur Ortslage von Kallirrhoe. In: Zeitschrift des deutschen Palastina- 
Vereins 82, 1966, pp. 149—162. 

(2970a) August Strobel: Auf der Suche nach Macharus und Kallirrhoe. Selbstzeugnisse und 
Dokumente z.u einem geographischen Problem des 19. Jahrhunderts. In: Zeitschrift 
des deutschen Palastina-Vereins 93, 1977, pp. 247—267. 

Donner (2969) says that Callirrhoe (War 1. 656—658) is not 'En ez-zara or 
Is' (Genesis 10. 19), in view of Josephus, the rabbinic sources, the map of 
Madeba, and the archaeological finds. 

Strobel (2970) returns, however, to the identification as Ez-zara. 

Strobel (2970a) discusses thirty-two attempts in the nineteenth and twen¬ 
tieth centuries to determine the exact locations of Machaerus and Callirrhoe. 


25.4: Caphareccho 

(2971) Michael Avi-Yonah: The Missing Fortress of Josephus Flavius (in Hebrew). In: 
Erez-Israel, vol. 1, dedicated to Moshe Schwabe (Ha-hevrah ha-ivrit lehakirat Erez- 
Yisrael). Jerusalem 1951. Pp. 102 — 103. 

(2972) Michael Avi-Yonah: The Missing Fortress of Flavius Josephus. In: Israel Explora¬ 
tion Journal 3, 1953, pp. 94—98 (somewhat expanded version of the preceding entry). 
(2973) Menashe Har-El: The Zealots’ Fortresses in Galilee. In: Israel Exploration Journal 
22, 1972, pp. 123-130. 

(2974) Bezalel Bar-Kochva: Notes on the Fortresses of Josephus in Galilee. In: Israel 
Exploration Journal 24, 1974, pp. 108 — 116. 

Avi-Yonah (2971) (1972), commenting on the discrepancy between War 2. 
573 — 574 and Life 187—188, identifies the missing fortress, Caphareccho, or 
Capharath, in Galilee as Ephrath (Apharata) at Khirbet et-Taiybeh, which com¬ 
mands a wide view toward the west, whence the enemy was expected. 

Har-El (2973) objects, saying that the fortress is west of the watershed, 
near which all the Zealots’ fortresses were built, that it is in a region of 
vulnerable low hills, and that it has no visual communication with Acre or Mount 
Assamon. Har-El suggests that Apharata was Kokhav ha-Yarden east of 
et-Taiybeh, which was in the best position to serve as an observation post. 
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Bar-Kochva (2974) says that Har-El’s identification of Caphareccho 
with Kokhav ha-Yarden is unsupportable from palaeographical, textual, po¬ 
litical, military, ethnographic, and topographical points of view. Josephus’ hands 
in Galilee, he suggests, were tied when it came to planning his fortresses. Some 
settlements may have been occupied by his Jewish opponents, while others may 
have submitted to the Romans. 


25.5: Gaba 

(2975) Albrecht Alt: Die Reiterstadt Gaba. In: Zeitschrift des deutschen Palastina-Vereins 
62, 1939, pp. 3-21. 

(2976) Benjamin Maisler: Beth She'arim, Gaba, and Harosheth of the Peoples. In: Hebrew 
Union College Annual 24, 1952 — 53, pp. 75 — 84. 

Alt (2975), discussing the reference in Josephus, favors the location of 
Gaba of the Cavalry (War 3. 36, Ant. 15. 294) in the vicinity of KIre. 

Maisler (2976), on the basis of archaeological finds, identifies Gaba with 
el-Haritiyye. 


25.6: Gerasa 

(2977) Carl H. Kraeling, ed.: Gerasa: City of the Decapolis. New Haven 1938. 

(2978) Michael Avi-Yonah: Samaria and 'Marissa’ of Antiquities XIII, 275 (in Hebrew). 

In: Bulletin of the Israel Exploration Society 16, 1951, pp. 29 — 31. 

(2979) Jean Starcky: Nouvelle epitaphe nabateene donnant le nom semitique de Petra. In: 
Revue Biblique 72, 1965, pp. 95 — 97. 

(2979a) Gotz Schmitt: Topographische Probleme bei Josephus. In: Zeitschrift des deutschen 
Palastina-Vereins 91, 1975, pp. 50—68. 

(2979b) William L. MacDonald: Gerasa. In: Richard Stillwell, ed., The Princeton 
Encyclopedia of Classical Sites. Princeton 1976. Pp. 348 — 349. 

Kraeling (2977), p. 45, concludes that what we know of the development 
of Gerasa in the Decapolis during the latter half of the first century and its par¬ 
ticipation in the life of the Roman Empire provides the necessary corrective for 
Josephus’ statements about its fate during the Jewish war against Rome. Krael¬ 
ing is especially critical of Josephus’ statements (War 2. 458, 2. 478—480, 4. 
487—488) on the sack of the city by bands of Jews and on the punitive expedi¬ 
tion of Lucius Annius. 

Avi-Yonah (2978) suggests correcting Mapiorivotk; (Ant. 13. 275), since it 
is difficult to see how the Samaritans could have come to Marisa, a city in 
Idumaea, to rEpaorivoug, i.e., the inhabitants of the village of Gerasa (cf. War 
4. 487). 

Starcky (2979) comments on a Nabataean inscription of Petra which also 
mentions Gerasa, the first mention in a Semitic text. 

Schmitt (2979a) discusses geographical and historical problems connected 
with Josephus’ references to Gerasa (War 1. 104; cf. Ant. 13. 393, where for 
Essa we should read Gerasa). He suggests that perhaps the site is Hippos. 
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MacDonald (2979b) has a fairly extensive summary of the principal 
archaeological finds of Gerasa. He often uses Josephus as a guide but without 
commenting on his reliability. 


25.7: Herodium 

(2980) V irgilio Corbo: Gebal Fureidis: Risultati della prima campagna di scavi all’Hero- 
dion. In: La Terra Santa 8—10, Aug.—Sept. —Oct. 1962, pp. 231 — 235. 

(2981) V irgilio Corbo: L’Herodion di Giabal Fureidis: Relazione preliminare della due 
prime campagne di scavo 1962—1963. In: Studii Biblici Franciscani Liber Annuus 13, 
1962-63, pp. 219-277. 

(2981a) V irgilio Corbo: L’Herodion di Giabal Fureidis: Relazione preliminare della terza e 
quarta campagna di scavi archeologici (1. IX—17. X 1964; 25. VII 1966—16. I 1967). 
In: Studii Biblici Franciscani Liber Annuus 17, 1966—67, pp. 65—121. 

(2981b) V irgilio Corbo: L’Herodion di Giabal Fureidis. In: Joseph Aviram, ed., Jerusalem 
through the Ages (The Twenty-fifth Archaeological Convention, Oct. 1967). Jeru¬ 
salem 1968. Pp. 42 — 47. Trans, into French: Gebel Fureidis (Herodium). In: Revue 
Biblique 75, 1968, pp. 424 — 428. 

(2982) E. Jerry Vardaman: The History of Herodium. In: E. Jerry Vardaman and James 
L. Garrett, edd., The Teacher’s Yoke: Studies in Memory of Henry Trantham. 
Waco, Texas 1964. Pp. 58 — 81. 

(2983) Fritz Berger: Herodes-Renaissance. In: Israel Forum 12, 1970, pp. 30—32. 

(2984) G. Foerster: Herodium. In: Revue Biblique 77, 1970, pp. 400—401. 

(2985) Ehud Netzer: Herodium. In: Israel Exploration Journal 22, 1972, pp. 247-249. 

Trans, into French: Herodium. In: Revue Biblique 80, 1973, pp. 419—421. 

(2986) A. Segal: Herodium. In: Israel Exploration Journal 23, 1973, pp. 27—29. 

(2986a) W(erner) Baier: Die Konigsburg Herodeion bei Bethlehem. In: Das Heilige Land 
100. 2, December 1968, pp. 34—47. 

(2986b) E. Jerry Vardaman: Herodium: A Brief Assessment of Recent Suggestions. In: 

Israel Exploration Journal 25, 1975, pp. 45 — 46. 

(2986c) David Amit: Fortresses of the Desert in the Days of the Second Temple (in Hebrew). 
2nd ed., Kefar Etzion 1976. 

(2986d) William L. MacDonald: Herodium. In Richard Stillwell, ed., The Princeton 
Encyclopedia of Classical Sites. Princeton 1976. P. 390. 

Corbo (2980) presents a brief report of the excavations of Herodium, 
which he says confirm the description in Josephus (War 1. 419—421). 

Corbo (2981) gives an extensive summary of the first and second sessions 
of excavations at Herodium, particularly of the baths. He describes the site of 
Herodium (modern Jebal Fureidis) as discussed in Josephus (War 1. 419—421; 
Ant. 15. 323—325) and, in particular, the excavations of the Herodian buildings 
found there in the first and second seasons of the excavations. 

Corbo (2981a) describes the finds of the third and fourth seasons of ex¬ 
cavations, which, he asserts, confirm the essential reliability of Josephus’ report, 
though, he admits, we are not able to subscribe to all of Josephus’ assertions 
about the profusion of marble. 

Corbo (2981b) briefly summarizes the archaeological finds at Herodium. 
Vardaman (2982) summarizes the history of Herodium from its founda¬ 
tion in 24/23 B.C.E. throughout antiquity. In an appendix he cites references to 
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it in Josephus, the Talmud, and Muraba'at near the Dead Sea, and discusses 
these in the light of excavations there in 1962. Josephus, as he notes, implies that 
the city was captured rather quickly without a totally destructive siege; and 
archaeology, indeed, shows that it was not completely destroyed until after the 
period of the Bar Kochba rebellion in 132 — 135. 

Berger (2983) reports on the history of Herodium and on the buildings 
now accessible after the conclusion of excavations there. 

Foerster (2984) describes the excavations, noting that there are four 
cisterns, similar to those at Masada, and corresponding in part to Josephus’ de¬ 
scription. 

Netzer (2985), describing the excavations, remarks that all the structures 
found thus far are associated with one period of building, that of Herod, and 
that the 'Upper Herodium’, a large architectural project in itself, is only part of 
a large complex. He notes that the excavations clarify numerous problems posed 
by Josephus (see War 1.419—421, Ant. 15.323 — 325). 

Segal (2986), on the basis of Josephus, establishes that Herodium was built 
between 24—22 and 15 B.C.E. and convincingly argues that its model was the 
mausoleum of Augustus in Rome of 28 B.C.E. This is borne out by the extra¬ 
ordinary conical shape resembling Augustus’ Mausoleum, and by the fact that 
Herod was buried there by his own order, this being the only one of Herod’s 
building projects bearing his name. 

Baier (2986a) discusses the excavations in the light of the relevant reports in 
Josephus (War 1. 419-421, 671-673; Ant. 15. 323-325). 

Vardaman (2986b) disagrees with Segal (2986) as to the date of the con¬ 
struction of Herodium. He notes that Josephus (Ant. 15. 299 — 316) tells us that 
in 25—24 B.C.E. there was a severe drought in Judea which caused famine and 
pestilence. It would seem logical that Herod undertook ambitious building 
projects as relief programs at that time, just as drought furnished a reason for 
rebuilding the Temple. Segal assumes that the Herodium near Bethlehem was 
the only Herodium and that Josephus’ reference to another Herodium on the 
Arabian frontier is erroneous; but Vardaman suggests that Josephus’ Herodium 
near Arabia may have been a fortress built in Herod’s fortieth year, about 33 
B.C.E. 

Amit (2986c), pp. 36—42, contains unannotated selections from the 
sources, notably Josephus, concerning Herodium. 

MacDonald (2986d) comments that the recent Italian excavations within 
the walls tend to bear out Josephus’ declarations of the magnificence of Hero¬ 
dium. 


25.8: Jericho 

(2987) James L. Kelso: The First Campaign of Excavation in New Testament Jericho. In: 

Bulletin of the American Schools of Oriental Research 120, 1950, pp. 11—22. 

(2988) Lucetta Mowry: Settlements in the Jericho Valley during the Roman Period 
(63 B.C. —A.D. 134). In: Biblical Archaeologist 15, 1952. pp. 26—42. 
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(2988a) Ehud Netzer: The Hasmonean and Herodian Winter Palaces at Jericho. In: Israel 
Exploration Journal 25, 1975, pp. 89 — 100. 

(2988b) Ehud Netzer: The Winter Palaces of the Judean Kings at Jericho at the End of the 
Second Temple Period. In: Bulletin of the American Schools of Oriental Research 
228, 1977, pp. 1-13. 

(2988c) David Amit: Fortresses of the Desert in the Days of the Second Temple (in Hebrew). 
2nd ed., Kefar Etzion 1976. 

Kelso (2987), noting that Josephus (Ant. 17. 340) states that Archelaus 
rebuilt the royal palace in Jericho in splendid fashion, suggests that it was 
Archelaus rather than Herod who constructed the recently excavated building, 
since it is opus reticulum (small pyramidal stones giving a design of a net), very 
different from Herod’s method of building. 

Mowry (2988) presents a general survey of the geography and climate of 
the towns of the area, the Herodian buildings, the history of the city, and 
especially the activities of the royal family and of the upper class of Jericho 
society. She concludes that the archaeological finds confirm Josephus. 

Netzer (2988a) says that the finds of pottery and coins in Jericho indicate 
that the winter palace complex was used by the last Hasmonean kings as well as 
by Herod. The drowning of the young Aristobulus III (Ant. 15. 50 — 56) while 
feasting with Alexandra may well have taken place in the newly excavated pool. 
He concludes that the reference in War 1. 407 to a former palace in Jericho is to 
be identified with the Hasmonean palace. 

Netzer (2988b) describes what he terms the “winter palace center” of the 
Judean kings from the last of the Hasmoneans to Herod and his descendants. 
He also asserts that Josephus’ dramatic account (Ant. 15. 50—56) of the drown¬ 
ing at Jericho of the Hasmonean Aristobulus III, brother of Herod’s wife 
Mariamne, tallies faithfully with the palace unearthed north of Wadi Qelt. Both 
the description of the floor and the size of the beams of the enlarged palace are 
reminiscent of Herod’s palace in Jerusalem (War 1. 402, 5. 176—183; Ant. 15. 
318); in addition, the names of the halls in the Jerusalem palace provide still an¬ 
other parallel. 

Amit (2988c) contains unannotated selections from the sources, notably Jo¬ 
sephus, concerning the Jericho area. 


25.9: Jerusalem: General 

(2989) Felix Marie Abel: Topographie du siege de Jerusalem en 70. In: Revue Biblique 56, 
1949, pp. 238-258. 

(2990) Jan J. Simons: Jerusalem in the Old Testament: Researches and Theories (= Studia 
Francisci Scholten memoriae dicata, 1). Leiden 1952. 

(2991) Louis-Hugues Vincent and M. A. (Marie Joseph) Steve: Jerusalem de l’Ancient 
Testament. 2 vols. Paris 1954 — 56. 

(2992) Michael Avi-Yonah, ed.: Jerusalem. Its Natural Conditions, History and Develop¬ 
ment from the Origins to the present Day (in Hebrew). Vol. 1. Jerusalem 1956. 
(2993) Michael Avi-Yonah: Zion, the Perfection of Beauty. In: Ariel 18, Spring 1967, pp. 
25-44. 

(2994) Kathleen M. Kenyon: Jerusalem: Excavating 3000 Years of History. London 1967. 
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Trans, into German by Joachim Rehork: Jerusalem. Die Heilige Stadt von David 
bis zu den Kreuzziigen. Ausgrabungen 1961 — 1967. Bergisch-Gladbach 1968. 

(2995) Norman Kotker: The Earthly Jerusalem. New York 1969. 

(2996) Stanislao Loffreda: Recenti scoperte archeologiche a Gerusalemme. La Gerusa- 
lemme del Nuovo Testamento. In: Rivista Biblica 17, 1969, pp. 175 — 192. 

(2997) Pierre Prigent: La fin de Jerusalem. Neuchatel 1969. 

(2998) Michael Avi-Yonah: La Jerusalem du temps d’Herode. In: Bible et Terre Sainte 
117, 1970, pp. 6-13. 

(2999) R. Grafman: Herod’s Foot and Robinson’s Arch. In: Israel Exploration Journal 20, 
1970, pp. 60-66. 

(3000) Georges Lugans: Flavius Josephe, temoin et historien. In: La Terre Sainte 6 — 7, 
1970, pp. 175-184. 

(3001) Benjamin Mazar: The Temple Mount of Jerusalem. In: Illustrated London News 
261, no. 6894, Jan. 1973, p. 55 — 58; no. 6895, Feb. 1973, pp. 54 — 55. 

(3001a) Werner Muller: Die heilige Stadt. Roma quadrata, himmlisches Jerusalem und die 
Mythe vom Weltnabel. Stuttgart 1961. 

(3001b) R. Pearce S. Hubbard: The Topography of Ancient Jerusalem. In: Palestine Ex¬ 
ploration Quarterly 98, 1966, pp. 130 — 154. 

(3001c) Nahman Avigad: The Architecture of Jerusalem in the Second Temple Period (in 
Hebrew). In: Qadmoniot 1, 1968, pp. 28—36. Trans, and abridged by R. Grafman 
in: Yigael Yadin, ed., Jerusalem Revealed: Archaeology in the Holy City 1968— 

1974. Jerusalem (The Israel Exploration Society) 1975. Pp. 14—20. 

(3001 d) Michael Avi-Yonah: Jerusalem in the Second Temple Period (in Hebrew). In: 
Qadmoniot 1, 1968, pp. 19—27. Trans, and abridged by R. Grafman in: Yigael 
Yadin, ed., Jerusalem Revealed: Archaeology in the Holy City 1968—1974. Jerusalem 

1975. Pp. 9-13. 

(3001 e) Teddy Kollek and Moshe Pearlman: Jerusalem: A History of Forty Centuries. 
New York 1968. Trans, into Hebrew as: Jerusalem: 4000 Years of History of the 
Eternal City. Tel-Aviv 1969. 

(3001 f) Benjamin Mazar: Archaeological Excavations near the Temple Mount: Second 
Sketch: Seasons 1969—1970 (in Hebrew). In Erez-Israel 10, 1971, pp. 1—33. Trans, 
into English: The Excavations in the Old City of Jerusalem near the Temple Mount: 
Preliminary Report of the Second and Third Seasons 1969 — 1970. Jerusalem, The 
Institute of Archaeology, Hebrew University, 1971, pp. 1—36. 

(3001 g) Benjamin Mazar: The Excavations South and West of the Temple Mount in Jeru¬ 
salem: The Herodian Period. In: Biblical Archaeologist 33, 1970, pp. 47—60. Also in: 
Ariel 12, 1971, pp. 11-20. 

(3001 h) Kathleen M. Kenyon: Digging up Jerusalem. London 1974. 

(3001 i) Michael Avi-Yonah: Excavations in Jerusalem — Review and Evaluation. In: 
Yigael Yadin, ed., Jerusalem Revealed: Archaeology in the Holy City 1968 — 1974. 
Jerusalem 1975. Pp. 21—24. 

(3001 j) Kathleen M. Kenyon: Aelia Capitolina / Jerusalem. In: Richard Stillwell, ed., 
The Princeton Encyclopedia of Classical Sites. Princeton 1976. Pp. 12 — 13. 

(3001k) Baruch Lifshitz: Jerusalem sous la domination romaine. Histoire de la ville depuis 
la conquete de Pompee jusqu’a Constantin (63 a.C. —325 p.C.). In: Wolfgang 
Haase and Hildegard Temporini, edd., Aufstieg und Niedergang der romischen 
Welt 2.8, 1977, pp. 444-489. 

(30011) Meir Ben-Dov: Herodian Jerusalem Revisited. In: Christian News from Israel 26, 
1978, pp. 138-142. 

(3001m) John D. Wilkinson: Jerusalem as Jesus Knew It: Archaeology as Evidence. 
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(3001o) David H. K. Amiran, Arie Shachar, and Israel Kimhi, edd.: Urban Geography of 
Jerusalem: A Companion Volume to the Atlas of Jerusalem. Jerusalem 1973. 


There is general agreement that, despite a century of digging, the single 
most important site in the land of Israel which still remains to be fully excavated 
and which is likely to yield the most spectacular results is Jerusalem. Inasmuch 
as Josephus was a native of the city and describes it at some length, he is the 
chief guide for the archaeologists, though he is often disproven as to details. 

Abel (2989) follows Josephus as a guide in discussing the findings of 
archaeology with regard to the topography of Jerusalem, and, in particular, the 
nature and worth of its defenses. 

Simons (2990), based on a very careful, first-hand observation of the 
remains, comments (pp. 35—59) on Josephus’ description of Jerusalem (War 5. 
136—141), noting, in particular, Josephus’ error in mentioning three hills in the 
Lower City. 

Vincent and Steve (2991) present a thorough survey in which they often 
cite Josephus in describing the archaeology of the city (volume 1) and of the 
Temple (volume 2). 

Avi-Yonah (2992), pp. 221—418, has edited a series of authoritative 
essays, with lavish illustrations, aimed at the intelligent layman, on the Jeru¬ 
salem of the period of the Second Temple: history, by Avigdor Tcherikover, 
pp. 221—251; the last siege and destruction of Jerusalem, by Abraham Schalit, 
pp. 252—263; religious and cultural life, by Joseph Klausner, pp. 264 — 304; 
archaeology and topography, by Michael Avi-Yonah, pp. 305—319; the 
cemetery, by Nahman Avigad, pp. 320—348; inscriptions in Hebrew and 
Aramaic, by Yehezkel Kutcher, pp. 349—357; inscriptions in Greek, by 
Moshe Schwabe, pp. 358 — 368; the worship of G-d, by Shmuel Safrai, pp. 
369—391; and the Second Temple, by Michael Avi-Yonah, pp. 392—418. 

Avi-Yonah (2993) describes, with profuse illustrations, a 1 : 50 model, now at 
the Holyland Hotel in Jerusalem, which he supervised, of Jerusalem just before 
the destruction of the Second Temple. For the description of the Temple 
Avi-Yonah prefers the statements in the Talmud, but for all other 
topographical questions with regard to the city he regards Josephus as a reliable 
informant. He notes that occasionally Josephus is directly confirmed by archae¬ 
ological finds: thus the measurements of the abandoned column in the Russian 
compound in Jerusalem correspond to those given by Josephus for the columns 
of the Temple portico and the royal basilica. 

Kenyon (2994), in a popular, lavishly illustrated book, rewrites the history 
of Jerusalem, basing herself primarily on her own and others’ excavations. She is 
generally not critical of Josephus in describing Herodian and New Testament 
Jerusalem (pp. 138 — 154) and the Jerusalem of Agrippa I and the Roman de¬ 
struction (pp. 155 — 186). She concludes that Josephus wrote with accurate 
knowledge of the Roman campaigns and that the excavations, in particular, 
provide striking evidence of Titus’ destruction of Jerusalem. 

Kotker (2995) has a popular history which uses Josephus uncritically. 
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Loffreda (2996) presents a brief survey of the latest archaeological 
findings in Jerusalem, especially the three walls of the Herodian city in 70, the 
Temple, and the Antonia. He confirms that Jerusalem of New Testament times 
is still a buried city and that any diggings will utilize the detailed description of 
Josephus as a guide. 

Prigent (2997), in a rather popular work, concludes that the archaeologi¬ 
cal discoveries confirm the account of Josephus. 

Avi-Yonah (2998), in a popular, well-illustrated sketch, correlates Jo¬ 
sephus’ reports on Herod’s buildings with the archaeological remains. 

Grafman (2999), relating Antiquities 15. 410 — 415 to the extant remains, 
calculates the exact measure of the Jtoug referred to by Josephus as 31 centi¬ 
meters and not the Roman foot of 29.6 centimeters. This turns out to be, not 
surprisingly, the more or less standard Greek foot of the period. 

Lugans (3000), after a brief sketch of Josephus, presents a number of selec¬ 
tions from his works which pertain to Jerusalem. 

Mazar (3001), summarizing the archaeological excavations at the site of the 
Temple in Jerusalem since 1968, concludes that they help us to understand the 
description of the Temple in Antiquities 15. 410. The inscription “To the place 
of trumpeting”, which has been found, is explained by War 4. 586 as a reference 
to the place where priests blew the trumpet to usher in the Sabbath. He notes 
the discovery of large quantities of coins and fragments of pottery, which are 
particularly numerous for the Herodian period. [See infra, p. 962.] 

Muller (3001a), p. 53, notes that, according to Josephus (War 3.52), 
Jerusalem lies in the middle of Judea and is called the navel of the land. 

Hubbard (3001b) concludes that Josephus did not himself measure the 
buildings which he described but quoted from ancient records available to him; 
hence his measure of the cubit is not accurate. As to Josephus’ description of the 
topography of Jerusalem, he was mistaken, since he was overly eager to exag¬ 
gerate Agrippa’s achievement. But Josephus’ description of the promontory now 
occupied by the Holy Sepulchre is accurate in all respects. 

Avigad (3001c) summarizes the principal excavations, especially of the 
tombs, in the light of Josephus, and notes that the architecture of Jerusalem was 
not an isolated style but rather was derived from the general architecture of the 
period. He concludes that it is very probable that this is highly indicative of the 
style and form of building in Jerusalem in this period in general, though essen¬ 
tially no true building remains have survived to confirm this. 

Avi-Yonah (300Id) has a popular historical survey, co-ordinating the 
literary sources with archaeological finds. 

Pearlman and Roller (3001 e) have a lavishly illustrated popular history, 
with special dependence upon Josephus in their account of the Greek period 
(332 — 167 B.C.E., pp. 79—84), the Hasmoneans (167—63 B.C.E., pp. 85—94), 
Herod the Great (37—4 B.C.E., pp. 95—110), and the Great Revolt (66 — 70, 
pp. 125-136). 

Mazar (3001 f) describes various fragments of panels, friezes, cornices, 
capitals, small columns, etc., which, he concludes, had fallen from the Royal 
Stoa described by Josephus, as having been built by Herod at the southern end of 
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the Temple court — “a structure more noteworthy than any under the sun” 
(Ant. 15. 412). He declares that from the excavations we may supplement 
somewhat the detailed picture of Herod’s royal portico (Ant. 15. 414). The finds 
corroborate Josephus’ statement (War 5.222—224) about the gold plate outside 
the Temple. Mazar thinks that he has perhaps found the remains of the archives 
building (War 2. 427, 6. 354—355). 

Mazar (3001 g) describes the remains that have been uncovered of a magni¬ 
ficent Herodian wall and street. He confirms Josephus’ statement (Ant. 20. 
219—220 and War 5. 36—38) that construction work in the Temple area went on 
until the time of the procurator Albinus. 

Kenyon (3001 h) presents an interim report for the interested layman. She 
comments (pp. 205 — 235) on Herod’s building program according to Josephus 
and on the archaeological finds, and concludes that it is only reasonable to accept 
Josephus’ description of the appearance of the Temple. 

Avi-Yonah (3001 i) has a succinct summary of the principal finds and of 
their significance and of problems remaining. He comments that excavations 
since the liberation of Jerusalem by Israel in 1967 have provided more positive 
data than all the previous years combined. 

Kenyon (3001 j) uses Josephus as a guide to the archaeological finds in 
Jerusalem. 

Lifshitz (3001k), in a survey which devotes special attention to the epi- 
graphical evidence, gives particular consideration to the commencement of the 
Roman domination, to Herod the Great and the Herodian building, to the 
reconstruction of the Temple, to Jerusalem under Archelaus and the 
procurators, to the Hellenization of Jerusalem, and to the First Revolt. 

Ben-Dov (30011) notes that extensive excavations of Jerusalem since 1967 
reveal that the bridge over the Tyropoeon valley projected by Robinson never 
existed, that instead there was a monumental stairway set against the Western 
Wall, and that Josephus’ description lends credence to this idea. As to the 
hippodrome, which Josephus says was south of the Temple Mount, Ben-Dov 
says that it is hard to believe that the densely populated city would have accom¬ 
modated so expensive a facility within its walls and that the argument for a site 
so close to the Temple Mount was probably based on a pejorative view of 
Herod’s personality. We may reply that it hardly seems likely that Josephus, as a 
native of Jerusalem, would not have known where such a large facility as the 
hippodrome was located, and that, in any case, if he had deliberately erred in 
misplacing it this would have been the source of attacks and ridicule by his 
many opponents. Ben-Dov notes that Avi-Yonah, in his model of the city now 
located at the Holyland Hotel in West Jerusalem, used the term 'Missing Wall’ 
to designate a rampart that supposedly protected the Upper City’s eastern flank, 
but that it is nowhere mentioned by Josephus. As to Avi-Yonah’s judgment 
that the Lower City and the Temple Mount fell to the Romans a full month 
before the Upper City, such stubborn resistance by the Zealots in the Upper 
City would have been impossible without very solid defences; and recent finds, 
indeed, confirm that there was a fortified line, though it was not a wall but a 
mere barricading of buildings. We may suggest that the reason why the Upper 
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City held out longer was that the Romans saw no need to deal the coup de grace, 
and that they allowed the Upper City to hold out, just as they later did with 
Masada. 

Wilkinson (3001m), who constantly cites Josephus, describes Jerusalem in 
Jesus’ time, especially its climate, topography, and archaeology. 

Amiran, Shachar, and Kimhi (3001 n) have maps of Jerusalem during 
early Hasmonean times, during the later Hasmonean period, during the reign of 
Herod, and at the end of the Second Temple period, which largely reflect infor¬ 
mation supplied by Josephus. 

In a companion volume, Amiran, Shachar, and Kimhi (3001 o), pp. 
14—16, have historical descriptions elucidating these maps. 


25.10: The Walls of Jerusalem 

(3002) Cedric N. Johns: Recent Excavations at the Citadel, Jerusalem. In: Bericht iiber den 
VI. Internationalen Kongrefi fur Archaologie, Berlin 21—26 Aug. 1939. Berlin 1940. 
Pp. 483-486. 

(3003) William F. Albright: New Light on the Walls of Jerusalem in the New Testament 
Age. In: Bulletin of the American Schools of Oriental Research 81, 1941, pp. 6 — 10. 

(3004) William Ross: The Four North Walls of Jerusalem. In: Palestine Exploration 
Quarterly 74, 1942, pp. 69-81. 

(3005) Jan J. Simons: De drie Muren van Jerusalem. In: Jaarbericht van het Vooraziatisch- 
Egyptisch Genootschap Ex Oriente Lux 10, 1945—48, pp. 472-479. 

(3006) Jan J. Simons: Jerusalem in the Old Testament: Researches and Theories (= Studia 
Francisci Scholten memoriae dicata, 1). Leiden 1952. 

(3007) Kathleen M. Kenyon: Excavations in Jerusalem 1961. In: Palestine Exploration 
Quarterly 94, 1962, pp. 72 — 89. 

(3008) Emmet W. Hamrick: New Excavations at Sukenik’s Third Wall. In: Bulletin of the 
American Schools of Oriental Research 183, 1966, pp. 19—26. 

(3009) William F. Albright: Recent Works on the Topography and Archaeology of Jeru¬ 
salem. In: Jewish Quarterly Review 22, 1931—32, pp. 409—416. 

(3010) Michael Avi-Yonah: The Third and Second Walls of Jerusalem. In: Israel 
Exploration Journal 18, 1968, pp. 98—125. 

(3011) Ruth Amiran: The First and Second Walls of Jerusalem Reconsidered in the Light of 
the New Wall. In: Israel Exploration Journal 21, 1971, pp. 166 — 167. 

(3012) Nahman Avigad: Excavations in the Jewish Quarter of the Old City of Jerusalem, 
1970 (Second Preliminary Report). In: Israel Exploration Journal 20, 1970, pp. 
129-140. 

(3013) Ute Lux: Vorlaufiger Bericht iiber die Ausgrabung unter der Erloserkirche im 
Muristan in der Altstadt von Jerusalem in den Jahren 1970 und 1971. In: Zeitschrift 
des deutschen Palastina-Vereins 88, 1972, pp. 185 — 201. 

(3014) August Strobel: Die Siidmauer Jerusalems zur Zeit Jesu (Jos Bell 5, 142 ff .): Neue 
Grabungsergebnisse kritisch betrachtet. In: Otto Betz, Klaus Haacker, Martin 
Hengel, edd., Josephus-Studien: Untersuchungen zu Josephus, dem antiken 
Judentum und dem Neuen Testament, Otto Michel zum 70. Geburtstag gewidmet. 
Gottingen 1974. Pp. 344—361. 

(3014a) Michael Avi-Yonah: Jerusalem in the Second Temple Period (in Hebrew). In: 
Qadmoniot 1, 1968, pp. 19—27. Trans, into English and abridged by R. Grafman 
in: Yigael Yadin, ed., Jerusalem Revealed: Archaeology in the Holy City 
1968 — 1974. Jerusalem 1975. Pp. 9 — 13. 
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(3014b) John D. Wilkinson: Jerusalem as Jesus Knew It: Archaeology as Evidence. London 
and New York 1978. 

(3014c) Ernest-Marie Laperrousaz: A propos du 'Premier Mur’ et du 'Deuxieme Mur’ de 
Jerusalem, ainsi que du rempart de Jerusalem a l’epoque de Nehemie. In: Revue des 
Etudes juives 138, 1979, pp. 1 — 16. 

(3014d) Ernst Vogt: Das Wachstum des alten Stadtgebietes von Jerusalem. In: Biblica 48, 
1967, pp. 337-358. 

(3014e) Ben-Zion Lurie: The Walls of Jerusalem at the End of the Second Temple Period (in 
Hebrew). In: Erez-Israel 10, 1971, pp. 160—168. 

(3014f) Hillel Geva: The Western Boundary of Jerusalem at the End of the Monarchy. In: 

Israel Exploration Journal 29, 1979, pp. 84—91. 

(3014g) Kathleen M. Kenyon: Jerusalem: Excavating 3000 Years of History. London 1967. 
Trans, into German by Joachim Rehork: Jerusalem. Die Heilige Stadt von David bis 
zu den Kreuzziigen. Ausgrabungen 1961 — 1967. Bergisch-Gladbach 1968. 

(3014h) Michael Avi-Yonah: The Newly-Found Wall of Jerusalem and Its Topographical 
Significance. In: Israel Exploration Journal 21, 1971, pp. 168—169. 

(3014i) Karl Jaros: Grabungen unter der Erloserkirche in Jerusalem. In: J. B. Bauer and 
J. Marbock, edd., Memoria Jerusalem: Freundesgabe Franz Sauer zum 70. Geburts- 
tag. Graz 1977. Pp. 167—183. 

(3014j) Kathleen M. Kenyon: Excavations in Jerusalem, 1965. In: Palestine Exploration 
Quarterly 98, 1966, pp. 73 — 88. 

(3014k) Emmet W. Hamrick: Further Notes on the 'Third Wall’. In: Bulletin of the Ameri¬ 
can Schools of Oriental Research 192, 1968, pp. 21—25. 

(30141) Sara Ben-Arieh and Ehud Netzer: Excavations along the 'Third Wall’ of Jeru¬ 
salem, 1972 — 1974. In: Israel Exploration Journal 24, 1974, pp. 97—107. 

(3014m) Sara Ben-Arieh: The 'Third Wall’ of Jerusalem. In: Yigael Yadin, ed., Jerusalem 
Revealed: Archaeology in the Holy City 1968 — 1974. Jerusalem 1975. Pp. 60 — 62. 
(3014n) Emmet W. Hamrick: The Third Wall of Agrippa I. In: Biblical Archaeologist 40, 
1977, pp. 18-23. 

Johns (3002) describes the western part of a wall mentioned by Josephus 
and preserved by the Romans and notes that there is a striking contrast between 
the old and new work of the wall which bears out Josephus’ remarks. 

Albright (3003) identifies new discoveries among the north walls as be¬ 
longing to the Third Wall of Agrippa I mentioned by Josephus (War 5. 147— 
160). 

Ross (3004) follows the noted archaeologist Eliezer L. Sukenik in arguing 
that the third north wall could not have run along the present north wall, since 
the foundations of the third wall have been laid bare several hundred yards 
north of it. 

Simons (3005) repeats briefly the views of the various archaeologists who 
have worked on this problem. 

Simons (3006) presents a very thorough, conservative discussion of the 
Third Wall in which he casts doubt on Sukenik’s theory of its extensive course. 

Kenyon (3007) concludes that Agrippa I, sometime between 40 and 44, 
probably enlarged the city to the south by building a wall (cf. War 5. 147—155 
and Ant. 19. 326—327), the excavation of which she describes. 

Hamrick (3008) says that the wall described by Sukenik is not the third 
wall of Agrippa I described by Josephus (War 5. 147—155 and Ant. 19. 326— 
327), since the incredibly poor masonry cannot have been the work of the 
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affluent Agrippa I. He concludes that perhaps the time has come to admit that 
Josephus’ data are so obscure and contradictory that they do not in themselves 
enable one to identify any line of wall as that begun by Agrippa. Albright 
(3009), p. 411, the leading archaeologist of the land of Israel, has noted how in¬ 
accurate Josephus generally is in details and has stated (p. 412) that Josephus 
sometimes speaks so vaguely about the wall and contradicts himself so sharply 
in different passages that almost any theory of the origin of the wall can be de¬ 
fended. The numismatic evidence, as Albright has noted, provides virtually 
decisive proof that the wall in question was hastily built during the four years of 
the First Revolt just before the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus. 

Avi-Yonah (3010) reiterates that Josephus’ accounts (War 2.219, 
5.151 — 152, and Ant. 19. 326) of the Third Wall are a hopeless muddle of im¬ 
possible distances (War 5. 153 — 157), disparate accounts of identical events, and 
chaotic use of Greek terminology. The statement in Josephus (War 5.299) 
about the “great distance from the city” at the point attacked makes no sense, 
since the utmost possible distance between the two walls does not exceed 150 
meters. He concludes that there are valid reasons for the identification of the 
wall excavated in 1925—27 and its extension as the Third Wall planned by 
Agrippa I and completed in 66—67. 

Amiran (3011) comments on the new wall excavated by Avigad (3012). 
She concludes, in a hypothetical reconstruction, that Josephus’ Second Wall is 
the earliest in the series of walls existing in his time, going back to the eighth 
century B.C.E., and that the First Wall dates from approximately the second half 
of the second century B.C.E. 

Lux (3013) argues that the newly excavated wall in the German Evangelical 
Church of the Redeemer cannot be a portion of the Second Wall of Josephus, 
since already several decades earlier the Third Wall of Agrippa I had been ex¬ 
tended northward. 

Strobel (3014) concludes that Josephus presents the incontestable fact that 
Agrippa began the building of the Third Wall to the north of the city but did not 
complete it (War 5. 152), and that therefore it is very improbable that he was the 
builder of the questionable south wall. 

Avi-Yonah (3014 a) comments particularly on the three walls as mentioned 
by Josephus and as unearthed by archaeology, especially on the dating of these 
walls. Above all, he uses Josephus to ascertain the course of the Second Wall. 
He regards a Herodian date as more probable for its construction than a Has- 
monean date. 

Wilkinson (3014b), pp. 63 — 65, discussing the walls of Jerusalem, 
concludes that we are unable to add very much to Josephus’ account through 
archaeological discovery, but that Josephus is wrong (War 5. 146) with regard to 
the Second Wall. 

Laperrousaz (3014c) defends the traditional (but generally abandoned) 
hypothesis that the rampart of Jerusalem reconstructed by Nehemiah was the 
rampart attacked and crushed by Nebuchadnezzar. He insists on a pre-exilic 
dating for the first and second walls and notes that archaeological discoveries 
have already confirmed the sources with regard to the First Wall. 
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As to the First Wall, Vogt (3014d) says that Josephus knew the whole wall 
very well and certainly described it with precision, but that he knew almost 
nothing about its history. He thought of it as a unity and called it the First Wall. 
As to the mention (Ant. 15. 140) of “the other part of the city”, this can refer 
only to the akra\ Josephus did not name it since the non-Jewish leaders for 
whom he wrote the work would not have understood how the steps down to 
the ravine could lead to the akra. 

Lurie (3014e) concludes that Josephus’ description of the First Wall, 
which was excavated by Bliss in 1894 — 1897, is incomplete, since he neglected 
altogether to deal with the wall of the Upper City, where the last fighting took 
place a month after the Temple’s destruction. 

Geva (3014f) notes that archaeological finds confirm Josephus in the view 
that the physical features of the southwestern hill of Jerusalem were taken into 
consideration by the builders of the Hasmonean First Wall. Recent discoveries 
in the Jewish Quarter of Jerusalem confirm Josephus’ claim that the First Wall 
originated in the period of the monarchy. The Hasmonean wall followed its 
predecessor, more than 400 years old, which was still in good enough condition 
to be the basis of the new line throughout its length. 

As to the Second Wall, Kenyon (3014g) concludes that the evidence given by 
Josephus does not provide us with the details necessary to reconstruct the line of 
this wall. 

Avi-Yonah (3014h) argues that the ingenious suggestion of Amiran (3011) 
concerning the possible survival of the northern continuation of the new wall as 
the Second Wall of Josephus presents numerous difficulties. In particular, the 
line is much too short for the wall, with fourteen towers running from the 
Gennath Gate to the Antonia, as Josephus has it (War 5. 146). 

Jaros (30 14i) notes that according to recent archaeological discoveries, the 
wall under the Church of the Redeemer is not the Second Wall. 

As to the Third Wall, Kenyon (3014j) notes that Josephus says that 
Agrippa built the third and outermost north wall. Sukenik and Mayer claimed 
that the wall to the north of the present Old City was this wall. Kenyon, 
however, claims that excavations of a portion of this wall have proved that it 
was not the north wall of Agrippa, since it faced south, not north. Moreover, a 
number of coins have been found dating from 54 to 59 C.E., that is, after the 
time of Agrippa. It is almost certainly associated with Titus, who surrounded 
the city with siege-works, and with the headquarters of the Tenth Legion. 

Hamrick (3014k) concludes that a strong case can now be made for the 
Sukenik —Mayer theory that Agrippa’s Third Wall coincided, at least in part, 
with the present north wall of the city. Josephus’ enthusiastic praise for the 
wall’s beauty and perfection is in line with the beauty of the newly excavated 
wall. On the other hand, the Sukenik—Mayer wall could be an outwork 
hastily erected by the Jewish insurgents during the Great Revolt. 

Ben-Arieh and Netzer (30141) note that according to Josephus the con¬ 
struction of the Third Wall was begun by Agrippa I (War 5. 151 — 152) and com¬ 
pleted during the Great War with the Romans (War 5. 155). As a result of ex¬ 
cavations in 1972 — 1974, the authors conclude that the bedding was indeed built 
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by Agrippa I because the building which fits the description given by Josephus 
(War 5. 152 — 153) is so well planned and is founded on natural rock, a method 
which does not differ from that used in building many other walls of this 
period. 

Ben-Arieh (3014m) describes a segment of seventy-five meters of the 
Third Wall mentioned by Josephus and excavated in 1972. It dates from the first 
century, as indicated by the rubble. 

Hamrick (3014n) asks how Josephus could be silent about an imposing 
wall to the north of Jerusalem built more than twenty years after Agrippa’s 
death and excavated by Kenyon in 1965. He answers by noting that Josephus 
failed to refer to an even more impressive wall of Jerusalem, namely the great 
southern barrier built by Agrippa upon the crest of the Hinnom and Kidron 
valleys. Josephus, he suggests, did not mention the northern wall because Titus 
circumvented it and attacked the Third Wall from the west. Josephus’ 
description of the Third Wall (War 5.147—148) can be interpreted to support 
the identification with the present north wall of the old city. The northern line 
was probably planned and built entirely between 66 and 70 by Jewish insurgents 
after the retreat of Cestius Gallus as a protective barrier for the Third Wall. 


25.11: The Antonia in Jerusalem 

(3015) Louis-Hugues Vincent: L’Antonia, palais primitif d’Herode. In: Revue Biblique 61, 
1954, pp. 87-107. 

(3016) Sceur Marie Aline de Sion: La Forteresse Antonia a Jerusalem et la question du 
Pretoire. Thesis, Paris 1955 Publ.: Jerusalem 1956. 

(3017) Louis-Hugues Vincent and M. A. (Marie Joseph) Steve: Jerusalem de 1’ Ancient 
Testament. 2 vols. Paris 1954—56. 

(3018) Christian Maurer: Der Struthionteich und die Burg Antonia. In: Zeitschrift des 
deutschen Palastina-Vereins 80, 1964, pp. 137—149. 

(3019) Marie Ita of Sion: The Antonia Fortress. In: Palestine Exploration Quarterly 100, 
1968, pp. 139-143. 

(3020) Pierre Benoit: L’Antonia d’Herode le Grand et le forum oriental d’Aelia Capitolina. 

In: Harvard Theological Review 64, 1971, pp. 135 — 167. 

(3020a) Pierre Benoit: The Archaeological Reconstruction of the Antonia Fortress. In: 
Yigael Yadin, ed., Jerusalem Revealed; Archaeology in the Holy City 1968 — 1974. 
Jerusalem 1975. Pp. 87-89. 

(3020b) Erich W. Cohn: The Appendix of Antonia Rock in Jerusalem. In: Palestine 
Exploration Quarterly 111, 1979, pp. 41—52. 

Vincent (3015), commenting on the description of the tower of Antonia in 
War 5.238—246 and on archaeological findings, notes that the tower was, for 
ten years or less, the royal palace of Herod. 

Marie Aline de Sion (3016) generally follows Vincent and Steve (3017) 
in her thorough and careful coverage of the history of the Antonia and in her 
description of its remains. She concludes that Josephus’ description conforms 
with the archaeological discoveries. We may comment, however, that the 
Antonia could benefit from further study by a scholar who can analyze its 
military construction and use. 
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Maurer (3018) disputes the hypothesis of Vincent and Steve on the con¬ 
siderable extent of the Antonia. He states that the cistern which still exists is the 
Struthion Pool of Josephus (War 5. 466—472), which lay outside the Antonia to 
the north of the present Temple wall, that War 5.467 is to be understood 
(against Vincent) in the middle of the so-called Struthion Pool, and that, in all 
probability, the Tower of Antonia covered a comparatively small area which 
was sharply cut off from the surrounding land. 

Marie Ita of Sion (3019), after presenting a brief account of the excava¬ 
tion of the Antonia, discusses the topography of the Antonia and its relationship 
to Josephus’ description (War 5.4—5). She agrees with Avi-Yonah that if we 
do not follow Josephus, we would have no other source to guide us, that our 
opinions would become mere fantasies, and that, in fact, archaeological dis¬ 
coveries to a high degree confirm War 5. 4—5. She agrees that the Antonia actu¬ 
ally dominated the Temple. 

Benoit (3020) argues, against Vincent, that the pavement in the present- 
day convent of the Sisters of Zion north of the Temple dates not from Herodian 
but from Hadrianic times and that the Struthion Pool (War 5. 467) covered by 
the pavement had not yet been covered in 70 during the siege of Jerusalem. 

Benoit (3020a), commenting on the fortress of Antonia (War 5. 238 — 245), 
asserts that it stood on the mass of rock where the Omariyah School stands 
today, that is, south of the spot generally assigned to it in the reconstructions. 
The mass of rock, measuring 120 by 45 metres, is not too small for such a 
fortress as described by Josephus. The Antonia fortress, he says, did not include 
the Struthion Pool, which was still an open reservoir in 70 during the siege (War 
5.467). 

Cohn (3020b) challenges the widely accepted view that the present 
southern scarp of Antonia Rock below the Omariyah School should be regarded 
as the work of Herod. The rocky appendix cannot have been regarded as an 
asset by the builder of the fortress. Herod’s main work consisted of creating a 
new open-air water reservoir to the north. The subterranean passage under the 
appendix was built over an extended period. Its existence was crucial during the 
period described by Josephus that reached its climax with the destruction of the 
Roman ramp by the forces led by John of Gischala. 


25.12: Other Sites in Jerusalem (see also 19.16) 

(3021) N. P. Clarke: Helena’s Pyramids. In: Palestine Exploration Quarterly 70, 1938, 
pp. 84-104. 

(3022) Maximilian Kon: The Tombs of the Kings (in Hebrew). Tel-Aviv 1947 (orig., diss., 
Hebrew University, Jerusalem). 

(3023) Stephan (sic): Der 'Frauenturm’ des Josephus am Damaskus-Tor in Jerusalem. In: 

Evangelisches Gemeindeblatt fur Palastina und Syrien 14, 1938, p. 6. 

(3024) Cedric N. Johns: Excavations at the Citadel, Jerusalem, 1934—9. In: Palestine Ex¬ 
ploration Quarterly 72, 1940, pp. 36—58. 

(3025) Cedric N. Johns: The Citadel, Jerusalem: a Summary of Work since 1934. In: 
Quarterly of the Department of Antiquities in Palestine 14, 1950, pp. 121 — 190. 
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(3026) Pierre Benoit: Pretoire, Lithostroton et Gabbatha. In: Revue Biblique 59, 1952, pp, 
531—550. Rpt. in his: Exegese et theologie. Paris 1961. Trans, into German by Ernest 
x S. Reich: Exegese und Theologie. Diisseldorf 1965. Pp. 149—166. 

(3027) Louis-Hugues Vincent: L’Antonia, palais primitif d’Herode. In: Revue Bibique 61, 
1954, pp. 87-107. 

(3028) Michael Avi-Yonah: The Art of the Jews till the Destruction of the Second 
Temple. In his: Oriental Art in Roman Palestine (= Universita di Roma, Centro di 
Studi Semitici, Studi Semitici, 5). Rome 1961. Pp. 13—27. 

(3029) Willis A. Shotwell: The Problem of the Syrian Akra. In: Bulletin of the American 
Schools of Oriental Research 176, Dec. 1964, pp. 10 — 19. 

(3030) Jan J. Simons: Jerusalem in the Old Testament: Researches and Theories (= Studia 
Francisci Scholten memoriae dicata, 1). Leiden 1952. 

(3031) David Ussishkin: 'The Rock Called Peristereon’. In: Israel Exploration Journal 24, 
1974, pp. 70 - 72. 

(3031a) R. J. McKelvey: The New Temple. The Church in the New Testament (Oxford 
Theological Monographs, 3). Oxford 1969. 

(3031b) Benjamin Mazar: The Excavations in the Old City of Jerusalem; Preliminary Report 
of the First Season, 1968. Jerusalem 1969. Pp. 1—21. 

(3031c) Benjamin Mazar: The Excavations South and West of the Temple Mount in Jeru¬ 
salem: The Herodian Period. In: Biblical Archaeologist 33, 1970, pp. 47—60. Also in: 
Ariel 12, 1971, pp. 11-20. 

(3031 d) Benjamin Mazar: Archaeological Excavations near the Temple Mount: Second 
Sketch: Seasons 1969 — 1970 (in Hebrew). In Erez-Israel 10, 1971, pp. 1—33. Trans, 
into English: The Excavations in the Old City of Jerusalem near the Temple Mount: 
Preliminary Report of the Second and Third Seasons 1969—1970. Jerusalem, The Insti¬ 
tute of Archaeology, Hebrew University, 1971, pp. 1—36. 

(3031 e) BENZiONLuRiA:The Pool of Israel (in Hebrew). In: Beth Mikra 19,1973, pp. 123 —135. 

(3031 f) D. Bahat and M(agen) Broshi: Excavations in the Armenian Garden. In: Yigael 
Yadin, ed., Jerusalem Revealed: Archaeology in the Holy City 1968 — 1974. Jeru¬ 
salem 1975. Pp. 55 — 56. 

(3031 g) Yoram Tsafrir: The Location of the Seleucid Akra in Jerusalem. In: Yigael Yadin, 
ed., Jerusalem Revealed: Archaeology in the Holy City 1968 — 1974. Jerusalem 1975. 
Pp. 85-86. 

(3031 h) Ernest-Marie Laperrousaz: Angle sud-est du 'temple de Salomon’ ou vestiges de 
P'Acra des Seleucides’? Un faux probleme. In: Syria 52, 1975, pp. 241 —259. 

(3031 i) Ben Zion Luria: The Antiquities of Jerusalem: Bor HaColah ; HaSha'ar HaMa- 
'aravi (The Well of the Diaspora; the Western Gate) (in Hebrew). In: Beth Mikra 13. 4, 
1967-68, pp. 3-15. 

(3031 j) David Adan (Bayewitz): The 'Fountain of Siloam’ and 'Solomon’s Pool’ in First- 
Century C.E. Jerusalem. In: Israel Exploration Journal 29, 1979, pp. 92—100. 

(3031k) Bargil Pixner: Noch einmal das Pratorium: Versuch einer neuen Losung. In: Zeit- 
schrift des deutschen Palastina-Vereins 95, 1979, pp. 56 — 86. 

(30311) A. van Selms: The Origin of the Name Tyropoeon in Jerusalem. In: Zeitschrift 
fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft 91, 1979, pp. 170 — 176. 


Clarke (3021) objects to placing Helena’s pyramids (Ant. 20. 95) at the 
Tombs of the Kings, where most archaeologists assign them, because this site is 
about four and a half furlongs from the Damascus Gate or from Herod’s Gate 
(from which Josephus apparently measured), whereas Josephus in our passage 
says that the distance is three furlongs. He says that the distance must have been 
well known; but we may comment that one ought not to quibble over a furlong 
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and a half when an inscription on a sarcophagus found at the Tomb of the Kings 
bears the words “Helena the Queen”. 

Kon (3022), after careful, on-the-spot examination of the archaeological 
evidence, rejects Clarke’s suggestion. 

I have not seen Stephan (3023). 

Johns (3024), commenting on the palace or citadel of Herod (War 5. 176 — 
183) and especially on the Herodian towers (War 5. 156—175), concludes that 
archaeology confirms Josephus’ account. 

Johns (3025) proves, on the basis of Josephus, that the bottom half of the 
Tower of David is Phasael (Ant. 5. 166—169), which was constructed by Herod. 

Benoit (3026), examining topographical details in particular, argues that 
the residence of the Roman procurator (the Praetorium of the Gospels) in Jeru¬ 
salem was, for strategic reasons, in the palace of Herod rather than in the 
Antonia, as Vincent (3027) had postulated. 

Avi-Yonah (3028), in a general survey, suggests, most plausibly, Mesopo¬ 
tamian influence in the tombs of the Adiabenians in Jerusalem. He finds similar 
influence in the ossuaries near the site called 'Dominus Flevit’ on the Mount of 
Olives. 

Shotwell (3029), considering the location of the Akra fortress left by 
Antiochus Epiphanes in Jerusalem, denies the assumption of Simons (3030) that 
it is identical with the whole lower city and asserts that it is only the citadel. Jo¬ 
sephus’ evidence is decisive, since he says (Ant. 12. 252) that the Akra was built 
in the lower city. In general, Shotwell defends the accuracy of Josephus’ de¬ 
scription of Jerusalem’s topography on the basis of archaeological findings. 

Ussishkin (3031) identifies as the Silwan necropolis the reference in Jo¬ 
sephus (War 5. 504—505) to a rock called riEQiOTEQEWV (“dovecote”) since the 
openings there may well have resembled pigeon-holes. This identification fits 
both the topography of the area and Josephus’ description. 

McKelvey (3031a) deals with the eschatological associations of the 
Mount of Olives in the light of Zechariah 14.4 and Josephus (War 2. 261—263 
and Ant. 20. 169-172). 

Mazar (3031b) deals especially with the Herodian structures — the walls, 
gates, masonry, etc. — in Jerusalem. 

Mazar (3031c) describes a wall that has been excavated from the Herodian 
period. The finds fit in well, he says, with what we know from Josephus, 
namely that construction work in the area of the Temple Mount went on until the 
time of Agrippa I. 

Mazar (303 Id) concludes that archaeological findings complement Jo¬ 
sephus’ description of the Royal Stoa(War5. 222 and Ant. 15. 414). He describes 
various finds from the Herodian period, especially stone weights, some of them 
inscribed. 

Luria (3031 e) asserts that according to the description of the conquest of 
Jerusalem by Titus it is reasonable to assume that the name of the pool near the 
Via Dolorosa was Amygdalon (War 5. 468, 238—247; Ant. 15. 292, 424—425). 
Herod’s aims in building the pool were the defense of the Temple Mount in the 
north and the defense of the Antonia. 
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Bahat and Broshi (303If) remark that in building his palace Herod 
resorted to the same methods which he employed in the construction of the 
Temple enclosure. 

Tsafrir (3031 g) notes that Josephus (Ant. 12. 252) places the Akra in the 
Lower City on the southeastern hills of Jerusalem. Most scholars place it in the 
Upper City, regarding it as the more suitable site, overlooking the Temple. But 
current excavations reveal that there were no major Hellenistic buildings in this 
area. Tsafrir concludes that Schurer is right in saying that there were two 
Akras, one a Ptolemaic fortress north of the Temple and one a Seleucid fortress 
south of the Temple. This hypothesis will explain how the Akra garrison could 
slaughter Jews coming from a Temple sacrifice (Ant. 12. 362), how Judah the 
Maccabee could divert the attention of the Akra guards while he carried out the 
purification of the Temple (War 1. 39, Ant. 12. 318), and how Nicanor could 
descend from the Akra to the Temple (Ant. 12. 406). 

Laperrousaz (303lh) takes issue with Tsafrir (303 lg), and locates the 
Akra on the western hill of Jerusalem and cites Antiquities 12. 317 — 319, 349, 
362, 406, 13. 215—217, and War 1. 39 in support of his position. 

Luria (3031 i) discusses the locations of the Western Gate (War 6. 324—325, 
Ant. 15. 410) and suggests that the Mishnah mentions only the Eastern Gate of 
Jerusalem because it is the oldest. 

Adan (Bayewitz) (303 lj) uses Josephus in locating a recently discovered 
pool between the fountain of Siloam and Ophlas. He places the fountain of 
Siloam itself within the city walls where the present pool of Siloam is located. 
According to Josephus, the First Wall towered over this pool. Though the 
supply of water failed before the siege of Titus, once the siege had begun there 
was plenty of water, presumably overflowing from the fountain, now Canal IV. 

Pixner (3031k) asserts that literary and archaeological evidence opposes the 
view identifying the Praetorium with the Antonia. A more precise reading of 
Josephus, as confirmed by the early Christian tradition, indicates that the Prae¬ 
torium was built by the Hasmoneans and later taken over by Herod. It was 
located on high ground due west of the royal Temple hall, close by the lower 
aqueduct. 

Van Selms (30311) concludes that the name Tyropoeon (tuqojioigjv, 
“cheese-makers”, War 5. 140) is not an invention of Josephus, since he mentions 
that the ravine is commonly so called. He expresses doubt that the specialization 
of trades in Biblical times went so far that there could exist a guild of cheese- 
makers and theorizes that the name is not a transcription but a translation from 
a root hrz, which can mean not only “cheese” but also “moat”. Hence the name 
arose because the valley served as a moat. 


25.13: Machaerus 

(3032) Nelson Glueck: Explorations in the Land of Ammon. In: Bulletin of the American 
Schools of Oriental Research 68, 1937, pp. 13—21. 
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(3033) Matthias Delcor: Macheronte. In: Dictionnaire de la Bible, Supplement 5, Paris 
1957, pp. 613-618. 

(3034) August Strobel: Macharus — Geschichte und Ende einer Festung im Lichte archao- 
logisch-topographischer Beobachtungen. In: Siegfried Wagner, ed., Bibel und 
Qumran: Festschrift Hans Bardtke. Berlin 1968. Pp. 198—225. 

(3035) August Strobel: Das romische Belagerungswerk um Macharus. Topographische 
Untersuchungen. In: Zeitschrift des deutschen Palastina-Vereins 90, 1974, pp. 128— 
184. 

(3036) Willy Schottroff: Horonaim, Nimrim, Luhith und der Westrand des 'Landes 
Ataroth’. Ein Beitrag zur historischen Topographie des Landes Moab. In: Zeitschrift 
des deutschen Palastina-Vereins 82, 1966, pp. 163—208. 

(3036a) Avraham Negev: Machaerus. In: Richard Stillwell, ed., The Princeton Ency¬ 
clopedia of Classical Sites. Princeton 1976. P. 539. 

(3036b) David Amit: Fortresses of the Desert in the Days of the Second Temple (in Hebrew). 
2nd ed., Kefar Etzion 1976. 

(3036c) Virgilio Corbo: La fortezza di Macheronte. Rapporto preliminare della prima cam- 
pagna di scavo: 8 settembre—28 ottobre 1978. In: Studii Biblici Franciscani Liber 
Annuus 28, 1978, pp. 217—231. 

(3036d) August Strobel: Auf der Suche nach Macharus und Kallirrhoe. Selbstzeugnisse und 
Dokumente zu einem geographischen Problem des 19. Jahrhunderts. In: Zeitschrift 
des deutschen Palastina-Vereins 93, 1977, pp. 247—267. 

Glueck (3032), commenting on Antiquities 18. Ill, concludes that Jo¬ 
sephus wrongly places Machaerus in the territory of Aretas. To escape from 
Machaerus to the security of her father’s kingdom meant for the daughter of 
Aretas a flight of only a few miles. The discovery of sites with Nabataean 
pottery would alone have been sufficient to fix the northern boundary of the 
Nabataean kingdom, without recourse to Josephus. 

Delcor (3033), after summarizing in detail the history of Machaerus, 
notes that it still awaits methodical excavation. 

Strobel (3034) surveys the topography and history of Machaerus, includ¬ 
ing the conquest of the fortress, in the light of the ruins and the Roman circum- 
vallation. He concludes that Josephus’ account (War 7. 190—209) of its capture 
is problematical, though Josephus’ account of the topography is confirmed. 

Strobel (3035) reports on explorations in 1973, especially of the Roman 
siegework. He includes detailed maps of the site and again discusses the validity 
of Josephus’ account (War 7. 197—209) of the capture of the fortress. 

Schottroff (3036), pp. 168 — 174, describes the situation and history of 
Machaerus according to Josephus and identifies it with Mkawer. 

Negev (3036a) has a brief survey of the chief archaeological finds at 
Machaerus in the light of Josephus’ remarks. 

Amit (3036b), pp. 43 — 50, contains unannotated selections from the 
sources, chiefly Josephus, concerning Machaerus. 

Corbo (3036c), reporting on the archaeological finds at Machaerus, from 
both the Hasmonean and the Herodian periods, concludes that though Josephus 
is confirmed in some of his remarks about the fortress, in other respects he has 
exaggerated, presumably in order to praise the military might of the Romans in 
capturing it. 
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Strobel (3036d) examines recent scholarship so far as the attempt to fix 
the location of the Herodian fortress at Machaerus. 


25.14: Masada before Yadin’s Excavations of 1963—65 
(3037) Joseph Braslawsky: Masada (in Hebrew). Ein Herod 1943. 

(3038) S. Avi-Yiftah: From the Chapters of Masada (in Hebrew). In: Mibbiphnim 15, 1952, 
pp. 479-483.’ 

(3039) Azariah Alon: Toward the Investigation of Masada (in Hebrew). In: Mibbiphnim 
16, 1953, pp. 468-476. 

(3040) Shmaryahu Gutman: Masada (in Hebrew). In: Yediot Ha-hevrah Le-hakirat Erez 
Yisrael 18, 1954, pp. 254—267. 

(3041) Michael Avi-Yonah: Where 960 Zealots Committed Suicide Sooner than Submit to 
a Roman Army of 15,000; The Dead Sea Fortress Rock of Masada — Fortified by the 
Maccabees and Held by Herod — Now First Surveyed. In: Illustrated London News 
227, Nov. 5, 1955, pp. 784-787. 

(3042) Michael Avi-Yonah: Herod’s Fortress-Palace of Masada. In: Illustrated London 
News 227, Nov. 12, 1955, pp. 836—839. 

(3043) Michael Avi-Yonah, Nahman Avigad, Yohanan Aharoni, I. Dunayevsky, 
Shmaryahu Gutman: The Archaeological Survey of Masada 1955—1956 (in He¬ 
brew). In: Yediot Ha-hevrah Le-hakirat Erez Yisrael 21, 1957, pp. 9 — 77. Trans, 
into English in: Israel Exploration Journal 7, 1957, pp. 1—60. 

(3044) Michael Avi-Yonah: Masada. Storia di una Fortezza (Sintesi dell’Oriente e della 
Bibbia, 4). Torino 1961. 

(3045) Yohanan Aharoni: Masada (in Hebrew). Tel-Aviv, Israel Defense Forces, 1957; 
2nd ed., 1959. 

(3046) Ian A. Richmond: The Roman Siege-works of Masada {sic), Israel. In: Journal of 
Roman Studies 52, 1962, pp. 142 — 155. 

(3047) Abraham Schalit: The Circular Structure at Masada — Tomb of the Hasmonean 
Mariamne? (in Hebrew). In: Ha-Ummah 2, 1963, pp. 356—363. 

(3048) Abraham Schalit: Das Problem des Rundbaus auf der mittleren Terrasse des Nord- 
palastes des Herodes auf dem Berge Masada. Versuch einer neuen Deutung. In: 
Theokratia 2, 1970, pp. 45 — 80. 

(3049) Shmaryahu Gutman: With Masada (in Hebrew). Tel-Aviv 1964; 2nd ed., 1965. 
(3050) Beno Rothenberg, ed.: Masada (in Hebrew). Tel-Aviv 1964. English version simul¬ 
taneously published: Masada Based on the Story Told by Flavius Josephus. Tel-Aviv 
1964. 

(3051) Louis H. Feldman: Masada: A Critique of Recent Scholarship. In: Jacob Neusner, 
ed., Christianity, Judaism and Other Greco-Roman Cults: Studies for Morton Smith 
at Sixty, Part 3: Judaism before 70 (Studies in Judaism in Late Antiquity, vol. 12, part 
3). Leiden 1975. Pp. 218-248. 

No single event in the history of the Second Jewish Commonwealth has 
occasioned more discussion in recent years than the fall of Masada, the mauso¬ 
leum of martyrs, as it has been called. This has given rise to a term, 
'Masada complex 5 , in discussions of the attitude of the government of the pres¬ 
ent-day State of Israel toward negotiations with the Arabs. Our age, which has 
seen the sprouting of radicals and terrorists in so many nations, is understandly 
more interested in the radical terrorists who held out for so long at Masada 
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against the mighty forces of Rome. The spectacular discoveries in the excava¬ 
tions of Masada by Yadin in a nation where digging is a veritable form of prayer 
have made Masada a shrine for the Jewish people. 

Braslawsky (3037) presents a popular general description of the visible 
remains in 1943. 

Avi-Yiftah (3038), in a popular survey, substantiates Josephus’ account 
that there was enough water for thousands of persons; but Alon (3039) shows 
that Josephus himself did not understand how the supply worked. 

Gutman (3040), reporting on an amateur ten-day survey of Masada 
conducted by members of Kibbutz Meuhad in 1953, also comments on the 
cisterns that were discovered in confirmation of Josephus, as well as on a hall 
corresponding in location to Herod’s palace according to Josephus’ account. 

Avi-Yonah (3041) (3042) presents a preliminary account in a popular vein, 
noting the discrepancies between Josephus and the findings of his survey, for 
example, the fact that the columns of Herod’s palace did not turn out to be 
monolithic, as Josephus had asserted, and explains this by stating that the plas¬ 
tered surface might make them seem so to a superficial observer. 

The report itself of Avi-Yonah et al. (3043), the most comprehensive 
archaeological survey of Masada up to that time, contains an historical sketch 
based almost completely on but critical of Josephus and describes at some length 
the remains of the palace of Herod and the water supply system, noting that the 
presence of cisterns confirms Josephus (War 7. 291). 

Avi-Yonah (3044) presents the same material with lavish illustrations. 

The pamphlet of Aharoni (3045) includes a history of Masada (mostly 
quotations from Josephus), as well as a popular survey of what had been 
excavated up to that date. 

Richmond (3046) presents a detailed description of the Roman siege 
machinery, supporting Josephus where it is possible to corroborate his state¬ 
ments. 

Schalit (3047) (3048) comments on the discovery at Masada in 1955 of a 
circular structure and conjectures that it is the grave of Mariamne; but, we may 
note, neither Josephus nor the Talmudic rabbis, both of whom were much 
interested in Mariamne’s death, say anything about her being buried at Masada. 
Schalit says that if Josephus had mentioned it he would have had to tell of 
Herod’s gruesome preservation of her body for seven years in honey, as re¬ 
counted in the Talmud; but this does not necessarily follow, we may retort, 
and, in any case, Josephus, with his love of such delicious details, might well 
have seen fit to mention them if he felt impressed with their accuracy. 

Though Gutman’s (3049) popular history of Masada appeared after the 
start of the excavations by Yadin, he is content merely to describe the explora¬ 
tions and diggings at Masada before Yadin and to conclude that Josephus is 
confirmed in his account. 

Similarly, though Rothenberg’s (3050) popularly written and strikingly 
illustrated work appeared in the midst of Yadin’s excavations, he has no refer¬ 
ences to these epoch-making discoveries, basing himself solely on the expedition 
of 1955-56. 
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I (3051) have presented a critical survey of research on Masada both before 
and especially after Yadin’s excavations. 


25.15: Yadin’s Excavations ot Masada 

(3052) Yigael Yadin: Masada — In Those Days, in This Time (in Hebrew). Tel-Aviv 1966. 
Trans, into English by Moshe Pearlman: Masada: Herod’s Fortress and the Zealots’ 
Last Stand. London 1966. Trans, into French by Paul Devaligne: Masada. La 
derniere citadelle d’Israel. Paris 1967. Trans, into German by Eva and Arne Egge- 
brecht: Masada. Der letzte Kampf um die Festung des Herodes. Hamburg 1967; 
Zurich, Frankfurt, Stuttgart 1969. Trans, into Italian by Clara Valenziano: Masada. 
La fortezza di Erode e l’ultima difesa degli Zeloti. Bari 1968. Trans, into Spanish by 
Mercedes Ballesteros et al.: Masada: La fortaleza de Herodes y el ultimo bastion de 
los Zelotes. Barcelona 1969. Trans, into Danish by Inger Gudmundsen: Masada: Kong 
Herodes’ faestning. Copenhagen 1971. Trans, into Dutch by R. J. Demaree: Masada: 
Herodes burcht en het laatse bolwerk der Joden. Bussum 1971. 

(3053) Yigael Yadin: Masada: Herod’s Fortress-Palace and the Zealots’ Last Stand. In: 

Illustrated London News 245, Oct. 31, 1964, pp. 693—697. 

(3054) Yigael Yadin: Masada. In: Christian News from Israel 16, June 1965, pp. 23 — 30. 
(3055) Cecil Roth: Qumran and Masadah: A Final Clarification Regarding the Dead Sea 
Sect. In: Revue de Qumran 5, 1964, pp. 81 — 87. 

(3056) Cecil Roth: The Dead Sea Scrolls. A New Historical Approach. New York 1965 
(2nd ed. of his: The Historical Background of the Dead Sea Scrolls. Oxford 1958). 
(3057) Yigael Yadin: The Excavation of Masada — 1963/64: Preliminary Report. In: Israel 
Exploration Journal 15, 1965, pp. 1 — 120. 

(3058) Yigael Yadin: Masada and the Limes. In: Israel Exploration Journal 17, 1967, pp. 
43-45. 

(3059) Yigael Yadin: The Story of Masada. Retold for Young Readers by Gerald Gottlieb. 
New York 1969. 

(3060) Yigael Yadin: Masada. In: Horizon 8. 1, Winter 1966, pp. 18 — 31. 

(3061) Yigael Yadin: Masada. In: Encyclopaedia Judaica 11, Jerusalem 1971, pp. 1078— 
1091. 

(3062) Micah Livneh: Aid for the Guide at Masada (in Hebrew). Jerusalem 1965. 

(3063) Micah Livneh and Ze’ev Meshel: Masada (in Hebrew). Tel-Aviv 1965. 

(3064) Yehuda Devir: The Ideological Features of the Heroes of Masada (in Hebrew). In: 
Ha-Umma 4, 1966, pp. 327—346. 

(3065) Avinoam Haimi-Cohen: Masada of Josephus (in Hebrew). Ramat-Gan 1967. 

(3066) Moshe Pearlman: The Zealots of Masada. New York 1967. 

(3067) Jacob Stein: Heroes from the Bible: The Battle of Masada. Dayton, Ohio 1967. 
(3068) Ephraim Tsoref: The Works of Art in the Residential Palace of Herod (in He¬ 
brew). In: Sinai 61, 1967, pp. 125 — 141. 

(3069) Lucette Huteau-Dubois: Les sursauts du nationalisme juif contre l’occupation 
romaine. De Massada a Bar Kokhba. In: Revue des Etudes juives 127, 1968, pp. 
133-209. 

(3070) Zvi Ilan: To Masada in the Steps of the Zealots (in Hebrew). Tel-Aviv 1968. 

(3071) Alfred H. Tamarin: Revolt in Judea: The Road to Masada: The Eyewitness 
Account by Flavius Josephus of the Roman Campaign against Judea, the Destruction 
of the Second Temple, and the Heroism of Masada. New York 1968. 

(3072) Louis H. Feldman, rev.: Alfred H. Tamarin, Revolt in Judea: The Road to 
Masada. In: Classical World 64, 1970—71, pp. 29—30. 

(3073) Edmund Wilson: The Dead Sea Scrolls 1947-1969. Oxford 1969. 
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(3074) George C. Brauer, Jr.: Judaea Weeping: The Jewish Struggle against Rome from 
Pompey to Masada, 63 B.C. to A.D. 73. New York 1970. 

(3075) Z. J. Kapera: R^kopisy z Masady. Kontekst archeologiczny-Przeglqd Tresci-Zna- 
czenie (= The Manuscripts from Masada. Archaeological Context, Survey of the Con¬ 
tents, Significance) (in Polish with English summary). In: Studia z Archaologii Azji 
Przedniej i Starozytnego Wschodu. Krakow 1970. Pp. 189—208. 

(3076) E. A. La Verdiere: Masada — the Zealot Synagogue. In: Bible Today 46, 1970, pp. 
3176-3189. 

(3077) Rachel Minc: Massada. In: Bible et Vie Chretienne 95, 1970, pp. 75 — 79. 

(3078) Erwin Spatz: Masada, l’Alesia d’lsrael: Les nouvelles litteraires. Paris 4 Juin 1970; cf. 
Esprit et Vie 80, 1970, pp. 411-412. 

(3079) Annie N. Zadoks (Josephus Jitta): Judea in Romeinse tijd: Masada en Herodion. 
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Yadin’s epoch-making dig received tremendous coverage in the general 
press; exhibits of some of his findings were held in various major cities in the 
United States; and a small permanent museum was set up at Masada itself, which 
has now become, it is fair to say, one of the leading tourist attractions of Israel. 
Before writing his definitive account (3052), Yadin wrote several popular 
articles, notably (3053) and (3054), presenting the highlights of the first season 
of excavations and contending that the astonishing discovery of a sectarian scroll 
of liturgies based on the peculiar calendar in use at Qumran disproves, once and 
for all, the view of those such as Zeitlin who had argued that the Dead Sea 
Scrolls are not genuine or are actually medieval, since such a scroll must date 
from before the fall of Masada. The fact, however, that Masada was occupied in 
Byzantine times leaves some room for doubt in the matter, at least according to 
Zeitlin. Yadin resolves the question as to how a scroll belonging to the Dead 
Sea sect, which he identifies with the Essenes, might have made its way to 
Masada by suggesting, not very plausibly, in view of the high degree of non-co- 
operation among sectarian groups at this time, that one of the Essene groups 
might have taken refuge with the defenders of Masada and fought with them. 
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The simpler solution would, at first glance, be to follow Roth (3055) (3056) and 
to identify the Dead Sea sect with the Zealots (or, more accurately, the Sicarii) 
and then to see this scroll as a link between the Sicarii at the Dead Sea and at 
Masada; but the two groups, we may note, are quite different in organization, 
economic, ascetic, and eschatological ideals, attitude toward war, etc. 

Yadin’s (3057) careful preliminary report of the excavations notes that the 
coins of Alexander Jannaeus provisionally establish the identity of Jonathan the 
priest who first fortified Masada as King Alexander Jannaeus, and that all the 
public buildings constructed before that date that have been excavated were 
burned in the great conflagration as described by Josephus. 

We may, however, express our regret that YADiNhas still not issued a final 
report on his excavations. 

Yadin’s (3052) major work has not only gone through a number of 
editions but has appeared already in eight languages. The book is truly lavishly 
illustrated. Its highly patriotic tone, with its thinly disguised romanticism of 
Israel’s past, is clearly meant to strengthen Israeli patriotism and has, on these 
grounds, been justly criticized. 

Yadin (3058) further comments on the Roman siege-camp at Masada, 
noting that Camp F, which he excavated, was not part of the limes of Diocle¬ 
tian but was constructed by the Roman garrison after the capture of Masada; 
the evidence of coins and pottery, we may remark, seems decisive in proving 
Yadin’s contention. 

Yadin’s (3059) magnum opus was rewritten for younger readers by Gott¬ 
lieb. Yadin himself presents a fine popular survey, lavishly illustrated, in his 
article in 'Horizon’ (3060) and in the 'Encyclopaedia Judaica’ (3061). 

In the wake of Yadin’s discoveries a number of works summarizing them 
have appeared: Livneh’s (3062), which is an aid to guides; Livneh and Meshel’s 
(3063) work, which contains a brief history of Masada and a popular guide to 
Yadin’s excavations; Devir’s (3064), which concludes that Yadin’s finds confirm 
the connection of the Masada group with the Dead Sea Sect; Haimi-Cohen’s 
(3065), a popular account, well illustrated from Yadin’s finds, concluding that 
Josephus knew only a little of Masada and that at second-hand; Pearlman’s 
(3066) popular and enthusiastic account concluding that Josephus’ version of the 
Zealots (sic) at Masada is true; Stein’s (3067) brief, simplified summary of Jo¬ 
sephus, with illustrations by the author and with text in English, translated into 
French and Hebrew); Tsoref’s (3068) description of the works of art and, in 
particular, their Hellenistic motifs, in the residential palace of Herod excavated 
by Yadin; Huteau-Dubois’ (3069) brief summary of the site and of the excava¬ 
tions; Ilan’s (3070) popular account for young readers; Tamarin’s (3071) con¬ 
densed and adapted version of Josephus’ account, with illustrations from 
Yadin’s excavations, which shows no awareness, as I (3072) have indicated, of 
the controversy as to whether Josephus’ account may be trusted and whether 
Masada’s defenders were heroes or cowards; Wilson’s (3073) eminently 
readable and indeed fascinating chapter on Masada, based on Josephus and espe¬ 
cially on Yadin’s excavations, in his extensively revised, admittedly popular 
account of the Dead Sea Scrolls, in which he contends that Eleazar ben Jair’s 
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appeal to the defenders at Masada is closer to Greek philosophy than to traditional 
Jewish teaching; Brauer’s (3074) popular work, which concludes that the recent 
excavations have shown Josephus’ description of Masada to be painstakingly 
accurate; Kapera’s (3075), which I have not seen, summarizing the manuscript 
discoveries; La Verdiere’s (3076) description of the synagogue excavated by 
Yadin; Minc’s (3077) brief survey of the history of Masada and of the excava¬ 
tions of Yadin; Spatz’s (3078) comparison (which I have not seen) of Masada to 
Alesia, the city in Gaul defended by Vercingetorix in his last stand against Julius 
Caesar in 52 B.C.E.; and Zadoks’ (3079) popular survey of the history of and 
of the excavations at Masada. 

Zeitlin (3080) (3081) argues that Yadin’s findings, including the scrolls, at 
Masada are medieval, dating from the reign of the Byzantine emperor Heraclius 
(c. 630); but the coins which have been found are predominantly from the 
period assigned by Yadin, though, to be sure, as Zeitlin (3082) notes, some of 
them date from the Byzantine period, and some of the buildings were not com¬ 
pleted until the Byzantine age. To argue, however, that the Masada synagogue is 
a misnomer on the ground that there were no special houses of worship in 
Judea during the Second Commonwealth, as Zeitlin claims, is, we may 
remark, to disregard the statement of the Jerusalem Talmud (Megillah 3. 1) that 
there were 480 synagogues in Jerusalem and that of the Babylonian Talmud 
(Kethuboth 105 a) that there were 394 at the time of the destruction of the 
Temple. 

Yadin argues strongly that the report about what happened at Masada in 
Josephus (War 7. 252—406) is exact and that it is confirmed by his archaeological 
finds. Josephus, he concludes, may have been a miserable Jew, but he was a 
brilliant historian. It is this contention that has given rise to the greatest contro¬ 
versy with regard to Masada. 

Baer (3083), in particular, has argued that the archaeological remains have 
shown that Josephus’ descriptions are not reliable. 

Brand (3083a) argues that the Masada excavated by Yadin is from the time 
of Bar Kochba, as the shekalim found there indicate; but, we may reply, such 
evidence as the name 'Ben Jair’ on one of the potsherds supports the view that 
the excavation, indeed, is from the drama described by Josephus as led by Eleazar 
ben Jair. 

Bruce (3083b), p. 363, concludes that the uncovering of the revolution¬ 
aries’ last outpost at Masada has made it plain that, far from being the impious 
criminals of Josephus’ portrayal, they were men of piety. 

Frank (3083c), pp. 242—246, presents an uncritical summary of Josephus’ 
account and of the archaeological finds at Masada. 

Rothstein (3083d) and Kedar (3083e) censure Yadin’s uncritical 
acceptance of Josephus’ account of the Masada episode. Rothstein, in partic¬ 
ular, challenges the identification of the twenty-five skeletons, supposedly of 
the defenders, which Yadin reburied with full military honors. He and Kedar 
are critical of Yadin for viewing the defenders as heroes, inasmuch as they re¬ 
fused to co-operate not only with the Roman enemy but even with their fellow- 
Jews. 
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Lewis (3083f), pp. 3—41, notes an interesting parallel between Masada and 
Cyrus, remarking that the commemoration of both became the foci of great 
national festivities. Both had been forgotten and were unknown among their 
own peoples and were recovered from outside sources, namely archaeology. 

Shargel (3083 g) is critical of Yadin for arranging the reinterment of the 
skeletons. She comments that the very title of Yadin’s book in Hebrew, 'In 
Those Days, at This Time’, is tendentious, since this is a phrase which is part of 
the traditional liturgy recited at Hanukkah and hence associates the defenders 
with the Maccabean heroes. She notes that in no instance did Yadin, in his ex¬ 
cavation of Masada, question the credibility of Josephus. 


25.16: The Talmud’s Silence about Masada 

(3084) Bernard Heller: Masada and the Talmud. In: Tradition 10, no. 2, 1968, pp. 31—34. 
(3085) Judah Bergmann: Die Stoische Philosophic und die jiidische Frommigkeit. In: 
Ismar Elbogen, Benzion Kellermann, Eugen Mittwoch, edd., Festschrift zu 
Hermann Cohen’s siebzigsten Geburtstage. Berlin 1912. Pp. 145 — 166. Rpt. in: 
Henry A. Fischel, ed., Essays in Greco-Roman and Related Talmudic Literature. 
New York 1977. Pp. 1—22. 

(3086) Aharon Kaminka: Studies in Bible, Talmud, and Rabbinic Literature (in Hebrew). 
Vol. 2. Tel-Aviv 1951. Pp. 42—69. 

(3087) Henry A. Fischel: Stoicism. In: Encyclopaedia Judaica 15, Jerusalem 1971, pp. 
409-410. 

(3088) Henry A. Fischel: Rabbinic Literature and Greco-Roman Philosophy. A Study of 
Epicurea and Rhetorica in Early Midrashic Writings (Studia post-Biblica, 21). Leiden 
1973. 

(3089) Saul Lieberman: How Much Greek in Jewish Palestine? In: Alexander Altmann, 
ed., Philip W. Lown Institute of Advanced Judaic Studies, Brandeis University, 
Studies and Texts, 1. Cambridge, Mass. 1963. Pp. 123 — 141. Rpt. in his: Texts and 
Studies. New York 1974. Pp. 216—234. Rpt. in: Henry A. Fischel, ed., Essays in 
Greco-Roman and Related Talmudic Literature. New York 1977. Pp. 325 — 343. 
(3090) Robert Gordis: On the Heroism of the Defenders of Masada (in Hebrew). In: 

Hadoar 47, no. 40, Oct. 25, 1968, pp. 756—757. 

(3091) Zalman Dimitrovsky: Masada. In: Conservative Judaism 22. 2, Winter 1968, pp. 
36-47. 

(3092) Sidney B. Hoenig: The Sicarii in Masada — Glory or Infamy? In: Tradition 11, 
1970, pp. 5-30. 

(3093) Leo Gutman: Letter. In: Tradition 10, no. 4, 1969, pp. 98—99. 

(3094) Shubert Spero: In Defense of the Defenders of Masada. In: Tradition 11. 1, 1970, 
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(3095) Saul Lieberman: Greek in Jewish Palestine. New York 1942. 

In addition to Josephus, the only ancient writers who mention Masada are 
Strabo (16. 44), who speaks of the rocks and crevices in its vicinity; Pliny the 
Elder (Naturalis History 5. 73), who has a reference to the fortress Masada on a 
rock not far from the Dead Sea; and Solinus (third century C.E.), whose 
reference to the fortress of Masada (Collectanea 35. 12) is clearly derived from 
Pliny. 
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The suspicions of a number of scholars have been aroused by the baffling 
silence of the Talmud with regard to Masada. The rabbis, as Heller (3084) 
notes, did praise the victims of Bethar in the revolt of Bar Kochba in 135 C.E. 
and hence showed that they were not opposed to military belligerency as such; 
but, says Heller, the Sicarii, who were in charge of Masada, operated within a 
secular frame of reference and, moreover, violated Jewish law by committing 
mutual suicide. Hence he suggests that the rabbis wished to set up a dam by 
their silence against the Stoic doctrine that gave legitimacy to such a suicide. 

While it is true that a number of scholars, such as Bergmann (3085), 
Kaminka (3086), and Fischel (3087), have tried to show Stoic influence on the 
Talmudic rabbis, and Fischel (3088) has now tried to demonstrate Epicurean 
influence as well, Lieberman (3089) effectively argues that the alleged bor¬ 
rowings have only a superficial similarity or are commonplaces. We may add 
that there is no mention throughout the Talmud of the Stoics or of any of their 
leaders; and they were hardly a threat to Judaism, as apparently the Epicureans 
were. Moreover, even Josephus, who so bitterly denounced the Sicarii, acknowl¬ 
edges that they, far from operating within a secular frame of reference, stressed 
the point, as we see, for example, in their behavior under torture in Egypt (War 
7.418—419), that their key doctrine was their refusal to accept anyone other 
than G-d as their master, a view which they shared with the Fourth Philosophy 
(Ant. 18.23—25), with whom they are usually identified and from whose 
founder, Judas the Galilaean, Eleazar, the leader of the Sicarii at Masada, was 
descended (War 7. 253). 

Heller (3084), furthermore, suggests that the rabbis’ silence is due to their 
opposition to martyrdom when impelled by excessive zeal and especially to 
mutual suicide such as occurred at Masada. 

Gordis (3090) notes that the Hasmoneans are also only very slightly 
mentioned in Talmudic literature, but this is, we may suggest, largely because of 
the rabbis’ intractable opposition to them. The rabbis, we may note, are silent 
about the Dead Sea sect(s) and the Essenes, as well as about Philo and Josephus. 
The Talmud is not a history book, nor is it primarily concerned with theology 
as such. Moreover, the rabbis are generally, though not always, circumspect in 
references to the Romans. 

Dimitrovsky (3091) says that the omission of Masada from rabbinic litera¬ 
ture may, in part, be due to the rabbis’ fear of the Romans; but Josephus, we 
may remark, who certainly has great regard for the Romans, not only does not 
omit the incident but sets it forth at great length. In any case, the rabbis were 
not afraid to speak very negatively about such figures as Titus (Gittin 56b —57a). 
Dimitrovsky concludes that the primary reason for the silence is the new policy 
of political passivity developed at Yavneh after the fall of Jerusalem in 70, which 
objected to suicide for even the noblest of purposes; but, we may note, that this 
was not a new policy is clear from the initial opposition of the greatest rabbinic 
leaders, Johanan ben Zakkai and his followers (Gittin 56a), to the activists who 
had brought on the war with Rome. 

Hoenig (3092) takes a point of view opposite to that of Dimitrovsky, 
declaring that the Talmud’s silence is due to the disdain of the rabbis toward their 
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attitude of resignation in a situation where they should have put up a vigorous 
defense, although indications from the Talmud, we may remark, show that most 
rabbis were in favor of peace with the Romans. 

Gutman (3093) more plausibly suggests that rabbinic opposition may have 
been due to the heterodox calendar of the sectaries; there were fierce debates 
during this period with regard to the calendar, as we see, for example, in the 
dispute between Rabbi Joshua ben Hananiah and Rabban Gamaliel (Rosh Hash- 
anah 5a). The very fact that the Sicarii, who appear from Yadin’s excavations to 
have been ultra-religious in observing the laws of purity and of tithing, engaged in 
a raid on Ein Gedi on Passover (War 4. 402), when such raids would be strictly 
prohibited according to Jewish law, may be explained by the suggestion that, 
according to the calendar of the Sicarii, it was not Passover. 

Spero (3094) elucidates the Talmud’s silence by correctly noting that the 
Talmud is not a systematic chronicle of historical events, and that since Masada 
involved relatively few people, it was considered a minor event. Josephus, for his 
own reasons, we may add, may have chosen to inflate its importance, but the 
truth is that the war had long since ended, as the Romans realized by delaying this 
mopping-up operation; and the episode had no great military or political signifi¬ 
cance. As to Spero’s suggestion that the rabbis omitted it because their last 
memory of the revolutionaries in connection with the civil war in Jerusalem had 
not been pleasant, the rabbis do not shy away from mentioning unpleasant 
matters, as we see in their long digression about the siege of Jerusalem (Gittin 
55b —58a); but their concern with Jerusalem is explained by the fact that the 
Temple was in Jerusalem, whereas Masada had no religious significance. 

In any case, the rabbis are not silent about the Sicarii, whom they mention 
negatively (Mishnah, Makhshirin 1.6 and 'Avoth de-Rabbi Nathan, version B, 
chap. 7, ed. Schechter, p. 20). As to why they do not mention Masada, we may 
find a clue, as noted above, in Lieberman (3095), pp. 179 — 184, who cites a 
Midrashic passage ('Shir ha-Shirim Zuta’, end) in connection with the Roman 
attack on Jerusalem, recording that as a result of the dissension between Menahem 
and Hillel, Menahem left with eight hundred students. Now, Josephus (War 
2. 433) remarks that Menahem, the son of that Judas the Galilaean who was the 
founder of the Fourth Philosophy, left at one point for Masada with his followers 
to obtain weapons during the rebel siege of Herod’s palace in Jerusalem in 66, 
and returned only to be murdered, after which a few of his followers, in¬ 
cluding his relative Eleazar ben Jair, succeeded in escaping to Masada (War 
2. 447), where they entrenched themselves until the fateful Roman attack in 74. 
The Midrashic text speaks of the students of Menahem as dressed in golden “scale 
armor”. The text is apparently corrupt, and we may suggest that one of the 
manuscript readings, serikonin (“silk dresses”) is close to Sicarii (Sikarin in 
Mishnah, Makshirin 1.6). The number 800 is close to the 967 (including women 
and children) mentioned by Josephus as being at Masada in 74 (War 7. 399—400). 
The Midrashic text does not speak of the murder of Menahem, but it does 
mention the murders of Hanin ben Matron and Elhanan, the latter by Eleazar and 
his students; Josephus (War 2.443) speaks of the murder of Ananias, who 
apparently is the same as Hanin, by Menahem’s brigands, and the murder in turn 
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of Menahem by Eleazar and his partisans. We may thus have an oblique reference 
to the events surrounding the departure of the Sicarii for Masada. 


25.17: Josephus’ Reliability as a Source for Masada: General 
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Most students of Josephus have noted that he cannot be relied upon, 
particularly in matters in which he himself was involved. Thus, as Stern (3096) 
rightly notes, Josephus is hardly credible with regard to the events in Galilee 
and, in particular, with regard to John of Gischala, who, despite Josephus, can 
hardly be claimed as the mouthpiece of the radical elements, inasmuch as he 
maintained excellent relations with the moderate Rabban Simon ben Gamaliel. It 
is, moreover, likely, as Stern correctly argues, that there was a strong Messianic 
element in the great revolt against Rome, of which we get only slight hints in 
Josephus in such figures as Simon bar Giora and in such a statement as the 
following (War 6. 312, echoed in Tacitus, Histories 5. 13 and Suetonius, Ves¬ 
pasian 4): “What more than all else incited them to the war was an ambiguous 
oracle, likewise found in the sacred Scriptures, to the effect that at that time one 
from their country would become ruler of the world”. There is no evidence, 
however, to support Baumbach (3097) in his suggestion that at Masada Eleazar, 
whom he regards as a Zealot, had deposed Menahem, a member of the Sicarii, 
because of Messianic claims which he ascribed to the latter. 

The question of Josephus’ reliability as a source for Masada has been raised 
particularly by Weiss-Rosmarin (3098) (3099) (3100) (3101) (3102) in a series of 
popular articles, notably (3098) and (3101), and letters which have received 
much publicity in the general press. The fact that these articles are popular and 
presented in a polemical spirit does not mean that the arguments in them may be 
disregarded. Weiss-Rosmarin argues that Yadin is overly much involved 
emotionally with Josephus’ account of Masada and hence cannot be truly ob¬ 
jective. Among the chief points in her contention that Josephus’ account of 
Masada is a conscious fabrication and that there was no mass suicide are the 
following: 

1. Josephus is, in general, a biased, unreliable historian, commissioned by 
the Romans to write the official history of the war for propagandistic purposes. 

2. The excavations reveal several errors in detail in Josephus, who, after 
all, was not present during the siege of Masada. Can we trust him for other 
details when we cannot check him through the excavations? 

3. Josephus’ 'War’, which is our sole source for the events at Masada, is a 
biased, official version, calculated to please the Romans and, in particular, the 
Flavians, who, starting with Vespasian and continuing through Domitian, held 
the throne. This version was intended to prove that the Jewish Sicarii at Masada 
were cowards who, when confronted with the necessity of meeting the Romans 
on the field of battle, opted to commit suicide. There were, moreover, few if 
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any Roman soldiers who had besieged Masada who had returned to Rome and 
were in a position to challenge the veracity of Josephus’ account. 

4. Josephus’ account, by his own admission (War 7. 404), rests upon the 
witness of a single woman who had managed to hide in a subterranean aqueduct. 
How could she thus have heard and seen what transpired above ground? 

These points may be answered, as I (3103) have elsewhere suggested, as 
follows: 

1. It is true that the very title, 'Concerning the Jewish War’, i.e., the war 
against the Jews, shows that Josephus is writing from the standpoint of the 
Romans; and Josephus makes clear that his work is a warning to the Jews on the 
futility of further opposition to the Romans. Moreover, Josephus’ source for 
much of the 'War’, as Weber (3104) maintained, is a Flavian work which sought 
to extol the Flavian dynasty. Briessmann (3105), comparing Josephus and 
Tacitus where they treat of the same persons or events, concludes that Josephus 
displayed servile acceptance of the Flavians’ every deed. The fact that the Roman 
commander at Masada was a Flavian, L. Flavius Silva, meant that Josephus, who 
had such a close relationship to the Flavians that he even adopted the name 
Flavius, probably had access to the commentaries which Silva, like many 
generals of the time, may have written; but it also meant that Josephus would 
probably slant his account in Silva’s favor. 

Strobel (3106) has argued that Josephus deliberately omitted the Messianic 
aspects of the Masada episode, notably that it took place on Passover (War 
7. 401); but the fact that the group engaged in a raid on Ein Gedi on Passover 
(War 4. 402) indicates that it had a different calendar or view of Passover. 
Moreover, since the defenders at Masada were Sicarii, whom Josephus so hated 
and despised, he had no reason for covering up their Messianic goals. 

Levenson (3107) has suggested that Josephus’ praise of the Sicarii at 
Masada indicates that Josephus added much of the section on Masada as a 
supplement to a later draft of the 'War’, after his attitude to the insurgents had 
changed; and, indeed, Laqueur (3108), p. 76, and Shutt (3109), p. 124, note 
that Josephus apparently started altering some of his statements in the 'War’; 
but, we may comment, there is a difference between an editorial revision of the 
language of a statement and a basic change in outlook, as in Josephus’ sudden 
admiration for the Sicarii, especially in view of the contempt that he again 
shows for the terrorists in the later 'Antiquities’. 

Nikiprowetzky (3110) has also stressed that the account of the death of 
Eleazar contains three apologetic currents running through the 'War’: the de¬ 
precation of the religious and political liberation movement in viewing the war 
against the background of unfavorable oracles, an expression of the imperial 
Roman mystique, and the idea that the Roman power is destined to be de¬ 
stroyed by the Messiah (the last, we may comment, certainly goes beyond the 
evidence). 

We may add that the motif of mutual suicide appears to be a recurring one 
in ancient literature and thus may not be historical. As Prof. Gerald J. Blid- 
stein of Ben-Gurion University, Beersheva, Israel, has suggested to the writer 
in a letter, we may point to Thucydides 3.81, where the Messenians are re- 
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ported to have committed mutual suicide in the face of the attack of the Cor- 
cyraeans, and to Antiquities 13.363 — 364, where the Gazaeans committed 
mutual suicide when attacked by Alexander Jannaeus. We may add that, 
according to Dio Cassius (66. 6. 3), some of the defenders of the Temple in 70 
committed mutual suicide, a detail not found in Josephus. 

Lindner (3111) declares that Josephus used as a source a Greek military 
report from the Roman army. 

Moreover, there are many discrepancies between the 'War’ and the 'Antiq¬ 
uities’ and between the 'War’ and 'Life’ where they treat of the same events. It 
is true, in addition, that his opponents (Against Apion 1. 53) maligned Josephus’ 
history in critical terms similar to those employed by Thucydides in his attack 
on his predecessors, namely, for writing a prize composition such as is set for 
boys at school. It is also true, as Josephus himself admits (Against Apion 1. 50), 
that he employed certain collaborators to help him with the Greek of the 'War’; 
and they may well have embellished the account. But, as that excellent judge of 
Josephus’ style, Thackeray (3112), p. 105, remarks, Book 7 of the 'War’, of 
which the Masada episode forms a considerable portion, stands apart from the 
other books, especially in vocabulary, and it would seem that Josephus was 
thrown more upon his own resources, though we may conjecture that he simply 
had a different and more thorough assistant. But Josephus is listed by Toynbee, 
together with Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, and Polybius, as one of the 
five greatest historians who wrote in Greek. Moreover, he had the advantage of 
viewing the war from the standpoint of both belligerents. The fact that he had so 
many enemies and rivals meant that he had to be particularly careful of what and 
how he wrote. In addition, he would have built up Silva to a greater degree if he 
had depicted the Jewish defenders as fighting to the last man. 

2. It is true that Josephus says, for example, that Herod’s palace was on 
the western slope, whereas it is actually on the northern slope, but this may be 
due to the fact that the best view of the palace is from the west of Masada, from 
which the palace is seen as being on the western slope inclining to the north, as 
indeed Josephus describes it. Again, Josephus says that the pillars of Herod’s 
palace were cut from a single block, whereas the columns found by Yadin had 
been made up of several sections fitted together and then covered with stucco so 
that the joints would not be seen. Moreover, Josephus says that the food of the 
defenders was preserved, whereas Yadin found that some of it had been pre¬ 
served, but that part of it had been burnt. But these are, one must admit, minor 
details; the excavations as a whole strongly confirm Josephus’ description. 

3. Josephus’ intention is clearly not to prove that the Sicarii were cowards. 
Even though he stresses their cruelty and avarice in the blackest terms (War 
7.256), he admits (War 7.405) that their act of suicide showed amazing for¬ 
titude; and when the Romans entered Masada they admired the nobility of their 
resolve and the unwavering contempt of death which they displayed in carrying it 
out. Again, in his account of the torture of the Sicarii in Egypt, Josephus (War 
7. 418—419) admits that the spectators were deeply affected by the strength of 
the courage which they, and especially their children, showed. As to the possi¬ 
bility of Roman soldiers who had been at Masada being able to question Jo- 
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sephus’ account after their return to Rome, we must not forget that the "War’ 
was probably published sometime between 75 and 79 C.E., very shortly after 
the fall of Masada (74 C.E.), first in an Aramaic and then in a Greek version. 
Because of his role in the war and his privileged position in Rome Josephus was, 
as he himself tells us in his 'Life’ (424), constantly subject to criticism, envy, and 
danger. A misleading account of such a spectacular event as that which occurred 
at Masada would have led to charges that this was another example of his un¬ 
reliability as an historian; but there is no such indication in his 'Life’. Moreover, 
the Tenth Legion had between six and ten thousand troops at Masada, as well as 
between ten and fifteen thousand prisoners of war to bear supplies. Surely some 
of these soldiers might have returned to Rome after the siege, and many of the 
prisoners similarly might have been brought to the city of Rome. While it is true 
that, in all probability, if ancient practice is a guide, not many manuscripts of the 
'War’ were copied from Josephus’ original during his lifetime, Josephus says 
that he presented copies not only to Vespasian and Titus but also to many 
others, some of whom had taken part in the war (Life 361—362). 

4. The woman who is the source of Josephus’ account is decribed by 
Josephus, who is not otherwise known for his admiration for the intellectual 
power of women, as “superior in sagacity and training to most of her sex”. 
Inasmuch as memories were highly cultivated in antiquity, especially among 
Jews, she might have retained much of the speeches. Moreover, the acoustics in 
these underground sewers are excellent. 

Cox (3112a) presents a brief popular summary of the stand at Masada and 
its significance for Israel today. 

Hitte (3112b), in an elementary popular and romanticized account, 
naively praises Josephus, asserting that the excavations at Masada confirm his 
veracity. 

Bar-Kochva (3112c) notes that Josephus’ topographical descriptions are 
precise but that they are unusually incomplete. As an example he cites Josephus’ 
failure to mention Herod’s great palace in his detailed description of Masada 
(War 7. 280—319), despite the emphasis in the same passage on Herod’s building 
program. 

Amit (3112d), pp. 51—62, contains unannotated selections from Josephus 
concerning Masada. 

Negev (3112e) systematically surveys the principal buildings and other 
finds excavated at Masada. He notes that the Roman siege works are in reality 
much more complicated than those referred to by Josephus. 

Smallwood (3112f), p.338, quotes a statement which Morton Smith 
made orally without committing himself, in which he asked whether in fact when 
Silva’s men broke in they themselves set fire to the buildings and killed 
everyone, that the few who hid out starved to death, and that Josephus’ 
story is a myth serving the patriotic purpose of covering up the disgrace of the 
final Jewish surrender and at the same time the apologetic purpose of absolving 
the Romans of the barbarity of a final massacre of women and children. We may 
add that if so this should be seen as parallel to Josephus’ account of the burning 
of the Temple, which absolves Titus of responsibility, as compared with the 
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account in Sulpicius Severus, which blames Titus. We may, however, respond 
by noting that Josephus’ account makes heroes of the Sicarii, whereas we should 
never expect Josephus to do so, in view of his deep-seated hostility toward 
them, unless the account were indeed true. Moreover, Yadin’s discovery of 
lots, including one with the name Ben Jair on it, is uncanny confirmation of 
Josephus’ account. 

Vidal-Naquet (3112 g) distinguishes the Zealots from the Sicarii, the 
occupiers of Masada, and criticizes Yadin for confusing the two groups. He 
notes the parallels between Josephus’ description and Yadin’s excavations. 

Shargel (3112h) stresses that Josephus relied on second-hand sources, most 
likely Roman, for his account of Masada. 

Devir (3112i) seeks to establish a tie between the Sicarii at Masada and the 
later followers of Bar Kochba. 


25.18: Josephus’ Reliability as a Source for Masada: the Speeches of Eleazar ben 
Jair 

(3113) Trude Weiss-Rosmarin: Letter. In: Conservative Judaism 22, Spring 1968, pp. 
84-89. 

(3114) Trude Weiss-Rosmarin: Masada Revisited. In: Jewish Spectator 34, Dec. 1969, pp. 
3-5,29-32. 

(3115) Otto Bauernfeind and Otto Michel: Die beiden Eleazarreden in Jos. bell. 7, 
323 — 336; 7, 341 — 388. In: Zeitschrift fur die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft 58, 
1967, pp. 267-272. 

(3116) Willy Morel: Eine Rede bei Josephus. (Bell. Iud. VII 341sqq.). In: Rheinisches 
Museum 75, 1926, pp. 106—114. 

(3117) Jan N. Sevenster: Do You Know Greek? How Much Greek Could the First Jewish 
Christians Have Known? Leiden 1968. 

(3118) John M. Allegro: The Sacred Mushroom and the Cross: A Study of the Nature and 
Origins of Christianity within the Fertility Cults of the Ancient Near East. Garden 
City, New York 1970. 

(3119) Helgo Lindner: Die Geschichtsauffassung des Flavius Josephus im Bellum Judai- 
cum. Gleichzeitig ein Beitrag zur Quellenfrage (Arbeiten zur Geschichte des antiken 
Judentums und des Urchristentums, 12). Leiden 1972. 

(3119a) Shlomo Simonsohn: Afterword. In: Salo W. Baron and George S. Wise, edd., 
Violence and Defense in the Jewish Experience. Philadelphia 1977. Pp. 337—343. 
(3119b) Trude Weiss-Rosmarin: Josephus’ 'Eleazar Speech’ and Historical Credibility. In: 
Proceedings of the Sixth World Congress of Jewish Studies, vol. 1, ed. A. Shinan. 
Jerusalem 1977. Pp. 417—427. Rpt. in Jewish Spectator 46, Spring 1981, pp. 4—9. 
(3119c) Pierre Vidal-Naquet: Flavius Josephe et Masada. In: Revue historique 260, 1978, 
pp. 3-21. 

The speeches put into the mouth of Eleazar ben Jair are, says Weiss- 
Rosmarin (3113) (3114), typical of ancient authors who were fond of inventing 
such set speeches, full of pathos, for their leading characters. Such speeches were 
penned, she says, in Josephus’ scriptorium in Rome. 

Set speeches, we may respond, though they are oratorical displays serving 
the general propagandist purpose of the work, are found in such 'scientific’ 
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histories as those of Thucydides, who remarks (1. 22) that he has put into the 
mouth of his speakers whatever, in his opinion, was demanded by the occasion, 
while, of course, adhering as closely as possible to the general sense of what 
they had really said. 

In particular, the two-fold speech of Eleazar, like Josephus’ two-fold 
speech before the walls of Jerusalem (War 5. 362 — 374, 376—419) seems artifi¬ 
cially contrived. Bauernfeind and Michel (3115) have shown that the two 
speeches have a clearly rhetorical relationship to each other: the first is a homo¬ 
geneous, logical, sermonic, historical review, while the second is a repetition of 
the motif of the first, with added rhetorical elements derived from Hellenistic 
diatribe, as well as didactic and eschatological elements, with both speeches 
containing traditional Jewish material (for example, the groups of ten who 
accomplish the sacrifice; cf. Ruth 4. 2) that has been Hellenized for Josephus’ 
own ends. 

Morel (3116) had already noted that Eleazar’s second speech closely cor¬ 
responds, often even verbatim, with passages in Plato, particularly in the state¬ 
ments about the relation of the body and the soul and the nature of immortality. 
And yet, that Eleazar would have had such knowledge and would have expressed 
himself in such terms seems very unlikely in view of the negative attitude of 
pious Jews toward the study of other languages and literatures, as remarked by 
Josephus (Ant. 20. 264): “Our people do not favor those persons who have 
mastered the speech of many nations, or who adorn their style with smoothness 
of diction, because they consider that not only is such skill common to ordinary 
freemen but that even slaves who so choose may acquire it.” Though it is clear 
from inscriptional evidence, as Sevenster (3117) has shown, that a basic knowl¬ 
edge of Greek may be assumed among many Jews of the land of Israel, Josephus 
is probably not wide of the mark when he states (Ant. 20. 265) that scarcely two 
or three of his fellow countrymen had succeeded in mastering the language. The 
fact that the rabbis, in view of an incident during the civil war between Aristo- 
bulus and Hyrcanus (63 B.C.E.) declared accursed a man who teaches his son 
Greek wisdom (Sotah 49b, Baba Kamma 82b, Menahoth 64b) meant that such 
study might be undertaken only under special circumstances, such as was the 
case for the house of Rabban Gamaliel, who had permission to teach Greek 
because of their relation with the Roman government. In any case, mastery of 
the language, such as is shown in Eleazar’s speech, was hardly likely for a pious 
Jew. In addition, as Bauernfeind and Michel remark, the second speech has a 
number of stock rhetorical elements derived from Hellenistic diatribe. 

Allegro (3118), pp. 179 — 184, contends that Eleazar ben Jair’s view that 
the soul can roam at will once the body is asleep is a belief behind a drug phi¬ 
losophy with which he connects the Sicarii. 

Lindner (3119), after a careful comparison of three great speeches in the 
"War’, those of Agrippall (2. 345 — 404), Josephus (5. 362 — 419), and Eleazar 
ben Jair (7. 323 — 388), notes that all stress the same theme, that Roman rule and 
the war show G-d’s judgment in a deterministic and apocalyptic sense, so that 
one cannot avoid the conclusion that Josephus placed his theological stamp upon 
the discussion. But, we may comment, such themes are hardly restricted to Jo- 
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sephus. Lindner notes that Eleazar’s second speech recapitulates and intensifies 
the first, and that Josephus is indebted for a number of motifs to the rhetorical 
and philosophical schools. All that we may reasonably be sure of is that 
speeches were reworked in Josephus’ scriptorium with the aid of the assistants 
that he employed (Against Apion 1. 50) to improve the style of his work. It does 
not mean that Eleazar did not speak; in fact, as Bauernfeind and Michel have 
shown, the speeches contain some traditional Jewish material which has been 
Hellenized. We have here, then, we may remark, the same kind of process at 
work that we see in Josephus’ Hellenized reworking of the Bible in the first half of 
the 'Antiquities’. 

Simonsohn (3119a) comments on the attitude toward martyrdom, especially 
as seen in Eleazar ben Jair’s first speech (War 7. 323 — 336), with its emphasis on 
political independence and national pride, as contrasted with Josephus’ version 
of it. 

1 Weiss-Rosmarin (3119b) continues to argue that the defenders of Masada 
were guerrilla fighters rather than martyrs, that Josephus’ account was intended 
to flatter his Roman masters, and that the thought of his own traitorship 
troubled his conscience, hence his craving for catharsis for what he had done at 
Jotapata to his men by arguing that he had thus procured immortal glory for 
them. 

Vidal-Naquet (3119c) elucidates Ben Jair’s speeches with the help of 
Jewish apocalyptic literature and remarks that the theme of the speeches is not 
the fall of Masada and the ruin of the Jewish state but the end of the Jewish 
people. He concludes that it is against this spirit of apocalypse that the entire 
recital of Josephus was written. We may, however, remark that the language of 
the speeches is hardly distinctive of apocalyptic. Instead, the speeches are a direct 
appeal to the defenders to commit suicide. 
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As to the suicide of the defenders of Masada, Siegmund (3120) has present¬ 
ed a popular retelling of Josephus’ version. 

Weiss-Rosmarin (3121)(3122) has raised a number of objections to Jo¬ 
sephus’ version of the suicide: 

1. Although the wall of Masada was breached, the breach was in one place 
only and could have been successfully defended, at least for a time, by several 
hundred determined fighters well equipped with arms, as we know the 
defenders were, and in a position of strategic superiority. Moreover, as Josephus 
says and as the excavations show, they had plenty of food and water. 

2. Fighters of valor, as the Romans judged those at Masada to be, do not 
commit suicide even in a hopeless situation. They fight to the last man, as, for 
example, Leonidas and his three hundred Spartans did at Thermopylae. The 
account of the suicide is pathos, not history. Orthodox Jews, such as the de¬ 
fenders of Masada, are forbidden to commit suicide except when they are forced 
to worship idols, to commit illicit sexual acts, or to commit murder. 

3. History does not record a single case of armed Jews committing suicide 
rather than fighting. The analogy with the medieval Jewish martyrs who com¬ 
mitted suicide is inapplicable, says Weiss-Rosmarin (3123), since the Sicarii 
were seasoned guerrilla fighters, armed to the teeth, and in a strategically 
superior position. The example of the Jews fighting the Nazis, even despite 
overwhelming odds, in the battle of the Warsaw ghetto is particularly well 
known. 

4. Josephus’ account cannot be correct, for the Romans would have 
regarded suicide by fully armed men as cowardice. 

5. Josephus may well have fabricated the story of the suicide because he 
felt guilty for having led thirty-nine of his men into suicide at Jotapata. By 
praising the mass suicide of the defenders Josephus attempted to show that at 
Jotapata he had, in fact, bestowed immortal glory upon them. 

6. A fiction about mass suicide at Masada could not but be gratifying to 
Flavius Silva, the Roman commander; for it proved that the Sicarii’s four-year 
defiance of the Romans was possible only because of the inaccessibility of 
Masada, but that once Silva had been appointed general he quickly succeeded 
in building the assault ramp, and the Sicarii realized that they were doomed. 

7. In view of the nature of Masada, with its numerous natural hiding places 
and fortified locations, the defenders could have carried on guerrilla warfare for 
a long time. Even after the wall had been breached they might easily have over¬ 
powered the Roman guards at night in a surprise attack. Moreover, says 
Weiss-Rosmarin (3124), the defenders had ample opportunity thus to spirit 
away their wives and children from Masada before the final showdown. 

8. Despite Josephus, it is unlikely, in such a combat fashion, that many of 
the fighters were joined by their families. 

9. Josephus (War 7. 387) quotes Eleazar ben Jair as saying that “our laws” 
enjoin mutual suicide, whereas Jewish law forbids suicide under such circum¬ 
stances. Inasmuch as the defenders were, as we see from the excavations, ex¬ 
tremely loyal to the Jewish commandments, to the extent of building ritual pools 
according to the traditional specifications, as Weingarten (3125), who actually 
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inspected the ritual pools ( mikvaoth ), has shown, and inasmuch as they 
observed the laws of tithing, it is hard to imagine that they would commit 
murder in mere anticipation of what might happen. 

10. The skeletal remains discovered by Yadin are not necessarily, as he 
claimed, those of the defenders. They may be those of the builders of the palace or 
of those who died fighting during the last siege or of those who died during the 
previous seven years during which the Sicarii had occupied Masada. Moreover, 
why were only twenty-five skeletons found, when Josephus asserted that the 
victims numbered 960? The remains of the last defenders of Masada were not 
found and will not be found because they died fighting. 

11. If, indeed, there was a mass suicide, why were the skeletons not found 
in caves or in the form of burial accepted in the Biblical period and for centuries 
thereafter? Why, moreover, did the Romans not fill the cave to capacity? 

12. Inasmuch as three skeletons were found in a private apartment in the 
casement wall, this raises a number of questions: Did the men kill their wives and 
children in their private apartments? How could the last of the defenders have 
inspected 150 apartments and 959 bodies? Why should the Romans in removing 
the corpses of the last defenders of Masada have overlooked this one casement 
room? 

13. The fact that some of the casement apartments were found burned 
while others were intact seems to indicate that, contrary to what Josephus says, 
some of the defenders died fighting in hand-to-hand combat. 

14. Yadin found eleven ostraca with names inscribed on them, including 
one with the name Ben Jair, and concluded, from the fact that they were all dis¬ 
covered in one spot and were completely different from all other ostraca at 
Masada, that these were probably the very lots that were used in determining 
who should have the gruesome tasks of slaying fellow Sicarii and their families. 
But, says Weiss-Rosmarin, the Jews cast lots with stones, not ostraca; and 
there should have been either many more than eleven or only ten, since Jo¬ 
sephus says explicitly (War 7. 395) that ten were chosen by lot to dispatch the 
rest. 

We may reply to these points as follows: 

1. It is true that the walls of Masada were breached in one place only, and, 
in fact, we may add that, according to Josephus, though this is not indicated in 
Thackeray’s (3126) translation (War 7. 310), p. 593, the wall was only in part 
brought down. But, as Yadin, himself the former commander-in-chief of the 
armed forces of the State of Israel, indicated in a private letter to the author, the 
very fact that the Romans had concentrated their battering-rams, catapults, and 
archers at one spot rendered the other parts of the fort, with all its might, 
useless. The number of defenders, we must remember, could not have exceeded 
two or three hundred men. 

2. The analogy with Leonidas is not a sound one, for he had a Sparta 
behind him and thus accomplished a great deal by inflicting heavy casualties 
upon the Persians and by thus delaying them, consequently gaining valuable 
time for the Athenians and Spartans to prepare to meet the foe. But for Eleazar 
there was nothing behind him: this was the end. 
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On the question as to whether the defenders of Masada, as pious Jews, 
were permitted to commit suicide, there have been those who have looked upon 
the defenders as heroes, those who have looked upon them as cowards, and 
those who say that the defenders were really heroes, but that Josephus falsified 
the account of their death by presenting them as committing suicide, whereas as 
heroes they must have fought to the last man. 

As to the suicide itself, there have been those who have argued that the 
defenders were permited to kill themselves, according to the Talmudic law, 
which states that when one is required to commit incest (and adultery) and murder 
and to worship idols, one must rather kill oneself or let oneself be killed (San¬ 
hedrin 74a). But this rule was not adopted until the time of the Bar Kochba 
rebellion (132 — 135) or the Hadrianic persecutions thereafter, and hence it is 
anachronistic to expect the defenders of Masada to abide by a rule which was 
not adopted until a half century later. Moreover, when the law was adopted, even in 
such a case as idolatry, there is a respected minority opinion, that of the great Rabbi 
Ishmael, prescribing that one should worship idols if by doing so one will save 
his life. Or we may say that that the suicide was justified according to the sec¬ 
tarian law of the Sicarii. Again, the question has been raised as to which method 
of suicide was Halakhically least culpable and therefore most permissible, and, 
in particular, whether killing others in a suicide pact is permissible. 

Goren (3127) and Kolitz (3128) argue that the defenders were acting in 
accordance with Jewish law in taking their own lives, citing the case of King 
Saul as a precedent for justified suicide when facing excruciating torture and 
certain death and when the enemy would bring about a desecration of G-d’s 
name and glorify itself thereby. Goren, who later became the Chief Ashkenazi 
Rabbi of Israel, goes so far as to permit Israel soldiers to commit suicide when they 
are captured by the enemy and feel that, under torture, they would be in danger of 
revealing military secrets. But Rabinowitz (3129) (3130) says that the suicide was 
in accordance not with rabbinic Pharisaic law but with the law of the Sicarii that 
it is better to be killed than to transgress the injunction that the Jews be servants 
of no one other than G-d. Rabinowitz (3131) presents another suggestion, that 
at the time of Masada the law with regard to suicide was still fluid and that by 
the standard at that time the suicide was justified. The suicide of Saul, says 
Rabinowitz (3130), was different, since the consideration then was whether he 
would be able to stand up to the torture to which he might be subjected. The 
truth is that even in the case of Saul, we may remark, the rabbis struggle to 
justify his suicide, so that the thirteenth-century Ritba (Rabbi Yom Tov ben 
Abraham Ishbili) defended it on the ground that Saul feared that the enemy 
would force him to betray his faith, and the sixteenth-century Maharshal (Rabbi 
Solomon Luria) justified it on the ground that Saul had the status of G-d’s 
anointed one and that his death at the hands of the enemy would be a desecration 
of G-d’s name. Frimer (3132) says that Saul’s suicide was justified as a matter of 
national honor, since he would otherwise have died in a shameful and torturous 
manner at the hands of his opponents. By such standards, says Frimer, the 
suicide at Masada would similarly be justified, since the fall of Masada would 
have been considered a national shame by its defenders. This is undoubtedly 
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true, since for them life under the sovereignty of anyone other than G-d was no 
life; but the rabbis nowhere justify suicide for such political or national reasons. 
The key point in the rabbinic defense of Saul’s suicide is that it was the certainty 
of his death which justified his suicide. So stringent is the law in opposing 
suicide that even the mass suicides that occurred during the Middle Ages when 
Jews were given a choice of baptism or death and which were generally lauded 
as acts of sanctification of G-d’s name were not without their critics. 

Applebaum (3133) and Stern (3134) note that these were not the only 
cases of suicide recorded by writers of this period. The Second Book of Mac¬ 
cabees (14. 37—46) mentions the suicide of Razis, who, when Seleucid soldiers 
came to put him under arrest, preferred to die by his own sword. Again, when 
Herod defeated a band of cave-dwelling brigands at Arbela in Galilee, one old 
man killed his seven children and wife and himself rather than surrender to 
Herod’s troops (War 1. 312 — 313, Ant. 14. 429—430), The mutual mass suicide 
at Jotapata (War 3. 381—391), where Josephus’ men preferred death to 
surrender, and the mass suicide at Gamala in Galilee, where, says Josephus (War 
4. 79—81), more than five thousand, despairing of their lives, under attack by 
Vespasian, plunged headlong with their wives and children, so that only two 
women survived, are similar to the incident at Masada in that one might well 
question whether the suicide was justified. Josephus (War 6. 280), moreover, 
reports that at the time when the Temple was burned, two distinguished men, 
Meirus son of Belgas and Josephus son of Dalaeus, plunged into the flames 
rather than surrender to the Romans. Dio Cassius (66. 6. 3) similarly reports that 
some of the defenders of the Temple leaped into the flames, adding that others slew 
one another. If one were to use the standard of rabbinic law, none of these suicides, 
with the possible exception of those at Gamala, where we hear (War 4. 82) that 
the Romans in their rage spared not even infants, would be justified, since death 
was not certain. Hence Masada is part of a pattern of suicide that does not 
conform to the later Halakhah; and yet, neither the author of the Second Book 
of Maccabees in the case of Razis nor Josephus in the other cases (except Jotapata) 
condemns the suicides. It is true, as Applebaum (3133) notes, that crucifixion or 
the arena was the fate of rebels against the Empire (Paulus, Sententiae 5.23. 1) and 
was meted out to women as to men (Semahoth2. 12), but such a fate was usually re¬ 
served only for the leaders of a revolt; thus, of those prisoners who marched in the 
triumphal procession of Vespasian and Titus in Rome only Simon bar Giora 
(War 7. 153 — 154) was executed. Again, when the Sicarii revolted in Cyrene, 
only their leader, Jonathan the weaver, was executed (War 7. 450). 

In a popular but soundly reasoned article, Gordis (3135) argues that Jo¬ 
sephus’ account of the suicide is not fabricated, and that we must guard against a 
bias in Josephus against the rebels but not, as here, in favor of them. 

Zeitlin (3136), pp. 191—203, in an article deeply critical of Yadin, 
concludes that the defenders of Masada were not heroic. 

Rosenthal (3137) says that he cannot reach a conclusion as to whether to 
judge the fighters of Masada with praise or blame, since they did murder their 
wives and children. 
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Orlan (3138)(3139), who speaks with deep reverence of Masada as one of 
the glorious chapters of Jewish history, accepts Josephus’ account as true 
because we would not expect Josephus, who wished to glorify the Roman army, 
to present them as conquering an empty fortress and dead bodies. Inasmuch as 
there could not have been more than two hundred men of fighting age at 
Masada, one can hardly accuse so small a group of cowardice. 

Gordis (3140), answering Rosenthal (3137), regards the defenders of 
Masada as heroes. As to how pious men may engage in such a massacre of their 
wives and children, he cites the Massacre of St. Bartholemew’s Day in 1572, the 
zeal displayed by pious extremists of both sides in the Thirty Years’ War, the 
pious zeal of Oliver Cromwell, and the commandment in the Torah to wipe 
out the Amalekites. No one will ever dispute the zeal of religious extremists 
against others; but, we may ask, will they show similar zeal against themselves 
and their own families when the Law forbids suicide? 

Zeitlin (3141) argues that since the Sicarii believed in the immortality of 
the soul and in the concept that the body was the prison house of the soul, they 
justified suicide; but, in answer, one may note that Socrates, to whom Plato 
assigns similar views, opposed suicide (Phaedo 61 C—62E). 

Hoenig (3142) replies to Orlan’s (3138) attack on Zeitlin, charging that 
Orlan had resorted to secondary rather than to primary sources. In reply, 
Orlan (3143) reaffirms his admiration for the valor of the defenders. 

Hoenig (3144) says that the Sicarii at Masada had been led to take their own 
lives because they had adopted from the Stoics the justification of suicide and 
the stress on the immortality of the soul. But, we may reply, the fact that Jo¬ 
sephus puts such views into the mouth of Eleazar ben Jair and expresses them in 
a way that might have been spoken by a Stoic would seem to be an illustration 
of Josephus’ convention of using set speeches to present points of view which 
Josephus himself had clothed in language that would appeal to his Greek audi¬ 
ence. In Josippon, however, the medieval Hebrew paraphrase of the 'War’, as 
Hoenig himself notes, the defenders of Masada fight against the Roman camp, 
“dying for G-d and His sanctuary”. This would seem to indicate an attempt to 
regard the defenders more favorably. 

Orlan (3145), in a rejoinder to Zeitlin and Hoenig, particularly their 
charge that the Sicarii were cowards who did not fight the Romans, insists on 
the reliability of Josephus’ account. 

Spero (3146) argues that the suicide of the defenders was not at variance 
with the teachings of the Talmud, that in fact their ardent love of liberty is itself 
a fundamental teaching of rabbinic Judaism, and that the Halakhah permits 
suicide when the individual has reason to believe that he will be tortured and 
shamed by the enemy. But, we may reply, if the ardent love of liberty is a rab¬ 
binic tenet, how can we explain the bitter opposition to the revolutionaries dis¬ 
played in the Talmud (Gittin 56a), where we read that the rabbis wished to 
make peace with the Romans but that the revolutionaries refused and even went 
so far as to burn the stores of grain so that a famine ensued? 

Hoenig (3147), in a reply to Rabinowitz (3131), Spero (3146), Kolitz 
(3128), and Frimer (3132), argues that it is futile to speak of Masada in relation 
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to any Halakhah after 72 C.E. since one cannot deduce the halakhah of Masada 
from later rabbinic codes. He asks how we can be sure that the mikvah at Masada 
was built by Herod and similarly how we can know that the Sicarii used the 
mikvaoth simply because they were there. 

Hengel (3148) finds no evidence that the Sicarii at Masada stood close to 
the Pharisees in Halakhah. The fact that they had ritual baths and a synagogue 
must be balanced against the fact, as we have noted elsewhere, that the Sicarii 
had a different calendar, which is sufficient indication that they differed from 
the Pharisees in important ways. 

Frimer (3132) rightly draws a distinction in Halakhah between self-inflict¬ 
ed suicide and mutual suicide; even if one should decide that suicide is justified 
for himself, what right does this give to anyone to impose his decision upon 
others? When Saul had decided to die, though the Amalekite who put him to 
death had been told to do so by him, David, nevertheless, condemned the 
Amalekite to death and justly so, in the eyes of the rabbis. Frimer concludes 
that the Jewish slaves who built the pathway to Masada were permitted by 
Jewish law to collaborate with the Romans in order to save their own lives. 

3. If history does not show any example of armed Jews committing suicide, 
we must remember that the Sicarii were not ordinary Jews but a sectarian group 
with their own religious outlook and practices. 

4. It is precisely the fortitude of the defenders and the nobility of their 
resolve to commit mutual suicide that the Romans admire in the Sicarii (War 
7.405—406). In particular, the Romans admired the unwavering (dtQEJtxog) 
contempt (mxaqpQOVTjotg) of death of the Sicarii; both of these words are 
familiar Stoic terms, as we see in Chrysippus, and may well have appeared in 
Josephus’ source, which may thus have had a Stoic coloring, including the Stoic 
tenet of admiration for suicide. 

5. Josephus nowhere intimates that he felt guilty about the suicide of his 
men at Jotapata. On the contrary, he makes it clear that this was not his but 
their idea. One might think that because Josephus (Life 12) compares the 
Pharisees, with whom he identified himself, to the Stoics, he was showing favor 
for the views of the latter, one of the most prominent of which was the justifica¬ 
tion and indeed the praise of suicide, as we see, for example, in Seneca (Epistu- 
lae 70), where he tells how a German in the beast-fighting barracks choked him¬ 
self to death and how a gladiator broke his neck by putting it between the 
spokes of a moving cart, and concludes that “the dirtiest death is preferable to 
the daintiest slavery”? But at Jotapata, in accordance with Jewish law, Josephus 
(War 3. 369—377) argues that suicide is against the Torah. As Kolitz (3128) and 
Alter (3149) remark, if Josephus was trying to rid himself of a guilt feeling 
about not having committed suicide, psychologically we should expect that he 
would try to prove that no one else did it under similar circumstances. For 
those, such as Weiss-Rosmarin, who are convinced that Josephus fabricated the 
story, we may suggest that he may have done so to cover up the brutality of the 
Romans who murdered the defenders, just as he may have covered up for Titus, 
who, according to Josephus (War 6. 260—266), gave orders that the Temple be 
spared but who, according to Sulpicius Severus (Chronica 2.30), as noted 
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above, perhaps following a lost passage from Tacitus, ordered that it be burnt. 
Josephus nowhere justifies the mass suicide at Masada; it is the Romans who 
admire it (War 7. 406). But even if we impute such an attitude to Josephus 
himself, he thereby exposed his own action of surrender to obvious con¬ 
demnation. 

6. If Josephus’ purpose in fabricating the story of the mass suicide was to 
build up the reputation of Flavius Silva, this purpose would have been better 
served by showing how fierce the Sicarii were in their fighting and how, despite 
this, he had conquered them. Moreover, Weiss-Rosmarin does not explain how 
the Romans, who, after all, had marched several thousand men into Masada, 
could have been expected to believe the story of the suicide if it was merely an 
invention of Josephus. 

7. The defender’s aim was not merely to inflict loss upon the enemy; it was 
nothing less than liberty. This was at an end. In any case, their women and 
children would have been captured. The Romans had between six and ten 
thousand of the crack Tenth Legion to subdue the two or three hundred men at 
Masada. They had ten to fifteen thousand prisoners of war to bear supplies. 
Every day losses were inflicted upon the defenders. Moreover, they had to 
maintain a watch all around the mountain lest the Roman concentration at one 
point turn out to be a mere ruse. As to the possibility of escaping from Masada, 
Josephus does mention that certain of the Sicarii did succeed in fleeing to Egypt 
(War 7. 410), where six hundred of them were delivered over to the Romans by 
the Egyptian Jews. Though Josephus says that all of the Sicarii at Masada 
perished, one wonders whether some of them may not have made their way to 
Egypt. 

8. Of the twenty-five skeletons discovered by Yadin only fourteen are 
those of males between the ages of twenty-two and sixty. If two women and five 
children (War 7. 399) managed to hide without being noticed, one can only 
guess that there were many others who did not escape. Moreover, we are 
dealing here with fanatics who would take the most extreme measures to protect 
their wives and children from capture. Or perhaps, as Wirgin (3150) has sug¬ 
gested, there were indeed far fewer than 960 defenders at Masada, and hence we 
can more readily understand their despair and their readiness to commit suicide 
when they were about to be wiped out by such superior numbers. But if we 
view the matter thus, we are looking upon the defenders of Masada through our 
own rational eyes and we are forgetting that the defenders were actually fanatics. 
Moreover, if, indeed, there were only twenty-five or so defenders, one wonders 
how so small a group, even of the bravest fighters, could have kept the Romans 
at bay for four years after the fall of Jerusalem. 

9. No doubt the Sicarii were pious, but in their own way, just as the 
Essenes and the Dead Sea sect(s) were extremely pious in their own sectarian 
way. The Essenes, for example, as we have noted above, according to Josephus 
(Ant. 18. 19), performed their sacrifices employing a different ritual of 
purification (or, according to another reading, did not send sacrifices to the 
Temple at all). Similarly, it is clear from Yadin’s discovery that the Sicarii at 
Masada employed a solar calendar (unless this calendar belonged only to a few 
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individuals who took refuge there instead of to the Sicarii as a whole), so that 
they could not have observed the holidays when the Pharisaic Jews did. Hence 
the surprising fact that they made a raid on Ein-Gedi (War 4. 402) on Passover, 
despite the Torah’s prohibition of such activities on this holiday, may be 
explained by suggesting that for the Sicarii this was not Passover. Yet it is 
astonishing that Josephus, who was so bitterly opposed to the Sicarii and who 
presumably would have looked for every possible charge to level against them 
(thus, for example, he says that his great opponent John of Gischala ate 
forbidden food), is silent about their calendar. But Josephus, as we have noted 
above, is, in general, not interested in matters of Jewish theology. 

10. There is, of course, no way of knowing whose skeletons those are that 
were found at Masada. As to why only twenty-five of the 960 were found, 
archaeologists know that no dig, not even one as carefully organized as Yadin’s, 
is complete; and it may well be that further digging will yield more skeletons. 
Wirgin (3150), as noted above, suggests that Josephus exaggerated when he said 
that 960 perished at Masada. A small group expected to be wiped out would 
perhaps in their despair commit suicide, not 960. But, of course, this 
presupposes, as has been said above, that the defenders would act as rational 
men, whereas they were actually fanatics acting under very great emotional 
tension. 

11. As to the great disarray of the corpses, this may indicate the great haste 
and excitement with which the Sicarii slew each other whenever they found their 
people. Or it may indicate a deliberate act of Roman disrespect. Imany case, 
one cannot have expected the Romans to transport the bodies of their enemies 
and neatly pile them up in due reverence. 

12. Inasmuch as there were ten men appointed to carry out the mass 
suicide, it was not that one man inspected 150 apartments, but rather that ten 
men each inspected fifteen apartments. As to the three skeletons in question, 
they were found not in a casement of the wall but in the lower terrace of the 
palace. The man was apparently a commander. Josephus says (War 7. 397) that 
the last man went with his family into the palace, set it ablaze, and killed his 
family and himself. These may be skeletons of that last man and his family. As 
to why these skeletons were not removed by the Romans, this may be because 
the whole building had collapsed. Yadin’s excavators, indeed, found the 
skeletons under several yards of debris. 

13. As to why some of the apartments were found burnt and others intact, 
this may be due to the fact that the defenders gathered in several rooms to be 
with their respectively families and relatives in their last moments. Moreover, if 
the articles were found in greater disarray in some casement apartments than in 
others, this may be due to the lesser care that some of the volunteer excavators 
showed. 

14. The Talmud (Yoma 37a), commenting on Leviticus 16. 8, “And Aaron 
shall cast lots upon the two goats”, says that the lots may be made of any 
material. “But is not that self-evident?” asks the Talmud. As to why eleven 
rather than ten lots were found, perhaps one of the lots was erroneously 
inscribed, or perhaps Ben Jair himself was not counted. Or perhaps Josephus 
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gave a round figure of ten, whereas the actual number was eleven. Or perhaps 
originally the names of all the men were written on potsherds, and ten were 
drawn from this number. If we keep looking, perhaps we may eventually dis¬ 
cover the rest of the lots. 

Zeitlin (3150a) replies sharply to Orlan’s (3145) earlier reply to him. 

Goldstein (3150b), p. 77, presents a cursory summary of the Halakhic 
point of view on the suicide at Masada, particularly the analogy with Saul’s 
suicide. 

Trimble (3150c) comments on the behavior of the Jewish slaves, who, ac¬ 
cording to legend at least, built the ramp that brought the Romans to the top of 
the fortress wall. If, she says, they were certain that the Romans intended to kill 
the defenders, they should have suffered death rather than build it; but their 
own experience as Jews enslaved by the Romans can hardly have convinced 
them that the Romans intended to kill their defeated enemies. She concludes 
that, according to Jewish law, the death of the defenders of Masada was 
permitted (though not compulsory) in order to avoid the profanation of G-d’s 
name. She correctly notes that Masada fell long before the rabbinic decision at 
Lydda restricted martyrdom to cases of idolatry, murder, and sexual 
immorality. 

Vidal-Naquet (3150d) notes parallels and contrasts between the suicide 
speeches at Jotapata and at Masada. 

Hankoff (3150e) notes that Josephus’ accounts of suicide incidents at 
Jotapata (War 3. 340—391), Scythopolis (War 2. 469—476), and Masada (War 
7. 304—401) show a standardized plot. 


25.20: The Date of the Capture of Masada 

(3151) Solomon Zeitlin: Masada (in Hebrew). In: Bitzaron 58, 1968, pp. 71 — 78. 

(3152) Solomon Zeitlin: Masada — a Chapter in the History of the Jews (in Hebrew). In: 
Bitzaron 59, 1968, pp. 51 — 60. 

(3153) Sidney B. Hoenig: The Sicarii in Masada — Glory or Infamy? In: Tradition 11, 
1970, pp. 5-30. 

(3154) Werner Eck: Die Eroberung von Masada und eine neue Inschrift des L. Flavius Silva 
Nonius Bassus. In: Zeitschrift fur die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft 60, 1969, pp. 
282-289. 

(3155) Werner Eck: Untersuchungen zu den Senatoren der Zeit von Vespasian bis Hadrian 
(Diss., Erlangen-Niirnberg 1968), pp. 79 — 94. Published (slightly revised) as: Sena¬ 
toren von Vespasian bis Hadrian. Prosopographische Untersuchungen mit Einschlufi 
der Jahres- und Provinzialfasten der Statthalter (Vestigia, 13). Miinchen 1970. 
(3155a) Glen W. Bowersock: Old and New in the History of Judaea. In: Journal of Roman 
Studies 65, 1975, pp. 180—185. 

Zeitlin (3151) (3152) and Hoenig (3153) had insisted that Masada was 
captured in 72 rather than in 73 (this latter date had been merely inferred from 
Josephus, who gives no exact date), as usually stated by scholars; but it now 
appears, from two newly discovered inscriptions pertaining to the Roman 
general Flavius Silva and discussed by Eck (3154) (3155), that Silva could not 
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have gone to Judea before March, 73, and the storming of the fort could not 
have been begun before the spring of 74; hence the holding out of this fortress 
becomes even more remarkable. 

Bowersock (3155a) says that War 7. 219 and 252 clearly point to 73 as the 
date of the capture of Masada and notes that coins found at Masada terminate in 
72/73. He explains the order of offices in the inscriptions cited by Eck 
(3154) (3155) as a matter of convenience. We may, however, comment that it 
was not the custom of the Romans in such inscriptions to be ambiguous. 


25.21: Josephus and Archaeology: the Nabataeans 

(3156) Jean Starcky: The Nabataeans: a Historical Sketch. In: Biblical Archeologist 18, 
1955, pp. 84-106. 

(3157) Willy Schottroff: Horonaim, Nimrim, Luhith und der Westrand des 'Landes 
Ataroth’. Ein Beitrag zur historischen Topographie des Landes Moab. In: Zeitschrift 
des deutschen Palastina-Vereins 82, 1966, pp. 163—208. 

(3157a) Nelson Glueck: Deities and Dolphins. The Story of the Nabataeans. New York 
1965. 

(3157b) Manfred Lindner: Die Konige von Petra. Aufstieg und Niedergang der Nabataer im 
biblischen Edom. Ludwigsburg 1968. 

(3157c) Joseph D. Am(o)us(s)in(e): A Qumran Commentary on Hosea (4Qp Hos b II). His¬ 
torical Background and Date (in Russian). In: Vestnik Drevnej Istorii 3 (109), 1969, 

pp. 82—88. 

(3157d) Philip C. Hammond: The Nabataeans — Their History, Culture and Archaeology 
(Studies in Mediterranean Archaeology, 37). Gothenburg 1973. 

(3158) Joseph D. Amoussine: Observatiunculae qumraneae. III. Interpretation d’Osee (4Q 
166, Col. II). In: Revue de Qumran 7, 1971, pp. 545 — 552. 

(3158a) Joseph D. Amusin (Amoussine): The Reflection of Historical Events of the First 
Century B.C. in Qumran Commentaries (4Q 161; 4Q 169; 4Q 166). In: Hebrew 
Union College Annual 48, 1977, pp. 123 — 152. 

(3158b) Jean Starcky: Une inscription Nabateenne de Pan 18 d’Aretas IV. In: Hommages a 
Andre Dupont-Sommer. Paris 1971. Pp. 151 — 159. 

(3158c) George Ernest Wright: Herod’s Nabataean Neighbor. In: Biblical Archaeologist 
41, 1978, p. 123. 

Starcky (3156), noting that Josephus is our chief source for our scanty 
knowledge of the political history of the Nabataeans, co-ordinates his 
statements with the archaeological and numismatic finds in a first attempt to 
present a sketch of this history. He criticizes Josephus in only one detail, 
namely for failing to apply the title of king to Malichus (Malchus) II (40 — 70 
C.E., War 3.68); we may comment that since he mentions Malchus in 
immediate juxtaposition with the kings Antiochus, Agrippa, and Soemus, he 
implies that Malchus was of equal status. 

Schottroff (3157), pp. 192 — 195, discusses Josephus’ two lists of 
Nabataean sites in Moab (Ant. 13. 397 and 14. 18). 

Glueck (3157a) has a popular general survey co-ordinating the evidence of 
Josephus with that of archaeology. 
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Lindner (3157b) presents a lavishly illustrated popular account largely 
dependent upon Josephus. 

Am(o)us(s)in(e) (3157c), according to the English summary, declares, on 
the basis of Antiquities 14. 1—2, that the Gentiles referred to in the Dead Sea 
commentary on Hosea are the troops of the Nabataean King Aretas, who, at the 
request of Hyrcanus II and jointly with him, had laid siege to Aristobulus II and 
to his followers, who had taken refuge in the Temple in Jerusalem. Since Jo¬ 
sephus (Ant. 14.28) connects the presence of the Nabataean troops in Jerusalem 
with the celebration of Passover and the beginning of famine in the land, there is 
reason to suppose that 4Qp Hos b II (= 4Q 166) and Antiquities 14. 1—2 refer to 
the same events. We may comment that the passage in the commentary on 
Hosea refers merely to the presence of strangers during a time of famine and of 
some great feast; to deduce such specific allusions as does Amoussine from such 
a commonplace seems extravagant. 

Hammond (3157d), who, in general, follows Josephus closely and at 
length, co-ordinates him with archaeological finds. He says that Josephus’ 
reference to the extent of the Nabataean kingdom as lying between the Eu¬ 
phrates and the Dead Sea is refuted by the historical facts. 

Amoussine (3158) unconvincingly suggests that Antiquities 14. 14—21 en¬ 
ables us to identify the situation of the Dead Sea Commentary on Hosea; and he 
equates the strangers there with the Nabataeans of Aretas. 

Amusin (Amoussine) (3158a), commenting on the Dead Sea pesher on 
Hosea (4Q 166 = 4QpHos b II), identifies the “strangers” as the troops of the 
Nabataean king Aretas, who, together with Hyrcanus II (who was supported by 
the Pharisees), besieged Aristobulus and his allies (Ant. 14. 19 — 21). He con¬ 
cludes that the coincidence of a number of significant facts down to the smallest 
detail in Josephus’ account and in the Dead Sea Commentary is so striking that 
it can hardly be accidental, and that hence the commentary on Hosea refers to a 
definite historical event, which can be dated as the fifteenth of Nisan, 65 B.C.E. 
The coincidence, we may suggest, is hardly as striking as Amusin would 
indicate. 

Starcky (3158b) concludes that Josephus, Antiquities 16.294—295, refers 
to Aretas IV rather than to Aretas III. 

Wright (3158c) presents a very brief report on the excavation of a small 
Nabataean temple at Khirbet et-Tannur, not far from Petra, dating from the 
reign of Aretas IV, in 7 B.C.E., which is a good source of information on the 
art and religion of the Nabataeans. 


25.22: Tiberias 

(3158d) Michael Avi-Yonah: The Foundation of Tiberias (in Hebrew). In: Haim 
Z. Hirschberg, ed., All the Land of Naphtali. Jerusalem 1967. Pp. 163 — 169. 
(3158e) Michael Avi-Yonah: Tiberias in the Roman Period (in Hebrew). In: Haim Z. 
Hirschberg, ed., All the Land of Naphtali. Jerusalem 1967. Pp. 154 — 162. 
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(3158f) Avraham Negev: Tiberias. In: Richard Stillwell, ed., The Princeton Encyclope¬ 
dia of Classical Sites. Princeton 1976. Pp. 920—921. 

(3158g) William M. Christie: Palestine Calling. London 1940. 

Avi-Yonah (3158d) speculates on the factors, military and economic, that 
led Herod the Tetrarch to establish a city in Tiberias (Ant. 18. 36). He con¬ 
jectures that most of the inhabitants were Jews but that they were not of revolu¬ 
tionary bent even though Josephus describes them as a promiscuous rabble. On 
the basis of coins he dates the founding of the city some time between 17 
and 22. 

In an essay critical of Josephus, Avi-Yonah (3158 e) traces the history of 
the status of the city. He establishes that the city was not autonomous in the full 
sense of the word until 44. 

Negev (3158f) surveys the history of Tiberias in the light of the principal 
archaeological finds and Josephus. 

Christie (3158g), pp. 45 — 50, has a brief, popular essay on Tiberias. 


25.23: Other Sites in Israel and Transjordan: Akbara (Acchabaron), Alex- 
andrion, Amathous, 'Araq el-Emir, Azekus (Azeka), Ascalon, Banias, 
Besara, Emmaus, Gader, Gamla (Gamala), Geba (Gibeah), Gilgal, Golan, 
Hyrcania, Jotapata, Machpelah, Mambre, Meiron, Petra, Ptolemais 
(Akko), Salem, Samaria, Sennabris, Sepphoris, Mount Sinai, Valley of the 
Cilicians. 

(3159) Charles Picard: Le felin ecartele de la fontaine d’Araq el Emir (Transjordanie). In: 
Revue Archeologique 1, 1965, pp. 91 — 94. 

(3160) Dorothy K. Hill: The Animal Fountain of 'Araq el-Emir. In: Bulletin of the 
American Schools of Oriental Research 171, 1963, pp. 45 — 55. 

(3160a) Avraham Negev: Araq el-Emir. In: Richard Stillwell, ed., The Princeton Ency¬ 
clopedia of Classical Sites. Princeton 1976. Pp. 82 — 83. 

(3160b) Paul W. Lapp: The Second and Third Campaigns at 'Araq el-Emir. In: Bulletin of 
the American Schools of Oriental Research 171, 1963, pp. 8—39. 

(3160c) Menahem Haran: Temples and Temple-Service in Ancient Israel: An Inquiry into 
the Character of Cult Phenomena and the Historical Setting of the Priestly School. 
Oxford 1978. 

(3 160d) Edward F. Campbell: Jewish Shrines of the Hellenistic and Persian Periods. In: 
Frank M. Cross, ed., Symposia Celebrating the Seventh-Fifth Anniversary of the 
Founding of the American Schools of Oriental Research (1900 — 1975). Cambridge, 
Mass. 1979. Pp. 159-167. 

(3161) Robert North: Ap(h)eq(a) and 'Azeqa. In: Biblica 41, 1960, pp. 41—63. 

(3162) P. Russell Diplock: The Date of Askalon’s Sculptured Panels and an Identification 
of the Caesarea Statues. In: Palestine Exploration Quarterly 103, 1971, pp. 13 — 16. 

(3163) Gustav Holscher: Panias. In: August Pauly and Georg Wissowa, edd., Real- 
encyclopadie der klassischen Altertumswissenschaft 18. 2, 1949, cols. 594 — 600. 

(3164) Joshua Brand: Gader (in Hebrew). In: Erez-Israel 8, 1967, pp. 280—282. 

(3165) Boyce M. Bennett: The Search for Israelite Gilgal. In: Palestine Exploration Quar¬ 
terly 104, 1972, pp. 111-122. 

(3166) Berndt Schaller. Iotapata. In: Der Kleine Pauly 2, Stuttgart 1967, p. 1444. 
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(3167) Roland de Vaux: Macpelah. In: Dictionnaire de la Bible, Supplement 5, Paris 1957, 
pp. 618-627. 

(3168) Andreas Evaristus Mader: Mambre. In: Dictionnaire de la Bible, Supplement 3, 
Paris 1938, pp. 344-350. 

(3169) Roland de Vaux: Mambre. In: Dictionnaire de la Bible, Supplement 5, Paris 1952, 
pp. 753-758. 

(3170) Jean Starcky: Nouvelle epitaphe nabateene donnant le nom semitique de Petra. In: 
Revue Biblique 72, 1964, pp. 95—97. 

(3171) Cameron Mackay: Salem. In: Palestine Exploration Quarterly 80, 1948, pp. 121 — 
130. 

(3172) Hartmut Gese: To 6e 'Ayag Siva oqoc , eoxlv ev xrj ’AgafSCa (Gal. 4, 25). In: 
Beihefte zur Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft 105, 1967, pp. 81 — 94 
(= Fritz Maass, ed.. Festschrift Leonhard Rost). 

(3173) Jean-Paul Rey-Coquais: Notes de Geographic syrienne antique. In: Melanges de 
l’Universite Saint-Joseph (Beyrouth) 40, 1964, pp. 289 — 312. 

(3173a) Albert C. Sundberg: Josephus’ Galilee Revisited: Akbara, Yodefat, Gamala. In: 
Explor (Evanston, Illinois) 3, 1977, pp. 44—54. 

(3173 b) David Amit: Fortresses of the Desert in the Days of the Second Temple (in Hebrew). 
2nd ed., Kefar Etzion 1976. 

(3173c) Gotz Schmitt: Topographische Probleme bei Josephus. In: Zeitschrift des 
deutschen Palastina-Vereins 91, 1975, pp. 50—68. 

(3173d) William M. Christie: Palestine Calling. London 1940. 

(3173e) Benjamin Mazar (Maisler): Beth She'arim: Report on the Excavations during 
1936 — 1940. Vol. 1: Catacombs 1—4 (in Hebrew). Jerusalem 1957. Trans, into 
English: New Brunswick, New Jersey 1973. 

(3173f) Moshe Schwabe and Baruch Lifshitz: Beth She'arim. Vol. 2: The Greek Inscrip¬ 
tions (in Hebrew).Jerusalem 1967. Trans, into English: New Brunswick, New Jersey 
1974. 

(3173g) Nahman Avigad: Beth She'arim: Report on the Exvacations during 1953 — 1958. 
Vol. 3: Catacombs 12—23. New Brunswick, New Jersey 1976. 

(3173h) Jacob Kaplan: 'I, Justus, Lie Here’. The Discovery of Beth Shearim. In: Biblical 
Archaeologist 40, 1977, pp. 167—171. 

(3173i) Pessah Bar-Adon: A Possible Fortified Synagogue at Beth Yerah. In: Roman 
Frontier Studies. Tel-Aviv 1971. P. 185. 

(3173j) Borge Hjerl-Hansen: Emmaus. Copenhagen 1947. 

(3173k) Bezalel Bar-Kochva: Gamla in Gaulanitis. In: Zeitschrift des deutschen Palastina- 
Vereins 92, 1976, pp. 54-71. 

(31731) Konrad Furrer: Taricheae und Gamala. In: Zeitschrift des deutschen Palastina- 
Vereins 12, 1889, pp. 148-151. 

(3173m) Eric M. Meyers, James F. Strange, and Dennis E. Groh: The Meiron Excavation 
Project: Archeological Survey in Galilee and Golan, 1976. In: Bulletin of the 
American Schools of Oriental Research 230, 1978, pp. 1—24. 

(3173n) Hershel Shanks: Gamla: The Masada of the North. In: Biblical Archaeology 
Review 5, Jan. —Febr. 1979, pp. 12—19. 

(3173o) Anson F. Rainey: The Identification of Philistine Gath: A Problem in Source Anal¬ 
ysis for Historical Geography. In: Erez-Israel (English section) 12, 1975, pp. 63 — 76. 

(3173p) J. Maxwell Miller: Geba/Gibeah of Benjamin. In: Vetus Testamentum 25, 1975, 
pp. 145-166. 

(3173q) Carol L. and Eric M. Meyers and James F. Strange: Excavations at Meiron, in 
upper Galilee — 1971, 1972. A preliminary report. In: Bulletin of the American 
Schools of Oriental Research 214, 1974, pp. 2—25. 

(3173r) Michael Avi-Yonah: Two Notes on the Jordan Valley. In: Journal of the Palestine 
Oriental Society 17, 1937, pp. 252 — 254. 
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(3173s) Shimon Applebaum: Hellenistic Cities of Judaea and Its Vicinity — Some New 
Aspects. In: B. Levick, ed.: The Ancient Historian and His Materials: Essays in 
honour of C. E. Stevens on his seventieth birthday. London 1975. Pp. 59 — 73. 

(3173 1 ) Shimon Applebaum, Shimon Dor, and Zeev Safrai: The Towers of Samaria. In: 
Palestine Exploration Quarterly 110, 1978, pp. 91 — 100. 

(3173u) Francis W. Boelter: Sepphoris — Seat of the Galilean Sanhedrin. In: Explor 3, 
1977, pp. 36-43. 

(3173v) Stanislao Loffreda: Una tomba romana al Monte Tabor. In: Studii Biblici Fran- 
ciscani Liber Annuus 28, 1978, pp. 241 — 246. 

(3173w) Frederic Manns: Magdala dans les sources litteraires. In: Studia Hierosolymitana in 
Onore del P. Bellarmino Bagatti. Vol. 1 (Studium Biblicum Franciscanum, 22). Jeru¬ 
salem 1976. Pp. 307—337. 


Picard (3159) remarks that Josephus, Antiquities 12. 230—231, enables us 
to date the system of irrigation in Transjordan which forms part of the fountain 
of 'Araq el-Emir studied by Hill (3160), noted above in our discussion of the 
Tobiads, as the work of Hyrcanus the Tobiad, who died at the time of the 
accession of Antiochus Epiphanes of Syria in 175 B.C.E., a fact which will 
explain its incompleteness. 

Negev (3160a) summarizes the chief archaeological discoveries at 'Araq el- 
Emir in the light of Josephus. 

Lapp (3160b) suggests that the palace Qasr el-'Abd near 'Araq el-Emir in 
Transjordan was a Jewish temple; but, says Haran (3160c), such a view does 
not fit in with the historical circumstances of that time, since, unlike Leonto- 
polis, which was some distance away from Jerusalem, 'Araq el-Emir was not. 

Campbell (3160d), pp. 162 — 164, however, adopts Lapp’s view that the 
Qasr building at 'Araq el-Emir is a temple, which, indeed, Josephus (Ant. 12. 
230) calls a fortress. 

North (3161) comments on the site near Bethlehem called Azekus and 
Azaka by Josephus (Ant. 6. 170 and 8.246). 

Diplock (3162) concludes that the excavations at Ascalon between 1920 
and 1924 confirm Josephus’ description of the peristyle building (War 1. 422). 

Holscher (3163) presents a history of Panias (Banias) in the Golan heights 
in the light of archaeology, inscriptions, and coins, but he is uncritical of Jo¬ 
sephus, though he has particular comments on War 2. 95, Antiquities 15. 344 and 
Antiquities 18. 28. 

Brand (3164) asserts that Gader (Rosh Hashanah 22a) in not Umm Qeis in 
Jerusalem but Gezer (= Gazara). 

Bennett (3165), pp. 118 — 120, discussing the location of Israelite Gilgal, 
says that Josephus is not always correct in the distances that he gives between 
specific sites, but he is also perfectly right when he says that Josephus is unfairly 
sometimes said to be mistaken because of a misunderstanding as to the method 
of his measurement. He concludes that Suwwanat eth-Thanlya, which fits the 
measurements given by Josephus, is the most likely site of Gilgal. 

Schaller (3166) has a brief survey, based primarily on Josephus, of 
Jotapata, the city where Josephus made his final defense in Galilee. 
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De Vaux (3167) has a survey of the archaeology of the site of Machpelah 
near Hebron. He notes that the tombs which are described in War 4. 532 as of 
exquisite workmanship are Herodian in magnificence and style. 

Mader (3168) has a good summary of excavations at Mambre. 

De Vaux (3169) gives a good summary of the literary and archaeological 
evidence about the site. In particular, he recounts the history of the great tree 
which Josephus mentions as being there (War 4. 544, Ant. 1. 186). 

Starcky (3170) comments on a Nabatean inscription of Petra, which con¬ 
tains the first epigraphic mention of the Semitic name of the city, Reqem. This 
confirms Josephus (Ant. 4. 161), who says that 'PeKEpij is the Petra of the 
Greeks. 

Mackay (3171) accepts the Septuagint’s version, which puts Salem in the 
vicinity of Shechem, and rejects that of Josephus (War 6. 438 and Ant. 1. 180), 
who identifies it with Jerusalem, on the ground that the latter was here guilty of 
anti-Samaritan bias; but, we may comment, the fact that rabbinic tradition is 
unanimous (e.g., Genesis Rabbah 56. 10) in identifying Melchizedek’s Salem 
(Genesis 14. 18) as Jerusalem confirms Josephus. 

Gese (3172) contends that Josephus, who is usually cited as the chief 
witness for the view that Mount Sinai is located in the Sinai peninsula, is not 
clear on the point. He argues that Galatians 4. 25 indicates that Hagar, which is 
equated with Hegra, according to Jewish place-legends, is Mount Sinai in Arabia, 
east of the Gulf of Akaba. 

Rey-Coquais (3173) identifies the Valley of the Cilicians (Ant. 13. 395 — 
397) as the royal valley mentioned by Strabo (16. 2. 16), which is in the upper 
Jordan River near its source. 

Sundberg (3173a) notes that at Akbara (Acchabaron), which Josephus 
(War 2. 573) says he fortified, the Meiron Excavation Project found not a single 
potsherd or a single chip of hand-worked stone; hence he concludes that Jo¬ 
sephus’ fort seems to have been a product of his imagination. We may comment, 
however, that the expedition made an extremely cursory, unscientific, and far 
from complete survey. 

Amit (3173b), pp. 13—20, presents unannotated selections from Josephus 
concerning Alexandrion. 

Schmitt (3173c) identifies Amathous (War 1 . 86 and Ant. 13. 356) with 
Betharamata (War 2. 59 and Ant. 17. 277), which, he suggests, is Tell 'Ammata. 
He suggests that the area of Betharamatha and Abila belonged to the Synedrion 
of Jericho. 

Christie (3173d), pp. 59—64, has an essay on whether there were two 
Bethsaidas or only one. 

Mazar (Maisler) (3173e), pp. 3 — 4, notes that from Josephus (Life 115 — 
119) we learn that Besara (Beth She'arim) was a Jewish settlement, whereas 
nearby Gaba was a Gentile city. He conjectures that initially it was probably part 
of the extensive Hasmonean holdings, whereas later it fell into the hands of 
Herod. He is convinced, pp. 7—9, that Shekh Abreq (Sheikh Abreik) is the 
present site of Beth She'arim. From Josephus’ geographical description (Ant. 15. 
294), as confirmed by the Talmud, we can, moreover, pinpoint Gaba’s location. 
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Schwabe and Lifshitz (3 1 73f) present a description of the inscriptions 
found at Beth She'arim, together with the text, translation, commentary, and 
bibliography. 

Avigad (3173g) describes the menorah and other religious objects from the 
Roman period found at Beth She'arim. 

Kaplan (3173h) says the proof that Sheikk Abreik is Besara (Life 115 — 119) 
and Beth Shearim, a well-known burial place according to rabbinic sources, is 
the Greek epitaph commemorating Justus discovered in Catacomb 11. 

Bar-Adon (3173i) identifies Beth Yerah with Sinnabris (War 3. 447). 

I have not seen Hjerl-Hansen (3173j) on Emmaus. 

Bar-Kochva (3173k), through analysis of the topography, geography, and 
administrative information, supports the suggestion of Furrer (31731) identify¬ 
ing Gamla (Gamala in Josephus) with the spur of Tell ed Dra', twenty kilo¬ 
meters east of Lake Tiberias. He opposes the identification of Gamla with Hirbet 
es-Salam on the basis of Josephus’ description (War 4. 2 — 8). He says that Hirbet 
es-Salam was, however, certainly a Jewish fortress which participated in the war 
against the Romans. He identifies it with Kefar Solyme, mentioned by Josephus 
(Life 187) as one of the settlements which revolted against Agrippall. He asserts 
that the special features of the site may contribute to an understanding of the 
military manoeuvres and give a new dimension to Josephus’ narrative of the 
three attempts made by the Romans to occupy the city. He concludes that Jo¬ 
sephus is relatively accurate in describing the location of buildings; but his 
topographical descriptions, though precise, especially when it came to discussing 
sites that he had fortified, are unusually incomplete, and Josephus tends to ex¬ 
aggerate the measurements of height. 

Sundberg (3173a) remarks that a visit of the Meiron Excavation Project to 
Gamala (Gamla) closely confirms Josephus’ description, particularly on the basis 
of potsherds. 

Meyers, Strange, and Groh (3173m) report the discovery of pottery 
reflecting the occupation of Gamla in the late Hellenistic and early Roman 
periods, thus directly confirming Josephus’ account (War 4. 4 — 83). 

Shanks (3173n) reports on the excavations of Schmaryahu Guttman, 
who believes that he has found the place where the Romans breached the wall at 
Gamla. He notes that because Gamla was destroyed early in the war, none of 
the coins minted by the Jewish revolutionaries have been found there. 

Rainey (3173o), commenting on Antiquities 5. 87, 9. 217, and 9. 275, 
asserts that though the Biblical passage does not even mention Gath and prob¬ 
ably reflects a Judean expansion only in southern Philistia, Josephus took it to 
mean the conquest of Philistia from south to north. Josephus knew of a Gath 
only in northern Philistia. 

Miller (3 1 73p) identifies Geba (Gibeah, not to be confused with Gaba) 
with present-day Jeba. He says that the evidence of Josephus, which places 
Gibeah in the vicinity of Jerusalem, is based on inferences from Judges 19 — 21 
and is probably misleading. But even if correct, the narrative can still be best 
understood if we presuppose a single Benjaminite Geba (Gibeah) at present-day 
Jeba. 
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Amit (3173b), pp. 30—35, has unannotated selections from Josephus con¬ 
cerning Hyrcania. 

Sundberg (3173a) says that a superficial examination of Jotapata by the 
Meiron Excavations Project corroborates Josephus’ description of the hill, the 
cave, the defense wall, and the Roman ramp. 

Meyers, Strange, and Groh (3173m), commenting on Josephus’ state¬ 
ment that he built a wall around the city of Jotapata (War 3. 159), remark, in 
view of their preliminary archaeological survey, that it is possible that the wall 
did not actually encompass the city, since Josephus himself relates (War 3. 158) 
that the city is accessible from the north side alone. 

Meyers and Strange (3173q) conclude that Meiron is the Meroth or 
Ameroth of Josephus (War 2. 573, 3. 40; Ant. 5. 63; Life 188). The question, 
however, whether or not Josephus or anyone else fortified Meiron during the 
First Revolt cannot be answered on the basis of these soundings. 

Avi-Yonah (3173 r) suggests that Papyron is on the Jerusalem-Amman 
road near the Jordan and was so called from the fact that the papyrus plant grows 
here in abundance due to the marshy ground. Such a location in the plain south¬ 
east of Jericho accords well with Josephus (War 1. 130, Ant. 14. 33). 

Applebaum (3173s) notes that the excavations at Ptolemais-Akko (Ant. 13. 
324 ff.) have revealed something of the havoc wrought as a result of its capture 
by Cleopatra. He suggests that a special factor here may have been that the Jewish 
troops of Cleopatra, under the leadership of their Jewish commander-in-chief 
Ananias, may have been particularly destructive of the shrine of Zeus Soter. 

Applebaum, Dor, and Safrai (3173 1 ) report on the discovery of towers, 
which might well have originated as a Jewish defensive device before 145 B.C.E. 
In 129 Simon’s successor, John Hyrcanus, took the offensive (Ant. 13. 255—256, 
280) and laid siege to Samaria because its people had attacked the Marisenoi, 
who had settled there and had been Jewish allies. The most reasonable inter¬ 
pretation of Josephus (Ant. 13. 275) which is not in disagreement with the 
pottery found around the towers is that these settlers had been planted by the 
Hasmoneans to encircle Samaria some time before the last decade of the second 
century B.C.E. 

Boelter (3173u), while noting the scantiness of archaeological evidence, 
concludes that Sepphoris joined the Romans against Josephus in the Jewish War, 
but more likely because of the vulnerability of its water supply to siege tactics 
than because of any deep commitment to peace. 

Loffreda (3173v) reports on the discovery in 1978 of an artificial cave on 
Mount Tabor, the pottery of which indicates a date between the two Jewish 
wars (70—135); he adds that there may be some link between the tombs found 
there and the defeat of the defending garrison by Placidus (War 4. 54 — 61) 
through a ruse. 

Manns (3173w) co-ordinates Josephus with the Talmudic and pagan 
sources in discussing the history of Tarichaeae, which he identifies with Magdala. 
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25.24: Sites in Lebanon and in Syria 

(3174) Jean Lauffray: Forums et monuments de Beryte. In: Bulletin du Musee de Bey¬ 
routh 7, 1944-45, pp. 13-80. 

(3175) Edmond Frezouls: Recherches sur les theatres de l’orient syrien. In: Syria 36, 1959, 
pp. 202-227. 

(3176) Dominique Sourdel: Les cultes du Hauran a l’epoque romaine (Institut Frangais 
d’Archeologie de Beyrouth, Bibliotheque archeologique et historique, 53). Paris 1952. 
(3176a) Uriel Rappaport: Les Idumeens en Egypte. In: Revue de Philologie 43, 1969, pp. 
73-82. 

(3176b) C. F. Zucker: Doppelinschrift spatptolemaischer Zeit aus der Garnison von Hermo- 
polis Magan, In: Abh. Pr. Ak. Phil.-hist. 1937, no. 6. 

(3176c) S. Thomas Parker: The Decapolis Reviewed. In: Journal of Biblical Literature 94, 
1975, pp. 437-441. 

(3176d) Hans Bietenhard: Die syrische Dekapolis von Pompeius bis Traian. In: Wolfgang 
Haase and Hildegard Temporini, edd., Aufstieg und Niedergang der romischen 
Welt 2.8, 1977, pp. 220—261 (= revised and enlarged version of his: Die Dekapolis 
von Pompeius bis Trajan. In: Zeitschrift des deutschen Palastina-Vereins 79, 1963, 
pp. 24-58). 

(3 176e) Richard D. Sullivan: The Dynasty of Emesa. In: Wolfgang Haase and Hilde¬ 
gard Temporini, edd., Aufstieg und Niedergang der romischen Welt 2. 8, 1977, pp. 
198-219. 

(3176f) Shimon Dor: Inscriptions from the Period of the House of Herod — in Bashan, 
Trachon(itis), and Hauran (in Hebrew). In: Shimon Applebaum, ed., The Hermon 
and Its Foothills. Jerusalem 1978. Pp. 42—48 (reprinted from Teva' ve-’arez, 16, 1974, 
pp. 304-309). 

(3176g) Friedrich Gustav Lang: 'Uber Sidon mitten ins Gebiet der Dekapolis’. Geographic 
und Theologie in Markus 7, 13. In: Zeitschrift des deutschen Palastina-Vereins 94, 
1978, pp. 145-160. 

Lauffray (3174), pp. 35 — 57, in his full and careful report of Roman civic 
works excavated in Beirut, comments particularly on the remains of a large civic 
basilica which he thinks, from the fact of its proximity to a forum, was part of 
the forum dedicated by Agrippa I and Berenice. We may comment that if, indeed, 
it is a building erected by Agrippa I we should expect it to be one of the four 
types of buildings singled out by Josephus (Ant. 19. 335) as being particularly 
large and beautiful which Agrippa built there, namely a theatre, an amphi¬ 
theatre, baths, and porticoes. 

Frezouls (3175) gives an inventory of ancient theatres in Syria, including 
several mentioned by Josephus, and comments particularly on the most ancient 
theatre, namely Herod the Great’s. 

Sourdel (3176), pp. 4—8, 117—118, in his historical survey of Hauran in 
Syria, which is based largely on archaeological finds, cites Josephus uncritically. 

Rappaport (3176a), in a critique of Zucker (3176b), concludes, on the 
basis of Josephus (Ant. 13. 395), that Apollonia was a Phoenician city, like the 
other coastal cities, completely distinct from Idumaea. 

Parker (3176c), objecting to the view that the Decapolis was a league, asserts 
that it is merely a geographical term. We may, however, ask why, if merely 
geographical, the list varies, as Pliny (Nat. Hist. 5. 74) admits. There is no hint 
that in 66—70 the Decapolis united against their common enemy, the Jews. We 
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may conclude that because the cities were very widely spread out they must 
have constituted a political league rather than a geographical entity. 

Bietenhard (3176d) surveys the cities of the Decapolis, their location and 
area, and their history in connection with Pompey and the Herodians and the 
Jewish War of 66—70. 

Sullivan (3176e) constantly co-ordinates Josephus with inscriptions and 
coins in presenting the history of the city of Emesa in Syria. He notes that the 
dynasts in the first century, who married into the family of Herod, assumed a 
relatively large burden in international maneuvering between Rome and Parthia, 
hence its importance to Josephus. 

On the basis of Josephus especially, Dor (31 76f) briefly traces the history 
of the region of Bashon, Trachon(itis), and Hauran, noting, in particular, the 
numerous settlements established by Herod. He concludes that Josephus’ 
account is corroborated by archaeological remains, especially inscriptions of 
Agrippal and II, and particularly as to the boundaries of Jewish rule. 

Lang (3176g) comments on the boundaries, historically considered, of 
Tyre (Ant. 8. 153ff.) and of the Decapolis (War 3. 446), and, in particular, 
discusses whether the latter included Damascus. 


25.25: Josephus and Numismatic Evidence (see also 16.2 and 16.3) 

(3177) Leo A. Mayer: A Bibliography of Jewish Numismatics, ed. by Michael Avi- 
Yonah. Jerusalem 1966. 

(3178) Baruch Kanael: Literaturiiberblicke der griechischen Numismatik — Altjiidische 
Miinzen. In: Jahrbuch fur Numismatik und Geldgeschichte 17, 1967, pp. 159—298. 

(3179) Frederic W. Madden: History of Jewish Coinage and of Money in the Old and New 
Testament. London 1864; rpt. New York 1967. 

(3180) Adolf Reifenberg: Ancient Jewish Coins. Jerusalem 1940, 1947, 1965. 

(3181) Henry St. J. Hart: Judaea and Rome: the Official Commentary. In: Journal of 
Theological Studies 3, 1952, pp. 172 — 198. 

(3182) Josef Meyshan: Jewish Coins in Ancient Historiography. The Importance of Nu¬ 
mismatics for the History of Israel. In: Palestine Exploration Quarterly 96, 1964, pp. 
46-52. 

(3183) Ya'akov Meshorer: Jewish Coins of the Second Temple Period (in Hebrew). Tel- 
Aviv 1966. Trans, into English by I. H. Levine: Tel-Aviv 1967. 

(3184) Josef Meyshan: Essays in Jewish Numismatics. Jerusalem 1968. 

(3185) Wolf Wirgin and Siegfried Mandel: The History of Coins and Symbols in 
Ancient Israel. New York 1958. 

(3186) Arye Ben-David: Jerusalem und Tyros. Ein Beitrag zur palastinensischen Miinz- und 
Wirtschaftsgeschichte (126 a. C. —57 p. C.) (Kleine Schriften zur Wirtschaftsgeschichte, 
1). Basel 1969. 

(3187) Joseph Naveh: Dated Coins of Alexander Jannaeus. In: Israel Exploration Journal 
18, 1968, pp. 20-26. 

(3188) Ethelbert Stauffer: Zur Munzpragung und Judenpolitik des Pontius Pilatus. In: La 
Nouvelle Clio 1—2, 1949—50, pp. 495—514. 

(3189) Adolf Reifenberg: A Memorial Coin of Herod Agrippal (in Hebrew). In: Yedi'ot 
Ha-hevrah ha-'ivrit le-hakirat Erez-Yisrael ve-atikoteha 5, 1937—38, pp. 117—118. 
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(3190) Sheldon A. Nodelman: A Preliminary History of Characene. In: Berytus 13, 
1959-60, pp. 83-121. 

(3191) B. Simonetta: Note di numismatica partica. Vonone II, Vologese I e Vardane II. 

In: Rivista Italiana di Numismatica 60, 1958, pp. 3 — 10. 

(3192) Henri Seyrig: Sur quelques eres syriennes. In: Revue numismatique 6. Ser., vol 6, 
1964, pp. 51-67. 

(3192a) Ramon Sugranyes de Franch: Etudes sur le droit palestinien a l’epoque evangelique. 
La contrainte par corps. Fribourg 1946. 

(3192b) Arye Ben-David: The Standard of the Sheqel. In: Palestine Exploration Quarterly 98, 
1966, pp. 168-169. 

(3192c) Uriel Rappaport: The Emergence of Hasmonean Coinage. In: Association for 
Jewish Studies Review 1, 1976, pp. 171 — 186. 

(3192d) A(lbert) A. Bell: The Coins of the Procurators. In: Judaica Post 5, 1977, pp. 
450-452, 

(3192e) Baruch Kanael: Ancient Jewish Coins and Their Historical Importance. In: Biblical 
Archaeologist 26, 1963, pp. 38 — 62. 

(3192f) David Hendin: Guide to Ancient Jewish Coins. With Values by Herbert 
Kreindler. New York 1976. 

Mayer (3177) presents an unannotated bibliography of 822 items, many of 
them, to judge from the index, dealing with the Maccabean and Herodian 
periods. 

Kanael (3178) presents a very thorough, helpful, annotated, systematic, 
and analytical bibliography. There are two preliminary chapters containing a 
short survey of the history of research in Jewish numismatics followed by a 
longer discussion of the present status of the major problems in this field. The 
main part of the article consists of a summary of 381 articles and books so far as 
they pertain to coins, with occasional critical remarks and with a number of 
cross-references to Josephus. 

Madden (3179), a landmark in the field, has been reprinted with a pro¬ 
legomenon by Avi-Yonah discussing Madden’s contribution to the study and 
the enduring significance of this volume, but also noting Madden’s errors. In 
particular, Avi-Yonah carps at Madden for his generally uncritical acceptance 
of the authority of Josephus, for example with regard to the story of Alex¬ 
ander’s visit to Jerusalem (p. 22), and for misinterpreting the name of Eleazar on 
coins (p. 161). 

Reifenberg (3180), in a deservedly well-known work, notes that although 
Josephus nowhere comments on coins as such, he is a most important source 
for the identification and chronological arrangement of coins. The coins, in 
truth, support Josephus’ version of the life of Agrippal. 

Hart (3181), who advocates the use of coins as vehicles of official com¬ 
mentary (with, we may remark, the limitations of such) for the history of Judaea 
from the first century B.C.E. until after the Bar Kochba rebellion, presents a 
survey of the coins, noting their importance as a warning not to revolt against 
Rome. He compares Josephus’ account of the triumphal procession of Vespasian 
and Titus in 71 (War 7. 148 — 150) with the numismatic evidence. 

Meyshan (3182), describing coins struck from the period of the Has- 
moneans to the revolt of Bar Kochba, notes that they confirm Josephus’ reports 
about Herod and his sons, particularly in indicating that he began to reign in the 
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third year after the Roman Senate had bestowed upon him the title of king in 
40 B.C.E. In other places the coins correct and expand his account, especially in 
chronology. He notes the importance of the fact that the Jewish coins which 
were struck during the great revolt of 66 — 74 provide contemporary representa¬ 
tions of the chief vessels used in the Temple ritual. 

Meshorer (3183), in a general work marked by independent judgment 
which does not pretend to be a complete corpus, covers the coins from the Persian 
period through Bar Kochba. 

In his collected essays Meyshan (3184) deals, in particular (pp.55—134), 
with the Herodian dynasty and (pp. 135—150) with the first and second revolts 
against Rome, refuting Wirgin and Mandel (3185), largely on the basis of Jo¬ 
sephus. 

Ben-David (3186) discusses Josephus’ evidence, without commenting on 
his reliability, for the influx of Tyrian shekels to Palestine, and compares his 
account with information derived from the Bible, the Talmud, and archaeology. 

Naveh (3187), commenting on coins struck by Alexander Jannaeus in 83 
and 78 B.C.E. in Aramaic, suggests that this is an attempt by Jannaeus to speak 
to the people in their own language and thus to appease them toward the end of 
his reign. Josephus (War 1. 105—106, Ant. 13. 393—404) says that the Jews 
welcomed Jannaeus eagerly after his successful three-year campaign in Trans¬ 
jordan. But these coins show that he had earlier attempted to appease them; 
and it is unlikely that the people would have welcomed him, in view of their 
oppression at his hands, merely because of his successes on the battlefield. 

Stauffer (3188) notes that the coins confirm the statements in Philo and 
Josephus that Pilate was strongly anti-Jewish. In particular, he says, the lituus, 
the curved trumpet, on his coins is a symbol of the Roman ruler mentality, a 
distinct provocation to the Jews coinciding with Sejanus’ plan for a 'final solu¬ 
tion’ to the Jewish problem; but we may comment that the masses of the Jews, 
who are commanded to pray for the welfare of the government, hardly objected 
to a symbol of authority; and the fact that the lituus did not contain an image of 
the emperor would find favor in their eyes. 

Reifenberg (3189) discusses a coin depicting Agrippal naked, as was 
customary with prisoners, being crowned in the presence of the Emperor. It is 
not unlikely that the object hanging down from the pediment is the golden chain 
presented to the king according to Josephus (Ant. 19. 294). 

Nodelman (3190), pp. 97—100, comments on King Abennerigus (Ant. 20. 
22), to whom Izates was entrusted for his safety by Monobazus king of Adiabene. 
He prefers Josephus’ spelling, Abennerigus, to that presented on a coin, 
Abinerglos, which has other obvious errors, but concludes that his name was 
probably Abinergaos. He then reconstructs the historical circumstances of his 
reign, which he dates, partly on the basis of numismatic evidence, from 30 to 
36 C.E. 

Simonetta (3191) uses numismatic evidence in dating the reigns of the 
Parthian kings Von ones II (December 51; cf. Tacitus, Annals 12. 14, omitted by 
Josephus) and Vologeses (51 — 80, Ant. 20. 74) and in determining the blood 
relationships among them. 
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Seyrig (3192), pp. 55—56, co-ordinates the evidence of Josephus and of the 
coins with regard to the successors of Agrippall. He asks how Josephus, whose 
'Antiquities’ is dated in 94, could have referred to the mistreatment of the Jews 
by the Romans, who succeeded to the authority of Agrippa II, if the province 
was not annexed until 93 at the earliest, as an inscription shows; and he answers 
that perhaps there was only a partial annexation, or that the passage in Josephus 
belongs to a second edition. 

Sugranyes de Franch (3192a), p. 139, comments on the Hasmonean and 
Herodian coinage (War 1.451, 458; Ant. 15.294, 17.23), which was intended 
to give a Greek facade to their reigns. 

Ben-David (3192b) comments that Josephus’ statement (Ant. 3. 194) that 
the shekel was equivalent to four Attic drachmas is incorrect, since the Mish- 
nah’s statement (Berakhoth 8. 7) that a sela is equal to a Tyrian shekel is con¬ 
firmed by archaeological excavations and since the shekel is equal to six Tyrian 
drachmas of a Phoenician standard. 

Rappaport (3192c) contends that the Hasmonean coinage did not form a 
step in the march of Judea towards sovereignty, since if the coinage had had 
such a purpose we should expect it to be of silver. In addition, the coins do not 
bear any portraits of the rulers so common on other contemporary coins; but, 
we may remark, this may be because of the rulers’ sensitivity to the Jewish law 
prohibiting such likenesses in three dimensions. 

I have not seen Bell (3192d). [See infra, p. 967.] 

Kanael (3192e) presents a brief survey of the coins from the Biblical 
period through Bar Kochba, and is especially interested in Herod’s attempt to 
join heathen and Jewish themes in them. 

Hendin (3192f) constantly cites Josephus in his popular introduction to 
the subject. 



26: Vocabulary and Style 


26.0: Dictionaries and Concordances to Josephus 

(3193) Karl H. Rengstorf, ed.: A Complete Concordance to Flavius Josephus. Vol. 1: 

A —A. Leiden 1973. Vol. 2: E —K. Leiden 1975. Vol. 3: A — LI. Leiden 1979. 

(3194) Johann B. Ott: Thesaurus Flavianus. 7 vols. Unpublished. In: Zentralbibliothek, 
Zurich (Ms C 233 — 239). 

(3195) Gerhard Delling and Nikolaus Walter: Zur Josephus-Forschung urn 1700 
(John. Bapt. Otts Thesaurus Flavianus). In: Klio 38, 1960, pp. 233—266. 

(3196) Henry St. John Thackeray and Ralph Marcus: A Lexicon to Josephus. 4 fascicles 
(through EptptXoxtOQElv). Paris 1930—1955. 

(3197) Benedictus Niese, ed. Flavii Josephi Opera. Vol. 7: Index. Berlin 1895. 

(3198) Lou'S H. Feldman, ed. and trans.: Josephus, vol. 9, Jewish Antiquities, Books 
XVIII—XX (Loeb Classical Library). London and Cambridge, Mass. 1965. 

(3199) Abraham Schalit: Namenworterbuch zu Flavius Josephus. In: Karl H. Rengs¬ 
torf, ed., A Complete Concordance to Flavius Josephus, Supplement 1. Leiden 
1968. 

(3200) Gunther Zuntz, rev.: Henry St.J. Thackeray and Ralph Marcus, A Lexicon to 
Josephus. In: Journal of Semitic Studies 2, 1957, pp. 380—387. [See infra, p. 967.] 

Compared to the world of scholarship, with its chaotic, disorganized 
premium on individual initiative, the world of business in a system of free enter¬ 
prise is almost rigidly totalitarian. A good — and very sad — example is the 
making of concordances. Rengstorf’s (3193) is the fourth concordance or 
dictionary devoted to Josephus. In the eighteenth century Ott (3194) compiled 
a very incomplete and selective 'Thesaurus Flavianus’ in seven handwritten 
volumes, still in manuscript, described by Delling and Walter (3195). It is 
concerned primarily with explaining the New Testament through linguistic 
parallels from Josephus and with noting characteristically Josephan vocabulary 
rather than with being exhaustive. It is of some value for the part of the alphabet 
not yet reached by Thackeray and Marcus (3196) and Rengstorf but of 
limited worth, as seen from the fact that for the letters covered by Thackeray — 
Marcus it has less than half as many words listed, and that for the proper names in¬ 
cluded in Niese’s (3197) index and in my (3198) Loeb volume, as well as in 
Schalit’s (3199) index, it has approximately one third as many entries. 

Adolf Schlatter, who died in 1938, compiled for his personal use, per¬ 
haps with the aid of Ott, but did not publish, a practically complete dictionary 
to Josephus directed toward understanding the vocabulary of Josephus the 
historian and toward seeing parallels in the Gospels. He ultimately incorporated 
much of this material into his commentaries on the Gospels. The manuscript is 
now in the hands of Rengstorf. 
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Thackeray and Marcus (3196) published four fascicles of their dictionary, 
originally compiled by Thackeray for his private use, reaching as far as Ipcpi- 
ko^toQEiv. Zuntz (3200) has an important review and appreciation. Since 
Marcus’ death in 1956 it has been in the hands of Horst R. Moehring at 
Brown University, Providence, Rhode Island, where apparently nothing will be 
done with it. 

In the meantime, a fifth concordance has been announced, to be published 
by Biblical Research Associates at the College of Wooster, Ohio. Unlike all 
previous concordances, including Rengstorf, which has been done by hand, 
the Wooster project is to be a computer-generated key-word-in-context con¬ 
cordance, with each word arranged in context directly above every other use of 
that word so that contextual patterns tend to stand out, thus making it more 
useful for various kinds of syntactical and morphological research. The goal of 
the Wooster project is to produce various types of analytical concordances: 
according to content, morphology, syntax, style, language and semantics. 

Rengstorf’s (3193) concordance had been in the making for more than 
two decades. It is intended to prepare the way for dictionaries of Hellenistic 
Greek and of Judaic Greek. Others may discuss the almost moral question 
whether any work intended as to tool for scholars should have a price tag which 
virtually puts it out of reach of all but a handful, unless they be fortunate 
enough to be reviewers. That we are truly grateful for such a work is axiomatic, 
for it has numerous virtues. It lists occurrences in the order in which Josephus 
composed his works; Thackeray —Marcus unfortunately lists the 'Antiquities’ 
before the 'War’, which was written almost two decades earlier. Its level of 
accuracy, except in the English introduction, where there are seven misprints in 
eight pages, is high. It lists noteworthy variant readings found in the four major 
modern editions of Josephus, the editio maior and editio minor of Niese, 
Naber, and Thackeray - Marcus - Wikgren - Feldman’s Loeb edition, but 
it unfortunately omits the meanings of words which are alternative readings or 
which are emendations that have not been accepted by most editors. Whereas 
Thackeray — Marcus is exhaustive in most cases but is content to list merely 
a selection of occurrences for certain words (sometimes, strangely, Thackeray — 
Marcus, for example, s.v. at^, will not be exhaustive when the total number 
of occurrences is only two more than are cited), the Rengstorf concordance lists 
every occurrence of every word with the exception of a very few common words 
such as ye and be, which have no characteristic value, though it is precisely such 
little words that are important for stylistic studies and questions of authorship, 
since they are, so to speak, the fingerprints of the author. A generous con¬ 
text, usually longer than that in Thackeray — Marcus and precisely as it 
occurs in the text (Thackeray—Marcus sometimes inverts the order or 
does not quote the precise form found in the text and does not usually 
indicate that it has omitted words in its citations), is given for every occurrence 
of every word with the exception of prepositions (the fact that this extends to 
less common prepositions, such as dvxtKQi), which is really an adverb and 
therefore should have citations and meanings listed, is regrettable), conjunc¬ 
tions, pronouns, numbers, and particles. Whereas Thackeray —Marcus 
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seldom uses the Latin translation of Josephus to arrive at the meaning of a given 
word, Rengstorf does so more often. Finally Rengstorf has introductions in 
both English and German and gives the meanings of words in both languages. 

The strengths and weaknesses of Rengstorf may best be seen by 
comparing it with Thackeray —Marcus. In his introduction Rengstorf says 
that it is particularly regrettable that Thackeray — Marcus used their lexicon to 
support Thackeray’s theory that Josephus had assistants for various parts of his 
work by employing certain notations. In recent years most scholars, as noted 
below, have looked askance at the theory; but in all fairness to Thackeray — 
Marcus this hardly impairs the usefulness of the lexicon; we need simply ignore 
the symbols. Thackeray — Marcus did not introduce, delete, or slant entries in 
order to prove this theory. [See infra, p. 967.] 

Rengstorf’s concordance reinforces one’s regret that Thackeray — Mar¬ 
cus remains incomplete. It is generally much easier to use the latter than the 
former. Whereas the latter will give the meaning of a word for every particular 
occurrence, Rengstorf is content to list all the meanings at the beginning of an 
article and generally leaves it to the reader to decide which meaning is best in 
any given context. Admittedly this has the advantage of keeping open various 
meanings for any given occurrence, but it will frustrate the average reader’s 
desire to find the meaning in a particular context. Moreover, Thackeray — 
Marcus is an analytical dictionary: for example, it states the cases with which 
Josephus contrues verbs and prepositions. It organizes entries, as in any dic¬ 
tionary, by the constructions. In Rengstorf the reader must deduce this kind 
of information for himself in the case of verbs; with prepositions Rengstorf 
gives us no help whatsoever, contenting himself with a mere listing of occur¬ 
rences without giving any contexts. Similarly, under aWo 5 Rengstorf simply 
lists all the occurrences without giving the contexts; Thackeray — Marcus very 
usefully gives the various meanings and cites characteristically Josephan phrases, 
the most important being the phrase ev dkkotg, whereby Josephus often refers 
to other works or passages of his own or of other historians. Some of Thacke¬ 
ray—Marcus’ most useful entries are precisely for such a word as av, djto, or 
6e, where Rengstorf’s entry simply reads passim. Moreover, Thackeray — 
Marcus gives us unusual usages: for example, he notes the use of 6e in the 
apodosis after a genitive absolute, and as the third, fourth, or fifth word in its 
clause. Or again Thackeray — Marcus will indicate when there is a variety in 
the various grammatical forms, the aorist of dyapoa for example. Similarly they 
will give cross-references to similar words; e.g., under ayyog they refer to 
dyyeiov, whereas Rengstorf has no such references. For certain words, e.g. 
dyEvrjg, “ignoble”, Thackeray—Marcus wisely separates the entries referring 
to persons from those referring to things; Rengstorf has them all undistin¬ 
guished in the order in which they appear in Josephus. Thackeray — Marcus 
will helpfully note that dyEwrjg, “base”, is often used by Josephus with the 
negative; Rengstorf leaves this to be inferred by the reader. Thackeray — 
Marcus will tell us that aytog has three terminations in War 5. 384 and two in 
Antiquities 12. 320; they tell us that dyvEta has a different meaning in the 
singular and in the plural; they very often note obviously parallel passages where 
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synonyms are used (e.g. apcpf in War 5. 12 is parallel to jteql in War 5. 11); 
there is no such information in Rengstorf. In other words, Thackeray — 
Marcus is a grammar as well as a dictionary; Rengstorf is a concordance and 
only incidentally a dictionary. 

Furthermore, Thackeray—Marcus often notes parallels with the 
Septuagint, as well as with various Greek authors (not merely Sophocles and 
Thucydides, the authors who supposedly inspired Josephus’ assistants in Antiq¬ 
uities 15—16 and 17—19 respectively). They also tell us that dkkoqptovia (Ant. 
1. 118), for example, is not attested elsewhere in Greek literature, and that &k 
(A gainst Apion 1. 83) is an alleged Egyptian word. 

Though Rengstorf gives an extensive quotation of the context, he does 
not tell us the broader context. Thus — an important omission — he does not 
tell us when Josephus is quoting another author (Thackeray — Marcus notes 
such quotations with a special symbol) and when he is quoting a document or 
decree. Thackeray — Marcus will tell us when a word is used in a speech rather 
than in ordinary narrative. Rengstorf does not tell us — what will save the 
scholar time — that ayakpot in Antiquities 19. 11 refers to the statue of Jupiter 
Capitolinus, and that in War 7. 136 and 151 the statue was carried in a triumphal 
procession, that the ayyapoi in Antiquities 11. 203 refer to the couriers sent by 
Artaxerxes. Thackeray —Marcus, but not Rengstorf, will tell us when 
dyvEta, “purity”, applies to Essenes, to John the Baptist, Jerusalem, etc. 
Thackeray — Marcus will tell us that dyEkr] is used in the singular in a simile in 
War 4. 170; Rengstorf is silent about such matters as Josephus’ use of figures 
of speech. Though generally Rengstorf quotes the context more fully, oc¬ 
casionally Thackeray — Marcus, as under dyEVEtog (Against Apion 2. 242), will 
quote more liberally to enable the reader to appreciate Josephus’ usage. 

In his introduction Rengstorf indicates that he intends this as a prepar¬ 
atory work for a special Josephus dictionary. It is regrettable that he was not 
able somehow to join with Moehring in combining the virtues of his con¬ 
cordance with those of Thackeray —Marcus’ Lexicon. 


26.1: Josephus’ Vocabulary: Individual Words 

(3201) Gerhard Kittel and Gerhard Friedrich, edd.: Theologisches Worterbuch zum 
Neuen Testament. 9 vols. Stuttgart 1933 — 73. Trans, into English by Geoffrey W. 
Bromiley: Theological Dictionary of the New Testament. 9 vols. Grand Rapids 
1964-74. 

(3202) James Barr: The Semantics of Biblical Language. Oxford 1961. 

(3203) Ceslaus Spicq: Agape: Prolegomenes a une Etude de Theologie neo-testamentaire 
(Studia Hellenistica, 10). Louvain 1955. 

(3203a) Oda Wischmeyer: Vorkommen und Bedeutung von Agape in der auderchristlichen 
Antike. In: Zeitschrift fur die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft 69, 1978, pp. 212—238. 

(3203b) Robert A. Kraft: Towards a Lexicon of Jewish Translation Greek. In his: Septua- 
gintal Lexicography (Septuagintal and Cognate Studies, 1). Missoula, Montana 1972. 

(3203c) See the Addenda, p. 967. 

(3203d) Ceslaus Spicq: Le vocabulaire de l’esclavage dans le Nouveau Testament. In: Revue 
Biblique 85, 1978, pp. 201—226. 
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(3204) Haiim B. Rosen: Asses’ Bones (in Hebrew). In: Leshonenu 17, 1950 — 51, pp. 174 — 
176. 

(3205) Samuel Krauss: Griechische und Lateinische Lehnworter im Talmud, Midrasch und 
Targum. Vol. 1. Berlin 1898. 

(3206) Joseph Amstutz: 'AnLoxrig: Eine begriffsgeschichtliche Studie zum jiidisch-christ- 
lichen Griechisch (Theophaneia, 19). Bonn 1968. 

(3207) Giovanni Rinaldi: ffouXeuTrig. In: Bibbia e Oriente 8, 1966, pp. 29-30. 

(3207a) Michael J. Cook: Mark’s Treatment of the Jewish Leaders (Supplements to Novum 
Testamentum, 51). Leiden 1978. 

(3207b) Pieter J. Sijpesteijn: Flavius Josephus and the Praefect of Egypt in 73 A.D. In: 
Historia 28, 1979, pp. 117—125. 

(3208) Martin J. Fiedler: AiKatoaiJvri in der diaspora-jiidischen und intertestamentari- 
schen Literatur. In: Journal for the Study of Judaism 1, 1970, pp. 120—143. 

(3209) Demetrius J. Georgacas: A Contribution to Greek Word History, Derivation, and 
Etymology. In: Glotta 36, 1957, pp. 100—122. 

(3210) Christine Mohrmann: Etudes sur le latin des chretiens. Vol. 1. Rome 1961. 

(3210a) Klaus Berger: Volksversammlung und Gemeinde G-ttes. Zu den Anfangen der 
christlichen Verwendung von 'ekklesia’. In Zeitschrift fur Theologie und Kirche 73, 
1976, pp. 167-207. 

(3210b) Marcello Buscemi: ’E^atpeopat, Verbo di liberazione. In: Studii Biblici Francis- 
cani Liber Annuus 29, 1979, pp. 293 — 314. 

(3211) Walter Gutbrod: ’IouSatoc;, ’IoQafjX, 'EPpalog in der griechisch-hellenistischen 
Literatur. In: Gerhard Kittel, Theologisches Worterbuch zum Neuen Testament. 
Vol. 3. Stuttgart 1938. Pp. 370 — 376. Trans, into English by Geoffrey W. Bromi- 
ley: Theological Dictionary of the New Testament. Vol. 3. Grand Rapids 1965. 
Pp. 369-375. 

(3212) Solomon Zeitlin: Korban. In: Jewish Quarterly Review 53, 1962—63, pp. 
160-163. 

(3212a) Solomon Zeitlin: Korban: A Gift. In: Jewish Quarterly Review 59, 1968—69, 
pp. 133-135. 

(3212b) John Duncan M. Derrett: KOPBAN, O E2TIN AQPON. In: New Testament 
Studies 16, 1969-70, pp. 364-368. 

(3212c) Hildebrecht Hommel: Das Wort Karban und seine Verwandten. In: Philologus 98, 
1954, pp. 132—149. Reprinted in: Hildebrecht Hommel, ed., Wege zu Aischylos I. 
Darmstadt 1974. Pp. 368-389. 

(3212d) Chaim Rabin: The Translation Process and the Character of the Septuagint. In 
Textus 6, 1968, pp. 1—26. 

(3212e) Gohei Hata: The Jewish War of Josephus: A Semantic and Historiographic Study. 
Diss., Dropsie University, Philadelphia 1975. 

(3213) Walter Gutbrod: vopog, C 2: Das Gesetz im Judentum. In: Gerhard Kittel, 
Theologisches Worterbuch zum Neuen Testament. Vol. 4. Stuttgart 1942. Pp. 1043 — 
1044. Trans, into English by Geoffrey W. Bromiley: Theological Dictionary of the 
New Testament. Vol. 4. Grand Rapids 1967. Pp. 1050 — 1052. 

(3214) Sverre Aalen: A Rabbinic Formula in I Cor. 14, 34. In: Studia Evangelica 2. 1, Ber¬ 
lin 1964, pp. 513—525. 

(3215) Carl J. Bjerkelund: PARAKALO. Form, Funktion und Sinn der parakalo-Satze in 
den paulinischen Briefen (Bibliotheca Theologica Norvegica, 1). Oslo 1967. 

(3216) Moshe Schwabe: Josephus and a Phrase in a Letter of a Hellenistic King (in He¬ 
brew). In: Tarbiz 17, 1945 — 46, p. 197. 

(3217) Charles Bradford Welles: Royal Correspondence in the Hellenistic Period. New 
Haven 1934. 

(3218) Dieter Luhrmann: Pistis im Judentum. In: Zeitschrift fur die neutestamentliche 
Wissenschaft 64, 1973, pp. 19—38. 
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(3218a) Shmuel Safrai: The Synagogue and Its Worship. In: Michael Avi-Yonah and Zvi 
Baras, edd., Society and Religion in the Second Temple Period (The World History 
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gelique. La contrainte par corps. Fribourg 1946. 

(3219f) Herbert G. Marsh: The Origin and Significance of the New Testament Baptism. 
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(3219g) Ernest Moore: BIAZQ, APLIAZQ and Cognates in Josephus. In: New Testament 
Studies 21, 1975, pp. 519 — 543. 

(3219h) W. H. Mare: The Greek Altar in the New Testament and Inter-Testamental Periods. 
In: Grace Journal 10, 1969, pp. 26—35. 

(3219i) Theophil Middendorp: Die Stellung Jesu ben Siras zwischen Judentum und Helle- 
nismus. Leiden 1973. 

(3219j) J.A.Ziesler: The Meaning of Righteousness in Paul. A Linguistic and Theological 
Enquiry. Cambridge 1972. 

(3219k) Gerhard Dautzenberg: Zum religionsgeschichtlichen Hintergrund der SidKQioig 
itveupaxuiv (1 Kor 12, 10). In Biblische Zeitschrift 15, 1971, pp. 93 — 104. 

(32191) A. C. Thiselton: The 'Interpretation of Tongues’: A New Suggestion in the Light of 
Greek Usage in Philo and Josephus. In: Journal of Theological Studies 30, 1979, 
pp. 15—36. 

(3219m) Peter Stuhlmacher: Das paulinische Evangelium. I. Vorgeschichte. (Forschungen 
zur Religion und Literatur des Alten und Neuen Testaments. Der ganzen Reihe, Heft 
95; N.F. Heft 77; Habilitationsschrift, Tiibingen). Gottingen 1968. 

(3219n) Paul Lamarche: 'Commencement de l’evangile de Jesus, Christ, Fils de Dieu’ (Me 
1, 1). In: Nouvelle Revue Theologique 92, 1970, pp. 1024—1036. 

(3219o) Harry E. Faber van der Meulen: Das Salomo-Bild im hellenistisch-jiidischen 
Schrifttum. Diss., Kampen 1978. 

(3219p) Klaus Berger: Die Gesetzesauslegung Jesu in der synoptischen Tradition und ihr 
Hintergrund im Alten Testament und im Spatjudentum. Diss., Miinchen 1966. 

(3219q) Abraham Arazy: The Appellations of the Jews (Ioudaios, Hebraios, Israel) in the 
Literature from Alexander to Justinian. Diss., New York University, New York 
1977. 

(3219r) David Daube: Three Legal Notes on Josephus after His Surrender. In: Law Quarter¬ 
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(3219s) Wilfried Paschen: Rein und unrein. Untersuchung zur biblischen Wortgeschichte. 
Miinchen 1970. 

(3219t) Klaus Haacker: Erwagungen zu Me IV 11. In: Novum Testamentum 14, 1972, 
pp. 219-225. 

(3219u) Ethelbert Stauffer: Eine Bemerkung zum griechischen Danieltext. In: Ernst Bam- 
mel, Charles K. Barrett, and William D. Davies, edd., Donum Gentilicium: 
New Testament Studies in Honour of David Daube. Oxford 1978. Pp. 27—39. 

(3219v) J. Reumann: Heilsgeschichte in Luke: Some Remarks on Its Background and Com- 
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parison with Paul. In: Studia Evangelica 4. 1 (ed. F. L. Cross). Berlin 1968. Pp. 86— 
115. 

(321'9w) Wiard Popkes: Christus traditus. Eine Untersuchung zum Begriff der Dahingabe im 
Neuen Testament. Diss., Zurich 1965. Publ. (Abhandlungen zur Theologie des Alten 
und Neuen Testaments, Bd. 49): Zurich—Stuttgart 1967. 

(3219x) A. M. Javierre: El tema literario de la sucesion en el judaismo y cristianismo primi¬ 
tive. Prolegomenos para el estudio de la sucesion apostolica. Zurich 1963. 

(3219y) Marie E. Isaacs: The Concept of Spirit. A Study of Pneuma in Hellenistic Judaism 
and Its Bearing on the New Testament. (Heythrop Monographs, 1; diss., Oxford). 
London 1976. 

(3219z) Ernest Best: The Use and Non-Use of Pneuma by Josephus. In: Novum Testa- 
mentum 3, 1959, pp. 218—225. 

(3219za) Karl H. Rengstorf: Die Re-Investitur des Verlorenen Sohnes in der Gleichnis- 
erzahlung Jesu Luk 15, 11—32. Koln and Opladen 1967. 

(3219zb) Otfried Hofius: Das 'erste’ und das 'zweite’ Zelt. Ein Beitrag zur Auslegung von 
Hbr. 9, 1 — 10. In: Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft 61, 1970, pp. 
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(3219zc) Erich Dinkler: Jesu Wort zum Kreuztragen. In: Walther Eltester, ed., Neu¬ 
testamentliche Studien fiir Rudolf Bultmann. Berlin 1954. Pp. 110—129. 

(3219zd) Georg Bertram: 'Hochmut’ und verwandte Begriffe im griechischen und hebrai- 
schen Alten Testament. In: Die Welt des Orients 3, 1964—66, pp. 32 — 43. 

(3219ze) Gerhard Delling: Zum steigernden Gebrauch von Komposita mit imeg bei Paulus. 
In: Novum Testamentum 11, 1969, pp. 127—153. 


Kittel’s (3201) exhaustive dictionary of theological terms in the New 
Testament has full discussions of the usage of these words in the Septuagint, 
Philo, and Josephus. Some of the contributors, however, as Barr (3202) has 
remarked, have failed to realize that the distinctive theological meaning belongs 
to the word-combination treated in context rather than to the individual word. 

Spicq (3203), pp. 184—191, has an exhaustive discussion of the meaning 
and usage of dyajtdco in Josephus which is of particular value because the word 
occurs in the 'Testimonium Flavianum’ (Ant. 18. 64). He notes that the funda¬ 
mental meaning is that of a solid attachment and pleasure, that Josephus uses 
dyajrdco predominantly in a profane context, and that it is remarkable that Jo¬ 
sephus never uses the noun dydjtT]. 

Wischmeyer (3203a), p. 235, notes that Josephus frequently uses dyaitav 
with all its classical, Biblical, and rabbinic nuances, but that he does not use 
dydjTTi or dyamjaig. 

Kraft (3203b), p. 163, notes that Josephus (War 6. 306, 309) consistently 
uses cdal rather than some other interjection more common in the Septuagint, 
such as oikxl, in recording exclamations of grief. We may comment that inas¬ 
much as the word cdal occurs in only a single portion of Josephus this may 
merely indicate that he found it in his source for that passage. 

Spicq (3203d) correlates Josephus with Philo and the New Testament with 
regard to the words for slavery. He notes, in particular, that dvdQajTodiapog 
(“slavery”) is associated with devastation and ruin (Ant. 2. 248, 20. 123). 

Rosen (3204) notes that in the Mishnah (Yadaim 4. 6) Homer’s works are 
compared by implication to the bones of a dead ass ('azemoth hamor). Prompted 
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by Against Apion 1. 12, which speaks of Homer’s songs (dopaxtov), Rosen 
cleverly suggests that we have in the Mishnah a play on words; but we may 
remark that a or at is never transliterated in the Talmudic corpus by the Hebrew 
letter 'ayin, as Krauss (3205), p. 21, has noted. 

Amstutz (3206), pp. 42 — 47, comments particularly on the juxtaposition of 
cutkoxqg and [iEYakoTjJUxCa in Antiquities 7. 332 and concludes that the former 
stresses the spontaneity of the gift. 

Rinaldi (3207) notes that Josephus does not use (3oukfj as a technical term 
and that he lacks precision in his use of it. Despite Rinaldi, however, the term 
(3oukfj in the sense of senate and PoukEuxrig in the sense of senator are found in 
the 'Antiquities’. 

Cook (3207a), p. 88, notes that Josephus’ use of YQappateug (“secretary”, 
“clerk”) does not parallel that of the Gospels of Mark or Luke. Indeed, he does 
not present the scribes as a group, whereas the term does appear in rabbinic 
sources, where it is used interchangeably with “Pharisees”. 

Sijpesteijn (3207b) notes that 6ia6exopca (War 7. 434) means, as used by 
Josephus, that Paulinus “succeeded” Lupus rather than that he “acted” as 
prefect. 

Fiedler (3208), tracing the development of the word StKatoouvr] in Philo 
and Josephus in its relation to Greek philosophy and the Jewish religion, notes 
that Josephus has a predominantly Greek understanding of the word rather than 
the connotations of the Hebrew equivalent zedakab, though the latter signific¬ 
ance is to be found more often in Josephus than in Philo. Fiedler’s investiga¬ 
tion suffers from examining himioauvr] without much regard for the context, 
especially in the first half of the 'Antiquities’, where Josephus hellenizes the 
Bible to a high degree. 

Georgacas (3209), p. 119, comments on hitoQia (War 5. 348), citing other 
occurrences in Hellenistic, medieval and modern Greek of the meaning “fixed 
time”. 

Mohrmann (3210), pp. 282—283, notes that Josephus, inspired by ancient 
literary tradition, does not employ 6o^a in a religious sense. 

I have notseen Berger (3210a), pp. 168ff., who, according to Schrecken- 
berg, discusses the concept of EKKkTpta in Philo and in Josephus. 

I have not seen Buscemi (3210b), who discusses the use of the word E^- 
atpEopat. 

Gutbrod (3211) examines the use of the terms Touhaiog, ToQarjk, and 
'E|3Qcd05 in Hellenistic literature, including especially Philo and Josephus. 

Zeitlin (3212), examining the use of the word KOQ(3dv in the New 
Testament (Mark 7. 11 ), the Talmudic corpus, and Josephus (War 2. 175, Ant. 4. 
73, and Against Apion 1. 167), concludes that it means not “gift”, as Josephus 
declares in Antiquities 4. 73, but “vow”. The passage in Against Apion 1 . 167 
referring to the oath korban as mentioned by Theophrastus is especially con¬ 
vincing. 

Zeitlin (3212a), noting Josephus’ citation (Apion 1. 167) of Theophrastus’ 
reference to the oath called korban , reiterates that korban in Mark 7. 11 means 
not a “gift” but a “vow”. 
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Derrett (3212b), citing Josephus (Apion 1. 166—167), says that Jesus’ 
comments (Matthew 15. 4—6, Mark 7. 9—13) are corrrect in his interpretation 
of korban as a vow of abstinence. 

I have not seen Hommel’s (3212c) discussion of KOQ|3av. [See infra, p. 968.] 

Rabin (3212d) says that the context in War 1.3 clearly shows that the 
word p£xa|3d)A(D refers to translation. He conjectures that Josephus avoids the 
Septuagint’s more usual term, £Qpr]V£tXD, because he was engaged in a more 
artistic form of translation. We may comment that if so he regarded the Septua- 
gint as an artistic translation, since he uses the same term for it (Ant. 1. 10). 
Moreover, we may ask why we do not find this term used by other writers to 
indicate artistic translation. 

Hata (32 12e) notes that the word p£xa(3dkkco (War 1. 3) in classical Greek 
and Hellenistic literature rarely means “to translate” but rather indicates sub¬ 
stantial rewriting. We may comment that inasmuch as this meaning is so rare 
(Liddell—Scott—Jones, which is admittedly incomplete, cites only Josephus), 
it is not possible to know the connotation. 

Gutbrod (3213) concludes that in his usage of vopog Josephus combines 
Jewish, that is Pharisaic, thought with a strong apologetic strain founded on 
Hellenistic rationalistic and spiritual qualities. 

Aalen (3214) notes that the phrase of) yap ejtixqejietou in I Corinthians 
14. 34 is a rabbinic formula, rarely found in rabbinic literature but frequently 
found in Josephus (e.g., Ant. 14.63). 

Bjerkelund (3215), pp. 98—104, happily supplies a lacuna in Kittel, who 
omits discussion of the use of jrapamkcb in Josephus. He concludes that Jo¬ 
sephus, in contrast to Paul, agrees with the Greek historians, notably Dionysius, 
in his use of the word so far as diplomatic style and terminology are concerned. 

Schwabe (3216) uses War 5. 194 to explain the meaning of the phrase jteqi- 
EOTTiktopevoi oqol in a letter cited by Welles (3217), no. 64, p. 263. 

Luhrmann (3218) notes that the words moxtg and kloxeueiv are employed 
by Josephus, as in the Septuagint, to imply “fidelity”, rather than anything like 
“faith”. 

Safrai (3218 a) notes that among the names for a synagogue was oa(3(3a- 
xelov (Ant. 16. 164) and that this indicates that the synagogue was open only on 
the Sabbath. We may comment that inasmuch as this term is apparently, to 
judge from Liddell—Scott—Jones, a dira^ ksyopEVOV, it is precarious to 
generalize on its meaning as a synagogue or on its significance. As a matter of 
fact, the one occurrence of the term is in a decree of Augustus in favor of the 
Jews of Asia, and we may conjecture that it may reflect the fact that some non- 
Jews thus called the synagogue. To judge from the Talmud, services were held 
with a quorum in the synagogue not merely on Saturdays but on every day of 
the week. 

Scheller (3219) plausibly suggests that the names of the diseases oa(3(3co 
and oa(3(3dxa)aig (Against Apion 2. 21, 2. 27) are Alexandrian slang and 
represent another attempt of Apion to poke fun at the Jews. 

Gerhardsson (3219a), p. 235, comments on the use of the word dKQt|3£ta 
in Josephus in connection with piety. He also, p. 89, comments on the use 
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of the words oocpiotfig and E§riY T l T 'nS (xd)v vopcov) in Josephus. He says that 
Josephus’ translation of Jewish hakhamim by ooqptoxat is not as remote as we are 
inclined to believe, since communication and influence did taken place, and this 
is due not merely to his tendency to present material in Hellenistic categories. 

Delling (3219b), in a detailed examination of ccKCokuTiog (Acts 28. 31), 
suggests that here it may express, as in Josephus (Ant. 12. 104), a religious con¬ 
notation and an indication that the charges against Paul were quite false. 

North (3219c), pp. 407—460, comments on the meaning of the word 
&QX cao ^°Y'' a i n Josephus and its transformation in later use. 

I have not read the discussion of Van Unnik (3219d) commenting on the 
formula “the beginning and the end” (ccQX'H Kal XE^og) in Josephus (Ant. 8. 
280), Philo, Clement of Alexandria, and others. 

Sugranyes de Franch (3219e) notes that in both the 'Antiquities’ and the 
New Testament &qx° VT£ S does not designate a precise category of magistrates 
but that they are simply the chiefs of the Jewish people. 

Marsh (3219f), pp. 72 — 74, comments on Josephus’ use of the words 
|3cutxC^to (War 4. 137 and Ant. 10. 169) and (3ajtxtoxfi5 (Ant. 18. 116). He con¬ 
cludes that the term Pcutxiaxrig was a popular one for John and was peculiar to 
him. 

Moore (3219g) examines the verbs (3td^co and dpitd^co in order to illumi¬ 
nate the saying in Matthew 11. 12 f) (3aot^.£La oupavwv (3td^exai Kai (3taoxai 
dQJtd^ouot auxfjv. He concludes that these verbs imply direct employment of 
physical violence (or the threat thereof), particularly when combined to get 
people to do something against their will, where the one who uses the force has 
no right to do so. The word dQJtd^co is particularly frequent in relation to the 
violence of the rebels, brigands, Zealots, or Sicarii. |3id^co stresses the injustice 
of the compulsion to a much greater degree than does dvayKa^co. 

Mare (3219h), pp. 29—30, comments on the use of the word Ptopog in 
Philo and Josephus. 

Middendorf (3219i), p. 146, comments on the term ’ adon in Ben Sira and 
its equivalent in Antiquities 12. 154—222, 224, 228—236. Similarly, p. 149, he 
discusses the term rosh in Ben Sira and its equivalent (YEpouota) in Antiquities 
12. 138, where the head of the city with the power to put people to death was a 
commander of a fortress. He comments, p. 162, on the phrase “according to 
the ancestral laws” (Kaxd xoug jraxpioug vopoug) (Ant. 12. 142) and notes that 
when Ben Sira refers to the Law of Moses as the “Law of the Highest”, we may 
ask whether this was not meant also to be political. 

Ziesler (3219j), pp. 110-111, on the basis of Thackeray and Marcus’ 
lexicon, concludes that both the ethical and forensic meanings of Stmtoouvri are 
found in Josephus, but that the word never occurs in the sense of acquittal. He 
notes that only a minority of occurrences are in explicit relation to G-d; but we 
may comment that perhaps this is because Josephus is not a theologian and 
perhaps because we may question Thackeray’s classifications. 

Dautzenberg (3219k), pp. 99—102, discusses the words for “interpreta¬ 
tion” (EQpqvEta, etc.) in the Septuagint, Philo, the Dead Sea Scrolls, the New 
Testament, and Josephus. 
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Thiselton (32191) notes that in the passages which relate to the speaking 
in tongues in 1 Corinthians 12 — 14, there are four instances of SteppriVEUCO, 
two of eppriveta, and one of SiEppriVEirtrig. All the major versions translate 
these to refer to the “interpretation” of tongues; but, on the basis of Philo and 
Josephus, Thiselton shows that these words often mean not to translate or to 
interpret but simply “to put into words”. He admits that sixteen of the twenty- 
four occurrences of eppriVEUto mean “to translate”, but no less than twelve of 
these appear in Book 12 of the 'Antiquities’ with regard to the Septuagint. He, 
moreover, notes several examples (War 5. 182, 5. 393, 7. 455; Ant. 3. 87, 6 . 230) 
where eppriveuto and EppriVEug can refer only to the production of articulate 
speech. 

Stuhlmacher (3219m), pp. 164—172, deals with Josephus’ use of the 
words eucr/YE^i-ov, £X>ayy£kia, and EmyyEkt^EoBaL, as well as their usage in 
other Hellenistic Jewish writers. He says that in his usage of these words, for 
which he is a very rich source, he utilizes both Jewish and explicit Hellen¬ 
istic traditions. 

Lamarche (3219n) notes that Josephus uses the word Ernyysktov often in 
verbal form and as a substantive, applying it several times to the enthronement of 
Vespasian (War 4. 618, 4. 656). A similar usage, referring to the beginning of a 
king’s reign, may be seen in Isaiah and in midrashim. 

Faber van der Meulen (3219o) remarks on the parallels between Jo¬ 
sephus and both early and late classical authors in their usage of the terms £U- 
vopta, 6lkti, and EiQfjvr). 

Berger (3219p), pp. 96—97 and 104—105, comments that ei)oe|3£Ux and 
6iraiooiJVTi are a royal ideal. 

Arazy (3219q), pp. 169 — 181, speaks of the appellations of the names of 
the Jews (Tou 6 a!o 5 , 'EPpalog) from a historical point of view. The term 
'EPpalog is used for those descended from Abraham until the last king of 
Judea. The term TouScdot is used for the Jews during the period from 
Nehemiah to 70. He argues (p. 116) that Apion, in using the appellation 
’Iou 6 aIoi, was engaging in a deliberate propaganda effort on a universal scale to 
deprive the term of its respectability. We may comment that Arazy is hardly 
exhaustive in surveying references to these names and that he shows a very 
spotty knowledge of the secondary literature. As to Arazy’s contention con¬ 
cerning the use of the term Tou&aiog in Josephus, his theory is hardly proven: 
as a matter of fact, the term had been used since Theophrastus and had been 
used in a non-derogatory way by such contemporaries of Apion as Diodorus, 
Nicolaus, and Strabo. 

Daube (3219r) asserts that KEkEuoavxog (Life 414) is a Latinism having one 
of the meanings of iubeo, “to authorize”. He also explains the meaning of 
ouYXtoQrjoag auxag xfj JtQOXEpa xuyr) (Life 419) as “restoring them to their true 
condition”, that is, their temporary arrest did not count, and they were rescued 
so as to retain their original status. 

Paschen (3219s), pp. 108 — 114, comments on Josephus’ use of mBapog 
and, p. 167, remarks on the use of the word KOivog in Josephus. 
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Haacker (32 19t) notes that Mark in the New Testament uses pmxrjQLOV 
with the force of an adjective to mean the “hidden kingdom”, and cites as 
parallels for this II Thessalonians 2. 7 and Josephus, War 1. 470. 

Stauffer (3219u) remarks on the word vecoteqoc; in the story of Susanna 
and on similar terms for youths in Josephus. 

Reumann (3219v), pp. 105—108, remarks on the historical theological 
vocabulary of Josephus (oiKovopia, jiqovolcl, and the JtaQOUOLCx of G-d) and its 
comprehension of the history of salvation. He also comments (p. 109) on Jo¬ 
sephus’ reference to G-d as Seojroxrig. 

Popkes (3219w), pp. 100 — 113, comments on the meanings of jraQa6t66- 
vai, and notes that Josephus agrees in general with Hellenistic Greek usage, 
concluding that Josephus stands more strongly in the Greek than in the Jewish 
tradition. 

Javierre (3219x), pp. 252 — 267, investigates the ideas of JiagaSoou;, 6 ta- 
Seyeodcu, 6 ia 6 o/fj, and 616603(05 and their applications. 

Isaacs (3219y), pp. 37—39, remarks that just as the Septuagint on occasion 
uses Jtveupa of man’s spirit, so does Josephus , who does not seem to differen¬ 
tiate between Jiveupa and i|ni}(fj (Ant. 11. 240) and indeed on occasion actually 
introduces it into the text. In view of the fact that Josephus used Greek amanu¬ 
enses, the fact that he retains JiVEbpa in its sense of is more remarkable 

than its replacement by ijm/fj. Hence Isaacs disagrees with Best (3219z) that 
Josephus has modified his use of JtVEupa on the basis of normal pagan Greek 
usage. Finally, Isaacs concludes that Josephus knows that the word ruah is the 
Hebrew equivalent for JiVEbpa. 

Rengstorf (3219za) cites Josephus, a contemporary of Luke, as precedent 
for the usage of jiqcotoc; in the sense of JIQOTEQ05, and oxokfj as a garment of 
emblematic character which is an ornament of a ruler. 

Hofius (3219zb) remarks that the use of the phrase jiqcott] OKqvfj for the 
first tabernacle and 6euteqci OKT]Vf] for the Holy of Holies in the New Testa¬ 
ment (Hebrews 9. 2 — 8 ) is surprising because they were not two independent 
tents. Hofius clarifies the meaning of these phrases on the basis of Josephus’ 
references to the outer court of the Temple as to jiqcotov leqov and the inner 
court accessible only to the Jews as to 6euteqov leqov (War 5. 193 — 195), 
whereas the whole Temple area is termed to leqov (War 5. 184, 186). A second 
parallel is to be found in War 5. 208 — 209, where Josephus twice speaks of the 
antechamber of the temple as 6 jiqctcoc; 01K05. 

Dinkler (3219zc), citing Josephus (War 2. 241, 2. 306, 2. 308, 5. 449, 5. 
451), asks whether the word otcoiqoc; can stand as a traditional picture of suffer¬ 
ing and sacrifice. He answers that such a view is not to be found in the older 
rabbinic literature. We may comment that crucifixion is certainly painful; and to 
that degree suffering is clearly implied. 

Bertram (3219zd) comments on Josephus’ use (Ant. 5. 145) of the word 
u(3ql^elv for Hebrew ' alal. 

Delling (3219ze) concludes that Paul and Josephus are similar in their use 
of words compounded with ujteq to strengthen the meaning of simple words 
which were beginning to become weaker. 
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26.2: Proper Names in Josephus 

(3220) Abraham Schalit: Namenworterbuch zu Flavius Josephus. In: Karl H. Rengs- 
torf, ed., A Complete Concordance to Flavius Josephus, Supplement 1. Leiden 1968. 
(3221) Adolf Schlatter: Die hebraischen Namen bei Josephus. Giitersloh 1913. 

(3222) Douglas L. M. Drew: Two Literary Puzzles from Palestine. In: Bulletin of the 
Faculty of Arts, Cairo, Fouad I University, 13.2, 1951, pp. 53—60. 

(3223) Milka Cassuto-Salzmann: Greek Names among the Jews (in Hebrew). In: Erez- 
Israel 3, 1954, pp. 186—190. 

(3224) Naomi G. Cohen: Jewish Names and Their Significance in the Hellenistic and 
Roman Periods in Asia Minor (in Hebrew). Diss., Hebrew University, Jerusalem 
1969. 2 vols. 

(3225) Robert J. H. Shutt: Biblical Names and Their Meanings in Josephus, Jewish Antiq¬ 
uities, Books I and II, 1—200. In: Journal for the Study of Judaism 2, 1971, pp. 167— 
182. 

(3226) Naomi G. Cohen: Rabbi Meir: A Descendant of Anatolian Proselytes: New Light 
on His Name and the Historic Kernel of the Nero Legend in Gittin 56a. In: Journal 
of Jewish Studies 23, 1972, pp. 51 — 59. 

(3226a) Joachim Jeremias: IEPOYCAAHM / IEPOYCOAYMA. In: Zeitschrift fdr die 
neutestamentliche Wissenschaft 65, 1974, pp. 273 — 276. 

(3226b) Jonathan A. Goldstein: The Hasmoneans: The Dynasty of G-d’s Resistor’s [sic]. 

In: Harvard Theological Review 68, 1975, pp. 53 — 58. 

(3226c) Joseph A. Fitzmyer and Daniel J. Harrington: A Manual of Palestinian Aramaic 
Texts (Second Century B.C. —Second Century A.D.) (Biblica et Orientalia, 34). 
Rome 1978. 

Schalit (3220) gives for all proper names in Josephus the Greek form, a 
brief identification, the Masoretic Hebrew equivalent if any, and the spelling in 
the Septuagint. He also has a Hebrew-Greek index. Schalit often challenges 
and corrects the pioneering work of Schlatter (3221) and suggests a number of 
emendations. We may remark, however, that Schalit might have done well to 
cite also the forms of proper names as they appear in the Latin translation of 
Josephus, as well as in the Slavonic version and in Josippon, since they, es¬ 
pecially the Latin version, often reflect older manuscript traditions than those 
that are extant in Greek. 

Drew (3222), in the first of two notes, comments on the plays on words on 
the names of the Jewish generals Onias and Dositheos, whom Apion ridiculed 
on this account (Against Apion 2. 49). 

Cassuto-Salzmann (3223) presents a brief survey of the sources and of the 
various types of names (including double names of Greek and Jewish origin) 
during antiquity and the Middle Ages. 

Cohen (3224) co-ordinates the epigraphic evidence with Josephus and 
concludes that, contrary to what is generally assumed, the names of the Jews say 
very little about the religious beliefs of those who gave them but testify only to 
the social and cultural milieu to which they wished to belong. She says, for 
example (vol. 1, part 3, pp. 22—23), that the names in Josephus of the Jewish 
envoys of Judas Maccabee and of the Hasmoneans to Rome, as well as of the 
Herodian dynasty and of the envoys to Claudius are of the general Hellenistic 
rather than of purely Hebrew type. She says that the names do not prove that 
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the Jews were assimilated, since the majority of those mentioned represented 
traditional and national circles. We may comment that the very fact that they 
were chosen as envoys indicates that they knew Greek and Greek ways, or that 
their names may have been Hellenized by Josephus, or that they may have had 
double names, as is so often the case with Jews today, a Hebrew and a secular 
one. 

Shutt (3225), examining the proper names in Genesis as they appear in 
Josephus, cautiously concludes that Josephus used both the Hebrew text and the 
Septuagint but preferred the Septuagint, though he is sometimes independent of 
both. We may remark that Shutt fails to consider that Josephus’ Septuagint 
may have been different from that of any of our manuscripts. The Dead Sea 
Scrolls show that the gap between the Septuagint and the Hebrew text may not 
have been as great as previously thought. Moreover, Shutt makes no attempt to 
consider systematically the various manuscripts of the Septuagint, Pseudo-Philo’s 
'Biblical Antiquities’, the Latin version (as edited by Blatt), the Aramaic Tar- 
gumim, or the rabbinic midrashim (except as cited by Thackeray in his Loeb 
version). In particular, we may note that in a number of cases Josephus, as 
shown by his agreement with Pseudo-Philo, is following a Jewish tradition in 
proper names, even if it is not in the Septuagint or in the Hebrew. 

Cohen (3226), arguing that the name of Rabbi Meir reflects an origin 
among proselytes in Asia Minor, thus confirming the Talmudic statement that 
he was a descendant of the Emperor Nero, notes that before the Middle Ages he 
is the only Jew known to us who bore this name and that possible instances in 
Josephus do not really reflect this name, though we must say that Meirus (Mrft- 
Q 05 ) son of Belgas, who plunged into the fire while the Temple was being con¬ 
sumed (War 6 . 280), sounds very much like Meir. 

Jeremias (3226a) notes that in the New Testament the spelling Tepouoa- 
kf|p is found 76 times, whereas the form Tegocokupa occurs 63 times. The 
former is used amost exclusively by Jewish authors; the latter is the spelling 
employed by non-Jewish writers and by those Jews, such as Josephus, addres¬ 
sing a Greek-speaking audience. He cites the quotation from Clearchus of Soli 
in Josephus (Apion 1. 179), where the Latin translation has probably preserved 
the best reading, Hierosolyma. 

Goldstein (3226b) notes that the name 'Hasmonay’ is conspicuous by its 
absence in I Maccabees, though it is used by Josephus (Ant. 12. 265). He 
suggests that perhaps the members of the dynasty found the name offensive for 
some reason, possibly because it recalled their obscure origins. We may, 
however, ask why Josephus, who was himself a descendant of the Hasmoneans 
and proud of it, mentioned the name. 

Fitzmyer and Harrington (3226c), p. 230, commenting on the Kallon 
Family Ossuary, note, as a parallel for the name Selansion in Greek, Josephus’ 
Sakapt|)td) (Ant. 18. 130). 
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26.3: Josephus’ Statements about His Knowledge of Greek 

(3227) Louis H. Feldman, ed. and trans.: Josephus, vol. 9, Jewish Antiquities, Books 
XVIII—XX (Loeb Classical Library). London and Cambridge, Mass. 1965. 

(3228) Baruch Lifshitz, rev.: Jan N. Sevenster, Do You Know Greek? (in Hebrew). In: 
Kirjath Sepher 45, 1968 — 69, pp. 379—385. 

(3229) Albert Debrunner: Geschichte der griechischen Sprache, 2: Grundfragen und 
Grundziige des nachklassischen Griechisch. Berlin 1954. 

(3230) Richard Laqueur: Der jiidische Historiker Flavius Josephus. Giefien 1920. 

(3231) Jan N. Sevenster: Do You Know Greek? How Much Greek Could the First Jewish 
Christians Have Known? Leiden 1968. 

(3232) Louis H. Feldman, rev.: Jan N. Sevenster, Do You Know Greek? In: Classical 
World 63, 1969-70, pp. 167-168. 

(3233) Daniel Sperber, rev.: Jan N. Sevenster, Do You Know Greek? (in Hebrew). In: 
Leshonenu 34, 1970, pp. 225—227. 

(3234) Wilhelm Vischer: Savez-vous le grec? In: Ltudes Theologiques et Religieuses 45, 

1970, pp. 63-87. 

(3235) Joseph A. Fitzmyer: The Languages of Palestine in the First Century A.D. In: 
Catholic Biblical Quarterly 32, 1970, pp. 501 — 531. Reprinted in his: A Wandering 
Aramean: Collected Aramaic Essays (Society of Biblical Literature Monograph Series, 
25). Missoula, Montana 1979. Pp. 29 — 56. 

(3236) Louis H. Feldman: Hellenism and the Jews. In: Encyclopaedia Judaica 8, Jerusalem 

1971, pp. 295-301. 

(3236a) Nathan Drazin: History of Jewish Education from 515 B.C.E. to 220 C.E. (During 
the Periods of the Second Commonwealth and the Tannaim). Baltimore 1940 (re¬ 
printed from The Johns Hopkins University Studies in Education, no. 29; published 
also as diss., Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore 1937). Trans, into Hebrew by 
Meir Zalzer: Jerusalem 1965. 

(3236b) Kurt Treu: Die Bedeutung des Griechischen fiir die Juden im romischen Reich. In: 
Kairos 15, 1973, pp. 123 — 144. 

Josephus himself (Ant. 20. 263) comments on his knowledge of Greek, but 
there is a considerable difference of opinion as to his meaning. “I have also 
labored strenuously”, he writes, according to my (3227) Loeb version, “to 
partake of the realm of Greek prose (Yeappaxcov) and poetry, after having gained 
a knowledge of Greek grammar (xf)v YQoippaxiKf|v epjreiQiav), although the 
habitual use of my native tongue has prevented my attaining precision in the 
pronunciation”. For “prose” others translate “language” or “learning”; and two 
of the three major manuscripts omit “and poetry”. For “the habitual use of my 
native tongue” an alternate translation may be “the usages of our nation”, since 
the sentence which immediately follows (Ant. 20. 264) states that “our people 
do not favor those persons who have mastered the speech of many nations”. For 
“pronunciation” Lifshitz (3228) suggests “style”, and this would seem to be 
supported by the sentence that follows, that the Jews do not favor those who 
adorn their style with smoothness of diction; but, we may comment, such a 
meaning is apparently without precedent, to judge from the entry in Liddell— 
Scott—Jones’ Greek lexicon. 

Josephus does not note the objection to Greek wisdom in particular, 
though he tells a story (Ant. 14. 25—28) similar to that in the rabbinic passage 
(Sotah 49 b, Baba Kamma 82 b, Menahoth 64 b) about the interruption of the 
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sacrifices. The rabbis add, however, that in the civil war between Hyrcanus and 
Aristobulus (63 B.C.E.) it was decreed that “cursed be the man who teaches his 
son Greek wisdom”. Josephus’ statement that the Jews frown upon those who 
have mastered (EKpaGovxeg) other languages is not, we may comment, 
contradicted by the fact that so much evidence of Greek is found in inscriptions, 
since these indicate merely a day-to-day working knowledge, rather than a pro¬ 
found knowledge of Greek. 

Debrunner (3229), p. 79, says that we can see how little Greek was preva¬ 
lent in the land of Israel from the fact that Josephus needed helpers for the 
'Jewish War’; but, we may comment, the inscriptions and the amount of Greek 
in the midrashim show how widespread was a working knowledge of Greek. 
What was rare, as Josephus notes (Ant. 20. 264), was a mastery of foreign lan¬ 
guages. There is, moreover, a considerable difference between a working knowl¬ 
edge of a language and an ability to write a literary work in it. 

Moreover, as Laqueur (3230) had already suggested, Josephus’ statements 
about his knowledge of Greek may be mere apologetic: what he is saying is, as 
he had stated in the preface to both the 'War’ (1.2) and the 'Antiquities’ (1. 4), 
that style is not important but that truth is, since any slave can speak Greek 
well (Ant. 20. 264). 

Sevenster (3231), as I (3232) have noted in my review, adopts, pp. 61 — 76, 
my (3227) understanding of Antiquities 20. 262 — 265, and concludes that the 
author of the Epistle of James may well have employed the same means as Jo¬ 
sephus, namely obtaining help from another member of the Jewish congregation 
who was better acquainted with Greek. The fact that Josephus says (Ant. 
20. 264) that ordinary freemen and even slaves have attained a mastery of the 
style in other languages would support such a hypothesis. Sevenster is careful 
not to conclude from the case of Josephus that Jews in the land of Israel knew 
Greek but only that they might have consulted assistants. Co-ordinating the 
literary and epigraphic evidence, he asserts that Greek could be heard in all 
circles of Jewish society in Palestine. Sevenster’s book, as Sperber (3233) has 
remarked, though a valuable survey of the extant material, is somewhat marred 
by its theological tendentiousness. As to Josephus, we must recall that he wrote 
not in Jerusalem but in Rome, where, as the inscriptions of the Jewish cata¬ 
combs show, the Jews were Greek-speaking, that for the 'War’ he had 
assistants, as he himself (Against Apion 1. 50) says, and that he was able to 
dispense with them apparently (and even here there is dispute) only twenty 
years later when he wrote his 'Antiquities’, 'Life’, and 'Against Apion’. 

Vischer (3234), in an extended review of Sevenster, with whom he gener¬ 
ally agrees, comments, pp. 71 — 74, in particular, on Josephus’ statement with 
regard to the knowledge of Greek by Jews in the land of Israel. He concludes 
that Josephus’ attitude toward Greek reflects not that of an individual but of a 
large part of the Jewish community; the epigraphic evidence, in particular, we 
may comment, bears out this statement. 

Fitzmyer (3235), pp. 510 — 512, on the whole, agrees with Sevenster’s 
discussion of Josephus’ knowledge of Greek but says that Josephus’ testimony 
leaves the picture of Greek in first-century Palestine unclear, though he admits 
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that many other considerations persuade us that Greek was widely used at this 
time and that, in fact, despite Josephus’ testimony, some Palestinian Jews spoke 
only Greek. We may comment that Josephus says (Ant. 20. 264) that the Jews 
object to the mastery of many languages and to undue attention to style; the 
inscriptions reveal an elementary acquaintance with one language and hardly a 
mastery of style, such mastery having been attained by freemen and even 
slaves. 

I (3236) conclude that while knowledge of Greek in the land of Israel was 
widespread the level of knowledge was not high. 

Drazin (3236a), pp. 100—102, cites Josephus often, but uncritically, on 
the question of the Jews’, and in particular Josephus’, study of the Greek 
language and culture during the Talmudic period. 

Treu (3236b), pp. 127 — 128, concludes that Greek was not Josephus’ 
mother-tongue but an indispensable help to work in the world, particularly 
vis-a-vis the Romans, whose goodwill he sought. 


26.4: Josephus’ Language and Style 

(3237) Elchanan Stein: De Woordenkeuze in het Bellum Judaicum van Flavius Josephus. 
Diss., Leiden. Publ.: Amsterdam 1937. 

(3238) Stanislaw Skimina: Ttat actuel des etudes sur le rhythme de la prose grecque. 
Cracovie 1937. 

(3239) Isaak Heinemann: Josephus’ Method in the Presentation of Jewish Antiquities (in 
Hebrew). In: Zion 5, 1939—40, pp. 180—203. 

(3240) Sven Ek: Herodotismen in der judischen Archaologie des Josephos und ihre text- 
kritische Bedeutung. In: Skrifter utgivna av Kungl. Humanistiska Vetenskapssam- 
fundet i Lund. Acta Regiae Societatis Humaniorum Litterarum Lundensis 2, Lund 
1945-46, pp. 27-62, 213. 

(3241) Albert Debrunner: Geschichte der griechischen Sprache, 2: Grundfragen und 
Grundziige des nachklassischen Griechisch. Berlin 1954. 

(3242) Johannes (Ioannes) T. Kakridis (Kakrides): nouaka 'Ekkr|vtK& (in modern 
Greek). In: Hellenica 13, 1954, pp. 165 — 174. 

(3243) Stanislas Giet: Un procede litteraire d’exposition: l’anticipation chronologique. In: 
Revue des Ttudes Augustiniennes 2, 1956, pp. 243—249. 

(3244) Andre Pelletier: Flavius Josephe, Adaptateur de la Lettre d’Aristee. Une reaction 
atticisante contre la Koine (Ltudes et Commentaires, 45). Paris 1962. 

(3245) Beniamin Nadel: Jozef Flawiusz a terminologia rzymskiej inwektywy politycznej 
(in Polish: = Josephus Flavius and the Terminology of Roman Political Invective). In: 
Eos 56, 1966, pp. 256-272. 

(3246) Henry St. John Thackeray: Josephus the Man and the Historian. New York 1929; 
rpt. 1967. 

(3247) Menahem Stern: The Greek and Latin Literary Sources. In: Shmuel Safrai and 
Menahem Stern, in co-operation with David Flusser and Willem C. van Unnik, 
The Jewish People in the First Century: Historical Geography, Political History, 
Social, Cultural and Religious Life and Institutions (Compendia Rerum Iudaicarum 
ad Novum Testamentum, Section 1). Assen 1974. Pp. 18—37. 

(3248) Otto Michel: Ich komme (Jos. Bell. Ill, 400). In: Theologische Zeitschrift 24, 1968, 
pp. 123-124. 
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(3249) Bernhard Justus: Zur Erzahlkunst des Flavius Josephus. In: Theokratia 2, 1970 — 72, 
pp. 107-136. 

(3250) Abraham Schalit: Josephus Flavius. In: Encyclopaedia Judaica 10, Jerusalem 1971, 
pp. 251—265. 

(3251) Andrew Q. Morton and Sidney Michaelson: Elision as an Indicator of 
Authorship in Greek Writers. In: Revue de [’Organisation Internationale pour l’Etude 
des Langues Anciennes par Ordinateur, 1973, 3, pp. 33—56. 

(3252) Harold W.Attridge: The Presentation of Biblical History in the Antiquitates 
Judaicae of Flavius Josephus. Diss., Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 1975. 
Publ. as: The Interpretation of Biblical History in the Antiquitates Judaicae of Flavius 
Josephus. Missoula, Montana 1976. 

(3252a) Victor C. Pfitzner: Paul and the Agon Motif. Traditional Athletic Imagery in 
Pauline Literature. Leiden 1967. 

(3252b) Heinz Schreckenberg: Rezeptionsgeschichtliche und textkritische Untersuchungen 
zu Flavius Josephus. Leiden 1977. 

(3252c) David J. Ladouceur: Studies in the Language and Historiography of Flavius Jo¬ 
sephus. Diss., Brown University, Providence 1976. 

(3252d) Guilelmus Schmidt: De Flavii Josephi Elocutione Observationes Criticae. Pars 
Prior. Diss., Gottingen. Publ.: Leipzig 1893. Published in fuller form in: Jahrbiicher 
fur classische Philologie, Supplement 20, Leipzig 1894, pp. 341 — 550. 

Stein (3237) has a thorough investigation of Josephus’ choice of words. He 
concludes that Josephus was particularly well versed in a wide range of authors, 
notably Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, Polybius, Homer, the tragedians, 
and Demosthenes. There is a useful grammatical bibliography. 

Skimina (3238), pp. 171 — 172, on the basis of an analysis of the prose 
rhythms in Josephus, concludes that IV Maccabees, ascribed to Josephus in 
some of the manuscripts, differs considerably from the other works in its 
clausulae (prose rhythm at the end of sentences). He notes that 'Against Apion’ 
is especially rich in clausulae and that the other works agree in their treatment 
of the clausulae. He notes that the "War’, for which, we recall, Josephus admits 
having had assistants for the sake of the Greek, avoids hiatus very carefully, but 
that the 'Antiquities’ does not, whereas the other works are intermediate. 

Heinemann (3239) has a general survey of Josephus’ narrative style, noting 
his indebtedness, especially to Dionysius of Halicarnassus, whose 'Roman 
Antiquities’, like the 'Jewish Antiquities’ of Josephus, consisted of twenty 
books, and to Jewish writers on religious subjects. But, we may comment, Jo¬ 
sephus is more Greek and less Jewish than Heinemann would make him, and 
there is less originality in his style than Heinemann would have us believe. 

Ek (3240) has a thorough study of Herodotean reminiscences in the 'Antiq¬ 
uities’. In several places this has enabled him to reject an emendation of Niese in 
favor of a textual reading which is Herodotean. 

Debrunner (3241), pp. 94, 99, notes that Josephus wrote an Atticistic 
koine Greek but that he was hardly artistic, though he has several more obvious 
Atticisms, such as his usage of EXExdxaxo, jteql, and dptpC, and his reinstitution 
of the dual of the verb etpC (Ant. 18. 168). 

Kakridis (3242) cites War 1. 436 (xoooxixov ya.Q f|v pioog elg cdixov 
xfjg MaQidppijg, oaog ekeivou Jtgog auxf)v EQtog) as an illustration of Josephus’ 
use of antithesis. 
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Giet (3243) notes examples in Antiquities 18. 1—25, 36—38, 55 — 89, and 
90—124, of a stylistic device, also found in Luke and Acts, which consists of 
anticipating, in the course of a narrative, a part of the outcome, in order not to 
return to a subject which disappears from the scene. 

Pelletier (3244) examines Josephus’ reworking of the 'Letter of Aristeas’ 
(Ant. 12. 11 — 118) from the point of view of vocabulary, grammar, word order, 
prose rhythms, and style as an example of the Greek taught in the Roman 
schools of rhetoric at the end of the first century C.E. He concludes that Jo¬ 
sephus, as compared with the 'Letter of Aristeas’, marks an Atticizing reaction 
against the koine. As noted above, the work on metrical clausulae is less than 
adequate, and he has been less than thorough in his examination of the vocabu¬ 
lary of other Hellenistic and Atticist authors, for whom, to be sure, we lack ade¬ 
quate lexica. 

Nadel (3245) asserts but does not conclusively prove that in his invectives 
against the Zealots and Sicarii Josephus drew upon several Latin authors, 
notably the orations of Cicero and the works of Sallust. Thackeray (3246), 
pp. 119—120, we may note, had already called attention to parallels in Josephus’ 
black portrait of John of Gischala and Sallust’s description of Catiline (De Catili- 
nae coniuratione 5). 

Stern (3247), p. 29, asserts that there is evidence of Josephus’ use of Latin 
sources in Antiquities 18. 39—54 and 20. 154. We may comment that the former 
contains Josephus’ account of the love affair of Phraates king of Parthia and the 
Italian slave girl Thesmusa; and it is more likely that Josephus’ source for this, 
as for the extended account of Asinaeus and Anilaeus, the two Babylonian Jews 
who successfully defied the Parthians and set up a quasi-independent state in 
Babylonia, comes from an Aramaic work, since this was the language of the 
Babylonian Jews. As to Antiquities 20. 154—157, it merely states that many 
historians have written about Nero, some of whom have been unduly favorable, 
while others have been unduly hostile to him: there is no indication that Jo¬ 
sephus used any of these in writing his works. 

Michel (3248), commenting on f|k0ov-sayings in the Synoptic tradition, 
cites a parallel in War 3. 400, where Josephus announces his own 'prophetic’ 
role with a rjKCO-saying. He conjectures that the latter form in the present tense 
is the more original form of this type of saying. 

Justus (3249) comments on stylistic aspects of the double narrative, with 
its antithesis, of Paulina (Ant. 18.66—80) and Fulvia (Ant. 18.81 — 84). He 
notes a series of episodes repeating similar themes in 'Antiquities’, Book 18. He 
concludes that Josephus in literary technique is following the tragic school of 
Hellenistic historians. 

Schalit (3250), p. 257, concludes that Josephus’ deficient command of 
literary Greek is apparent in the 'Antiquities’, the language of which is 
considerably more artificial and more labored than that in the 'War’, the careful 
language of which, he suggests, probably resulted from its official character. 

Morton and Michaelson (3251) compare the occurrence of crasis and 
elision of ak\a, 5e, and of) in several authors, including Josephus, and conclude 
that the 'Antiquities’ is significantly different from the 'War’ (though only, we 
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may note, in the instance of 6e, but not of akka). Book 7 (including the Masada 
episode) of the "War’ is apparently different in style from the other books, and 
this may indicate a different source or insufficient editing to eliminate incon¬ 
sistencies. Morton and Michaelson note different rates of elision for various 
parts of 'Against Apion’. The 'Life’, they conclude, is not significantly different 
from the "War’ but is definitely different from the other works; on this basis, 
we may comment, the 'Life’ and the 'War’ would seem to have a common 
source, and/or the 'Life’ is dependent upon the 'War’. 

Attridge (3252) investigates particular literary techniques, especially 
character-evaluation and psychologizing. 

Pfitzner (3252a), pp. 69 — 72, notes that although he rejects the Greek goal 
of striving for acclamation and honor, Josephus retains the terminology of the 
games, especially as applied to military affairs and to the rewards for piety 
toward G-d. In this respect parallels may be found in Philo and in IV Macca¬ 
bees. 

One major result of Schreckenberg’s (3252b) text criticism is a new 
insight into the stylistic and linguistic unity of Josephus’ works and a further 
refutation of Thackeray’s theory of a Thucydidean and a Sophoclean assistant for 
portions of the 'Antiquities’. We may remark that insufficient attention has been 
given, except by Pelletier, to the text of Josephus as a forerunner of the revival 
of Atticizing Greek in the following century. 

Ladouceur (3252c) stresses how little the study of Josephus’ language has 
progressed since Schmidt (3252d). 




26.5: Speeches and Letters in Josephus 

(3253) Martin Dibelius: Die Reden der Apostelgeschichte und die antike Geschichtsschrei- 
bung (Sitzungsberichte der Heidelberger Akademie der Wissenschaften. Philosophisch- 
historische Klasse. Jhrg. 1949, 1. Abt.). Heidelberg 1949. Rpt. in his: Aufsatze zur 
Apostelgeschichte, ed. by Heinrich Greeven. Gottingen 1951. Pp. 120—162. Trans, 
into English by Mary Ling: The Speeches in Acts and Ancient Historiography. In: 
Studies in the Acts of the Apostles. New York 1956. Pp. 138—191. 

(3254) Moshe D. Herr: The Problem of War on the Sabbath in the Second Temple and the 
Talmudic Periods (in Hebrew). In: Tarbiz 30, 1960 — 61, pp. 242—256, 341 — 356. 

(3255) Otto Bauernfeind and Otto Michel: Die beiden Eleazarreden in Jos. bell. 7, 
323—336; 7, 341—388. In: Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft 58, 1967, 
pp. 267-272. 

(3256) Solomon Zeitlin: A Survey of Jewish Historiography: From the Biblical Books to 
the Sefer Ha-Kabbalah with Special Emphasis on Josephus. In: Jewish Quarterly 
Review 59, 1968-69, pp. 171-214; 60, 1969-70, pp. 37-68. 

(3257) Donna R. Runnalls: Hebrew and Greek Sources in the Speeches of Josephus’ 
Jewish War. Diss., University of Toronto 1971. 

(3258) Helgo Lindner: Die Geschichtsauffassung des Flavius Josephus in Bellum Judai- 
cum. Gleichzeitig ein Beitrag zur Quellenfrage (Arbeiten zur Geschichte des antiken 
Judentums und des Urchristentums, 12). Diss., University of Tubingen 1971. Publ.: 
Leiden 1972. 
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(3259) Solomon Zeitlin: Did Agrippa Write a Letter to Gaius Caligula? In: Jewish 
Quarterly Review 56, 1965—66, pp. 22 — 31. 

(3259a) David R. Catchpole: The Problem of the Historicity of the Sanhedrin Trial. In: 

Festschrift C. F. D. Moule. London 1970. Pp. 47—65. 

(3259b) Fred O. Francis: The Parallel Letters in Josephus’ Antiquities’ and I Maccabees. 
Summary in Paul J. Achtemeier, ed., Abstracts, Society of Biblical Literature. 
Missoula, Montana 1979. Pp. 25—26. 

(3259c) John L. White: Royal Correspondence in Pseudo-Aristeas and the Parallel Letters in 
Josephus and Eusebius. Summary in Paul J. Achtemeier, ed., Abstracts, Society of 
Biblical Literature. Missoula, Montana 1979. P. 26. 

(3259d) Franz Kobler: A Treasury of Jewish Letters: Letters from the Famous and the 
Humble. Vol. 1. Philadelphia 1952. Rpt.: Letters of the Jews through the Ages from 
Biblical Times to the Middle of the Eighteenth Century. Philadelphia 1978. 

(3259e) Gohei Hat a: The Jewish War of Josephus: A Semantic and Historiographic Study. 
Diss., Dropsie University, Philadelphia 1975. 

(3259f) Roland G. Bomstad: Governing Ideas of the Jewish War of Flavius Josephus. Diss., 
Yale University, New Haven 1979. 


Dibelius (3253) notes that ancient historians have speeches containing 
maxims from which are developed philosophical doctrines expounded not in the 
interest of the historical situation but in order to inform the reader. He cites as 
an example Josephus, War 3.361 ff., where, in a highly precarious situation, 
Josephus still finds time to speak against suicide. Again, Josephus avoids the 
drama of the recognition scene in the Joseph story, favoring instead detailed 
speeches (Ant. 2. 140ff.) which contain many 'truths’. Furthermore, as Dibelius 
remarks, the speeches are not bound to the historical events in the setting in 
which we find them. Thus, in Antiquities 2. 22, Reuben, seeking to restrain his 
brothers from killing Joseph, argues that such a deed would cause grief to 
Joseph’s mother, whereas actually Joseph’s mother is dead. 

Herr (3254), in the light of the well-known liberties which ancient his¬ 
torians took with speeches in their narratives, properly decides that no 
conclusion may be drawn from Agrippa II’s speech (War 2. 345 — 404) to the 
people at the outbreak of the war against Rome, which is mere demagoguery, or 
from the words of John of Gischala to Titus (War 4. 98—102). 

Bauernfeind and Michel (3255) note the mixture of Jewish and Hel¬ 
lenistic elements in the two speeches of Eleazar at Masada. The first speech, 
which is homogeneous and logical, is more historical; but the second, which 
contains a didactic and eschatological review of the same material, also, they 
assert, has historical elements. 

Zeitlin (3256), pp. 178 — 214, is especially concerned with analyzing the 
role of speeches in Josephus, which, he says, conformed to Greek historio¬ 
graphical practice. He admits that though the speeches in Josephus contain 
imaginary elements, as, for instance, in the case of Eleazar ben Jair at Masada 
(War 7. 323 — 388), some of these are historical, as, for example, his own and that 
of Titus, though these are not exact. He comments (pp. 37—68) also on the style 
of letters in Josephus, for example that of Jonathan to Josephus (Life 217—218), 
and concludes that the recently discovered Bar Kochba letters are not authentic, 
since they bear a signature, which is not the style found in Josephus. We may 
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comment, however, that Josephus is reproducing the style in Latin letters that 
he knew in Rome; Bar Kochba may have adopted the style prevalent among 
Jews in the land of Israel. 

Runnalls (3257) gives the Greek text of eight deliberative speeches, ex¬ 
amines them for literary style, comments on their sources, and cites parallels to 
them. She concludes that six of the speeches have been written in conformity 
with the rules of Greco-Roman rhetoric, while the other two, said to have been 
delivered by Josephus himself, conform to the pattern of the Jewish sermon as it 
developed during the period under the influence of the Stoic-Cynic diatribe. She 
concludes, from an examination of the literary form and style, that the speeches 
were not in the original form in which they were delivered in Aramaic or 
Hebrew, and that they are Josephus’ means of presenting his own theological 
and ideological views. 

Lindner (3258) examines three speeches in particular, those of Agrippall 
(War 2. 345 — 401: pp. 20ff.), Josephus (War 5. 362—419: pp. 25ff.), and Eleazar 
ben Jair (War 7. 323 — 336, 341—388: pp. 33ff.), and concludes that they are 
used as vehicles to express Josephus’ own views. 

Zeitlin (3259) concludes that neither Agrippa’s letter to Gaius Caligula 
(Philo, Legatio ad Gaium 276—329) nor his speech to him (Ant. 18. 294—297) 
corresponds to the facts, being composed in the spirit of ancient historiography. 
We may comment that the rhetorical aspects of the speech undoubtedly are in¬ 
vented, but the facts, as Thucydides (1. 22) prescribes, are carefully to be ad¬ 
hered to. 

Catchpole (3259a), p. 58, remarks that form-critical observations on the 
speech-writing technique of Josephus make it probable that the definition of 
“eve of the Sabbath” (Ant. 16. 163) is an anachronism belonging to his own 
time. 

Francis (3259b) discusses the relationship between letters quoted by Jo¬ 
sephus and by I Maccabees and their original form, noting in particular whether 
epistolary conventions are abbreviated when quoted thus. 

White (3259c), making a similar investigation of three letters written 
during the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus, notes, in particular, opening and 
closing conventions and compares them with contemporary letters written on 
papyri and with inscriptions. 

Kobler (3259d), pp. 63—64, quotes, in the Loeb translation with brief 
introductions, two letters from Agrippa II (Life 364—367) to Josephus. He 
remarks on the bitter but unintentional irony in them. 

Hata (3259e) suggests that some of the ideas and expressions in Josephus’ 
speeches may have been taken from Polybius. 

Bomstad (3259f), who is strangely unaware of the work of Runnalls 
(3257), seeks to determine, through an analysis of the major speeches of the 
'War’, the ideas that governed the composition of the work. He devotes 
chapters to the speeches of Eleazar ben Jair, Agrippa II, and Josephus himself 
and concludes from them that the ideas that governed the composition of that 
part of the 'War’ were that G-d used the Romans to punish the Jews, that G-d 
indeed had sponsored the creation and expansion of the Roman Empire, that 
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G-d had become estranged from the Jews through their internal disunity and 
through their revolt, that the burning of the Temple was due to the fact that the 
rebels had polluted it, and that it was the insane character of the revolt that had 
brought about the Temple’s pollution. We may comment that Bomstad has 
thus made of Josephus a kind of forerunner of Augustine’s 'City of G-d’, 
whereas the role of theology in Josephus is much reduced. In any case, to 
generalize as to the motives of Josephus’ history from the speeches in the work 
is dangerous. 


26.6: Dramatic Elements in Josephus 

(3260) Henry St. John Thackeray: Josephus the Man and the Historian. New York 1929; 
rpt. 1967. 

(3261) Glenn F. Chestnut: The Byzantine Church Historians from Eusebius to Evagrius: 

A Historiographical Study. Diss., Oxford University 1971. 

(3262) Joseph Blenkinsopp: Prophecy and Priesthood in Josephus. In: Journal of Jewish 
Studies 25, 1974, pp. 239-262. 

(3263) Louis H. Feldman: Josephus as an Apologist to the Greco-Roman World: His 
Portrait of Solomon. In: Elisabeth S. Fiorenza, ed., Aspects of Religious Propa¬ 
ganda in Judaism and Early Christianity. Notre Dame, Indiana 1976. Pp. 69—98. 

Thackeray (3260), pp. 116—117, has noted that, particularly in Books 15 
and 16 of the 'Antiquities’, there are a number of distinct verbal echoes of 
Sophocles, especially of 'Ajax’ and 'Electra’. 

Chestnut (3261), pp. 65 ff., has noted that in a broader sense Josephus has 
incorporated the stock dramatic motif of the change of character which so often 
accompanies elevation to high office and which, in turn, gives rise to the change 
of fortune (pETa|3o?iTj) which carries the hero to his tragic end. 

Blenkinsopp (3262) remarks that Josephus’ version of the death of Ahab 
(Ant. 8. 409, 418 — 420) shows his tendency to restate Jewish concepts of divine 
power and prophetic determination in terms of the classical Greek concepts of 
fate and tragic destiny as found especially in tragedy. In particular, the extra- 
Biblical idea of to XQEOV (“necessity”) entering into the soul of a doomed man 
through some psychological flaw is closely paralleled in Greek tragedy. Similar 
cases may be seen in the doom of Saul (Ant. 6. 335) and of Josiah (Ant. 10. 
76), as well as of Herod (Ant. 16. 396—404). This, we may comment, would 
tend to indicate that the Sophoclean elements are not restricted to the books 
ascribed to the 'Sophoclean’ assistant but are indeed found in a number of other 
books as well. 

I (3263) make this same point in my discussion of Josephus’ account of 
Solomon, where I note, in particular, that a number of extra-Biblical elements 
are introduced which equate Solomon with Oedipus, especially the concept that 
Solomon was mentally blinded (tfj Siavoia T£TU<pX.top£Vtov) as by a riddle (at- 
VLYpau) (Ant. 8. 30). 
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26.7: Symbolism, Allegory, and Metaphor in Josephus 

(3264) Jean Pepin: Mythe et allegorie. Les origines grecques et les contestations judeo- 
chretiennes. Aubier 1958; 2nd ed., Paris 1976. 

(3265) Roland Bergmeier: Miszellen zu Flavius Josephus, De Bello Judaico 5, 208 und 236. 

In: Zeitschrift fur die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft 54, 1963, pp. 268—271. 

(3266) Viktor Poschl, Helga Gartner, Waltraut Heyke: Bibliographie zur antiken 
Bildersprache. In their: Bibliothek der klassischen Altertumswissenschaft, N. F. 1. 
Heidelberg 1964. 

(3266a) Raphael Patai: Man and Temple in Ancient Jewish Myth and Ritual. London 1947; 
2nd ed., New York 1967. 

(3266b) Arno Borst: Der Turmbau von Babel. Geschichte der Meinungen liber Ursprung 
und Vielfalt der Sprachen und Volker. 4 vols. Stuttgart 1957—63. 

(3266c) See the Addenda, p. 969. 

(3266d) R. C. McKelvey: The New Temple. The Church in the New Testament (Oxford 
Theological Monographs, 3). Oxford 1969. 

Pepin (3264), pp. 242 — 244, concludes that Josephus rejects the allegorizing 
method of philosophy while admitting its application to Scripture. He extends it 
to the interpretation of dreams and shows Greek influence thereon. 

Bergmeier (3265) notes that the gate of the Temple without a door (War 
5. 208) symbolizes heaven, the dwelling-place of G-d which is hidden and not 
accessible. 

Poschl—Gartner—Heyke (3266), p. 228, present a very brief bibliog¬ 
raphy on metaphor, allegory, and symbolism in Josephus, but they omit a 
number of significant items noted above in the discussion of parallels between 
Philo and Josephus in their allegorical interpretations of the Temple and of its 
objects. 

Patai (3266a), pp. 112 — 113, comments on the allegorical significance of 
the Temple (War 5. 217—218, Ant. 3. 180—187), as compared with its signif¬ 
icance in rabbinic literature. He also (p. 117) compares Josephus and the 
Midrash Tadshe in their symbolic interpretation of the Temple candlestick as 
planets. He similarly comments (p. 128) on the symbolism of the priestly gar¬ 
ments in Josephus and in the Talmud. 

Borst (3266b), vol. 1, pp. 170—173, discusses the symbolism, especially 
numerological and astrological, which influenced Josephus. He notes that Jo¬ 
sephus sought through conjecture to emend the obscurities which Philo sought to 
explain through allegory. 

McKelvey (3266d), p. 156, remarks that the laver in the Temple was in¬ 
tended to symbolize the great deep (Ant. 8. 79 — 87) and compares this descrip¬ 
tion with that in the New Testament (Revelation 4. 6). 


26.8: References to Poetry and to Music 

(3266e) Alfred Sendrey: Music in Ancient Israel. New York 1969. Trans, into German: 
Leipzig 1970. 
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Sendrey (3266e), p. 62, comments on Josephus as a source of information 
about ancient Jewish music. He remarks that Josephus’ advantage is that he pos¬ 
sessed a close knowledge of many things which he actually described. His weak¬ 
ness is that he indulges almost continuously in glorifying his people. He notes 
(pp. 242—244) that in characterizing Hebrew poetry Josephus uses terms 
familiar to his Greek readers, for example, quantitative hexameters, whereas 
Hebrew poetry is basically accentual. He also notes (pp. 264—266) that, in 
general, Josephus’ descriptions contain some erroneous facts and gross exaggera¬ 
tions, for example, that there were in the Temple orchestra 200,000 silver 
trumpets and 40,000 harps (Ant. 8. 94). Sundrey has particular comments on 
the ten-stringed kinyra (Ant. 7. 306), pp. 274—275, and on the manner of 
playing the nabla (ibid.), pp. 287—288. 


26.9: Josephus’ Literary Assistants 

(3267) Johann August Ernesti: Exercitationes Flavianae: 2. Corollarium de stilo Josephi 
ad scripta Josephi intelligenda et emendanda profuturum. Leipzig 1758. Republished 
in his: Opuscula philologica critica. Leiden 1776. Pp. 395—407. 

(3268) Henry St. John Thackeray: Josephus the Man and the Historian. New York 1929; 
rpt. 1967. Chapter 5: Josephus and Hellenism: His Greek Assistants, pp. 100—124; 
trans. into German by Jakob Mittelmann in: Abraham Schalit, ed., Zurjosephus- 
Forschung (Wege der Forschung, 84). Darmstadt 1973. Pp. 139—166. 

(3269) Henry St. John Thackeray and Ralph Marcus: A Lexicon to Josephus. 4 fascicles. 
Paris 1930—1955. 

(3270) Moses Hadas: A History of Greek Literature. New York 1950. 

(3271) Avigdor Tcherikover, rev.: Henry St. J. Thackeray, Josephus the Man and the 
Historian. In: Kirjath Sepher 7, 1930 — 31, pp. 85—88. 

(3272) Louis H. Feldman, rev.: Henry St. J. Thackeray, Josephus the Man and the 
Historian. In: Journal of the American Oriental Society 90, 1970, pp. 545 — 546. 

(3273) Elchanan Stein: De Woordenkeuze in het Bellum Judaicum van Flavius Josephus. 
Diss., Leiden. Publ.: Amsterdam 1937. 

(3274) George C. Richards: The Composition of Josephus’ Antiquities. In: Classical 
Quarterly 33, 1939, pp. 36-40. 

(3275) Richard Laqueur: Der jiidische Historiker Flavius Josephus. Ein biographischer 
Versuch auf neuer quellenkritischer Grundlage. Giefien 1920. 

(3276) Sven Ek: Herodotismen in der jiidischen Archaologie des Josephos und ihre textkriti- 
sche Bedeutung. In: Skrifter utgivna av Kungl. Humanistiska Ventenskapssamfundet 
i Lund. Acta Regiae Societatis Humaniorum Litterarum Lundensis 2, Lund 1945—46, 
pp. 27-62, 213. 

(3277) Horst R. Moehring: Novelistic Elements in the Writings of Flavius Josephus. 
Diss., University of Chicago 1957. 

(3278) Horst R. Moehring: The Persecution of the Jews and the Adherents of the Isis Cult 
at Rome, A.D. 19. In: Novum Testamentum 3, 1959, pp. 293—304. 

(3279) Hans Petersen: Real and Alleged Literary Projects of Josephus. In: American Jour¬ 
nal of Philology 79, 1958, pp. 259—274. 

(3280) Robert J. H. Shutt: Studies in Josephus. London 1961. 

(3281) Sidney Michaelson and Andrew Q. Morton: The New Stylometry: A One-Word 
Test of Authorship for Greek Authors. In: Classical Quarterly 22, 1972, pp. 89—102. 
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(3282) Andrew Q. Morton and Sidney Michaelson: Elision as an Indicator of Author¬ 
ship in Greek Writers. In: Revue de l’Organisation Internationale pour l’Ttude des 
Langues Anciennes par Ordinateur, 1973, 3, p. 33 — 56. 

(3283) Heinz Schreckenberg: Neue Beitrage zur Kritik des Josephustextes. In: Theokratia 
2, 1970 - 72, pp. 81-106. 

(3283a) Yitzhak Baer: Jerusalem in the Times of the Great Revolt. Based on the Source 
Criticism of Josephus and Talmudic-Midrashic Legends of the Temple’s Destruction (in 
Hebrew). In: Zion 36, 1971, pp. 127—190. 

(3283b) David J. Ladouceur: Studies in the Language and Historiography of Flavius Jo¬ 
sephus. Diss., Brown University, Providence 1976. 

A number of scholars, starting with Ernesti (3267), had noted that Jo¬ 
sephus was deeply indebted, especially in matters of style, to certain Greek 
authors, notably Thucydides. Josephus himself (Against Apion 1. 50) says that 
he employed assistants for the sake of the Greek of the "War’. He says nothing 
about the 'Antiquities’, however; and it was Thackeray (3268), pp. 107—118, 
who, on the basis of a close study of Josephus’ vocabulary and style, theorized 
that in Books 15 and 16 he utilized an assistant who had a particular love of 
Greek poetry, especially Sophocles, and in Books 17—19 an assistant who was 
particularly fond of Thucydides. Thackeray and Marcus’ (3269) lexicon, in 
support of this theory, employs various symbols to indicate Sophoclean and 
Thucydidean words. 

Hadas (3270), pp. 237—239, accepts Thackeray’s suggestion, but Tcheri- 
kover (3271) rejects the theory that the assistants did the writing and that Jo¬ 
sephus merely exercised general supervision, and suggests that Josephus did the 
writing and that the assistants merely corrected the style. 

I (3272), in response to this 'higher’ criticism of Josephus, have called atten¬ 
tion to the following: 1) Josephus’ statement (Against Apion 1. 50) that he used 
fellow-workers for the sake of the Greek occurs in his discussion of the com¬ 
position of the "War’, where Thackeray (3268), p. 106, ironically is forced to 
admit that he cannot pinpoint the nature and extent of their help, though, of 
course, we may add, it was not uncommon in antiquity for an author to indicate 
a source where he employed none and to fail to indicate it where he did use it; 
2) There are Sophoclean and Thucydidean traces throughout the 'War’ and the 
'Antiquities’, as Stein (3273) has shown; 3) The presence of many of the 
Sophoclean and Thucydidean phrases in the other Greek works of the period, 
notably Dionysius of Halicarnassus, shows that they are characteristic of first- 
century Greek rather than that they are the work of a special assistant; 4) The 
fact that Josephus used Strabo in Books 13—15 shows that there is not a sharp 
dividing line, as Thackeray contends, between Josephus’ work ending in 
Book 14 and the assistant’s work commencing in Book 15; 5) If Josephus used 
an assistant for the 'Antiquities’, we would have expected him to use one for 
'Against Apion’, which, by Thackeray’s own admission, shows great literary 
skill, but for the writing of which he postulates no assistant; 6) The 'Antiq¬ 
uities’ was written after Josephus had been in Rome for twenty years. If he had 
had any contact with the Jews of Rome, it must have been in Greek, to judge 
from the inscriptions of the Jewish catacombs. Hence he had hardly the same 
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need for assistants for the 'Antiquities’ as for the "War’. Most likely Josephus 
himself was at that time making a special study of Thucydides, for example, and 
hence the Thucydidean phraseology. To this we may add that the Sophoclean 
element in Books 15 and 16 may be due to Herod’s secretary Nicolaus of Dam¬ 
ascus, who was steeped in Sophocles and who was Josephus’ chief source for 
Herod in Books 14—17. 

Richards (3274), following Laqueur (3275), suggests that Josephus, in 
answer to the attacks on his style and credibility by Justus of Tiberias, prepared 
a second edition of the 'Antiquities’. It is at this stage that the assistants may 
have been called in, he suggests; or it may have been Josephus himself who 
adopted classical models in his revision of the text. 

Ek (3276) finds Herodotean phrases throughout the 'Antiquities’, and 
concludes that it is Josephus himself rather than an assistant who was attempting 
to follow classical models. 

Moehring (3277) generally supports Thackeray’s theory, and concludes 
that the Thucydidean 'hack’, who, according to Thackeray, assisted Josephus 
in the completion of 'Antiquities’ Books 17—19, avoided erotic elements (as seen 
in his omission of them from his account of the Jewish sects in Antiquities 18. 
11—25), and that it was Josephus who introduced such matter (as seen from his 
account of the sects in War 2. 119 — 166); but, we may reply, this thesis may well 
be questioned, since the same Thucydidean assistant presented, by Moehring’s 
own admission, a highly erotic account in Antiquities 18. 66—80. Moehring, 
however, does assert that Thackeray has gone too far in assigning whole books 
to the assistant. Rather, according to Moehring, the assistants helped Josephus 
in matters of style only; the fact that the same novelistic elements are found 
throughout his work indicates that Josephus was responsible for the subject- 
matter. 

Moehring (3278), in a rather superficial study of the accounts of Paulina 
(Ant. 18. 66—80) and of the expulsion of the Jews from Rome (Ant. 18. 81—84), 
notes, though without a real study of the Hellenistic historians, the elements of 
Hellenistic romance in the former passage and the elements of Thucydidean 
style in both. 

Petersen (3279), p. 261, argues cogently against Thackeray’s hypothesis, 
noting that many Thucydidean reminiscences are found in the earlier books of 
the 'Antiquities’, and that we can account for the greater preponderance of 
Thucydidean phrases in Books 17—19 by assuming that Josephus was, while 
writing these books, making an intensive study of Thucydides to improve his 
style. 

Shuit (3280) explains the Sophoclean diction of 'Antiquities’ 15 — 16, as 
well as the Thucydidean ring of 'Antiquities’ 17—19, as due to a growing famil¬ 
iarity with the Greek language rather than to the skilled collaborators suggested 
by Thackeray; but, we may reply, if so, how can we explain the non-Sopho- 
clean and non-Thucydidean ring of Book 20 of the 'Antiquities’, as well as of 
'Against Apion’, written at about the same time? Shutt argues that the stylistic 
homogeneity throughout the 'War’ and the stylistic similarities between the 
'War’ and the 'Antiquities’ refute Thackeray’s contention that the hand of his 
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assistants is more apparent in the earlier books of the "War’ than in the later 
ones. Shutt’s conclusion as to the homogeneity of the 'War’ and of the simi¬ 
larities between the 'War’ and his other works is supported by Michaelson and 
Morton’s (3281) study concluding that there is no statistically significant differ¬ 
ence in the occurrence of the genitive of cn&tog in the first book of the 'War’, 
the fifth book of the 'War’, the 'Life’, and the second book of 'Against Apion’. 

Morton and Michaelson’s (3282) study of elision, however, would seem 
to support the view that the hand that polished the 'War’ was not at work on 
the 'Antiquities’. Shutt maintains that, contrary to Thackeray, Josephus’ 
assistants in the 'War’ merely polished his translation from the original Aramaic, 
and that he had no need to employ assistants when he wrote the 'Antiquities’ 
twenty years later. He properly concludes that we must allow for development 
in Josephus’ knowledge of Greek, though we must note that the Greek in the 
'War’ is much superior to that in the 'Antiquities’. 

Schreckenberg (3283), p. 86 , argues that, in the light of the new con¬ 
cordance of Josephus, there is a relatively unified picture of stylistic particulars 
which also includes the 'War’, although it does have some peculiarities of dic¬ 
tion. He concludes that Josephus supervised the assistants and made their 
changes his own. 

Baer (3283a) attributes, though without proof, to the assistants much 
more then merely improving Josephus’ style and thinks that they actually 
rewrote Josephus’ basic account. 

Ladouceur (3283b) concludes that the lexical evidence does not support 
Thackeray’s theory of assistants, since the words which Thackeray regards as 
particularly indicative of a Sophoclean or of a Thucydidean assistant occur 
throughout the 'Antiquities’. From the fourth century onwards words pre¬ 
viously found in tragedy, in Ionic prose, and in Thucydides begin to appear in 
non-literary documents, papyri, and inscriptions. Moreover, Josephus fre¬ 
quently uses these words not in their classical sense but in the meaning that they 
had attained in the first century C.E. 


26.10: Josephus’ Grammar 

(3284) Robert Helbing: Die Prapositionen bei Herodot und anderen Historikern (= Bei- 
trage zur historischen Syntax der griechischen Sprache 16, 1904). Wurzburg 1904. 

(3285) Guilelmus Schmidt: De Flavii Josephi elocutione observationes criticae. Pars prior. 
Diss., Gottingen. Publ.: Leipzig 1893. Published in fuller form in: Jahrbucher fur 
classische Philologie, Supplement 20, Leipzig 1894, pp. 341 — 550. 

(3286) Jerker Blomqvist: Greek Particles in Hellenistic Prose. Lund 1969. 

(3287) Julius R. Mantey: The Causal Use of Eis in the New Testament. In: Journal of 
Biblical Literature 70, 1951, pp. 45—48. 

(3288) Ralph Marcus: On Causal Eis. In: Journal of Biblical Literature 70, 1951, pp. 
129-130. 

(3289) Julius R. Mantey: On Causal Eis Again. In: Journal of Biblical Literature 70, 1951, 
pp. 309-311. 

(3290) Ralph Marcus: The Elusive Causal Eis. In: Journal of Biblical Literature 71, 1952, 
pp. 43—44. 
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(3291) Douglas B. Gregor: The Aorist in p.rj Clauses. In: Classical Review 4, 1957, p. 97. 
(3291a) Lars Rydbeck: Fachprosa, vermeintliche Volkssprache und Neues Testament. Zur 
Beurteilung der sprachlichen Niveauunterschiede im nachklassischen Griechisch. 
Uppsala 1967. 

There have been few systematic studies of any portion of Josephus’ gram¬ 
mar, such as that of Helbing (3284), comparing Josephus’ use of various pre¬ 
positions and frequency of cases following each of them with those of fourteen 
other Greek historians. The single comprehensive study remains that of 
Schmidt (3285), It is disappointing that Blomqvist (3286), in a work dealing 
with the meaning, position, and frequency of particles in Hellenistic prose, 
omits all reference to Josephus. 

Mantey (3287) cites Antiquities 9. 32 as an example of causal Etc;. 
Marcus (3288) rightly objects and here translates Etc; in the sense of place to 
which. Mantey (3289) concludes that in some contexts final cause and purpose 
are almost the same thing. Marcus (3290) shows that in the examples from non- 
Biblical Greek cited by Mantey Etg does not mean “because of”. 

Gregor (3291) cites War 1 . 564 as an example of the aorist optative intro¬ 
duced by pirj to express fear concerning the past. 

Rydbeck (3291a) comments on Josephus’ use of JtaQajtkqotog with the 
genitive instead of with the dative (p. 49: War 6 . 388); the construction of the 
prepositions jtqo, p£xa, euro (pp. 67—68: Ant. 15. 408, 18. 94, 18. 249); the 
double genitive and q construction and the uses of jxqo and of p£xa (p. 73: Ant. 
14. 317; Ant. 2. 318, 13. 46, 18. 307); the use of 60 x 15 &v and lav, which are 
equated, and of lav as a conditional conjunction (p. 141: Ant. 5. 25). Rydbeck 
concludes that Josephus’ work is motley in language and style. 


26.11: Hebrew as Josephus’ Ancestral Language 

(3291b) H. Orr: Um die Muttersprache Jesu. Forschungen seit Gustaf Dalman. In: Novum 
Testamentum 9, 1967, pp. 1—25. 

(3291c) Pinchas Lapide: Insights from Qumran into the Languages of Jesus. In: Revue de 
Qumran 8, 1972 — 75, pp. 483 — 501. 

(3291 d) Tessa Rajak: Flavius Josephus: Jewish History and the Greek World. Diss., 2 vols., 
Oxford 1974. 

Ott (3291 b) says that the equation of iPpaioxi = Aramaic can no longer be 
held, since Aramaic in the Septuagint and in Josephus (Ant. 12. 15) is ouqioxl. 
Josephus, he asserts, differentiates Hebrew from Aramaic clearly (Ant. 10. 8 , 
12. 15) and notes Babylonian-Aramaic loan-words as such (Ant. 3. 156). It is 
more often Hebrew rather than Aramaic words that lie behind Josephus’ Greek 
text. Such Aramaic words as Asartha (Ant. 3, 252) and Pascha (Ant. 2. 313, 3. 
248) in Josephus are not a refutation because of the confusion of the two lan¬ 
guages. As in the Talmud, so in Josephus, Hebrew actually means Hebrew (War 
6 . 96). Hence Hebrew was more probably the spoken language of Jerusalem in 
Josephus’ day. We may reply that the incidence of Aramaic words in the 
Gospels and the reference (War 1. 3) to the composition of the 'War’ originally 
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in Aramaic for the sake of the people of the upper country, that is, Babylonia, 
where Aramaic rather than Hebrew was spoken, argue to the contrary. 

Lapide (3291c) similarly asserts that when Josephus speaks of his ancestral 
language he means Hebrew, though he admits that there is an occasional slip of 
the pen, as in Antiquities 3. 252, where he asserts that Asartha (= 'Azartha) 
means Pentecost in the language of the Hebrews. We may comment that at this 
time Hebrew had a number of Aramaic words and vice versa, so that the men¬ 
tion of an Aramaic word as Hebrew is hardly a conclusive argument. Moreover, 
Josephus here speaks of the language of the Hebrews, rather than of Hebrew, 
and this is not inconsistent with identifying the language as Aramaic. 

I have not seen Appendix I of Rajak (329 Id), which discusses the question 
as to what was the native language of Josephus. 


26.12: Aramaisms in the 'War’ 

(3292) Albert T. Olmstead: Could an Aramaic Gospel Be Written? In: Journal of Near 
Eastern Studies 1, 1942, pp. 41-75. 

(3293) Edgar J. Goodspeed: The Possible Aramaic Gospel. In: Journal of Near Eastern 
Studies 1, 1942, pp. 315 — 340. 

(3293a) Jehoshua M. Grintz: Hebrew as Literary and Spoken Language in the Days of 
the Second Temple (according to Sources in Greek) (in Hebrew). Eshkoloth (Scholia) 
3, 1959, pp. 125-144. 

(3294) Jehoshua M. Grintz: Hebrew as the Spoken and Written Language in the Last 
Days of the Second Temple. In: Journal of Biblical Literature 79, 1960, pp. 32—47. 
(3295) Jehoshua M. Grintz: Chapters in the History of the Second Temple (in Hebrew). 
Jerusalem 1969. 

(3296) Otto Michel: Zur Arbeit an den Textzeugen des Josephus. In: Zeitschrift fiir die 
alttestamentliche Wissenschaft 83, 1971, pp. 101 — 102. 

(3297) Abraham Schalit: Evidence of an Aramaic Source in Josephus’ 'Antiquities of the 
Jews’. In: Annual of the Swedish Theological Institute 4, 1965, pp. 163 — 188. Trans, 
into German by Jakob Mittelmann in: Abraham Schalit, Zur Josephus-For- 
schung (Wege der Forschung, 84). Darmstadt 1973. Pp. 367—400. 

(3298) Heinz Schreckenberg: Neue Beitrage zur Kritik des Josephustextes. In: Theokratia 
2, 1970-72, pp. 81-106. 

(3298a) Gohei Hata: Is the Greek Version of Josephus’ Jewish War a Translation or a Re¬ 
writing of the First Version? In: Jewish Quarterly Review 66, 1975 —76, pp. 89—108. 

Inasmuch as Aramaic was apparently Josephus’ native tongue and, indeed, 
the language in which he first composed the 'War’, we should expect some 
Aramaisms in his Greek. And yet, few scholars have been able to detect them, 
especially in the 'War’, which was, it seems, so carefully corrected (or written) 
by his assistants that the evidence has been removed. 

Olmstead (3292) says that pETa|3aku)V in War 1.3, with reference to the 
translation of the 'War’ from Aramaic into Greek, implies that the Greek was 
not a translation but a revised second edition. In reply we may note that in 
Antiquities 1 . 10 the same verb, referring to the translation of the Torah into 
Greek, clearly means “translate”, since Josephus says (Antiquities 1. 17 and 
elsewhere) that he has neither added to nor subtracted anything from the original. 
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Goodspeed (3293) expresses doubt about Josephus’ statement that he first 
wrote the "War’ in Aramaic and afterwards translated it into Greek and suggests 
that perhaps Josephus sent a first draft of a shorter version in Aramaic to the 
Jews of the Upper Country. He asks why Aramaic Judea allowed Josephus’ 
work in Aramaic to disappear and concludes that up until 50 C.E. no one had 
ever written a book in Aramaic. Finally, he says that if Josephus could have been 
so loose in the 'Antiquities’ in translating a sacred book, the Bible, despite pro¬ 
testations of absolute fidelity, how much freer he must have been in translating a 
work that was not sacred. We may respond that the statement that no one until 
50 had ever composed a work in Aramaic is unlikely in view of the fact that con¬ 
siderable portions of the Books of Daniel (2. 4—7. 28) and Ezra (4. 8 — 6. 8 and 
7. 12—26) are in Aramaic. Moreover, among the Dead Sea Scrolls there are texts 
and fragments in Aramaic, notably the Genesis Apocryphon, which dates from 
before this period. As to why Aramaic Judea allowed the Aramaic version of 
the 'War’ to disappear, Josephus’ traitorous activities may have been sufficient 
to account for this; and, in any case, the great majority of the literature of this 
period is lost. 

Grintz (3293 a) (3294) contends that where Josephus gives Hebrew words 
the Aramaic equivalents are different, and that the first edition of the 'War’ was 
consequently written in Hebrew rather than in Aramaic. Grintz’ Hebrew 
version, we may note, contains a further elucidation of certain points in the 
English version. Grintz (3295), pp. 95—98, repeats his remarks and adds that 
“Hebrew” in Josephus’ writings always denotes Hebrew and never Aramaic. 
We may reply that no one, of course, doubts that Josephus knew Hebrew; but 
the widespread use by the Palestinian and Babylonian Jews of the Targumim, 
the Aramaic versions of the Bible, shows that Aramaic was the language of 
the masses; and it seems more likely that Josephus would have used this language 
in addressing them. Moreover, the barbarians of the upper country (xoig dvca 
(3aQ(3d0Otg, War 1. 3), to whom he sent the version, are clearly those dwelling 
in Parthia, Babylonia, and Adiabene, where Aramaic rather than Hebrew was 
spoken. Finally, in War 1. 3 Josephus says that he wrote in his ancestral (xfj 
jtaxpLU)) tongue and does not specify Hebrew; he presumably means the 
language spoken by his father and grandfather in his household. 

Michel (3296) suggests that the work that Schalit (3297) has done in 
seeking Aramaisms in the 'Antiquities’ should be extended to the 'War’ and 
comments particularly on War 1. 3, 1. 37, and 1. 65. The problem, he says, is 
whether this Semitic influence goes back to an older transmission or is secondary. 
Schreckenberg (3298), in reply, declares that, from the point of view of the 
text tradition, the hypothesis, tentatively advanced by Michel, that Josephus 
issued various editions is unfounded. 

Hata (3298 a), without realizing that the suggestion had been made pre¬ 
viously by Olmstead (3292), has revived the idea that [t£xa(3aku)V in War 1. 3 
means not “translate” but “rewrite”. He correctly argues that in Greek and 
Hellenistic literature the use of the verb in the sense of “translate” is rare, that 
the 'War’ can hardly be a translation from a Semitic original, since it has a 
complete lack of Semitic phraseology, and that the Greek version was made in 
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accordance with the traditional and conventional methods of Greek and Hellenistic 
historical writing. We may respond that while it is true that pexa(3dk^u) in 
Greek normally means “to change” rather than “to translate”, it is clear that both 
in Antiquities 1. 10 and in Antiquities 12. 107 the reference is to the translation of 
the Torah into Greek as commissioned by Ptolemy Philadelphus and known as 
the Septuagint, and that Josephus uses the term interchangeably in both contexts 
with the more usual words ileOeqiujveuo) (Ant. 1. 5) and £0pr)V£ta (Ant. 12. 
107). Moreover, as Michel (3296) indicates, it is unwarranted to speak of a 
complete lack of Semiticisms in the 'War’. We may, however, call attention to 
the fact that Josephus himself admits ('Against Apion’ 1. 50) that he employed 
some assistants for the sake of the Greek when he composed his 'War’; and it 
was they, presumably, who imposed upon the work the stamp of the typical 
Hellenistic historiographical devices described by Hata. We may further surmise 
that inasmuch as Josephus in the 'Antiquities’ says that his work has been 
translated (p£0qQpr|VEUp£vr|v) from the Hebrew records and that he has neither 
added nor omitted anything (Ant. 1. 17), whereas actually he makes considerable 
changes, similarly in rendering the 'War’ into Greek he also had had a rather free 
conception of the art of translation. 


26.13: Aramaic Sources for the 'Antiquities’ 

(3299) Abraham Schalit, ed. and trans.: Josephus, Antiquitates Judaicae (in Hebrew). Vol. 
1. Jerusalem 1944. 

(3300) Shaye J. D. Cohen: Josephus in Galilee and Rome: His Vita and Development as a 
Historian. Diss., Columbia University, New York 1975. Publ.: Leiden 1979. 

(3301) Rose-Marie Seyberlich: Esther in der Septuaginta und bei Flavius Josephus. In: 
Charlotte Welskopf, ed., Neue Beitrage zur Geschichte der Alten Welt, Band 1: 
Alter Orient und Griechenland (= II. Internationale Tagung der Fachgruppe Alte Ge¬ 
schichte der Deutschen Historiker-Gesellschaft vom 4.-8. Sept. 1962 in Stralsund). 
Berlin 1964. Pp. 363-366. 

(3302) Abraham Schalit: Evidence of an Aramaic Source in Josephus’ 'Antiquities of the 
Jews’. In: Annual of the Swedish Theological Institute 4, 1965, pp. 163—188. Trans, 
into German by Jakob Mittelmann in: Abraham Schalit, Zur Josephus-Forschung 
(Wege der Forschung, 84). Darmstadt 1973. Pp. 367—400. 

(3303) Naomi G. Cohen: Asinaeus and Anilaeus: Additional Comments to Josephus’ 
Antiquities of the Jews. In: Annual of the Swedish Theological Institute 10, 1975 — 76, 
pp. 30—37. 

(3304) Louis H. Feldman, ed. and trans.: Josephus, vol. 9, Jewish Antiquities, Books 
XVIII —XX (Loeb Classical Library). London and Cambridge, Mass. 1965. 

(3305) Abraham Schalit: Josephus Flavius. In: Encyclopaedia Judaica 10, Jerusalem 1971, 
pp. 251—265. 

(3306) Roger Le Deaut: Introduction a la Litterature targumique. Part 1. Rome 1966. 

(3307) Andre Pelletier: ZafSPaxa: Transcription grecque de l’Arameen. In: Vetus Testa- 
mentum 22, 1972, pp. 436—447. 

(3307a) Isaiah Gafni: The Conversion of the Kings of Adiabene in the Light of Talmudic 
Literature (in Hebrew). In: Niv HaMidrashiah 1971, pp. 204—212. 
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Schalit (3299), pp. xxvii—xxxv, offers a number of proofs that Josephus 
used an Aramaic Targum while composing his 'Antiquities 5 . Cohen (3300) 
objects that Josephus’ transliterations from Aramaic show only that he spoke 
Aramaic, and not necessarily that he used a Targum; but, if so, we may ask, 
why do these transliterations from Aramaic appear in some places but not in 
others ? 

Seyberlich (3301), commenting on the fact that the second edict of King 
Ahasuerus is found only in Josephus (Ant. 11.273—283) and in the Aramaic 
Targum Sheni 8. 12, considers the possibility that Josephus’ source may have 
been an Aramaic Targum-like paraphrase, but dismisses this by noting that since 
Josephus, at the time of the completion of the 'Antiquities’, had spent twenty 
years in Rome, it is improbable that he used an Aramaic Targum and more 
probable that he merely recalled some details of Pharisaic midrashim that he had 
heard in his earlier years. We may comment that actually the text of the edict in 
Josephus is a close paraphrase of Addition E of the Septuagint; and, in any case, 
in view of the continuing contacts between the Jewish communities of the land 
of Israel and of Rome throughout this period, it is not unlikely that Josephus 
would have access to an Aramaic Targum. 

Schalit (3302), as we have noted above, convincingly solves the problem 
of the meaning of ktiAAloiv (or ktiX.L(ji)v) in Antiquities 18. 343 by suggesting 
that it is an Aramaic word ketila, “slain”, and that the familiar Aramaic formula 
gavra ketila has been abridged in a manner characteristic of a popular way of 
speaking, though, we may add, it is possible that this particular phrase, a tech¬ 
nical one, was used as such in Josephus’ source. He consequently suggests that 
Josephus’ source for the story of the two Jewish brothers Asinaeus and Anilaeus 
who established a quasi-independent state in Babylonia was in Aramaic, the 
mother-tongue of the Jews of the region. In Izates’ prayer (Ant. 20.90), 
Schalit notes that the word [XBYakoQQfjpova, “grandiloquent”, which is found 
in the editio princeps, though not in any of our manuscripts, occurs in Daniel 
7. 8 and 20, the original of which is in Aramaic, and suggests that it was an 
integral part of Izates’ prayer, which was originally composed in Aramaic, his 
mother-tongue, and that, in fact, Josephus’ source for the whole story of the con¬ 
version of Izates (Ant. 20. 17—96) was in Aramaic. We may respond, as we have 
suggested above, that inasmuch Josephus does not use the Aramaic word, it is 
also possible that Josephus used the Septuagint version of Daniel at this point. 

Cohen (3303) provides further evidence for Schalit’s theory of an 
Aramaic source, at second-hand, for this part of the 'Antiquities’ by noting that 
the reference to the weaving trade taught to Asinaeus and Anilaeus (Ant. 
18.314) is actually to the manufacture of scale armor of the Parthian Cata- 
phractarii, if we understand that Josephus has mistranslated the Aramaic homo¬ 
nym. We may comment, however, that Josephus specifically adds that it was 
not considered undignified by the inhabitants of Babylonia to spin wool, and 
this is to be understood in the light of the Mishnah 'Eduyyot 1.3, which states 
that there is no craft lower than that of a weaver; cf. Baba Bathra 21 a and my note 
(3304), pp. 181 — 183, on Ant. 18.314. Hence the traditional rendering of this 
passage seems more likely. 
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Schalit (3305), p. 258, even goes so far as to state that “it is reasonable to 
assume” that Josephus’ original draft of the 'Antiquities’ was in Aramaic, and 
that assistants helped him to give it a Greek garb worthy of the name. We may 
respond that Josephus nowhere states that he employed assistants in composing 
the 'Antiquities’; and in view of the fact that stylistically it is far inferior to the 
'War’, which he composed twenty years earlier with the help of assistants, it 
seems likely that the decline in literary standards is due to the fact that he did 
not receive aid. Whatever few Aramaisms there are may be explained either as 
due to technical terms or due to the fact Aramaic was his native language and 
inevitably, if unwittingly, influenced his style. 

Le Deaut (3306), pp. 56—58, is certain that Josephus used some sort of 
Aramaic version of the Pentateuch and suggests that it was a written Targum of 
Midrashic tendencies, practically identical with the traditional Targum of 
Jonathan. 

Pelletier (3307) notes that Josephus calls the Sabbath (Ant. 1.33) Zd|3- 
(3axa, which is Aramaic in form; but the use of Ed|3|3axa in the Septuagint 
shows that the word was given a Greek ending by the translator (unless, we may 
add, we adopt the view of the sixteenth-century Azariah dei Rossi that the 
Septuagint was made from an Aramaic paraphrase). 

Gafni (3307a) comments on the Aramaic source for Josephus’ account of 
the Jews of Babylonia. In particular, he considers Schalit’s (3302) hypothesis 
of an Aramaic source for Izates’ prayer (Ant. 20. 90) and notes that the word 
oaptyriQd is either Aramaic or perhaps Parthian safsira. 


26.14: Josephus’ Knowledge of Latin (see also 26.4) 

(3307b) David Daube: Three Legal Notes on Josephus after His Surrender. In: Law Quarterly 
Review (London) 93, 1977, pp. 191 — 194. 

Daube (3307b) notes that KE^.Ei3oavxog (Life 414) is a Latinism, being used 
in the sense of iubeo, “to authorize”. Since the word is used in connection with 
Vespasian’s authorization that Josephus marry one of the women taken captive 
at Caesarea, Daube conjectures that Josephus heard the Latin at that time in that 
sense and that it stuck in his mind. We may comment that inasmuch as he wrote 
the 'Life’ at least twenty-six years after this event it seems unlikely that a single 
word in a strange language would have remained in his mind for so long. More¬ 
over, Josephus is here trying to justify his marriage to a captive woman, since, 
as a priest, he was prohibited by Jewish law from doing so; hence it makes 
better sense to say that Josephus, in his defense, insisted that he did so only 
because Vespasian had ordered him to marry her. 
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26.15: The Alleged Second Edition of the 'Antiquities’ 

(3308) Richard Laqueur: Der judische Historiker Flavius Josephus. Giefien 1920. 

(3309) Robert Eisler: IHCOYC BACIAEYC OY BACIAEYCAC. 2 vols. Heidelberg 
1929-30. 

(3310) Hans Lewy, rev.: Robert Eisler, IHCOUS BACIAEYC OY BACIAEYCAC. In: 

Deutsche Literaturzeitung 51, 1930, pp. 481—494. 

(3311) Heinz Schreckenberg: Neue Beitrage zur Kritik des Josephustextes. In: Theo- 
kratia 2, 1970-72, pp. 81-106. 

(3312) Heinz Schreckenberg: Die Flavius-Josephus-Tradition in Antike und Mittelalter. 
Leiden 1972. 

(3313) Shaye J. D. Cohen: Josephus in Galilee and Rome: His Vita and Development as a 
Historian. Diss., Columbia University, New York 1975. Publ.: Leiden 1979. 

(3314) Hilarius Emonds: Zweite Auflage im Altertum; kulturgeschichtliche Studien zur 
Oberlieferung der antiken Literatur. Leipzig 1941. Issued in part as Diss., Bonn 1937: 
Zweite Auflagen im Altertum und ihr Erscheinen im Variantenbestand handschrift- 
licher Uberlieferung. 

(3314a) David A. Barish: The Autobiography of Josephus and the Hypothesis of a Second 
Edition of His Antiquities. In: Harvard Theological Review 71, 1978, pp. 61 — 75. 
(3314b) David Altshuler: The Treatise FIEPI E0£2N KAI AITIQN 'On Customs and 
Causes’ by Flavius Josephus. In: Jewish Quarterly Review 69, 1978 — 79, pp. 226 — 232. 


Laqueur (3308) presents the suggestion that Josephus’ 'Antiquities’ ap¬ 
peared in more than one edition. This view is endorsed by Eisler (3309) but 
rejected by Lewy (3310). 

Schreckenberg (3311), p. 87 n., (3312), pp. 63 and 176—177, rejects this 
view because our Josephus manuscripts appear to be descended from one arche¬ 
type rather than from two. The studies of the text of Josephus as transmitted by 
the Church Fathers support the view that the polarization of the two text 
families from the third century onwards must be attributed to a different choice 
of alternate readings rather than to two different editions. But, as Cohen (3313) 
has properly remarked, this means only that our manuscript tradition, which, as 
we have noted, is quite late, provides no proof for a second edition, not that it 
provides evidence against it. Moreover, as Emonds (3314), in a work that 
curiously has no reference to the alleged second edition of Josephus, has remarked, 
ancient book production afforded ample opportunity for change and corrections. 
On the other hand, the absence of any specific reference in Josephus to a second 
edition would place the burden of proof on those who argue that there was one. 

Barish (3314a) argues against Laqueur’s (3308) hypothesis of a second 
edition by noting the structural parallel between Antiquities 20. 266—267 (ac¬ 
cording to Laqueur, 266 is part of the second edition, whereas 267 is part of 
the first edition) and Life 430. He also notes that Josephus is characteristically 
redundant and hence might well have repeated his intention to conclude his 
narrative. 

Altshuler (3314b) notes that whereas in Antiquities 3. 94, 205, and 218, 
Josephus explicitly claims that he is not going to discuss the laws of Leviticus 
and Numbers here in the 'Antiquities’, yet that is precisely what he does in 
3. 224—286 and 4. 67—75. There are even statements that come after Antiquities 
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4. 75 but suggest that Josephus had not yet written about the laws of Leviticus 
and Numbers, namely 4. 198. In addition, Antiquities 4. 302 is contradicted by 
3.286. He concludes that Antiquities 3.224—286 and possibly 4.67—75 are 
later insertions by Josephus. We may comment that there is no necessary con¬ 
tradiction between Antiquities 4.302 and 3.286; in the latter passage he does 
not state that he has not described the laws, but merely indicates that he intends 
to do so, presumably at further length and from the point of view of the reasons 
for the commandments, in a future work. 



27: Josephus’ Influence until the Twentieth Century 


27.0: Josephus’ Influence: General 

(3315) Sigebertus (Syvert) Havercamp: Flavii Josephi Opera. Vol. 1. Amsterdam 1726. 
(3316) Robert Eisler: IHCOYC BACIAEYC OY BACIAEYCAC. 2 vols. Heidelberg 
1929-30. 

(3317) Eva M. Sanford: Propaganda and Censorship in the Transmission of Josephus. In: 

Transactions of the American Philological Association 66, 1935, pp. 127—145. 

(3318) Kurt Weitzmann: Zur Frage des Einflusses jiidischer Bilderquellen auf die Illustra¬ 
tion des Alten Testaments. In: Mullus. Festschrift Theodor Klauser. Munster 1964. 
Pp. 401-415. 

(3319) Heinz Schreckenberg: Die Flavius-Josephus-Tradition in Antike und Mittelalter. 
Leiden 1972. 

It is still worthwhile to consult Havercamp’s (3315) twenty-one-page list 
of testimonia in Josephus’ favor by writers up to the tenth century. 

Eisler (3316), pp. xxxv—xlix, has a considerable treatment of the Fort- 
leben of Josephus, notably of translations of Josephus and of Josippon. 

Sanford (3317) has presented a skimpy overall survey of the transmission 
of the text and of the versions of Josephus, with particular concern for inter¬ 
polations and modifications of the text intended to convert Jews to Christianity 
or to convert Christians to a modified Judaism. 

Weitzmann (3318) expresses the belief, though without evidence, that 
illuminated manuscripts of Josephus’ historical works circulated in Jewish 
groups in late antiquity. We may comment that such a view is unlikely because 
of the bitter attitude toward Josephus in Jewish circles. Weitzmann, however, 
pp. 410 — 411, cannot be disputed when he shows that Josephus’ word dvEOxatJ- 
qcooe, which is found in Josephus and not in the Septuagint, is the source of the 
medieval depiction of the crucifixion of the chief baker (Gen. 40. 22; Josephus, 
Ant. 2. 73). Apparently, among Christians there is a long and widespread tradi¬ 
tion behind illustrating Josephus, especially in the 'Antiquities’. 

Schreckenberg (3319) has a systematic, critical presentation of the 
transmission of the text of Josephus from the autograph to the editio princeps. 
He documents the constant interpolation, revision, and censorship in the trans¬ 
mission of the text by Christians in the interest of particular religious and polit¬ 
ical views. As a preliminary to a new critical edition of Josephus, Schrecken¬ 
berg presents a list of citations in all ancient and medieval authors who trans¬ 
lated, excerpted, cited, or alluded to Josephus. One can thereby trace the rise 
and fall in popularity of certain portions of Josephus: thus, for example, we find 
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that during the period of the Crusades the geographical and topographical 
portions were particularly consulted. 


27.1: Parallels between Josephus and the Talmud 

(3319a) Dietrich Rossler: Gesetz und Geschichte. Untersuchungen zur Theologie der jiidi- 
schen Apokalyptik und der pharisaischen Orthodoxie (Wissenschaftliche Monogra- 
phien zum Alten und Neuen Testament, 3). Neukirchen 1960; 2nd ed. 1962. 
(3319b) Jacob Neusner: The Rabbinic Traditions about the Pharisees before 70. 3 vols. 
Leiden 1971. 

(3319c) Sheldon R. Isenberg: Power through Temple and Torah in Greco-Roman Palestine. 
In: Jacob Neusner, ed., Christianity, Judaism and Other Greco-Roman Cults: 
Studies for Morton Smith at Sixty. Vol. 2, Leiden 1975, pp. 24 — 52. 

(3319d) George W. Buchanan: The Use of Rabbinic Literature for New Testament 
Research. In: Biblical Theology Bulletin 7, 1977, pp. 110—122. 

Rossler (3319a), p. 21, notes the lack of history in rabbinic writings in 
contrast to Josephus and speculates on the reasons for this. 

Neusner (3319b), vol. 1, pp. 58—59, comments on the parallel between 
Antiquities 13. 282 and the voice that came to Johanan the High Priest (John 
Hyrcanus) in the Talmud (Sotah 33a). Neusner, vol. 1, pp. 387—388, notes that 
Josephus’ portrait of Simeon ben Gamaliel in general conforms to the rabbinic 
picture, but that in details they do not relate to each other in that the Simeon of 
the Talmud is a legal authority, whereas in Josephus he is a politician. We may, 
however, comment that the explanation of this is that the Talmud is a legal work, 
whereas Josephus is a historian, stressing political events. 

Isenberg (3319c) pp. 36—42, agrees with Neusner (3319b) that the evi¬ 
dence from Josephus concerning the history of the Pharisees does not necessari¬ 
ly contradict the rabbinic materials. In comparing Josephus (Ant. 13.288—298) 
and the Talmud (Kiddushin 66a) Isenberg concludes that though the details 
differ, Josephus and the rabbis have a solid shared tradition which connects their 
accounts with the Oral Law and for which the terminus ante quem is Josephus. 

Buchanan (33 19d) notes that in some cases it is possible to date rabbinic 
materials by parallel traditions in Josephus. Thus he asserts that the fact that the 
traditional story of the announcement to Pharaoh of the birth of Moses is also 
found in Antiquities 2.205—209 indicates that one form of the narrative was 
circulated early enough to allow the possibility that this tradition was known by 
the author of the Gospel of Matthew and was influential in providing inspiration 
for details used in the composition of the birth narrative of Jesus. 


27.2: Josephus and Tacitus 

(3320) Wilhelm Weber: Josephus und Vespasian. Untersuchungen zu dem jiidischen Krieg 
des Flavius Josephus. Stuttgart 1921. 
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(3321) Salomo Rappaport: Antikes zur Bibel und Agada. In: Festschrift Armand Kaminka 
zum siebzigsten Geburtstage. Wien 1937. Pp. 71 — 101. 

(3322) Neilson C. Debevoise: A Political History of Parthia. Chicago 1938. 

(3323) Werner Schur: Parthia. In: August Pauly and Georg Wissowa, edd., Realency- 
clopadie der klassischen Altertumswissenschaft 18. 3, 1949, cols. 1968 — 2029. 

(3324) Anna M. A. Hospers-Jansen: Tacitus over de Joden: Hist. 5, 2—13. Groningen 
1949. 

(3325) Adalbert Briessmann: Tacitus und das Flavische Geschichtsbild (Hermes Einzel- 
schriften, 10). Wiesbaden 1955. 

(3326) Heinz Schreckenberg: Die Flavius-Josephus-Tradition in Antike und Mittelalter. 
Leiden 1972. 

(3327) Moses Aberbach: The Conflicting Accounts of Josephus and Tacitus Concerning 
Cumanus’ and Felix’ Terms of Office. In: Jewish Quarterly Review 40, 1949—50, 
pp. 1 — 14. 

(3328) Edith Mary Smallwood: Some Comments on Tacitus, Annals XII, 54. In: Latomus 
18, 1959, pp. 560-567. 

(3329) Charles Saumagne: Saint Paul et Felix, procurateur de Judee. In: Raymond 
Chevallier, ed., Melanges Andre Piganiol 3, Paris 1966, pp. 1373 — 1386. 

(3330) D. B. Saddington: The Roman Auxilia in Tacitus, Josephus and Other Early 
Imperial Writers. In: Acta Classica 13, 1970, pp. 89—124. 

(3331) Yitzhak Baer: Jerusalem in the Times of the Great Revolt. Based on the Source 
Criticism of Josephus and Talmudic-Midrashic Legends of the Temple’s Destruction 
(in Hebrew). In: Zion 36, 1971, pp. 127—190. 


Since Tacitus is the somewhat later contemporary of Josephus (his 'Histo¬ 
ries’, which covered the events of 69 — 96, was issued about 104—109, and the 
'Annals’ about 115 — 117, whereas Josephus’ "War’ dates from 75—79, and the 
'Antiquities’ from 93—94) and parallels him in a number of points, particularly 
in the account of the 'Jewish War’, a number of scholars have considered 
whether Tacitus used Josephus as a source. Weber (3320), pp. 50, 103, 
concludes that Tacitus did not use the 'War’ but that both had a common 
source. 

Rappaport (3321), pp. 87—91, comparing the accounts of Tacitus (His¬ 
tories 5. 13) and Josephus (War 6. 300 ff.) of the prodigies that accompanied the 
destruction of the Temple, argues that there was no influence of one upon the 
other, since the motifs are frequent in ancient pagan and Jewish Hellenistic 
literature generally. 

At a number of points in the later books of the 'Antiquities’ Josephus and 
Tacitus parallel each other in their accounts of Parthian affairs. Debevoise 
(3322) argues that Josephus must regularly be preferred to Tacitus, who is here, 
he says, as confused as he is exact for the events at Rome. Schur (3323), 
especially pp. 2010—2011, on the other hand, follows Tacitus, especially 
when supported by numismatic evidence, against Josephus. 

Hospers-Jansen (3324) maintains that Josephus was only a “Jewish his¬ 
torian” and thus not accessible to Tacitus, though she is forced to concede that 
Josephus was an officially recognized author in educated Roman circles. More¬ 
over, Tacitus, as an orator, apparently knew the writings of the grammarian 
Apion and of the historian Lysimachus, whose account of the origin of the Jews 
as lepers is closely followed by Tacitus (Histories 5. 3). We may, however, 
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suggest that perhaps because Josephus was in favor with Domitian, whom 
Tacitus despised because of his treatment of his father-in-law Agricola, he may 
have detested Josephus. 

Briessmann (3325) asserts that there are a number of phrases in the "War’ 
which are closely paralleled in Tacitus and in Dio. For example, War 4. 602 is 
paralleled by Tacitus, Histories 2. 74 and Dio 65. 8. 3a in their accounts of 
Vespasian’s hesitation to seek the throne. Similarly War 4. 697 is paralleled by 
Tacitus, Histories 2. 5. Briessmann explains these similarities by postulating a 
common source, either Pliny or Cluvius Rufus. We may comment that there is, 
to be sure, a close resemblance between Pliny (Naturalis Historia 7. 65), Tacitus 
(Hist. 5. 6) and Josephus (War 4. 476—485) in their descriptions of the Dead 
Sea; and it is, indeed, interesting that Tacitus states that he has compared both the 
detailed accounts given by earlier writers (presumably Pliny would be one of 
these), as well as the narratives of those who knew the locality personally. In¬ 
asmuch, however, as Cluvius’ account is lost, the matter, we may comment, 
cannot be proved; but it seems unlikely that Josephus possessed a sufficient 
knowledge of Latin to make good use of Pliny and Cluvius, though, as we have 
noted above, some have argued that he was influenced stylistically by Sallust. If 
a common source is sought, we may here suggest the memoirs of Vespasian 
(Life 342) or those of Titus (Life 358), which Josephus at least does cite. 

Schreckenberg (3326), p. 69, suggests that Annals 15. 44, which tells how 
Nero fastened the guilt for the fire in Rome on the Christians, “a mischievous 
superstition”, so called from Christus, who was punished by Pilate, may be de¬ 
pendent upon the 'Testimonium Flavianum’, or both may draw on a common 
source. We may comment that because the passages in both Josephus and 
Tacitus are so short, are in different languages, and have no striking facts in 
common, the burden of proof must rest on those asserting dependence. 

We have already commented above on the discrepancy between Josephus’ 
and Tacitus’ accounts of the terms of office of the procurators Cumanus and 
Felix. Even if we say that Josephus and Tacitus complement each other to some 
degree, as Aberbach (3327) suggests, certain puzzles remain. Smallwood 
(3328) notes that elsewhere (e.g., Ann. 12.23) Tacitus shows confusion about 
Judaism, and Josephus is generally much fuller. Saumagne (3329), noting that 
Josephus’ accounts vary in each of the three places where he mentions Felix, 
prefers Tacitus, whose sources, he thinks, were more exact. But, we may 
comment, the discrepancies in Josephus’ accounts are minor, and it seems hard 
to believe that Josephus, who came from Judea, would have been less well in¬ 
formed than Tacitus on matters concerning which there was no reason for him 
to misrepresent the facts. 

S Addington (3330), pp. 117—121, as we have remarked above, notes that 
on the two occasions when Josephus and Tacitus refer to the same auxiliaries, 
once Josephus (War 2. 236) supplies clearer detail than Tacitus (Ann. 12. 54. 3), 
whereas on the other occasion it is Tacitus (Hist. 5. 1.2) who is more precise 
than Josephus (War 5. 47ff.). Both, he concludes, are describing the situation as 
it was in the early principate. 
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Baer (3331) suggests, but hardly proves, that for the very last days of the 
siege and fall of Jerusalem, Josephus and Tacitus used a common source written 
by a Roman military expert, but that Josephus has distorted and falsified this 
source. 


27.3: Parallels between Josephus and Suetonius 

(3332) Birgitta Tamm: 1st der Castortempel das vestibulum zu dem Palast des Caligula ge- 
wesen? In: Eranos 62, 1964, pp. 146 — 169. 

Tamm (3332), comparing Josephus’ account of Caligula’s assassination with 
those of Suetonius and Dio, confirms Suetonius’ statement (Caligula 22) that 
there was a bridge adjacent to the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus connecting the 
imperial palace and the capitol and asserts that the statues which were adjacent 
to Caligula’s extension of the palace were connected in Suetonius’ Caligula 22 in 
the same way as in Josephus. 


27.4: Parallels between Josephus and Lucian 

(3333) Gert Avenarius: Lukians Schrift zur Geschichtsschreibung. Meisenheim/Glan 
1956. 

Avenarius (3333) shows that Lucian’s 'Quomodo historia conscribenda 
sit’ is a collection of historiographical commonplaces, many of which originated 
in Isocratean rhetoric. Though there are frequent parallels with Josephus, 
Avenarius does not regard them as sufficiently distinctive to warrant a hypo¬ 
thesis of influence, but rather supports his theory of a widespread historio¬ 
graphical and rhetorical tradition which had an impact upon both Josephus and 
Lucian, as well as upon many others of the period. 


27.5: Parallels between Josephus and Apuleius 

(3333a) Reinhold Merkelbach: Roman und Mysterium in der Antike. Munchen 1962. 

Merkelbach (3333a), p. 17, compares the Mundus-Paulina affair (Ant. 18. 
65—80) with the Cupid-Psyche story in Apuleius (Metamorphoses 4. 28 — 6. 24) 
as an instance of a tepog of the Isis mysteries. 


27.6: Parallels between Josephus and Dio Cassius 

(3334) Menahem Stein: Josephus the Silent and Forgetful (in Hebrew). In his: Collected 
Essays, ed. Judah Rosenthal. Tel-Aviv 1970. Pp. 56—57. 

(3335) Karl-Heinz Ziegler: Die Beziehungen zwischen Rom und dem Partherreich; ein 
Beitrag zur Geschichte des Volkerrechts. Wiesbaden 1964. 
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(3336) Ingomar Weiler: Titus und die Zerstorung des Tempels von Jerusalem — Absicht 
oder Zufall? In: Klio 50, 1968, pp. 139—158. 

(3336a) M. M. Eisman: Dio and Josephus: Parallel Analyses. In: Latomus 36, 1977, pp. 657— 
673. 

Though there are a number of parallels between Josephus and Dio (who 
died after 229), there is no reason for supposing direct influence because of 
numerous differences between them. 

Stein (3334), pp. 56—57, notes, for example, that Dio says that many 
Romans deserted to the Jewish side during the great Jewish war, a fact omitted 
by Josephus. It would be worthwhile, as Stein argues, to investigate such 
omissions systematically. 

Ziegler (3335), pp. 62 — 63, like most commentators before him, prefers 
the account of Josephus (Ant. 18. 101 — 102) of the meeting of Vitellius and 
Artabanus on the Euphrates in 37, which records only a meeting on a bridge and 
a dinner given by Herod the Tetrarch, to the accounts of Dio (59. 23. 3) and 
Suetonius (Caligula 14, Vitellius 2), in which Artabanus adored the Roman 
standards and the images of the Empire. 

Weiler (3336) observes that the first part of Dio’s account of the capture 
of Jerusalem is closely dependent on Books 5 and 6 of Josephus’ 'War’. We may 
remark, however, that the connection is in general content rather than in lan¬ 
guage and style and is hardly as close as Weiler claims. 

Eisman (3336a) notes similarities between Josephus and Dio Cassius con¬ 
cerning the methods and goals of the historian and the account of the historian’s 
exploits in war. The main difference, he says, is that Dio is implicit, whereas 
Josephus is explicit. We may comment that the parallels are hardly distinctive 
but rather are historiographical commonplaces in writers such as Thucydides 
and especially Polybius. 


27.7: Josephus’ Influence on Porphyry 

(3337) Paolo Frassinetti: Porfirio esegeta del profeta Daniele. In: Rendiconti del R. 

Istituto Lombardo di Scienze e Lettere 86, 1953, pp. 194 — 210. 

(3338) Gunther C. Hansen: Ein verkanntes Iosephos-Zitat bei Porphyrios. In: Klio 48, 
1967, pp. 199-200. 

The only extant pagan writer who definitely knows the works of Josephus 
is Porphyry (233—c. 304), who in his De Abstinentia ab Esu Animalium 4. 11 
states that the Essenes are referred to in the second book of his 'Jewish History’, 
in the eighteenth book of his 'Archaeology’, and in the second book of his 'To 
the Greeks’ (IlQog xotig "Ekkr)vag, i.e. 'Against Apion’). While we do, indeed, 
have references to the Essenes in the first two of these citations, we strangely do 
not have any reference in the third. Moreover, Porphyry claims that he read in 
Josephus that the Essenes abstained from meat and wine, a statement which is 
repeated in Jerome (Adversus Jovinianum 2. 14 = Patrologia Latina 23. 317A), 
but which is not to be found in Josephus. Of course, Porphyry may have had a 
different manuscript from any of those available to us, or he may be quoting 
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from memory. Moreover, Frassinetti (3337) asserts that Porphyry, in his 
'Contra Christianos’, is indebted to Josephus’ 'Against Apion’, among others. 
Finally, that Porphyry does seem to have known Josephus is indicated from the 
fact that 'De Abstinentia ad Esu Animalium’ 4. 18 is based on War 7. 352 — 356, 
as Hansen (3338) has noted. Since, shortly before, Porphyry had transcribed 
a long piece from War 2. 119—159 on the Essenes, it is likely that he used Jo¬ 
sephus directly rather than a common source. We may add that such a passage, 
representing an indirect tradition of the text of Josephus, may profitably be 
used to check Josephus’ text. 


27.8: Libanius 

(3338a) Menahem Stern: Libanius and Josephus (in Hebrew). In: Zion 42, 1977, pp. 
298-301. 

Stern (3338a) concludes that Libanius, Orationes, 20. 30, which alludes to 
an unfair dealing of Vespasian with suppliants from Palestine, shows knowledge 
of Josephus (War 3. 532 — 542), who refers to the murder of the Jews in 
Tarichaeae at the time of Vespasian’s Galilaean campaign. Libanius looked upon 
Theodosius’ mild response to the revolt against him in Antioch in 387 as the re¬ 
flection of another Vespasian. 


27.9: The Church Fathers in General 

(3339) Robert Devreesse: Les anciens commentateurs grecs de l’Octateuque et des Rois 
(Fragments tires des Chaines). Citta del Vaticano 1959. 

(3340) Heinz Schreckenberg: Die Flavius-Josephus-Tradition in Antike und Mittelalter. 
Leiden 1972. 

(3341) Gustave Bardy: Le souvenir de Josephe chez les Peres. In: Revue d’histoire Eccle- 
siastique 43, 1948, pp. 179—191. 

(3342) Ernst R. Curtius: Europaische Literatur und lateinisches Mittelalter. Bern 1948. 
Trans, into English by Willard R. Trask: European Literature and the Latin Middle 
Ages. New York 1953. 

(3342a) Vassilios Christides: L’enigme d’Ophir. In: Revue Biblique 77, 1970, pp. 240—247. 

Devreesse (3339), p. 21, lists four fragments of the 'Antiquities’ (1. 193, 1. 
238, 2. 253, and 5. 227) and one of the 'War’ (5. 217) found in the 'Catenae’ and 
in fragmentary works of Church Fathers, which, we may comment, may be of 
some value for checking the text of Josephus, since they are older than our 
oldest manuscripts of Josephus. These citations are omitted from Schrecken- 
berg’s (3340) book, which attempts to list all citations from Josephus in later 
antiquity and in the Middle Ages. 

Bardy (3341) presents a very cursory summary of Josephus’ influence on 
Origen, Eusebius, Jerome, John Chrysostom, and Theodoret. 

Curtius (3342) has a number of indications of Josephus’ influence on the 
Church Fathers and on the Middle Ages. In particular, he notes, p. 219, that 
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Josephus’ comparison of the fallen angels (Ant. 1. 73) with the giants of Greek 
mythology has been taken over by Tertullian (Apology 22) and Lactantius 
(Divine Institutes 10. 14). 

Christides (3342a) notes that Basil, probably drawing upon Josephus, and 
Procopius of Gaza, drawing directly on Josephus (Ant. 8. 164), situate Ophir 
(Gen. 10. 29) in India. 


27.10: The Greek Hegesippus 

(3343) Karl Mras: Die Hegesippus-Frage. In: Anzeiger der Akademie der Wissenschaften 
in Wien 95, 1958, pp. 143-153. 

(3344) Niels Hyldahl: Hegesipps Hypomnemata. In: Studia Theologica (Lund) 14, 1960, 
pp. 70-113. 

(3345) B. Gustafsson: Hegesippus’ Sources and His Reliability. In: Studia Patristica 3, 
Berlin 1961, pp. 227-232. 

(3346) Guy Schofield: In the Year 62: The Murder of the Brother of the Lord and Its Con¬ 
sequences. London 1962. 

Mras (3343), in a brief, general survey, contends that the second-century 
Greek Hegesippus (to be distinguished from the Latin Hegesippus who para¬ 
phrased the "War’) used Josephus directly. He explains his hostility to the Jews 
by postulating that he was a Jew who had become converted to Christianity. 

Hyldahl (3344), pp. 94—103, briefly comparing Hegesippus’ treatment of 
the seven sects with Josephus’ treatment of the four philosophies, says that his 
manner of description corresponds completely to that of Josephus. After com¬ 
paring, pp. 108 — 112, their descriptions of the martyrdom of James the brother 
of Jesus, he concludes that Hegesippus was not a Jewish Christian but rather 
anti-Jewish, as seen by the changes that he made in Josephus’ account. We may 
react, however, by noting that historically, at any rate, it has often been the 
Jews who have left Judaism who have turned out to be most fiercely opposed to 
Judaism. 

Gustafsson (3345) says that Hegesippus is generally very repetitive and 
obscure, though he is fairly faithful to his sources and renders an oral tradition 
of genuine, though legendary, type. He cogently concludes, however, that his 
account of the martyrdom of James is very questionable as compared with that 
of Josephus, whom we can trust. 

Schofield (3346), in a popular, journalistic account, is unconvincing in his 
view that Hegesippus does not really contradict Josephus and that his account of 
James is authentic. 


27.11: Hippolytus (see also 22.17) 

(3347) Matthew Black: The Account of the Essenes in Hippolytus and Josephus. In: 
William D. Davies and David Daube, edd., The Background of the New Testament 
and Its Eschatology: Studies in Honour of C. H. Dodd. Cambridge 1956. Pp. 172 — 
175. 
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(3348) Morton Smith: The Description of the Essenes in Josephus and the Philosophumena. 

In: Hebrew Union College Annual 29, 1958, pp. 273 — 313. 

(3349) Solomon Zeitlin: The Account of the Essenes in Josephus and the Philosophumena. 

In: Jewish Quarterly Review 49, 1958—59, pp. 292—300. 

(3350) George W. E. Nickelsburg: Resurrection, Immortality, and Eternal Life in Inter- 
testamental Judaism. Diss., Th.D., Harvard University Divinity School, Cambridge, 
Mass. 1967. Publ.: Cambridge, Mass. 1972. 

(3350a) Christoph Burchard: Die Essener bei Hippolyt: Hippolyt, Ref. IX 18,2—28,2 und 
Josephus, Bell. 2, 119 — 161. In: Journal for the Study of Judaism 8, 1977, pp. 1 — 41. 

Black (3347) concludes that the author of the account of the Essenes in 
Refutatio Omnium Haeresium (or Philosophumena) 9. 18—28, ascribed to 
Hippolytus (c. 225 C.E.), either had a different edition of Josephus from that 
which we have, or that he independently used one of the sources utilized by Jo¬ 
sephus for his account in War 2. 119 — 166. Josephus, according to Black, adapt¬ 
ed his account to Greek conceptions, whereas Hippolytus remained more faith¬ 
ful to his source. 

Smith (3348) independently arrives at Black’s conclusion that Josephus 
and Hippolytus had a common source; his comparison of the two accounts, 
however, is much more thorough, and his certainty all the greater that, despite 
the view held by most editors, Hippolytus shows no knowledge of Josephus and, 
in fact, contradicts him. 

Zeitlin (3349) asserts, in opposition to Smith, that Josephus could not 
have used a outside source, since no one in Judea could write on the Essenes in 
Greek; but Greek, as we can see from the inscriptions, the findings at Qumran, 
and the Talmudic writings, was widely known in the land of Israel, and, more¬ 
over, Philo in Alexandria had written on the Essenes in Greek. Zeitlin con¬ 
jectures that Hippolytus’ source was Hegesippus, who here had 'corrected’ Jo¬ 
sephus. 

Nickelsburg (3350), p. 350, concludes that Josephus and Hippolytus 
drew upon a common source for their statements about the Essenes’ belief in the 
immortality of the soul. 

Burchard (3350a) concludes that Hippolytus is probably directly dependent 
upon Josephus, though he concedes that possibly both have a common source. 


27.12: Origen 

(3350b) Robert M. Grant: The Earliest Lives of Jesus. New York and London 1961. 
(3350c) Henri Crouzel: Bibliographic critique d’Origene. The Hague 1971. 

(3350d) Nicholas de Lange: Origen and the Jews: Studies in Jewish-Christian Relations in 
Third-Century Palestine (University of Cambridge Oriental Publications, 25). Cam¬ 
bridge 1976. 

Grant (3350b), p. 115, notes that Josephus was Origen’s most useful 
source for confirming the Bible, and hence he employed his writings more fully 
than those of any other historian. Indeed, it appears that when Origen speaks 
of history without further specification he has Josephus in mind. 
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Crouzel (3350c) includes a year-by-year bibliography (through 1969) on 
the influence of Josephus upon Origen. 

De Lange (3350d), pp. 64 — 68, notes that the charge that the Jews were 
originally runaway slaves or rebels, which is found in 'Against Apion’, is given a 
new twist by Celsus in accusing the Christians of rebelling in a similar way 
against the Jews (Contra Celsum, 2. 5, 5. 33). Similarly, Celsus says that the 
Jews are a barbarous, modern people, citing 'Against Apion’ and 'Ad Graecos’ 
of Tatian. On the charge that the Jews are plagiarists Origen, like Josephus, 
replies that Greek philosophy partly, if not wholly, is derived from the Bible. 
Like Josephus, Origen does not deny the charge of atheism but shows the 
superiority of Jewish monotheism (Contra Celsum, 1. 32, 8. 13ff.). 


27.13: Theophilus, Eusebius, John Chrysostom, and Pseudo-Kaisarios 

(3351) Robert M. Grant: Notes on the Text of Theophilus, Ad Autolycum III. In: 
Vigiliae Christianae 12, 1958, pp. 136—144. 

(3352) Albert-Marie Denis: Heracles et ses cousins de Judee. Le syncretisme d’un histo- 
rien juif hellenistique. In: Hommages a Marie Delcourt. Brussels 1970. Pp. 168—178. 
(3353) Stamatia Krawczynski and Utto Riedinger: Zur Uberlieferungsgeschichte des 
Flavius Josephus und Klemens von Alexandreia im 4.-6. Jahrhundert. In: Byzanti- 
nische Zeitschrift 57, 1964, pp. 6—25. 

(3353a) R. Riedinger: Pseudo-Kaisarios. Uberlieferungsgeschichte und Verfasserfrage. 
Miinchen 1969. 

(3353b) Vassilios Christides: L’enigme d’Ophir. In: Revue Biblique 77, 1970, pp. 240—247. 
(3353c) Haim Cohn: The Trial and Death of Jesus. New York 1971. 

(3353d) Andre Pelletier, ed.: Flavius Josephe: Guerre des Juifs, Livre I. Paris 1975. 

(3353e) Robert M. Grant: Eusebius, Josephus and the Fate of the Jews. In: Society of 
Biblical Literature 1979 Seminar Papers, vol. 2, ed. Paul J. Achtemeier. Missoula, 
Montana 1979. Pp. 69—86. 

Grant (3351) concludes that in Ad Autolycum 3. 20—22, Theophilus, 
bishop of Antioch from 176 to 186, in his account of the names and lengths of 
the reigns of the Egyptian kings, is following Josephus (Against Apion 1. 
94—103) on the basis of Manetho, and that he is following Josephus (Against 
Apion 1. 117—126), who there cites Menander of Ephesus. He concludes that in 
his world chronology in 3. 24—28 Theophilus is guilty of unintelligent copying 
of Josephus. We may comment that inasmuch as Theophilus is one of the earliest 
writers to mention Josephus, such passages are of real value in reconstructing 
his Greek text. 

Denis (3352) indicates that Eusebius (ca. 263—ca. 339), Praeparatio Evan- 
gelica 9. 20. 3 — 4, borrowed, not directly from Alexander Polyhistor but in¬ 
directly through Josephus, Antiquities 1. 240—241, his version of Cleodemus’ 
account of the relationship of Heracles to the Jews. The fact that Eusebius’ 
spelling of the proper names is different from that in Josephus may, we suggest, 
be explained by the fact that he had a different manuscript or that he may have 
edited this spelling. 
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Krawczynski and Riedinger (3353), pp. 6—15, cite the text of Antiq¬ 
uities 10. 269—277, as found in John Chrysostom (347—407) and Pseudo- 
Kaisarios, the latter of whom (ca. 550) used not only Josephus but also Chrys¬ 
ostom’s Adversus Judaeos 4—8. The critical text of this passage which they then 
edit with full apparatus criticus (Niese had cited the text of Chrysostom from 
Montfaucon’s edition, which was hardly critical; the text of Pseudo-Kaisarios 
has not hitherto been published) rests on three Greek manuscripts and a transla¬ 
tion into Old Bulgarian and should be of value for the text edition of Josephus, 
since it represents a tradition considerably older than the oldest extant Greek 
manuscript of Josephus. 

Riedinger (3353a), pp. 260 and 379, comments on Pseudo-Kaisarios’ 
indirect use of Josephus via John Chrysostom in Antiquities 10. 209—277. 

Christides (3353b) notes that Eusebius’ 'Onomasticon’ confuses Solo¬ 
mon’s Ophir with Yoktan (Ant. 1. 147). 

Cohn (3353c) deals with Eusebius’ use of the material found in Josephus. 

Pelletier (3353d), pp. 15—23, summarizes the indirect manuscript 
tradition of the 'Jewish War’, noting, in particular, the citations in Eusebius. 
Pelletier concludes that where there are discrepancies these are due chiefly to 
emendations made by Eusebius himself. Eusebius ignored large parts of the first 
book of the 'Jewish War’ because he looked with disfavor upon Elerod. 

Grant (3353 e) concludes that Eusebius, in his 'Chronicle’, used Josephus 
as his chief source for his account of the death of James. In his 'Ecclesiastical 
History’ Eusebius used Origen’s 'Contra Celsum’ but also used Josephus 
directly, as well as Hegesippus, for his account of the same incident. This will 
account for his confusion. In his 'Ecclesiastical History’ (3. 7. 7—9) Eusebius 
owes much to Origen, as well as to Josephus. When he speaks of the phil¬ 
anthropy of G-d which respected the protection given by the apostles, especially 
James, living in Jerusalem, and which exhibited patience in case the Jews should 
repent, Eusebius is dependent upon a passage in Josephus (War 1. 10) which 
ascribes the same quality to Titus. In his account of the ambiguous oracle (War 
6. 312 — 313) that someone from Judea would rule the earth, Eusebius is pre¬ 
senting a reinterpreted version of Josephus, possibly relying upon Origen. He 
concludes that whereas Josephus himself denounced the rebels on theological 
grounds, both Origen and Eusebius amplified the denunciations, and that when¬ 
ever Eusebius makes statements about the theological-historical importance of 
the Jewish people in the first century he relies upon Josephus and Origen. 


27.14: Minucius Felix and Tertullian 

(3354) Gilles Quispel: A Jewish Source of Minucius Felix: In: Vigiliae Christianae 3, 1949, 
pp. 113-122. 

(3354a) Claude Aziza: Tertullian et le Judalsme. Diss., Nice 1972. Publ. (Publications de la 
Faculte des Lettres et des Sciences Humaines de Nice, 16): Paris 1977. 

Quispel (3354) notes that Minucius Felix (Octavius 33. 4) mentions the 
writings of two 'Romans’, Josephus and Antonius Julianus, the author of 'De 
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Judaeis’. He finds passages in 'Octavius’ which cannot be paralleled in early 
Christian literature but which are closely paralleled in pseudo-Clement’s 'Homi- 
liae’ and which, he theorizes, must have been taken from a lost Jewish apology. 
This apology is not 'Against Apion’, which lacks verbal affinity. 

Aziza (3354a) concludes that Tertullian used Josephus (Apion 1. 103 ff.) 
directly rather than at second hand through Tatian and Theophilus and (p. 210) 
that, in particular, Josephus influenced Tertullian’s style in apologetics. 


27.15: Jerome 

(3355) Pierre P. Courcelle: Les Lettres grecques en Occident, de Macrobe a Cassiodore. 
Paris 1943. Trans, into English by Harry E. Wedeck: Late Latin Writers. Cam¬ 
bridge, Mass. 1969. 

(3356) Jay Braverman: Jerome as a Biblical Exegete in Relation to Rabbinic and Patristic 
Tradition as Seen in His Commentary on Daniel. Diss., Yeshiva University, New York 
1970. Published as: Jerome’s Commentary on Daniel-. A Study of Comparative Jewish 
and Christian Interpretations of the Hebrew Bible (Catholic Biblical Quarterly 
Monograph Series, 7), Washington 1978. 

In a famous remark Jerome (340—420), in his 'Epistula ad Eustochium’, 22. 

35 (= Patrologia Latina 22. 421), praises Josephus as a second Livy. Indeed, so 
marked was Jerome’s favor for Josephus that during his lifetime it was thought, 
without basis, that he had translated Josephus’ "War’ into Latin. 

Courcelle (3355), pp. 83 — 86 (English translation), asserts that Jerome 
was extraordinarily dependent on Josephus (Josephus was almost his bedside 
book), all of whose works he had read in Greek, and that many other historians 
whom he quotes are known to him only through Josephus, from whom he often 
borrows without acknowledgement. Jerome is particularly dependent on Jo¬ 
sephus for matters of chronology and genealogy, Jewish history and antiquities, 
particularly with regard to the priesthood. Moreover, most of Jerome’s explana¬ 
tions in his 'Quaestiones Hebraicae in Genesin’ are taken from the first book of 
the 'Antiquities’, although he avoids mention of Josephus except to criticize him. 
We may suggest that a full-scale study of Jerome’s dependence on Josephus is 
a real desideratum. 

Braverman (3356), pp. 152—159, significantly cites Jerome’s use of Jo¬ 
sephus (Ant. 10. 195) on Daniel 12. 1, where there is no extant rabbinic parallel. 
He also notes, pp. 220—223, Jerome’s indebtedness to Josephus (Ant. 10. 276 = 
Daniel 9. 24—27 or perhaps 11. 30ff.), who is deliberately ambiguous in not 
daring to be more explicit about the eventual triumph of Israel because of his 
Roman patrons, who were very sensitive to any spark of Jewish rebellion. 
Braverman similarly notes Jerome’s use of Antiquities 10. 210ff. (= Daniel 2. 

36 ff.), which deliberately omits the current Jewish interpretation that the Mes¬ 
sianic kingdom would put an end to the Roman Empire. 
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27.16: Augustine 

(3357) Berthold Altaner: Augustinus und die griechische Patristik: Eine Einfiihrung und 
Nachlese zu den quellenkritischen Untersuchungen. In: Revue Benedictine 62, 1952, 
pp. 201-215. 

(3358) Pierre Courcelle: Les Lettres grecques en Occident, de Macrobe a Cassiodore. 
Paris 1943. Trans, into English by Harry E. Wedeck: Late Latin Writers. Cambridge, 
Mass. 1969. 

Altaner (3357) states that Augustine (354—430) derived knowledge of Jo¬ 
sephus through the Latin Hegesippus, and that since thei^e was not yet a Latin 
translation available of the 'Antiquities’, Augustine probably did not use Antiq¬ 
uities 11 — 14 as a source for the City of G-d 18. 45. 2 — 3. 

Courcelle (3358), p. 198 (English translation) notes that before 419 
Augustine had read the 'De Excidio Jerusalem’, perhaps in the translation by 
Pseudo-Hegesippus or Rufinus, and that before 425 he had read the 'Antiq¬ 
uities’, of which he used at least the synopses (City of G-d 18. 45. 2—3), inas¬ 
much as the chapter on the history of Israel from the building of the Temple to 
the birth of Jesus is almost a verbatim copy of the summaries of Books 11 to 14 
of the 'Antiquities’. 


27.17: Cassiodorus 

(3359) Walter Cahn: An Illustrated Josephus from the Meuse Region in Merton College, 
Oxford. In: Zeitschrift fur Kunstgeschichte 29, 1966, pp. 295 — 310. 

(3360) Pierre Courcelle: Les Lettres grecques en Occident, de Macrobe a Cassiodore. 
Paris 1943. Trans, into English by Harry E. Wedeck: Late Latin Writers. Cam¬ 
bridge, Mass. 1969. 

Josephus was translated into Latin at the instigation of Cassiodorus (c. 480— 
c. 575), who, as Cahn (3359), p. 295, notes, inserted a painting of the tabernacle 
in the desert based on the description of the 'Antiquities’ in his Codex Grandior 
(Cassiodorus, In Psalmos 86. 1 = Patrologia Latina 70. 618): this painting 
appears in the Codex Amiatinus, which is a copy of Cassiodorus’ original. 

Courcelle (3360), p. 354 (English translation), remarks that Cassiodorus 
frequently and carefully used Josephus’ text, to which he always gives precise 
reference. 


27.18: Coptic Literature 

(3361) Jan Zandee: Iosephus contra Apionem: An Apocryphal Story of Joseph in Coptic. 
In: Vigiliae Christianae 15, 1961, pp. 193—213. 

Zandee (3361) presents a translation into English of and commentary on a 
fourth-century papyrus in the Sahidic dialect now in the University Library at 
Utrecht containing an apocryphal story of a monk-like Joseph being cast into 
a well and travelling with the Ishmaelite traders. One of the traders is called 
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Apion, the name of the notorious anti-Semite against whom Josephus wrote his 
treatise; and Zandee concludes that the story represents an intermediate stage 
between Jewish apocryphal writings and Christian hagiography. But Josephus’ 
work against Apion is, we may comment, unknown in the Jewish tradition; and 
there are striking differences between this account and the one that is found in 
Jewish Midrashim; hence this may represent a Hellenistic Jewish Midrash. 


27.19: Armenian Literature 

(3362) Jacob Neusner: The Jews in Pagan Armenia. In: Journal of the American Oriental 
Society 84, 1964, pp. 230—240. 

(3362a) Moses Khorenats’i: History of the Armenians. Trans, and commentary by Robert 
W. Thomson (Harvard Armenian Texts and Studies, 4). Cambridge, Mass. 1978. 

Neusner (3362), p. 329, says that the Armenian historian Moses Xorenazi 
(2. 19) reports that Tigranes took Jerusalem and deported the high priest Hyr- 
canus along with other Jews to Armenia, as well as many other details which 
show that he was dependent on Josephus but on a version different from any 
that we have. Moreover, he includes and, indeed, stresses details, such as the 
Armenian participation in the Parthian invasion, which are not to be found in 
Josephus at all. Neusner postulates that Xorenazi’s account is based on an 
Armenian version of Josephus which included substantial details of Armenian 
history. We may comment that inasmuch as there are so many versions of Jo¬ 
sephus in other languages it would not be surprising if there were one in Ar¬ 
menian as well, but we have no trace of such a version, nor even of any frag¬ 
ments; it may well be worth investigating Armenian literature for further such 
references to Josephus. 

Khorenats’i (3362 a) has been translated and commented upon. The editor, 
Thomson, concludes that Moses of Chorene (Moses Xorenazi or Khorenats’i) 
used the 'War’ in an Armenian translation but did not have access to the 'Antiq¬ 
uities’, which had not been translated into Armenian, though he used it in¬ 
directly through Eusebius. 


27.20: Syriac Literature 

(3362b) Allison P. Hayman, ed. and trans.: The Disputation of Sergius the Stylite against a 
Jew (Corpus Christianorum Orientalium, 338—339). Louvain 1973. 

(3362c) Sebastian P. Brock: Some Syriac Accounts of the Jewish Sects. In: Robert H. 
Fischer, ed., A Tribute to Arthur Voobus: Studies in Early Christian Literature and 
Its Environment, Primarily in the Syrian East. Chicago 1977. Pp. 265 —276. 

Hayman (3362b) concludes that there must have been a translation of the 
entire 'Jewish War’ into Syriac, inasmuch as there are quotations from various 
parts of it in Sergius the Stylite and in other Syriac works. Sergius’ quotations 
from Book 6 of the 'War’ draw upon the Syriac version in the Codex Ambro- 
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sianus, and his quotations from other books come from a Syriac version, of 
which that found in the Codex Ambrosianus is only a part. 

Brock (3362c) concludes that the twelfth-century Syrian Dionysios Bar 
Salibi, metropolitan of Amid and among the most learned figures of the Syrian 
Orthodox renaissance, in the first chapter of his 'Against the Jews’, is indebted 
to Josephus (War 2. 106—166) for his account of the Pharisees, the Sadducees, 
and the Essenes. He declares that Dionysios’ access to Book 2 of the 'War’ 
(probably not direct) implies, as Hayman (3362b) had stated, that the work was 
once available in Syriac translation in its entirety, whereas today we have only 
Book 6. Brock notes the parallels between Dionysios and the translation of the 
'Anakephalaiosis’ of Epiphanius’ 'Panarion’, Theodore Bar Koni’s 'Liber Scho- 
liorum’ (5), Michael the Syrian’s 'Chronicle’ (6. 1), Isho'dad’s 'Commentary on 
Matthew’ (22. 23) and the list of Jewish sects in India Office MS. Syr. 9, ff. 52 r , 
54 v —55 r . 


27.21: Josephus’ Influence during the Middle Ages Generally 

(3363) Moritz Steinschneider: Allgemeine Einleitung in die jiidische Literatur des Mittel- 
alters. In: Jewish Quarterly Review 16, 1903—4, pp. 373—395. 

(3364) Andre Wilmart: Le Convent et la Bibliotheque de Cluny vers le Milieu du Xle 
Siecle. In: Revue Mabillon 11, 1921, pp. 89—124. 

(3365) Anscari Mundo: Bibliotheca, Bible et lecture du Careme d’apres St. Benoit. In: 
Revue Benedictine 60, 1950, pp. 65 — 92. 

(3366) Michael Avi-Yonah: The Madaba Mosaic Map, with Introduction and Com¬ 
mentary. Jerusalem 1954. 

(3367) Sister Nicholas Maltman: Pilate — Os Malleatoris. In: Speculum 36, 1961, 
pp. 308-311. 

(3367a) Albert Siegmund: Die Uberlieferung der griechischen christlichen Literatur in der 
lateinischen Kirche bis zum zwolften Jahrhundert (Abhandlungen der Bayerischen 
Benediktiner-Akademie, Bd. 5). Miinchen 1949. 

(3367b) B. Schelle: Frechulph von Lisieux. Untersuchungen zu Leben und Werk. Diss., 
Miinchen 1952. 

(3367c) Joseph Dan: Chronicles of Moses. In: Encyclopaedia Judaica 12, Jerusalem 1971, 
p. 413. 

During the Middle Ages and into modern times Josephus was associated 
with either pagan or Christian authorities, as the occasion demanded. Indeed, he 
was regarded as a veritable polymath — an authority in such diverse fields as 
Biblical exegesis, allegory, chronology, arithmetic (the Josephus-spiel was one 
of the popular arithmetical problems of the Middle Ages), astronomy, natural 
history, geography of the Holy Land, grammar, etymology, and Jewish 
theology. When the Christians were largely cut off from the direct Jewish tradi¬ 
tion, it was Josephus who supplied the pilgrims with knowledge of the Holy 
Land (his influence on the Crusades is a fascinating chapter that remains to be 
investigated), their teachers with knowledge of Jewish history and the Jewish 
religion and lore, and their military leaders with military tactics and formulae. 
Because of the famous 'Testimonium Flavianum’ Josephus was regarded as 
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having borne witness to the miracles and messiahship and resurrection of Jesus; 
and it is not surprising that in the catalogues of medieval libraries his works 
commonly appear with the Church Fathers. 

Steinschneider (3363), pp. 393—394, well remarks that the Jew Josephus 
was the 'Ze’enah U-re’enah’ (the homiletic paraphrase of the Pentateuch so 
popular especially in Eastern Europe among Jewish women) of the Christians 
throughout the whole Middle Ages. We find, for example, as Wilmart (3364), 
pp. 92—94, notes, that Josephus’ name appears in the list of authors whose 
works were read during Lent in the monastery of Cluny. Mundo (3365) re¬ 
marks that the practice of reading Josephus and other authors during Lent in 
place of the Bible exclusively is against the original intent of St. Benedict’s Rule. 
During the Middle Ages Josephus’ influence was even greater than it has been in 
modern times because he was said to have written certain works which we now 
generally regard as spurious, notably IV Maccabees and Hegesippus, as well as 
the 'Testimonium Flavianum’. 

Avi-Yonah (3366) notes that the chief source for the names on the Madaba 
map, dated from ca. 560 — 565, and the only extant one of ancient Palestine, is 
Eusebius’ 'Onomasticon’, but that Josephus is the source of seven items. 

Maltman (3367) traces the characteristics, in such medieval writers as 
Rabanus Maurus (ca. 780 — 856), of Pilate as “the mouth of the hammerer” back 
to Eusebius’ Historia Ecclesiastica 1.41 — 42, which, in turn, closely paraphrases 
Josephus’ account (War 2. 175—177 and Ant. 18. 60—62) of the vehemence with 
which Pilate’s soldiers beat the Jews with clubs when they protested Pilate’s use 
of the money belonging to the Temple for an aqueduct. We may comment that 
the devil is commonly characterized in medieval lore as the hammerer of the 
whole earth; but it is more likely that Pilate is compared to the devil by 
Christian writers because of his role in the crucifixion of Jesus than because of 
his suppression of the Jews (|ukov in War 2. 176 or OCTidkij in Antiquities 
18. 61 is a club or cudgel, not a hammer). 

Siegmund (3367a), pp. 102 — 107, lists manuscripts of Josephus found in 
European libraries and discusses the tradition of the Latin Josephus. 

Schelle (3367b), pp. 109 — 110, discusses the history of the tradition of the 
Latin Josephus. 

Dan (3367c) discusses the influence of the Elebrew 'Chronicle of Moses’, 
an account of the life of Moses written in the early Middle Ages which includes 
a very detailed narrative about how Moses became king of Ethiopia after he had 
driven away Balaam, who had usurped the throne there; we may suggest that a 
comparison with Josephus, Antiquities, 2. 238—253, would prove fruitful. 


27.22: The Alexander Legend 

(3368) George A. Cary: Alexander the Great in Mediaeval Theology. In: Journal of the 
Warburg and Courtauld Institute 17, 1954, pp. 98 —114. 

(3369) George A. Cary: The Medieval Alexander, ed. by David J. A. Ross. Cambridge 
1956. 
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(3370) Maria Rosa Lida de Malkiel: La leyenda de Alejandro en la literatura medieval. In: 

Romance Philology 15, 1961 — 62, pp. 311—318. 

(3370a) Friedrich Pfister: Alexander der Grosse in den Offenbarungen der Griechen, 
Juden, Mohammedaner und Christen (Deutsche Akademie der Wissenschaften zu 
Berlin, Schriften der Sektion fiir Altertumswissenschaft, 3). Berlin 1956. Rpt. in his: 
Kleine Schriften. Meisenheim 1976. Pp. 301—347. 

Cary (3368) traces the medieval popularity of the story of Alexander’s 
entry into Jerusalem: in general, however, the medieval theologians, except for 
Godfrey of Viterbo, depreciate Alexander, whereas Josephus portrays him as 
being under divine protection. 

Cary (3369), pp. 125—130, notes how medieval theologians tried to 
discredit or disguise the meaning of Josephus’ treatment of Alexander, notably 
G-d’s working of miracles for Alexander in the Pamphylian Sea (Ant. 2. 348) 
and his reverence for G-d in Jerusalem (Ant. 11.329—339). 

Lida de Malkiel (3370) presents an appreciation of Cary’s work. 

Pfister (3370a) concludes that the accounts of Josephus and of the Talmud 
concerning Alexander and the Jews go back to a common late Hellenistic 
source. The most important report is that of Josephus, since it was widely dis¬ 
seminated through a Latin translation in the West in the Middle Ages. 


27.23: Particular Medieval Latin Authors in Western Europe: Bede, Rabanus 
Maurus, Richard of St. Victor, Peter Comestor, Fulcher of Chartres 

(3371) Bernhard Blumenkranz: Les auteurs chretiens latins du Moyen Age sur les juifs et 
le judaisme. Paris 1963. 

(3372) Beryl Smalley: The Study of the Bible in the Middle Ages. Oxford 1941; 2nd ed., 
1952. 

(3373) Ceslaus Spicq: Esquisse d’une histoire de l’exegese latine au Moyen Age. Paris 1944. 

(3374) Hans Vollmer: Materialien zur Bibelgeschichte und religiosen Volkskunde des 
Mittelalters, II, 1. Berlin 1925. 

(3374a) Albert Siegmund: Die Uberlieferung der griechischen christlichen Literatur in der 
lateinischen Kirche bis zum zwolften Jahrhundert (Abhandlungen der Bayerischen 
Benediktiner-Akademie, 5). Miinchen 1949. 

(3374b) Max L. W. Laistner: Bede as a Classical and a Patristic Scholar. In: Transactions of 
the Royal History Society, Ser. 4, vol. 16, 1933, pp. 69—94. 

(3374c) Max L. W. Laistner: The Library of the Venerable Bede. In: Alexander Hamilton 
Thompson, ed., Bede: His Life, Times, and Writings: Essays in Commemoration of 
the Twelfth Centenary of His Death. Oxford 1935. Pp. 237—262. 

(3374d) Friedrich Pfister: Alexander der Grosse in den Offenbarungen der Griechen, 
Juden, Mohammedaner und Christen (Deutsche Akademie der Wissenschaften zu 
Berlin, Schriften der Sektion fiir Altertumswissenschaft, 3). Berlin 1956. Rpt. in his: 
Kleine Schriften. Meisenheim 1976. Pp. 301-347. 

(3374e) Werner Muller: Die heilige Stadt. Roma quadrata, himmlisches Jerusalem und die 
Mythe vom Weltnabel. Stuttgart 1961. 

Blumenkranz (3371), pp. 133, 186, notes that Bede (ca. 673 — 735) cites 

Josephus and Jerome as attesting to the value of the Hebrew version of the 
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Bible. Blumenkranz’s work, we may comment, is disappointing in failing to 
note Bede’s frequent citations of Josephus. 

Smalley (3372), p. 43, notes that Rabanus Maurus (ca. 780 — 856) collected 
scattered references from Josephus. She, p. 110, and Spicq (3373), p. 78, cite 
one of the few writers, Richard of St. Victor, who takes a negative attitude 
toward Josephus, protesting as he does against certain persons, notably Andrew 
of St. Victor, who accepted Josephus as authoritative, just because he was Jew, 
rather than the Bible and Bede, whom Richard preferred. 

Vollmer (3374), pp. xxvi—xxviii, has called attention to the fact that Jo¬ 
sephus was widely read in the Middle Ages through the 'Historia Scholastica’ of 
the twelfth-century Peter Comestor, a summary of Biblical history, which, we 
may comment, soon became the most popular book in Western Europe. 
Comestor himself used Josephus to such a degree that often, even where Jo¬ 
sephus is not cited, the Latin Josephus is to be used in determining the text of 
Comestor (and, we may add, vice versa), though the Latin text which he seems 
to have utilized appears to be interpolated or with glosses. 

Siegmund (3374a), pp. 164 — 166, discusses the use of Josephus by Bede. 
We may comment that, as Laistner (3374b) (3374c) has shown, Bede’s use of 
Josephus does not seem to have followed a uniform practice. Lor the 'Antiq¬ 
uities’ Bede used only Cassiodorus’ Latin version; for the 'War’ he depended 
upon intermediate sources, notably Rufinus and Jerome. The question whether 
Bede read Josephus in the original Greek must remain under advisement. 

Pfister (3374d), pp. 47—50, notes that Josephus’ comparison (Ant. 
2. 347—348) of Alexander’s miraculous crossing of the Pamphylian Sea with 
Moses’ crossing of the Red Sea is repeated by a number of medieval authors, 
such as Peter Comestor and Gottfried of Viterbo. In particular, Pfister discusses 
the influence of Josephus on Peter Comestor. 

Muller (3374e), p. 53, notes that the view that (War 3. 52) Jerusalem lies 
in the middle of Judea and is called the navel of the land is repeated verbatim 
by Lulcher of Chartres (3.30. 10, ed. Hagemeyer). 


27.24: Medieval Greek Authors in Eastern Europe: George Hamartolos, 
Anonymus 'De obsidione toleranda’, Nikephoros Kallistos Xanthopoulos, 
'Palaea Historica’ 

(3375) Francis I. Andersen: The Diet of John the Baptist. In: Abr-Nahrein 3, 1961 — 62, 
pp. 60-74. 

(3376) A. Dain: Memorandum inedit surla defense des places. In: Revue des Etudes grecques 
53, 1940, pp. 123-136. 

(3377) Hilda van den Berg: Anonymus de obsidione toleranda. Leiden 1947. 

(3378) Hans G. Beck: Kirche und theologische Literatur im Byzantinischen Reich (Hand- 
buch der Altertumswissenschaft, 12. Abt.: Byzantinisches Handbuch, 2. T., 1. Bd.). 
Miinchen 1959. 

(3379) Gunter Genz: Die Kirchengeschichte des Nicephorus Callistus Xanthopulus und ihre 
Quellen. Nachgelassene Untersuchungen. Berlin 1966. 
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(3379a) Samuel Krauss: Die Namen der Konigin von Saba. In: Festschrift Dr. Jakob Freimann 
zum 70. Geburtstag. Berlin 1937. Pp. 119—124. 

(3379b) David Flusser: Palaea Historica: An Unknown Source of Biblical Legends. In: Scripta 
Hierosolymitana 22, 1971, pp. 48 — 79. 

(3379c) A.Vassiliev: Anecdota Graeco-Byzantina. Moscow 1893. 

(3379d) Rivkah Fishman-Duker: The Second Temple Period in Byzantine Chronicles. In: 
Byzantion 47, 1977, pp. 126—156. 

Andersen (3375) has noted that, through his widely-used 'Chronicle’, the 
ninth-century George Hamartolos ('George the Monk’), who made extensive use 
of Josephus, influenced Russian chronographers, including the person respon¬ 
sible for the Slavonic Josephus. 

Dain (3376) gives the Greek text and French translation of fragments of a 
tenth-century work which was probably the source of 'De obsidione toleranda’ 
and which itself was indebted ultimately to War 3. 258 — 264. Van den Berg 
(3377) contains a critical edition of this tenth-century treatise, more than half of 
which consists of illustrations drawn, often verbatim and without acknowledg¬ 
ment, from Polybius, Josephus, and Arrian. 

Beck (3378), p. 705, and Genz (3379), pp. 28—29, discuss a versified 
synopsis of Jewish history after the Maccabees based on Josephus by the four¬ 
teenth-century Nikephoros Kallistos Xanthopoulos. 

Krauss (3379a) notes that George Hamartolos, citing Josephus as his 
source, identifies the Queen of Sheba as the Sibyl, queen of Ethiopia. Since there 
is no such passage in Josephus, his source must have been Pseudo-Josephus, the 
so-called Hegesippus. 

Flusser (3379b) concludes that the 'Palaea Historica’, a Biblical history in 
Greek published by Vassiliev (3379c) shows indebtedness to Josephus. In 
particular, he notes, pp. 56—59, that Melchizedek is called a savage man, just as 
John the Baptist is described in the Slavonic Josephus. Again, he remarks, pp. 
63 — 67, that the story of Moses choosing a torch rather than gold has a parallel in 
Josephus (Ant. 2. 233—236), though the 'Palaea Historica’ has a second incident 
in which Moses pulls Pharaoh’s beard and then has to choose between a crown 
and a naked sword (cf. 'Exodus Rabbah’ [1.31] and 'Chronicle of Moses’). This 
leads Flusser to conclude that the Midrashic sources are later and that the original 
was Hellenistic Jewish. As to the 'Palaea Historica”s account of Moses’ Ethiopian 
War (Ant. 2. 238—253), it has only a variant of Josephus, who, in turn, indirectly 
influenced the 'Chronicle of Moses’. 

Fishman-Duker (3379d) notes the reverence with which the “most wise” 
Josephus was held in almost every chronicle during the Byzantine period, though 
much of the material from Josephus was borrowed through intermediate sources. 
She concentrates on three chronicles — Malalas’ 'Chronographia’, George 
Hamartolos’ 'Chronicon Syntomon’, and Zonaras’ 'Epitome’, the last of which 
faithfully transmits the last nine books of Josephus’ Antiquities. 
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27.25: The Medieval Legend of Josephus the Physician 

(3380) Hans Lewy: Josephus the Physician: A Mediaeval Legend of the Destruction of Jeru¬ 
salem. In: Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institute 1, 1937—38, pp. 221—242. 
Trans, into Hebrew by Joshua Amir in his: Studies in Jewish Hellenism. Jerusalem 
1960. Pp. 266-293. 

(3381) Guido Kisch: A Talmudic Legend as the Source for the Josephus Passage in the 
Sach senspie gel. In: Historia Judaica 1, 1938—39, pp. 105—118. 

(3382) Guido Kisch: Sachsenspiegel and Bible: Researches in the Source History of the Sach- 
senspiegel and the Influence of the Bible on Mediaeval German Law. Notre Dame, 
Indiana 1941. 

(3383) Guido Kisch: Jewry-Law in Mediaeval Germany: Laws and Court Decisions con¬ 
cerning Jews. New York 1949. 

(3384) Guido Kisch: Forschungen zur Rechts- und Sozialgeschichte der Juden in Deutsch¬ 
land wahrend des Mittelalters. Stuttgart 1955. 

(3384a) Guido Kisch: The Jews in Medieval Germany. A Study in Their Legal and Social 
Status. Chicago 1949; 2nd ed., New York 1970. 

(3384b) Yitzhak Baer: Jerusalem in the Times of the Great Revolt. Based on the Source 
Criticism of Josephus and Talmudic-Midrashic Legends of the Temple’s Destruction (in 
Hebrew). In: Zion 36, 1971, pp. 127—190. 

Lewy (3380) theorizes that a converted Jew, having read in Christian chron¬ 
icles the story of Josephus’ prophecy of Vespasian’s succession (cf. War 3. 399 — 
408), enriched it with details taken from the Talmudic account of Johanan ben 
Zakkai’s prophecy of Vespasian’s succession, and thus produced the legend, later 
mentioned in Landolfus Sagax (ca. 1000), 'Historia miscella’, telling how Jo¬ 
sephus cured Titus of a swollen leg. But, we may remark, Landolfus might well 
have read the Latin version of Josephus directly; the Talmudic account (Gittin 
56b), moreover, speaks only of a brain disease from which Titus suffered and 
died. Such a legend may well have arisen because, as Lewy also suggests, medieval 
rabbis were, in several cases, well known for their skill as physicians. 

Kisch (3381) discusses a similar legend found in the 'Sachsenspiegel’, a 
thirteenth-century compilation of Saxon law by Eike von Repgow which men¬ 
tions that Josephus cured Titus of the gout. Kisch also cites similar accounts 
telling how Josephus cured Titus of palsy, found in the thirteenth-century 
'Legenda Aurea’ and in a fifteenth-century Copenhagen collection of legends. 
Kisch rightly cites as a parallel the Talmudic account of how Vespasian (confused 
with Titus in the medieval version) was at first unable to put on a boot but was 
able to do so after he had followed Rabbi Johanan’s advice to allow someone 
whom he disliked to pass before him; similarly in the 'Legenda Aurea’ and in 
the Copenhagen collection Josephus cures Titus by seating beside him the servant 
whom he most hated. 

Kisch (3382), pp. 157—158, discussing the sources of the 'Sachsenspiegel’, 
notes that such sections as 3. 42. 4, which says that everyone had to be released in 
the jubilee year, whether or not he so wished, go back to Antiquities 4. 273, 
whether directly or indirectly. He comments, pp. 170—171, on the passage (3. 7. 
3) referring to the medical skill of Josephus in curing Titus of the gout, which, he 
says, most probably goes back to the legend of Vespasian being healed by Johanan 
ben Zakkai. 
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Kisch (3383) cites five other passages in German law books of the thir¬ 
teenth and fourteenth centuries which refer to Josephus’ cure of Titus. 

Kisch (3384), pp. 72—79, again deals with the theme of Josephus the 
physician who healed Titus, traces the source and purpose of the legend, and 
criticizes Lewy’s article. The Josephus legend, he concludes, had no other goal 
but to establish the suzerainty of the king over the Jews historically and legally 
and to justify the existing juridical status of the Jews. 

Kisch (3384a), pp. 154—167, discusses the Josephus-legend in Eike von 
Repkow and in the lawbooks known as the 'Schwabenspiegel’ and the 'Sachsen- 
spiegel’. The fact that, according to these works, Josephus cured Titus of gout 
explains the rights of the Jews under the German kings, who considered them¬ 
selves successors of the Roman emperors. 

Baer (3384b), pp. 181—183, concludes that the account of the cure of 
Vespasian’s swollen foot by Johanan ben Zakkai, as stated in the Talmudic 
corpus (Gittin 56b and parallels), is dependent upon Orosius, the Christian 
historian of the fifth century. To be sure, Orosius himself does not have this 
story, but Landolfus Sagax in the eleventh century, who copies Orosius, does 
have this incident, though with Josephus instead of Johanan curing Vespasian’s 
foot. We may comment that, aside from the fact that Orosius himself does not 
have this version, there is no evidence that the prophecy of Johanan in 'Gittin’ 
of the accession of Vespasian shows dependence upon Josephus. We may also 
add that in view of the fact that there were Church Fathers, notably Jerome, 
who had Jewish teachers and who were acquainted with aggadic materials, it is 
quite conceivable that such materials became known to Church Fathers generally. 


27.26: Josephus’ Influence on Renaissance Figures (Nicolas de Fyre, Isaac 
Abrabanel) and in the Reformation and post-Reformation Periods 

(3385) Herman Hailperin: Rashi and the Christian Scholars. Pittsburgh 1963. 

(3386) Abraham N. Poliak: The Dead Sea Scrolls: A New Approach. In: Jewish Quarterly 
Review 49, 1958-59, pp. 89-107. 

(3387) Elie Bikerman: Une question d’authenticite. Les privileges juifs. In: Annuaire de 
l’lnstitut de Philologie et d’Histoire Orientales et Slaves (Brussel) 13, 1953 (= Me¬ 
langes Isidore Levy), pp. 11—34. 

(3388) Horst R. Moehring: The Acta Pro Judaeis in the Antiquities of Flavius Josephus: A 
Study in Hellenistic and Modern Apologetic Historiography. In: Jacob Neusner, 
ed., Christianity, Judaism and Other Greco-Roman Cults: Studies for Morton Smith 
at Sixty, Part 3: Judaism before 70 (Studies in Judaism in Late Antiquity, vol. 12, part 
3). Leiden 1975. Pp. 124-158. 

(3388a) Peter Burke: A Survey of the Popularity of Ancient Historians 1450 — 1700. In: 
History and Theory 5, 1966, pp. 135—152. 

(3388b) Ruth Kestenberg-Gladstein: Cechen und Juden in altvaterischer Zeit. In: Judaica 
Bohemiae 4.1, 1968, pp. 64—72. 

(3388c) Erwin I. J. Rosenthal: Studia Semitica, vol. 1 (University of Cambridge Oriental 
Publications, no. 16). Cambridge 1971. 

(3388d) Moshe Carmilly-Weinberger: Censorship and Freedom of Expression in Jewish 
History. New York 1977. 
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(3388e) Norman Roth: The Theft of Philosophy’ by the Greeks from the Jews. In: Classical 
Folia 32, 1978, pp. 53-67. 

(3388f) Samuel Krauss: Die Namen der Konigin von Saba. In: Festschrift Dr. Jakob Frei- 
mann zum 70. Geburtstag. Berlin 1937. Pp. 119—124. 

(3388g) Jonathan R. Ziskind: Petrus Cunaeus on Theocracy, Jubilee and the Latifundia. In: 
Jewish Quarterly Review 68, 1977—78, pp. 235—254. 

Hailperin (3385), pp. 211—212, 340, notes that the fourteenth-century 
Nicolas de Lyre, Glossa Ordinaria, 1. 787, on Exodus 28, says that in priestly 
matters he would rather follow Josephus than the distinguished eleventh-century 
Jewish commentator Rashi, on whom he is generally so heavily dependent, 
because Josephus himself was of the priestly order and actually saw the Temple 
and its cult with own eyes. Lyre, Glossa Ordinaria, 1. 805 — 806, actually quotes 
Josephus verbatim on the cosmic-symbolic interpretation of the high priest’s 
vestments (War 5. 231), and he leaves it to the reader to choose either Josephus’ 
or Rashi’s explanation of the high priest’s oracle-stones, the Urim and 
Thummim. 

Poliak (3386) notes that the fifteenth-century Hebrew Biblical commenta¬ 
tor Isaac Abrabanel knew Josephus directly (the extent of this knowledge, we 
may add, remains to be investigated), and not, as was true of other Jews of his 
time, merely through the paraphrase of Josippon, and that he sought to har¬ 
monize Josephus’ identification (Ant. 1. 128) of the Kittim as the Cyprians with 
the view of Josippon identifying them with the Romans by postulating that 
Cyprus had been the original home of the Italians and Romans. 

Bikerman (3387) and Moehring (3388), pp. 126—129, show that debate 
in the post-Reformation period concerning the authenticity of the documents in 
Books 14 and 16 of the 'Antiquities’ is to be understood in the context of the 
Protestants’ desire to discredit the authority of the books of the Maccabees, 
which the Catholics accepted as canonical. 

Burke (3388a) charts the variations in the popularity of the great Greek 
and Roman historians by counting their editions and by classifying them by 
country, discusses the diverse reasons for their popularity by analyzing their 
reputations, and notes that during the period from 1450 to 1700 there were more 
editions of Josephus’ 'Antiquities’ (73) and of the 'War’ (68) than of any other 
Greek work. There were far more translations into German (23) than into Italian 
or English. 

Kestenberg-Gladstein (3388b), pp. 64—68, comments on early Czech 
translations of Josephus, especially that of Placel. He notes that several of them 
are chiliastic in their inspiration. 

Rosenthal (3388c), pp. 43-44, notes that the Jewish Biblical commentator 
Abrabanel in the fifteenth century, unlike the great majority of his fellow Jews, 
distinguished between Josippon and the Latin text of Josephus. 

Carmilly-Weinberger (3388d), p. 206, presents a brief summary of the 
view of Josephus held by Abrabanel. 

Roth (3388e) comments on the reference by Abraham Bibago, a fifteenth- 
century Spanish Jewish philosopher, in his 'Derekh Emunah’ (45b), to a book 
among the Christians written by a Greek sage named Agyhwsybyw, which cites 
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many things from the books of the sages of Israel on research and philosophy 
and mentions the names of those sages who, with the author, lived at the time of 
the Second Temple. The Greek sage, he says, built his entire book on the fact 
that true wisdom and philosophy came to the Greeks from the Jews and quotes 
Alorqos (presumably Clearchus of Soli: Apion 1. 176—183) as giving the story 
of Aristotle’s meeting with a Jew. Roth conjectures that Agihosibio is Hege- 
sippus; but, we may comment, Hegesippus has no such passage; and, moreover, 
he is in Latin (unless he is thinking of the Greek Hegesippus, who similarly lacks 
this passage). The passage is cited by Eusebius, Praeparatio Evangelica 1 . 491. 
14—492. 11. This will explain the phrase “a Greek sage among the Christians”. 
The entire book of Eusebius is indeed apologetic, as Bibago states, and this is 
not the starting point of Hegesippus. Bibago, we may remark, elsewhere also 
refers to Eusebius. His reference to the sons of Quliah is a reference to the 
Calani (Apion 1. 179). The statement that the author of the passage cited by 
Bibago lived at the time of the Second Temple is correct; the author, that is Jo¬ 
sephus, cited by Eusebius did live at the time of the Second Temple, and 
Eusebius knew this. Bibago does not, however, state that the person who cites 
the passage lived at the time of the Second Temple. 

Krauss (3388f) notes that Abraham Zacuto (1452—1515), in his 'Sefer ha- 
Yuhasin’, p. 237, gives the name of the Queen of Sheba as 'Aqulah, which he 
apparently borrowed from Josephus (Ant. 8. 148), who gives her name as 
Nikaule. 

Ziskind (3388g) notes that Petrus Cunaeus (Peter van der Kun), the author 
of 'De republica Hebraeorum’, shows the pervasive influence of Josephus’ 
'Against Apion’, sometimes translating him verbatim, especially in proving that 
the Jews were more ancient than the Greeks (Apion 2. 154—155) and in praising 
the Jewish constitution as a theocracy (Apion 1. 60, 2. 164—166). 


27.27: English Literature: General 

(3389) Moses Hadas: A History of Greek Literature. New York 1950. 

(3390) Herbert C. Zafren: Printed Rarities in the Hebrew Union College Library. In: 
Studies in Bibliography and Booklore 5, 1961, pp. 137—156. 

(3391) Murray Roston: Biblical Drama in England from the Middle Ages to the Present 
Day. London 1968. 

(3392) Leo Miller: 'Silo’s Brook’ in Paradise Lost : Another View. In: Milton Quarterly, 
vol. 6, no. 3, Oct. 1972, pp. 5 — 7. 

(3393) Henry S. Williams: The ancient of days renewed; or the history of the United States 
found to have been written 1,826 years ago by Flavius Josephus, which is confirmed 
by the Apocrypha, the Apocryphal New Testament, the Book of Enoch, the Book of 
Jashar, and some sacred books that have always been reckoned among the profane. 
Chicago 1897. 

(3393a) Erwin I. J. Rosenthal: Studia semitica, vol. 1 (University of Cambridge Oriental 
Publications, no. 16). Cambridge 1971. 

(3393b) Samuel S. Stollman: Milton’s Samson and the Jewish Tradition. In: Milton Studies 
3, 1971, pp. 185-200. 
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Both in England and on the continent it is no exaggeration to say, as does 
Hadas (3389), p. 237, that Josephus was the most widely read of all ancient 
historians in modern times before the twentieth century. [See infra, p. 973.] 
Until our own days a very common sight in homes was a copy of Josephus (in 
England and in the United States most often in Whiston’s much reprinted 
translation) next to the Hebrew Scriptures and the New Testament, since the 
Jewish historian was regarded as the bridge between them. In fact, among strict 
English Protestants, only Josephus and the Bible were permitted to be read on 
Sunday, as Zafren (3390), p. 144, has remarked. 

Very little has been written on the subject of Josephus’ influence on 
English literature, even though this influence has been vast and pervasive in 
almost every period. In fact, it would be of great value to correlate this influence 
and the attitude toward Josephus with the history of events in England. 

Roston (3391), pp. 118—120, notes that the growing sanctity of the 
Hebrew scriptures in England by the end of the sixteenth century led play¬ 
wrights to turn to the Apocrypha and Josephus in the seventeenth century, 
which provided Scriptural settings and association without the awkwardness of 
divine authority. Roston, pp. 173 — 175, surveys the plays based on Josephus 
during the Restoration period in the late seventeenth century, none of which, he 
asserts, rise above the mediocre. He also discusses, p. 222, Henry H. Milman’s 
dramatic poem, 'The Fall of Jerusalem’, published in 1820 and based on Jo¬ 
sephus. 

Miller (3392) notes that the spelling 'Silo’s Brook’ in Milton’s 'Paradise 
Lost’ (1. 11, 3. 29—31) indicates that Milton’s probable source was Josephus 
(War 2. 340, 5. 140, 5. 145), where it is spelled Stktoa, rather than the Hebrew 
Bible (Isaiah 8. 6, Nehemiah 3. 15) or the New Testament (John 9. 11). We may 
comment that this is likely, though, since Milton knew Hebrew well, he may 
well have known the name as it appears in Isaiah and Nehemiah, where it does 
not have an m at the end but a h (Shiloah), which was lightly sounded. 

We may here call attention to an interesting and hitherto hardly noticed 
oddity, which appeared before the turn of the century, Williams (3393), which 
claims that Josephus wrote the history of the United States in his 'Life’ and that 
he presents allegorical prophecies, with Josephus himself symbolizing the 
United States Treasury Department. He uses Josephus to predict that the Amer¬ 
ican monetary system will be destroyed at the end of the exact number of years 
after 1826 that the ancient Jewish Temple was destroyed after the birth of Jesus 
(approximately seventy-four years). 

Rosenthal (3393a), pp. 158—160, comments on the use made of Josephus 
by Edward Lively in the sixteenth century as a source for Roman history, as well 
as for the history of the Second Temple, especially in chronology. He also, p. 
81, comments on the use of Josephus made by John Rainolds (Reynolds) in the 
seventeenth century in his treatise on Obadiah and Haggai. 

Stollman (3393b) concludes that Josephus is a more important source for 
Milton than is the Talmud. He notes, for example, that Milton, echoing Jo¬ 
sephus but not the Talmud, declares that Samson was tainted with the sin of 
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pride. He notes, however, that Samson in Milton, contrary to the view of Jo¬ 
sephus, has kept his vow of abstinence. 


27.28: The Herod Theme in English Literature 

(3394) Roscoe E. Parker: The Reputation of Herod in Early English Literature. In: Specu¬ 
lum 8, 1953, pp. 59 — 67. 

(3395) Maurice J. Valency: The Tragedies of Herod and Mariamne (Columbia University 
Studies in English and Comparative Literature, no. 145). New York 1940. 

(3396) S. S. Hussey: How Many Herods in the Middle English Drama? In: Neophilologus 
48, 1964, pp. 252-259. 

(3397) Robert Weimann: Die furchtbare Komik des Herodes: Dramaturgic und Figuren- 
aufbau des vorshakespeareschen Schurken. In: Archiv 204, 1967, pp. 113 — 123. 

The Herod of the medieval plays was so well known for his raging that 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet (3. 2. 14) complains of the type of contemporary actor 
who “out-Herods Herod”. To be sure, the main source of the raving Herod is to 
be found in the apocryphal Gospels and in the writings of the Church Fathers, 
as Parker (3394) has shown; and in the earliest liturgical dramas on Herod there 
is no distinction between Herod the Great and Herod the Tetrarch, but un¬ 
doubtedly, we may remark, the portraits in Josephus, which were widely 
known, were a contributing factor. 

Valency (3395), after summarizing (pp. 3—38) the story of Herod and 
Mariamne in Josephus, its influence during the Middle Ages and the Renaissance, 
and the similarity to the situation in Shakespeare’s 'Othello’, comments on Jo¬ 
sephus’ anti-Herodian bias, and remarks that the playwrights of the Renaissance 
read Josephus with the Herod of the Gospel of Matthew before their eyes, and 
that thus Herod became a tyrant of a Senecan type. Valency then discusses 
thirty-seven plays in English and other modern literatures on the Herod- 
Mariamne theme. 

Hussey (3396) remarks on the confusion in medieval drama of the various 
Herods — the Great, the Tetrarch, and AgrippaL 
I have not seen Weimann (3397). 


27.29: French Literature 

(3398) Marie-Madeleine Mouflard: Robert Gamier 1545-1590. Vol. 3: Les Sources. La 
Roche-sur-Yon 1964. 

(3399) Donald Stone: Robert Gamier and Josephus Flavius. In: Harvard Library Bulletin 
20, 1972, pp. 184-187. 

(3400) Emile Mireaux: La reine Berenice. Paris 1951. 

(3401) Hava Avigdor: Josephe Flavius et Madame de Sevigne. In: Revue des Etudes juives 
127, 1968, pp. 259-264. 

(3402) Bertram E. Schwarzbach: Voltaire’s Old Testament Criticism. Geneva 1971. 
(3402a) Noemi Hepp: Un anti-heros tire des 'Antiquites judai'ques’: Herode. In: Noemi 
Hepp and Georges Livet, edd., Heroisme et creation litteraire sous les regnes 
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d’Henri IV et de Louis XIII. Colloque organise par le Centre de Philologie et de 
Litterature romanes de l’Universite des Lettres et sciences Humaines de Strasbourg et 
la Societe d’Etudes du XVIP siecle le 5 et 6 mai 1972 (Colloques de Strasbourg, Actes 
et colloques, no. 16). Paris 1974. Pp. 297—311. 

Mouflard (3398), pp. 184 — 190, has a detailed discussion of the influence 
of Josephus, 'Antiquities 5 , Book 10, chapter 11 (= 10. 219—281) on the six¬ 
teenth-century Gamier. Josephus, she concludes, was a prime historical source 
for his 'Juifves 5 , but Gamier contaminated the elements with considerable 
liberty. 

Stone (3399) notes that Gamier himself says that he used chapters 9 and 10 
of Book 10 of the 'Antiquities’, but that the material actually comes from 
chapter 11 of our present-day editions. He concludes that Gamier employed an 
edition which had different chapter divisions, and he notes that Harvard’s 
Houghton Library indeed owns such a French translation by Guillaume Michel 
printed in 1534. 

Mireaux (3400) discusses the theme of Titus and Berenice in seventeenth- 
century French literature, notably Segrais (Comtesse de La Fayette), Corneille, 
Mademoiselle de La Valliere, and Racine. 

Avigdor (3401) has remarked that one of the seventeenth-century Madame 
de Sevigne’s favorite authors was Josephus, whom she read in the French trans¬ 
lation of d’Andilly shortly after it was published in 1667—68. Avigdor cites 
passages from her letters mentioning Josephus, “the most beautiful history in 
the world”. 

As to Voltaire in the eighteenth century, Schwarzbach (3402) has com¬ 
mented on his scathing essay, 'Juifs 5 , which is more a critique of Josephus than 
of the Bible. 

Hepp (3402a), commenting on the seventeenth-century tragedies on 
Mariamne in French by Alexandre Hardy and Tristan and on the chapter in 'La 
cour sainte’ by Nicolas Caussin dealing with Mariamne, concludes that the 
image of the anti-hero Herod is richer in Tristan than in Hardy or in Caussin 
but also simpler. The treatment, he says, is in a manner appropriate to the 
epoch of Louis XIII. 


27.30: Italian Literature 

(3403) Ernst R. Curtius: Europaische Literatur und lateinisches Mittelalter. Bern 1948. 
Trans, into English by Willard R. Trask: European Literature and the Latin Middle 
Ages. New York 1953. 

(3404) Pierre de Nolhac: Petrarque et l’humanisme Paris 1892; 2nd. ed. 1907; rpt. Torino 
1959. 

(3405) Vincenzo Ussani: II Petrarca e Flavio Giuseppe. In: Pontificia Accademia romana di 
archeologia. Rendiconti. Vol. 20, fasc. 3 — 4, 1943 — 44, pp. 447—467. 

Curtius (3403) notes that the story in Dante (Purgatory 23. 30) of the 
Jewess Mary who bit into her son during Titus’ siege of Jerusalem is taken from 
Josephus (War 6. 201—213). More likely, we may suggest,, it was taken from a 
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secondary source, since this particular passage was so often quoted by authors 
from Eusebius and Jerome on down. 

Since, as _De Nolhac (3404), vol. 2, pp. 152—156, has remarked, we 
possess, with notes from the hand of Petrarch, the translation of the first part of 
the 'Antiquities’ and of 'Against Apion’, we are not surprised to discover 
Petrarch’s great indebtedness to Josephus throughout his works. 

Ussani (3405) cites many cases of similarity in language between Petrarch 
and Josephus, often via Peter Comestor, though not, he adds, through Hegesip- 
pus. 


27.31: Spanish Literature 

(3406) Maria Rosa Lida de Malkiel: Josephus and His Influence on Spanish Literature. 
Necrology. In: Romance Philology 17, 1963, p. 20. 

(3407) Yakov Malkiel: El libro infinido de M. R. L. de M.: Josefo y su influencia en la 
literara espanola. In: Filologia 13, 1968 — 69, pp. 205 — 226. 

(3408) Yakov Malkiel: Preliminary Bibliography of the Writings of Maria Rosa Lida de 
Malkiel. In: Romance Philology 17, 1963, pp. 33 — 52. 

(3409) Yakov Malkiel: Supplement to the Preliminary Maria Rosa Lida de Malkiel Bibliog¬ 
raphy (Romance Philology XVII, 33 — 52). In: Romance Philology 20, 1966, pp. 
44-52. 

(3410) Yakov Malkiel: Bibliografia Analitica Preliminar de Ios trabajos de Maria Rosa Lida 
de Malkiel. In her: La originalidad artistica de 'La Celestina’. 2nd ed., Buenos Aires 
1970. Pp. 753-779. 

(3411) Yakov Malkiel: Las fuentes de los estudios josefinos de Maria Rosa Lida de Malkiel. 
In: Cuadernos del Sur 11, Bahia Blanca, Argentina 1972 (Homenaje a Arturo Mar- 
asso). Pp. 9 — 18. 

(3412) Maria Rosa Lida de Malkiel: Le metrica de la Biblia. Un motive de Josefo y de St. 
Jeronimo en la literatura espanola. In: Estudios hispanicos, homenaje a Archer M. 
Huntington. Wellesley, Mass. 1952. Pp. 335—359. 

(3413) Maria Rosa Lida de Malkiel: Alejandro en Jerusalem In: Romance Philology 10, 
1956-57, pp. 185-196. 

(3414) Maria Rosa Lida de Malkiel: Josefo en la General Estoria. In: Frank Pierce, ed., 
Hispanic Studies in Honour of Ignacio Gonzales Llubera. Oxford 1959. Pp. 163—181. 

(3415) Maria Rosa Lida d e Malkiel: Datos para I a leyenda de Alejandro e n 1 a Edad Media 
castellana. In: Romance Philology 15, 1.961—62, pp. 412—423. 

(3416) Maria Rosa Lida de Malkiel, rev.: George A. Cary, The Medieval Alexander. 
In: Romance Philology 15, 1961 — 62, pp. 311—318. 

(3417) Yakov and Maria Rosa Lida de Malkiel: The Jew and the Indian: Traces of a 
Confusion in the Hispanic Tradition. In: Lucy S. Dawidowicz et ah, edd., For Max 
Weinreich on His Seventieth Birthday. The Hague 1964. Pp. 203—208. 

(3418) Maria Rosa Lida de Malkiel: 'Las infancias de Moises’ y otros tres estudios, en 
torno al influjo de Josefo en la literatura espanola. In: Romance Philology 23, 1970, 
pp. 412-448. 

(3419) Maria Rosa Lida de Malkiel: Tubal, primer poblador de Espana. In: Abaco 
(Madrid), no. 3, 1970, pp. 9—48. 

(3420) Maria Rosa Lida de Malkiel: Las sectas judias y los 'procuradores’ romanos: En 
torno a Josefo y su influjo sobre la literatura espanola. In: Hispanic Review 39, 1971, 
pp. 183-213. 
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(3421) Maria Rosa Lida de Malkiel: La dinastla de los Macabeos en Josefo y en la liter- 
atura espanola. In: Bulletin of Hispanic Studies 48, 1971, pp. 289—297. 

(3422) Maria Rosa Lida de Malkiel: Lope de Vega y los judlos. In: Bulletin hispanique 
75, 1973, pp. 73-113. 

(3423) Maria Rosa Lida de Malkiel: En torno a Josefo y su influencia en la literatura 
espanola: precursores e inventores. In: Studia Hispanica in Honorem Rafael Lapesa. 
Vol. 1. Madrid 1972. Pp. 15—61. 

(3424) John C. J. Metford: Tirso de Molina’s Old Testament Plays. In: Bulletin of 
Hispanic Studies 27, 1950, pp. 149—163. 

(3425) Sister Francis Gormly: The Use of the Bible in Representative Works of Medieval 
Spanish Literature 1250—1300 (Catholic University of America, Studies in Romance 
Languages and Literatures, 64). Washington 1962. 

(3426) Helen Nader: Josephus and Diego Hurtado de Mendoza. In: Romance Philology 
26, 1972 - 73, pp. 554-555. 

(3427) Angela Selke: Flavius Josephus among the 'Chuetas’ of Mallorca. In: Romance 
Philology 28, 1974, pp. 34—35. 

(3427a) Edward Glaser: Alvaro Cubillo de Aragon’s “Los desagravios de Christo”. In: 
Hispanic Review 24, 1956, pp. 306—321. 

(3427b) Maria Rosa Lida de Malkiel: Jerusalem El tema literario de su cerco y destruccion 
por los romanos. Buenos Aires 1972. 

(3427c) Maria Rosa Lida de Malkiel: La tradicion clasica en Espana. Barcelona 1975. 

The only area of Josephus’ influence that has been explored systematically 
is that of Spanish literature; but while a number of portions of Lida de Mal- 
kiel’s massive (1000 pages in typescript) but unfinished work have been pub¬ 
lished, some of them posthumously, her survey (3406) of the subject remains in 
manuscript. Its scope, to judge from her husband’s (3407) description, is broad. 

Malkiel (3408) has a preliminary bibliography of his late wife’s work, 
several items of which deal with Josephus’ influence on Spanish literature. He 
has supplemented this (3409)(3410). Malkiel (3411) discusses both the work of 
his late wife on Josephus’ influence which has appeared and that which still 
remains in manuscript. 

Lida de Malkiel (3412) has traced the influence of Josephus’ statements 
(Ant. 2. 346, 4. 303) that the Bible contains poetry by Moses in hexameters and 
by David in trimeters and pentameters (Ant. 7. 305) through Eusebius, Jerome 
(who adds Job), Isidore (where it serves to defend the spiritual value of poetry), 
the Spanish writers of the Renaissance, and the eighteenth-century Spanish 
Benito Feijoo y Montenegro, who uses it to prove that it is proper for poetry to 
deal with facts, not fiction. 

Lida de Malkiel (3413) comments on the influence in French and medieval 
Spanish literature of the motif of Alexander the Great’s sparing of Jerusalem at 
the instance of the high priest. In particular, she assesses the motive that led to 
variations in emphasis. 

Lida de Malkiel (3414), in a compactly written and extensively docu¬ 
mented article, points out the particular aspects of Josephus’ appraisal of history 
which attracted Alfonso the Learned, the author of the 'General Estoria’, who 
strives mightily to harmonize Josephus and the Bible, namely his interest in 
psychological motivation, his didacticism, his novelistic presentation of Biblical 
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episodes, and his rationalistic explanations of supernatural events. She notes 
that Alfonso, in contrast to his defensive attitude toward Arabic sources, treats 
Josephus with such respect that he sometimes prefers him to Eusebius and 
Jerome. Much of Josephus’ influence, however, we may note, is via Peter Co- 
mestor. 

Lida de Malkiel (3415), and in a review article (3416) of Cary, whose 
work she admires, supplements it with details about the Alexander legend in 
Spain during the thirteenth to fifteenth centuries. 

Lida de Malkiel (3417) suggests that the context of Against Apion 1. 179, 
where Aristotle is quoted by Clearchus of Soli as saying that the Jews are 
descended from the Indian philosophers, may have been responsible for the 
confusion in the Spanish tradition between the Jew and the Indian, since both 
qualified for the role of Oriental sage. The equation of Jew = philosopher = 
Indian, we may add, has a tradition outside Josephus, in Megasthenes (ap. 
Clement of Alexandria, Stromateis 1. 15) and Theophrastus (ap. Porphyry, De 
Abstinentia ab Esu Animalium 2. 26). 

Lida de Malkiel (3418) has studies of the influence on Spanish literature 
of Josephus’ descriptions of the infancy of Moses (Ant. 2. 217—237), the pillars 
erected by the descendants of Seth (Ant. 1. 70—71), the meeting of Alexander 
and the high priest (Ant. 11. 329—339), and the scandalous deceit practiced on 
Paulina (Ant. 18. 65 — 80). 

Lida de Malkiel (3419) discusses the influence of Josephus’ tradition 
(Ant. 1. 124) on Isidore of Seville and later Spanish historians that Theobel 
(Biblical Tubal), the son of Japheth the son of Noah, founded the Theobelians, 
later called the Iberians. She also discusses the influence of Megasthenes’ state¬ 
ment, as quoted by Josephus (Ant. 10. 227 = Against Apion 1. 144), that 
Nebuchadnezzar subdued the greater part of Libya and of Iberia. 

Lida de Malkiel (3420) discusses the influence of Josephus’ portrait of the 
four sects and of the procurators, especially Pontius Pilate, on Spanish literature, 
notably on 'El cavallero Zifar’, Antonio de Guevara’s sixteenth-century 'Libro 
aureo de Marco Aurelio’, Diego de Hojeda’s seventeenth-century 'La Cristiada’, 
and Gabriel Miro’s twentieth-century 'Las figuras de la Pasion del Senor’. 

Lida de Malkiel (3421) discusses the influence of Josephus’ account of the 
Hasmoneans on Alfonso the Learned in his 'General Estoria’, Perman Perez de 
Guzman, Guillem de Cervera, Pero Mejia, Pray Bartolome de las Casas, 
Sebastian de Covarrubras, Bernardo J. Aldrete, Lope de Vega, and Pray Pedro 
Ribadeneira. 

Lida de Malkiel (3422) discusses the influence of Josephus on Lope de 
Vega. 

I have not seen Lida de Malkiel’s (3423) latest posthumous work. 

Metford (3424) has written a good article on the three surviving Tirso 
plays on Biblical subjects (Ruth, Jezebel, and Tamar), his selective use of 
Josephus, his character-drawing and the emphasis he gives to female types. He 
notes also that Tirso’s 'La Vida de Herodes’ drew the plot directly from 
Josephus, shows that Tirso knew both the "War’ and the 'Antiquities’, and 
cites his use of Josephus as a guide to dating Tirso’s plays. 
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Gormly (3425), pp. 30—32, in her survey, is dependent on Lida de 
Malkiel. In particular, she notes that the 'General Estoria’ of Alfonso the 
Learned, which she calls, together with Peter Comestor, the structural source of 
Spanish Biblical history, is endlessly indebted to Josephus, either directly or in¬ 
directly through Peter Comestor’s 'Historia Scholastica’. 

Nader (3426) argues that the sixteenth-century Diego in his 'De la guerra 
de Granada’ used Josephus’ "War’ as his model. She notes no specific parallels 
but rather the similarity between Diego and Josephus as witnesses who were 
notable for their divided sympathies. She says that both men were committed to 
their own empires while being sympathetic with the rebels against the Romans. 
In general, we may conclude, the parallels are too vague to be convincing. 

Selke (3427) notes that in late seventeenth-century Mallorca Josephus, in a 
Castilian translation, appears to have been the main source, next to the Bible, 
from which the so-called Chuetas (descendants of Jews who were forcibly con¬ 
verted to Christianity but who secretly maintained their Judaism) derived their 
knowledge of Jewish ancient history. 

Glaser (3427a) notes that critics have overlooked one of the key figures, 
Josephus, in Alvaro Cubillo de Aragon’s 'Los desagravios de Christo’, a dramati¬ 
zation of Jerusalem’s destruction by Vespasian and Titus written in 1640, which 
went through no fewer than eight editions during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. Through Josephus’ intervention this comedia comes close to being a 
dramatized Christian apologetic. Josephus’ popularity in Spain, says Glaser, 
stems from a sustained contemporary interest in historiography and from his 
being the most accessible writer on Judaism. To this we may add the fact that 
the numerous Spanish Conversos (the so-called Marranos), who practiced their 
Judaism secretly after their conversion in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
found in Josephus an author whom the Church accepted because of the 
'Testimonium Flavianum’ and who yet took pride in his Judaism. Cubillo’s 
portrait of Josephus is, however, superficial and drawn entirely according to 
Spanish taste. 

I have not seen Lida de Malkiel (3427b) (3427c). 


27.32: The Miscellaneous Influence of Josephus: the 'Josephus Problem’ in 
Mathematics 

(3428) Peter G.Tait: On the Generalization of Josephus’ Problem. In: Proceedings of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh 22, 1897—99, pp. 165 — 168. 

(3429) Wilhelm Ahrens: Das 'J ose phusspiel\ e in arithmetisches Kunststiick; Geschichte 
und Literatur. In: Archiv fur Kulturgeschichte 11, 1913, pp. 129—151. 

(3430) Dirk Kuijper: De manufacturierster en het negervraagstuk. In: Hermeneus 42, 1970, 
pp. 33—40. 

One of the famous questions in mathematics, as we see in Tait (3428), is to 
calculate how Josephus managed to save himself and a companion out of a total 
of forty-one men when the majority had resolved on self-destruction (War 
3. 387—391). This problem has had a long history, as we see in Ahrens (3429). 
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The latest to deal with it, Kuijper (3430), discusses a poem in the 'Poetae Latini 
Minores’, 5 (Leipzig 1883), pp. 370 — 372 (Baehrends), and connects it with 
Hegesippus 3. 15—18, as well as with "War’ 3. 387 and 391. 


27.33: Censorship of Josephus 

(3430a) Moshe Carmilly-Weinberger: Censorship and Freedom of Expression in Jewish 
History. New York 1977. 

Carmilly-Weinberger (3430a), pp. 206—208, cites, as an example of 
censorship of a work on Josephus, Johannes Baptista Ottius, 'Specilegium sive 
excerpta ex Flavio Josepho ad Novi Testamenti illustrationem’ (Amsterdam, 
1726), which was banned in 1743. 


27.34: The Influence of Josephus on Art and Music 

(3431) Joseph Gutmann: The Haggadic Motif in Jewish Iconography. In Erez-Israel 6, 
1960, pp. *16 —*22. 

(3432) Anonymous: Josephus Flavius: In the Arts. In: Encyclopaedia Judaica 10, Jerusalem 
1971, pp. 263-264. 

(3433) Anonymous: Herod I: In the Arts. In: Encyclopaedia Judaica 8, Jerusalem 1971, 
pp. 385—386. 

(3434) Bathja Bayer: Herod I: In Music. In: Encyclopaedia Judaica 8, Jerusalem 1971, pp. 
386-387. 

(3435) Anonymous: Titus, Flavius Vespasianus: In the Arts. In: Encyclopaedia Judaica 15, 
Jerusalem 1971, pp. 1170—1171. 

(3436) Anonymous: Temple: In the Arts. In: Encyclopaedia Judaica 15, Jerusalem 1971, 
pp. 984-986. 

(3437) Bezalel Narkiss: Temple Implements in Illuminated Manuscripts. In: Encyclopaedia 
Judaica 15, Jerusalem 1971, pp. 986—987. 

(3438) Bezalel Narkiss: Jerusalem: In Art. In: Encyclopaedia Judaica 9, Jerusalem 1971, 
pp. 1578-1589. 

(3438a) Kurt Weitzmann: Zur Frage des Einflusses Jiidischer Bilderquellen auf die Illustra¬ 
tion des Alten Testaments. In: Jahrbuch fur Antike und Christentum, Erganzungs- 
band 1, Munster 1964 (= Mullus: Festschrift Theodor Klauser), pp. 401 — 415. Trans, 
into English: The Question of the Influence of Jewish Pictorial Sources on Old Testa¬ 
ment Illustration. In: Joseph Gutmann, ed., No Graven Images: Studies in Art and 
the Hebrew Bible. New York 1971. Pp. 79—95. 

(3438b) Kurt Weitzmann: Book Illustration of the Fourth Century: Tradition and 
Innovation. In: Akten des VII. Internationalen Kongresses fur christliche Archao- 
logie, Trier, 5—11. September 1965. Rome 1969. Pp. 257—281. 

(3438c) Kurt Weitzmann: The Study of Byzantine Book Illumination, Past, Present, and 
Future. In: Kurt Weitzmann et al., The Place of Book Illumination in Byzantine Art. 
Princeton 1975. Pp. 1 — 60. 

(3438d) Carl-Otto Nordstrom: Rabbinic Features in Byzantine and Catalan Art. In: 
Cahiers archeologiques 15, 1965, pp. 179—205. 
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(3438e) Carl-Otto Nordstrom: Herod the Great in Two Beatus Miniatures. In: 
J. Berman et al., edd., Studies in the History of Religions: Supplements to Numen, 
21 — 22 (= Ex Orbe Religionum: Studia Geo Widengren). Vol. 1, Leiden 1972, 
pp. 245-253. 

(3438f) Guy Naphtali Deutsch: Iconographie de l’illustration de Flavius Josephe au temps 
de Jean Fouquet. Diss., Hebrew University, Jerusalem 1978. 

(3439) Bathja Bayer: Jerusalem: In Music. In Encyclopaedia Judaica 9, Jerusalem 1971, pp. 
1589-1591. 

Gutmann (3431) notes the influence of Josephus’ account of the Egyptian 
princess Thermuthis (Ant. 2. 224) and of the test of Moses (Ant. 2. 233) on 
Christian miniatures in manuscripts of the twelfth through the fourteenth cen¬ 
turies. 

An Anonymous (3432) article in the Encyclopaedia Judaica has a brief 
survey of the depictions of Josephus in sculpture and in paintings in manuscripts 
of his works, as well as his influence on Renaissance masters who were inspired 
by him in their effort to evoke the glory of Rome. A systematic treatment 
remains to be done. 

Another Anonymous (3433) article summarizes the depiction of Herod in 
drama and art; and Bayer (3434) has supplemented this with a rather con¬ 
siderable listing of the influence of the theme of Herod in music, noting briefly 
some of the factors leading to the popularity of certain motifs. 

Another Anonymous (3435) article surveys the influence of Josephus’ de¬ 
scriptions of Titus and of the fall of Jerusalem and the burning of the Temple on 
art and music. 

In the many depictions of the Temple and of Jerusalem Josephus is usually 
a major source, though the Anonymous (3436) survey in the 'Encyclopaedia 
Judaica’ does not indicate this. There is similar influence of Josephus in the de¬ 
piction of the Temple implements in illuminated manuscripts, though this is not 
noted by Narkiss’ (3437) otherwise comprehensive survey. Narkiss (3438) has 
also surveyed the depiction of Jerusalem in art, where Josephus’ influence is 
manifest. 

Weitzmann (3438a) notes that Josephus (Ant. 2. 264) is the source of the 
illustration in the twelfth-century Vatican Octateuch of Moses being brought as 
a child to the throne of Pharaoh and running into his open arms. So close is the 
relationship between Josephus and this picture that Weitzmann postulates an 
earlier illustrated manuscript of Josephus as a source. He notes that the same 
passage in Josephus is a source of the miniature in the sixth-century Cotton 
Genesis now in the British Museum and of an English twelfth-century mini¬ 
ature in the Morgan Library in New York. Again, in the ninth-century minia¬ 
ture of the 'Sacra Parallela’ of John of Damascus, the fact that Agag is depicted 
as being executed not by Samuel as in the Septuagint but by an executioner is 
explained by the influence of Josephus (Ant. 6. 244), who says that Samuel 
commanded that Agag be put to death, implying that he himself, being a 
Nazirite, did not do it himself. Similarly, the next miniature depicts the persecu¬ 
tion of the priests of Baal by the Israelites in accordance with Josephus’ version 
(Ant. 8. 343), in contrast to the statement in the Septuagint that it was done by 
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Elijah. Again, the portrayal of the crucifixion of Pharaoh’s baker on the penden- 
tive of one of the narthex cupolas of the cathedral of St. Mark in Venice is taken 
from Josephus (Ant. 2. 73). 

Weitzmann (3438b) deals briefly with illustrations in miniatures in manu¬ 
scripts of Josephus. He connects this innovation in the fourth century with the 
replacement of the roll by the codex, where the isolated composition can 
develop itself. 

I have not seen Weitzmann (3438c). [See infra, p. 973.] 

Nordstrom (3438d) notes that extra-Biblical features which are found in 
Josephus (Ant. 10. 232) but which are not in Daniel 5. 31 influenced the depic¬ 
tion in a miniature in the Ripoll Bible. Other details agree with Herodotus’ 
description (1. 180—185) of Babylon’s position and defences and its conquest by 
Cyrus; but since Herodotus was at the time available only in Greek and since 
Herodotus’ points are mentioned by Josephus, Nordstrom considers it more 
likely that the illustration took its origin from one source, the Latin Josephus, 
rather than from two, although he admits that this account must have been 
supplemented in some details which are not in Josephus and which ultimately 
derive from Herodotus. 

Nordstrom (3438e) notes a number of instances of the influence of an 
illustrated copy of Josephus’ works. In particular, the portrayal in the manu¬ 
scripts in Gerona near Barcelona, one dating from 975 and the other from about 
1100, of a servant holding a knife with an apple on its point while Herod is lying 
in bed is derived from Josephus’ account of Herod’s attempt to commit suicide 
(Ant. 17. 183 — 184 and War 1.662). Again, the depiction of Herod with his 
genitals exposed alludes to Josephus’ description of his suffering from his 
terrible disease (Ant. 17. 168—169 and War 1. 656). The portrayal, moreover, of 
Herod as a horseman is taken from War 1.347ff. and Antiquities 14. 468 ff.; 
but, we may object, there is no specific mention of Herod as a horseman. 

Deutsch (3438 f) recounts the history of the illustrations of the text of Jo¬ 
sephus through the period of Fouquet in the fifteenth century, with particular 
attention given to the iconography of eleven miniatures illustrating a translation 
of Josephus in the Bibliotheque Nationale. [See infra, p. 974.] 

In music inspired by the theme of Jerusalem one may likewise assume the 
influence of Josephus, though this is not noted by Bayer (3439). 


27.35: The Influence of the Slavonic Version of the 'War’ 

(3440) Dimitrij Tschizewskij: Geschichte der altrussischen Literatur im 11., 12. und 
13. Jahrhundert, Kiever Epoche. Frankfurt 1948. 

(3441) Nikolai K. Gudzii: History of Early Russian Literature (trans. from the 2nd 
Russian ed. by Susan W. Jones). New York 1949. 

(3442) Adolf Stender-Petersen: Den russiske litteraturs histone I —II. Copenhagen 1952. 
Trans, into German by Wilhelm Kramer: Geschichte der russischen Literatur. 
Vol. 1. Miinchen 1957. 

(3443) B. St. Angelov: Josephus Flavius in South Slavic Literature (in Russian). In: Trudy 
otdela Drevnerusskoj Literatury 19, 1963, pp. 255—261. 
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(3444) M. I. Mulic: A Reflection of the History of the Jewish War of Josephus Flavius in 
Old Serbian Literature (in Russian). In: Trudy otdela drevnej russkoj literatury 24, 
1969, pp. 108-111. 

Tschizewskij (3440) discusses the influence of the language of the Slavonic 
Josephus on medieval Russian literature and especially (pp. 313 —314) on 
Russian chronicles and (pp. 355—358) on the 'Tale of Igor’s Expedition’. 

Gudzii (3441), pp. 57—63, notes the influence of the style of the Slavonic 
Josephus on Russian narrative literature of the martial type down to the seven¬ 
teenth century, especially the 'Tale of Igor’s Expedition’, and, pp. 222 — 224, on 
the battle formulae in the thirteenth-century 'Galician Chronicle’. 

Stender-Petersen (3442), pp. 91—96, is particularly concerned with the 
importance of the Slavonic Josephus and its influence on Russian literature. He 
notes, in particular (p. 149) its influence on 'The Life of Alexander Nevskij’ and 
(p. 200) on 'The Campaign of Stefan Batoryi’. 

I have not seen Angelov (3443). 

Mulic (3444) concludes that it was a Russian translation of Josephus’ 
'War’ which greatly influenced fourteenth-century Serbian literature. 


27.36: The Influence of Josippon 

(3445) Y. Lainer: On Josephus and His Books in Rabbinic Literature (in Hebrew). In: 
Samuel K. Mirsky, ed., Sura. Jerusalem 1953—54. Pp. 428 — 438. 

(3446) Jacob Reiner: The Original Hebrew Yosippon in the Chronicle of Jerahmeel. In: 
Jewish Quarterly Review 60, 1969—70, pp. 128—146. 

(3447) Ariel Toaff, rev.: Jacob Reiner, The English Yosippon. In: Rassegna Mensile di 
Israel 34, 1968, pp. 306-307. 

(3448) Jacob Reiner: The English Yosippon. In: Jewish Quarterly Review 58, 1967—68, 
pp. 126-142. 

(3449) Douglas M. Dunlop: The History of the Jewish Khazars. Princeton 1954. 

(3450) Israel J. Kazis, ed. and trans.: The Book of the Gests of Alexander of Macedon, 
Sefer Toledot Alexandros ha-Makdoni; a mediaeval Hebrew version of the Alexander 
romance by Immanuel ben Jacob Bonfils. Cambridge, Mass. 1962. 

(3451) Gerson D. Cohen, ed.: The Book of Tradition (Sefer ha-Qabbalah) by Abraham ibn 
Daud. Philadelphia 1967. 

(3452) David Flusser: An 'Alexander Geste’ in a Parma MS. (in Hebrew). In: Tarbiz 26, 
1956-57, pp. 165-184. 

(3453) Yitzhak Baer: The Book of Josippon the Jew (in Hebrew). In: Sefer Benzion Dina- 
burg. Jerusalem 1949. Pp. 178 — 205. 

(3454) Ariel Toaff: Sorrento e Pozzuoli nella letteratura ebraica del Medioevo. In: Rivista 
degli Studi Orientali 40, 1965, pp. 313—317. 

(3455) Giorgio R. Cardona: I nomi dei figli di Togermah secondo il Sepher Yosephon. In: 
Rivista degli Studi Orientali 41, 1966, pp. 17—28. 

(3456) Ariel Toaff: La storia di Zepho e la guerra tra Angias e Turno nello Josephon. In: 
Annuario di Studi Ebraici 3, 1963 — 64, pp. 41 — 46. 

(3457) David Flusser: Der lateinische Josephus und der hebraische Josippon. In: Orro 
Betz, Klaus Haacker, Martin Hengel, edd., Josephus-Studien: Untersuchungen 
zu Josephus, dem antiken Judentum und dem Neuen Testament, Otto Michel zum 
70. Geburtstag gewidmet. Gottingen 1974. Pp. 122—132. 
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(3457a) Erwin I. J. Rosenthal: Studia Semitica, vol. 1 (University of Cambridge Oriental 
Publications, no. 16). Cambridge 1971. 

(3457b) Martin A. Cohen, ed., Samuel Usque, Consolation for the Tribulations of Israel 
(trans. from the Portuguese). Philadelphia 1965 [1964]. 

(3457c) Dan Ben-Amos, introduction, in: Micha Joseph Bin Gorion (Berdyczewski), 
Mimekor Yisrael: Classical Jewish Folktales, vol. 1 (trans. by I. M. Lask). Blooming¬ 
ton 1976. Pp. xlv—xlvi. 

Lainer (3445), in a discursive article, has an uncritical collection of ref¬ 
erences to Josephus (actually Josippon) in the great rabbis of the Middle Ages 
and modern times. From the fact that the Talmudic rabbis did not include Jo¬ 
sephus in their listing of books that ought not to be read, he argues that they 
thought his works worthy to be read. He does not realize that Josippon is a 
medieval compilation and that there is no indication anywhere that Josephus’ 
version in Hebrew or Aramaic (War 1. 3) was at all known; hence the Rabbis 
may have found the work too unimportant to ban. He resolves the contradiction 
between Josephus’ laudatory appraisal of Titus and the Rabbis’ condemnation of 
him by asserting that the Rabbis had superior inspiration. 

Reiner (3446) accepts Saadia Gaon’s commentary on Daniel as authentic 
and thus regards the reference in the latter to Joseph ben Gorion (Josippon) as 
indicating that he had used the work prior to 942, the date of Saadia’s death. 
Reiner also notes that the twelfth-century Jerahmeel closely parallels the 
Mantua edition of Josippon. 

Toaff (3447) notes that Reiner (3448) omits the name of the eleventh- 
century Rabbi Nathan ben Jehiel of Rome from the list of those who used 
Josippon. 

Reiner (3448) concludes that Morvvyng’s translation of Josippon into 
English should be classified with anti-Jewish literature of seventeenth-century 
England opposing Jewish resettlement. We may comment, however, that the 
translation was made in 1558; and its composition can hardly be connected with 
the controversy which surrounded the question of whether Jews should be 
allowed to re-enter England under Cromwell in 1655, though, of course, it was 
used by those who opposed their re-entry. 

Dunlop (3449), pp. 162—163, concludes that the stylistic and factual de¬ 
pendence on Josippon of a twelfth-century Cambridge document from the 
Geniza which gives an account of the conversion of the Khazars to Judaism can 
hardly be said to be established. 

Kazis (3450), pp. 28 — 31, notes that the Hebrew version of the Alexander 
Romance, translated from the Latin in the fourteenth century by Immanuel ben 
Jacob Bonfils, is based on Josippon. Kazis summarizes the scholarly view on 
the nature of this dependence and concludes that the account in Josephus of 
these common traditions is fuller, more detailed, and, in some instances, more 
accurate. Kazis, pp. 203—204, lists the elements in the Hebrew Alexander 
Romance derived from Josippon but adds nothing of his own to the scholarly 
discussion. 

Cohen (3451), pp. xxxiii—xxxv, notes that Josippon was one of Ibn 
Daud’s major sources and is able to discern that the version which he used was 
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akin to the one later printed in Constantinople. He asserts, however, that Flus- 
ser’s (3452) thesis that Ibn Daud’s Josippon already had the interpolation on the 
life of Alexander deriving from the 'Historia de Preliis’ cannot be proven. 
Cohen, pp. 171, 221 — 222, also contests Baer’s (3453) theory that Ibn Daud 
wrote his work to correct Josippon’s unorthodox views, since he follows Josip¬ 
pon slavishly against rabbinic tradition. 

Toaff (3454) traces the confusion of Sorrento and Pozzuoli, as found in 
the twelfth-century Benjamin of Tudela, back to Josippon. 

Cardona (3455) notes the close correspondence between the enumeration 
of the sons of Togarmah, the son of Gomer and grandson of Japheth, the son of 
Noah, in Josippon and in the twelfth-century chronicle of Jerahmeel. 

Toaff (3456), commenting on the story of Zepho ben Eliphaz, the grand¬ 
son of Esau, in Josippon, notes the parallel between his account of Angias king 
of Carthage and Turnus king of Benevento and the thirteenth-century 'Seferha- 
Yashar’, which had Josippon and some other apocryphal text as a source. 

Flusser (3457) has noted the interesting fact that the first prime minister of 
the modern state of Israel, according to a statement which he made to Flusser 
himself, changed his name from David Gruen to Ben-Gurion, deriving his name 
from the reputed author of Josippon. 

Rosenthal (3457a) remarks that the otherwise good historical sense of the 
fifteenth-century Jewish Biblical exegete Abrabanel failed him in that he takes 
Josippon as a historical source in a strict sense. He notes also that the sixteenth- 
century Edward Lively distinguished between Josephus and Josippon. 

Cohen (3457b) notes that the sixteenth-century Jewish Converso (Mar- 
rano) historian Usque relies heavily on Josippon, especially in Dialogue II of his 
'Consolation’, which traces the history of the Jews from the destruction of the 
First to the destruction of the Second Temple. 

Ben-Amos (3457c) notes the great debt of Bin Gorion to Josippon, 
especially in his stories about Alexander the Great. The stories themselves, we 
may remark, are given in popular form with only rare indication of source and 
with few critical notes. 


27.37: The Influence of the Arabic and Ethiopic Versions of Josippon 

(3458) Georg Graf: Geschichte der christlichen arabischen Literatur. Vol. 1. Vatican City 
1944. 

(3459) Walter J. Fischel: Ibn Khaldun and Josippon. In: Homenaje a Millas-Vallicrosa. 
Vol. 1. Barcelona 1954. Pp. 587—598. Abridged and revised in his: Ibn Khaldun in 
Egypt. Berkeley 1967. Pp. 139—144. 

(3460) Aaron Z. Aescoly: A Lost Chapter of the Hebrew Chronicle (in Hebrew). In: 
Tarbiz 5, 1934, pp. 341—349. 

(3461) Aaron Z. Aescoly: Die athiopische Obersetzung eines Kapitels aus einer verlorenen 
hebraischen Chronik. In: Orientalia 6, 1937, pp. 101 — 115. 

The influence of the tenth-century Arabic version of Josippon, which was 
widely used by Moslem historians and by Christians in Egypt, has never been 
systematically traced. 
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Graf (3458), pp. 221—223, discusses the influence of the Arabic version on 
Coptic literature. 

Fischel (3459) notes that the fourteenth-century Ibn Khaldun, whom he 
calls the “Toynbee of the Arabs”, used Josippon in the Arabic version and 
reproduced almost verbatim nearly all the chapters dealing with the post-Biblical 
period until the destruction of the Second Temple. 

The Ethiopic version, which was made from the Arabic some time between 
the twelfth and fourteenth centuries, was highly regarded by the Ethiopic 
Church, which thus knew of the content of II Maccabees, one of Josippon’s 
sources which was probably unknown to Josephus himself. The influence of the 
version has, however, never been systematically studied. 

Aescoly (3460) (3461) demonstrates that an important ethnographic frag¬ 
ment of the Ethiopic work called the 'Book of the Mysteries of the Heavens and 
the Earth’, which is much venerated in Ethiopia, is merely a chapter from the 
Ethiopic version of Josippon. He also notes the relationship of this fragment, 
which describes the countries founded by the descendants of Noah, with the 
'Sefer ha-Yashar’ and Jerahmeel (to which we may add Pseudo-Philo’s 'Biblical 
Antiquities’). Aescoly notes that the lack of a critical text of the 'Book of the 
Mysteries of the Heavens and the Earth’, which exists in only one manuscript, 
impedes the identification of the names. 



28: Josephus’ Influence on Modern Contemporary Literature 


28.0: The Influence of Josephus on Modern Fiction: General 

(3462) Anonymous: Josephus Flavius: In the Arts. In: Encyclopaedia Judaica 10, Jerusalem 
1971, pp. 263-264. 

(3463) Anonymous: Titus, Flavius Vespasianus: In the Arts. In: Encyclopaedia Judaica 15, 
Jerusalem 1971, pp. 1170—1171. 

(3464) Anonymous: Temple: In the Arts. In: Encyclopaedia Judaica 15, Jerusalem 1971, pp. 
984-986. 

(3465) Anonymous: Jerusalem: In Literature. In: Encyclopaedia Judaica 9, Jerusalem 1971, 
pp. 1577-1578. 

The 'Encyclopaedia Judaica’ (3462) very briefly traces the influence of Jo¬ 
sephus on modern fiction. 

A second article (3463) includes the influence both of Josephus’ portrayal 
of Titus and of the Roman assault on Jerusalem in modern fiction. Other articles 
(3464) (3465) survey the influence of the Temple and of Jerusalem on literature, 
where the influence of Josephus’ descriptions is manifest, though it is not 
mentioned by the anonymous authors. 


28.1: Modern Fiction: Feuchtwanger 

(3466) Lion Feuchtwanger: Josephus; Roman-Trilogie. Frankfurt a. M. 1952. 

(3467) Lion Feuchtwanger: Der jiidische Krieg (vol. 1 of his trilogy). Berlin 1932. Trans, 
into English by Willa and Edwin Muir: Josephus. New York 1932, 1943. Trans, 
into French by Maurice Remon: La guerre des juifs. Paris 1933. Trans, into Italian 
by Ervino Pocar: La Fine di Gerusalemme. Milano 1933. Trans, into Polish by 
Leo Belmont. Warsaw 1933. Trans, into Hebrew. Tel-Aviv 1944. Trans, into 
Rumanian. Bucharest 1945. Trans, into Czech by P. Jarin. Bratislava 1949. 

(3468) Lion Feuchtwanger: Die Sohne (vol. 2 of his trilogy). Amsterdam, Stockholm 
1935. Trans, into English by Willa and Edwin Muir: The Jew of Rome. London 

1935, New York 1936. Trans, into Czech by Frantisek Sclepa. Praha 1935. Trans, 
into Hungarian by Laszlo Dormand. Budapest 1935. Trans, into Norwegian by Alf 
Harbitz. Oslo 1935. Trans, into French by Maurice Remon: Le Juif de Rome. Paris 

1936. 

(3469) Lion Feuchtwanger: Der Tag wird kommen (vol. 3 of his trilogy). Stockholm 1945, 
Rudolstadt 1951. Trans, into English by Caroline Oram: Josephus and the Emperor. 
New York 1942. Trans into Italian by Ervino Pocar: II Giorno Verra. Milano 1948. 
(3470) Lion Feuchtwanger: Der jiidische Krieg. Der Roman trilogie Josephus, w prze- 
kladzie polskim Jacka Frulinga, Wojna Zydowska, 3 vols. Warsaw 1959. 
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(3471) Lion Feuchtwanger: The Jewish War: A Novel (Trans, into Russian of the first 
volume of Feuchtwanger’s trilogy. Moscow 1937). 

(3472) Lion Feuchtw anger: La guerra de los Judios. Vida de Flavio Josepho. Novela. 
Version castellana de Aaron Spivak (Biblioteca Israel. Ser. 1939, no. 5 — 6). Buenos 
Aires 1939; 2nd ed. 1946. 

(3473) Georg (Gyorgy) Lukacs: Essays iiber Realismus. Berlin 1948. 

(3474) Werner Jahn: Die Geschichtsauffassung Lion Feuchtwangers in seiner Josephus- 
Trilogie. Rudolstadt 1954. 

(3475) Klaus Weissenberger: Flavius Josephus — A Jewish Archetype. In: John M. 
Spalek, ed., Lion Feuchtwanger: The Man, His Ideas, His Work: A Collection of 
Critical Essays (University of Southern California Studies in Comparative Literature, 
3). Los Angeles 1972. Pp. 187 — 199. 

(3475a) Karl Thieme: Lion Feuchtwangers 'Josephus’. Wahrheit und Verirrung eines histo- 
rischen Romans. In: Freiburger Rundbrief 10, 1957—58, pp. 25 — 27. 

(3475b) Marc L. Raphael: An Ancient and Modern Identity Crisis: Lion Feuchtwanger’s 
'Josephus’ Trilogy. In: Judaism 21, 1972, pp. 409—414. 


By far the most popular novels based on Josephus have been the three by 
Feuchtwanger (1884—1958), 'Der jiidische Krieg’, published in 1932; 'Die 
Sohne’, published in 1935; and 'Der Tag wird kommen’, published in 1945. 
These have been republished as a trilogy (3466) and translated into several lan¬ 
guages in whole or in part (3467)(3468)(3469)(3470)(3471)(3472). 

Lukacs (3473), pp. 109—112, adopting a Marxist stance, says that Feucht¬ 
wanger, in the second novel of his trilogy, is criticizing his own first novel as to 
ideology and moral problems. 

Jahn (3474), pp. 51 — 55, similarly adopting the Marxist method, concludes 
that Feuchtwanger’s understanding of history comes very close to historical 
materialism, but that he did not draw the final consequences of this approach. 

Weissenberger (3475) remarks that Feuchtwanger saw Josephus as a 
citizen of the world combining Roman and Jewish culture and as the prophet of 
East-West rapport. Yet his cosmopolitan mission proved a two-edged sword 
which at decisive moments turned against his own people. Weissenberger sug¬ 
gests that Feuchtwanger’s trilogy actually relates to his own time, that Nazi 
Germany is alluded to, for example, in the person of the Emperor Domitian, 
and that the failure of Josephus’ enlightened cosmopolitan idealism caused a 
major revision of Feuchtwanger’s own ideal. The novels, we may further sug¬ 
gest, are largely autobiographical, with Josephus representing Feuchtwanger 
himself, the enlightened and divided Jew of the twentieth century. 

Starting with the second volume of his trilogy Feuchtwanger increasingly 
betrays a Marxist point of view. We may comment that there is no indication in 
Josephus’ latest works, the 'Antiquities’, 'Against Apion’, and the 'Life’ that 
Josephus became any less committed to the Roman point of view; on the con¬ 
trary, a major point of the last is precisely Josephus’ conviction that the revolt 
against Rome was foolhardy. 

Thieme (3475a), in a review of Feuchtwanger’s 'Josephus’, remarks that 
the author has placed twentieth-century characters in the first century. 

Raphael (3475b) perceptively remarks that Feuchtwanger used the past as 
his vehicle for commenting on the present, namely the struggle for identity that 
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gripped Germany’s Jews after World War I. His trilogy reflects Feuchtwanger’s 
own dilemma, as to whether to choose parochialism and Judaism or Germany 
and world citizenship. It is Feuchtwanger’s contention that the road to world 
citizenship can be paved only through parochalism. The nationalism of Josephus, 
he argues, does not seek to consolidate itself but to dissipate itself, for true 
nationalism is cosmopolitan. The Jewish nationalism of Josephus longs to 
become part of a united world, a world which accepts Judaism and its faith. 
There are no other roads to world citizenship, Feuchtwanger concludes, except 
through the wisdom of the Jews. Perhaps, suggests Raphael, by substituting 
Roman for German, Feuchtwanger is describing Stefan Zweig. Feuchtwanger 
concludes that Josephus had sought the world but that he had found only his 
own land, for he had sought the world too soon. 


28.2: Contemporary Novels about Herod 

(3476) Ernestus J. Claes: Herodes (De Blauwe snoeckjes. Kunstsnoeckjes-reeks, nr. 1). 
Gent 1942. 

(3477) Jacob Weinshall: Herod My Brother (in Hebrew). Rishon LeZion 1960. 

(3478) Par Fabian Lagerkvist: Mariamne. Stockholm 1967. Trans, into English by Naomi 
Walford: Mariamne: A Novel. London 1968. 

(3479) Frank G. Slaughter: The Sins of Herod: A Novel of Rome and the Early Church. 
Garden City 1968. 

Claes (3476) has written a novel about Herod in Flemish, which I have 
been unable to read. 

Weinshall (3477) has written a novel about Herod in Hebrew. 
Lagerkvist (3478) probes the unbridgeable differences between Mariamne 
and Herod, who is depicted as a symbol of mankind that replenishes the earth 
but who will some day be erased from it without a memorial. 

Slaughter’s (3479) novel is based largely on Josephus and on the New 
Testament. 


28.3: Contemporary Novels about Masada 

(3480) Yitzhak Herzberg: Masada: A Tale of Jewish Heroism (in Hebrew). Tel-Aviv 
1949.’ 

(3481) Yehezkel Freilich: Masada and Rome (trans. into Hebrew from Yiddish). Tel-Aviv 
1962. 

(3482) Ernest K. Gann: The Antagonists. New York 1970. Reissued as: Masada. NewYork 
1981. 

(3483) David Kossoff: The Voices of Masada. London 1973. 

Herzberg (3480) has written a novel based on the history of the war 
against Rome and its dramatic climax at Masada. 

Freilich (3481) has written an historical novel on Josephus’ later life, 
focussing on Masada. 
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Gann (3482) has composed a novel about Masada which takes such liberties 
as asserting that there were clusters of every sect at Masada and that there were 
times when Eleazar ben Jair despaired of uniting them. 

Kossoff (3483) has composed a highly imaginative, romanticized version 
of the Masada story, as though told by the two women who survived the mass 
suicide. 


28.4: Other Modern Fiction 

(3483a) Naftali Ne’eman: Between Him and His People (in Hebrew). Tel-Aviv 1956—57. 
(3484) Kay Bee: The Trial of Josephus. London 1959. 

(3485) Leon Kolb: Berenice, Princess of Judea. New York 1959. 

(3486) Leon Kolb: Mission to Claudius: A Novel of the Most Fascinating Years of the 
First Century, A.D. San Francisco 1963. 

(3487) Otto Major: Tiberiasi Justus Emlekezese Tletere, Agrippa Kiralyra, A Nagy Habo- 
rura, Nepe Szenvedesere, A Szetsoratasra, Vitaja Josephusszal, Titus Flavius Vespa- 
sianus, Udvari Torteneti'rojaval. (= Justus of Tiberias; Memoirs of His Life, of King 
Agrippa, of the Great War, of His People’s Sufferings and Dispersion, His Debate 
with Josephus, Court Historian of Titus Flavius Vespasianus). Budapest 1965. 
(3487a) Howard M. Fast: Agrippa’s Daughter. Garden City 1964. Trans, into Hebrew by 
Uriel Shelah. Tel-Aviv 1966. 

(3487b) Daniel Gavron: The End of Days: A Novel of the Jewish War against Rome 66— 
73 C.E. Philadelphia 1970. 

(3487c) Matthew Finch: A Fox Called Flavius. London 1974. 

Ne’eman (3483 a) has written a fictionalized biography of Josephus based 
on the 'Life’ and the "War’. 

Bee (3484), in a historical novel which is unreliable in factual background, 
contains a fictitious dialogue which attempts to vindicate Josephus. 

The first half of Kolb’s (3485) novel about Agrippa II’s sister Berenice 
deals with the great Jewish revolt against Rome. 

Kolb (3486) has composed a fanciful novel depicting the mission of Bere¬ 
nice to the Emperor Claudius. 

Major (3487) has written a fictionalized version of the life of Justus of 
Tiberias, focussing on Agrippa II, the great rebellion against Rome, the suffer¬ 
ings of the Jews, and especially Justus’ debate with Josephus. 

Fast (3487a) has written a lively novel in which one of the minor charcters 
is Josephus. 

Gavron (3487b), in his novel, stresses the power and intensity of Messianic 
belief as a background for the understanding of the history of the Jewish war 
against Rome. 

Finch (3487c) has a historical novel about the life of Josephus, in which he 
tries to defend him from the charge of betraying the Jewish people. 
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28.5: Contemporary Drama about Herod 

(3488) Friedrich Hebbel: Herodes und Mariamne: eine Tragodie in fiinf Acten. Wien 
1850. Trans, into Hebrew by Jacob Fichman. Jerusalem 1949. 

(3489) Clemence Dane (= Winifred Ashton) : Herod and Mariamne. New York 1938. 
(3490) Aharon Ashman: Alexandra the Hasmonean (in Hebrew). Tel-Aviv 1946 (Kenesset, 
vol. 10: Yaakov Cohen, ed., Memorial vol. to Hayyim N. Bialik). Pp. 31 — 61. 
(3491) Kaj H. L. Munk: En Idealist. Copenhagen 1920, 1928. Trans, into English by R. P. 

Keigwin: Herod the King. 1947. Rpt. in his: Five Plays. New York 1953. Pp. 23 — 86. 
(3492) Abel J. Herzberg: Herodes de Geschiedenis van een tyran: een toneelstuk in zeven 
tonelen. Amsterdam 1955. 

(3493) Adah Amikal: Herod the Edomite (in Hebrew). Tel-Aviv 1968. 

The most famous play on the Herod-Mariamne theme is that of Friedrich 
Hebbel, which appeared in 1850. Fichman (3488) has translated this play into 
Hebrew and has added, pp. 139—148, an essay on the play and on Hebbel. 
Dane’s (3489) drama is based on Hebbel’s. 

Ashman’s (3490) drama is set in the period of Herod’s illness after he had 
decided to kill Mariamne. 

Munk (3491), a Danish playwright whose fame for his treatment of 'strong 
men’ in history is continually increasing, has written a play about Herod as a 
man who sacrificed everything for power, obsessed with the crazy notion of 
defying G-d. 

Herzberg (3492) has composed a play about Herod in Dutch. 

Amikal (3493) has written a play in Hebrew about Herod. 


28.6: Contemporary Poetry and Drama about Masada 

(3494) Judah Rosenthal: On Masada and Its Heroes (in Hebrew). In: Hadoar 47, no. 38, 
Sept. 20, 1968, pp. 693 — 695. 

(3495) Robert Gordis: On the Heroism of the Defenders of Masada (in Hebrew). In: 

Hadoar 47, no. 40, Oct. 25, 1968, pp. 756 — 757. 

(3496) Yizhak Lamdan: Masadah (in Hebrew). Tel-Aviv 1927. 

(3497) Avi-Shmuel: News of Masada: A Play on the Fall of Masada (in Hebrew). Tel-Aviv, 
Histadrut Hanoar Haoved, 1943. 

(3498) Louis I. Newman: Masada Shall Not Fall Again: A Dramatic Reading with Music. 
New York, Congregation Rodeph Sholom, 1967 (produced at Temple Rodeph 
Sholom, New York City, March 3, 1967). 

(3498a) Marvin David Levy: Cantata Masada. New York 1973. 

(3498b) Bernard Lewis: History: Remembered, Recovered, Invented. Princeton 1975. 

Rosenthal (3494) asserts that the influence of Masada has been forgotten 
in Jewish literature; but, as Gordis (3495) correctly notes, it was already the 
subject of a largely autobiographical epic poem in six cantos by Lamdan (3496) 
in 1927, where Masada is a symbol of the land of Israel, the last hope of the de¬ 
clining Jewish communities of Eastern Europe, and the occasion for a reaffirma¬ 
tion of the fact that those who have sacrificed their lives for the new Masada 
have not done so in vain. 

Avi-Shmuel (3497) has penned a brief play for juveniles about Masada. 
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Newman (3498) has written a brief version which has been set to music. 

I have not seen Levy’s (3498a) cantata. 

Lewis (3498b), pp. 8 — 9, discusses Yitzhak Lamdan’s poem on Masada, 
which, he notes, is apocalyptic and full of dark portents of destruction and 
death. It is this poem which has the famous line “Masada shall not fall again”, 
which has since become a watchword of the State of Israel. 


28.7: Other Modern Drama 

(3499) Jacobus Johannes Muller: Die Doper; of, Die Herodes-treurspel. Pretoria 1937. 
(3500) Nathan Agmon (Bistritski): Jerusalem and a Roman: Josephus Flavius: A Play in 
Eleven Scenes (in Hebrew). Jerusalem (issued by Habimah Theatre) 1939. Portions 
printed in Ha-'Olam, vol. 27, no. 12, 12 lanuary 1939, and in: Ha-Arez, no. 5920, 
13 January 1939. 

(3501) Nathan Agmon (Bistritski): A Jerusalem Night (in Hebrew). Jerusalem 1953. 

Revised version of his play: On This Night. Jerusalem 1935. 

(3502) Uni Masada: Jerusalem: A Play in Four Acts (in Hebrew). Trans, from English by 
Baruch Krupnick. Tel-Aviv 1939. 

(3503) I. Sfgal: I Shall Refill the Desolation: A Play in Two Acts (in Hebrew). Tel-Aviv 
1942. Pp. 69-72. 

(3504) Carl de Hass: Berenice: A Tragedy in Five Acts (in Hebrew). Trans, from the 
manuscript in German by Eisig Silberschlag. New York 1945. 

(3505) Ya'aqov Cahan: Jannaeus and Salome: A Play in Four Acts (in Hebrew). In: The 
Writings of Ya'aqov Cahan, vol. 11. Tel-Aviv 1955. Pp. 5—92. 

(3506) Moshe Shamir: The War of the Sons of Light. A Play in Two Parts (Prologue, four 
scenes, epilogue). Merhavyah (published by Kamri Theatre) 1955. 

(3507) Shin Shalom (pseudonym of S. J. Schapira): The Cave of Josephus (in Hebrew). In 
his: Ba-metah ha-gavohah: 9 Stories and a Drama. Jerusalem 1956. Pp. 
215—286. Revised version of his play by the same title in: Gilyonoth 2, 1934—35, 
pp. 406—432. 

(3508) Sandor Scheiber, ed.: Josephus Flavius es egy Katona Jozsef-drama 1814—bol. In: 
Lvkonyv Magyar Israelitak Orszagos Kepviselete. Budapest 1971 — 72. Pp. 236—240. 

Most plays based on Josephus in our own day are in Hebrew, reflecting the 
tremendous renewal of interest in the State of Israel in Josephus as a national 
historian of the Jewish people. 

Muller (3499) has written a play, which I have been unable to read, in 
Afrikaans on Herod Antipas and John the Baptist. 

Agmon (3500) has written a drama in Hebrew concerning the great Jewish 
revolt against Rome, centering on the personality of Josephus. He has also 
written another tragedy (3501) on the same theme. 

Masada (3502) has written a play, translated from English into Hebrew, 
which deals with the period of the destruction of the Second Temple. 

Segal (3503) has written a very brief play in Hebrew about the destruction 
of the Second Temple. 

De Haas (3504) has composed a tragedy on Berenice in which Josephus is 
one of the characters. The original German has never been published, but a 
Hebrew translation has appeared. 
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Cahan (3505) has written a play in Hebrew on Alexander Jannaeus and 
Salome. 

Shamir (3506) has composed a play in Hebrew set in the days of Alexander 
Jannaeus. 

Shalom (3507) has penned a Hebrew drama concerning Josephus’ escape 
from Jotapata while his men perished. 

Scheiber (3508) has commented on the use of Josephus by the Hungarian 
dramatist Ferenc Katona in one of his tragedies dealing with the destruction of 
Jerusalem. 


28.8: Films 

(3509) Henry S. Noerdlinger: Moses and Egypt: The Documentation to the Modern Pic¬ 
ture The Ten Commandments. Los Angeles 1956. Trans, into German: Moses und 
Agypten. Die wissenschaftlichen Grundlagen des Films 'Die Zehn Gebote’. Heidel¬ 
berg 1957. 

In view of the delicious mixture of sex and violence in the pages of Jo¬ 
sephus, it is surprising that he has not been quarried to a greater degree by film¬ 
makers. 

Noerdlinger (3509), in a popular work which discusses the documentation 
for the motion picture 'The Ten Commandments’, notes that Cecil B. DeMille, 
the producer, chose to incorporate several details found in Josephus, but Noerd¬ 
linger cites them uncritically. 


28.9: Contemporary Politics: the Masada Complex 

(3510) Robert Alter: The Masada Complex. In: Commentary 56, July, 1973, pp. 19—24. 
(3511) Marie Syrkin: The Paradox of Masada. In: Midstream 19, October 1973, pp. 66 — 70. 
(3511a) Raphael Rothstein: The Disturbing Myth. In: Ha-’Arez, April 20, 1973. 

(3511b) Benjamin Kedar: The Masada Complex. In: Ha-’Arez, April 22, 1973. 

(3511c) Norman B. Mirsky: From Yavneh to Masada. Abstract in Sixth World Congress of 
Jewish Studies, Jerusalem, August 1973, p. B-109. 

(35lid) Bernard Lewis: History: Remembered, Recovered, Invented. Princeton 1975. 

(351 le) Baila R. Shargel: The Evolution of the Masada Myth. In: Judaism 28, 1979, pp. 
357-371. 

In contemporary Israeli politics the term 'Masada complex’, referring to a 
kind of resignation to self-destruction when all else has failed, has played a con¬ 
siderable role. The analogy, as Alter (3510) has stressed, between Israel’s present 
embattled stance and Masada is usually drawn by those who are critical of 
Israel’s foreign policy as inflexible; and such critics regard Israel as possessed of 
a death-wish. The former premier of Israel, Golda Meir, however, is quoted by 
Syrkin (3511) as saying to an American newsman: “Yes, I have a Masada com¬ 
plex: the hazards we take avert rather than invite destruction”. And the former 
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president of Israel, Zalman Shazar, is quoted as saying: “For us Masada means 
the will to live”. 

Thus, in the wake of the Yom Kippur War, Masada has once again become 
the symbol of a national agonizing, soul-searching debate. 

Rothstein (3511a) and Kedar (3511b) subject the Masada myth to the test 
of historical authenticity and credibility. 

Mirsky (3511c) shows how Josephus’ account of Masada, woven together 
with the exploits of Yigael Yadin, has come to serve as a sort of rescue-fantasy 
for post-World War II American Jews, thus accounting for their interest in and 
concern for Israeli life. We may comment, however, that it was not until Yadin 
began his excavations in 1963 that most American Jews became aware of 
Masada’s significance, and that it was long before this time that they showed 
their intense commitment to Israel’s survival. 

Lewis (35lid) compares the power ideological motivation, which he calls a 
new idolatry, behind the recovery of the lost chapters of Masada and of the 
founding of the Persian Empire. The commemoration of both, he notes, was 
made the foci of great national festivities. Both had been forgotten and were 
unknown among their own peoples and were recovered from outside sources. 
Both were recovered with the aid of archaeology. 

Shargel (351 le) investigates the development of the Masada myth since 
the independence of the State of Israel. The story of Masada, she notes, has been 
important for modern Zionism, which held that the new Israel is a continuation 
of the Second Jewish Commonwealth, which fell at Masada, though, for 
practical purposes, as Shargel remarks, the Jews had lost their independence in 
63 B.C.E., when Pompey entered Jerusalem. She comments, in particular, on 
the influence of Lamdan, who settled in Palestine after the Russian progroms 
following the Russian revolution, and who ultimately committed suicide. She 
suggests that Yadin helped foster the Masada myth because he realized that 
since the Sicarii were religious they could appeal to religious as well as to secular 
Israelis. She notes that by the mid-1970’s Masada had become for many a 
symbol of what Israel did not want to become, and concludes that the inter¬ 
pretation of the Masada myth inevitably depends upon the circumstances in 
which the people of Israel find themselves. 
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29.0: Summary and Desiderata in the Study of Josephus: Bibliography 

(3512) Marcel Simon and Andre Benoit: Le judaisme et le christianisme antique: d’Antio- 
chus ftpiphane a Constantin (Nouvelle Clio, 10). Paris 1968. 

(3513) Gerhard Delling: Perspektiven der Erforschung des hellenistischen Judentums. In: 

Hebrew Union College Annual 45, 1974, pp. 133—176. 

(3514) Otto Michel and Otto Bauernfeind, trans.: Flavius Josephus. De bello judaico. 
Der jiidische Krieg. Griechisch und Deutsch. Vol. 3 (with T. Hirsch). Munchen 
1969. 

(3515) Abraham Schalit: Zur Josephus-Forschung (Wege der Forschung, no. 84). Darm¬ 
stadt 1973. 


In the field of tools for bibliography, we may repeat the desirability of 
printed catalogues of the two largest catalogues of Jewish materials, namely the 
libraries of the Hebrew University of Jerusalem and of the Jewish Theological 
Seminary in New York. 

There have been several brief surveys of the state of Hellenistic Jewish 
scholarship. We may note, in particular, Simon and Benoit (3512), who present 
a conspectus of the problems and directions of research so far as Palestine and 
the Diaspora are concerned (pp. 199—206). They focus especially on the rela¬ 
tionship of Israel and the Gentiles, including, above all, proselytism and the 
Zealots (pp. 207—216). 

Delling (3513) has little to say about desiderata for Josephus but does 
note the lack of handbooks in the history of Hellenistic Judaism generally 
(hardly a lacuna, we may remark, in view of the updating of Schurer by Ver¬ 
mes and Millar), in the fields of Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha as well as 
Greco-Jewish writings, and in the beliefs and practices of Diaspora Jews in rela¬ 
tion to their art. 

There have been several brief surveys of the state of Josephan scholarship, 
notably by Michel and Bauernfeind (3514), which is particularly stimulating, 
and by Schalit (3515), pp. vii—xviii. 

We may remark that though the work done on Josephus has been dis¬ 
appointing in quality, it has certainly not lacked for quantity, especially in the 
last decade, because of the impetus of the continuing discoveries of the enigmatic 
Dead Sea Scrolls since 1947, archaeological finds (notably at Masada), and the 
renewed interest in Jewish history shown in the State of Israel since its founding 
in 1948. Schreckenberg’s bibliography, despite its many errors and lacunae, is 
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a most useful tool, and the present critical bibliography will hopefully be of 
assistance for the most recent period. 

One desideratum may here be noted, namely a history of Josephan scholar¬ 
ship and the factors, not always scholarly, which have determined trends therein. 
Note should be taken of the role of Josephus in the history of Zionism. 


29.1: Desiderata: the Tools for Scholarship in the Field of Hellenistic-Roman 
Jewish History 

(3516) Wallace N. Stearns: Fragments from Graeco-Jewish Writers. Chicago 1908. 
(3517) Jean-Baptiste Frey: Corpus Inscriptionum Judaicarum. Vol. 1 (Europe) Rome 1936; 
vol. 2 (Asie—Afrique) Rome 1952. 

(3517a) Baruch Lifshitz, Prolegomenon to rpt. of: Jean-Baptiste Frey, Corpus of Jewish 
Inscriptions: Jewish Inscriptions from the Third Century B.C. to the Seventh 
Century A.D., Vol. 1: Europe. New York 1975. Pp. 21 — 104. 

(3518) David M. Lewis: The Jewish Inscriptions of Egypt. In: Victor A. Tcherikover, 
Alexander Fuks, Menahem Stern, edd., Corpus Papyrorum Judaicarum. Vol. 3. 
Cambridge, Mass. 1964. Pp. 138—166. 

(3519) Harry J. Leon: Appendix of Inscriptions. In his: The Jews of Ancient Rome. Phil¬ 
adelphia 1960. Pp. 263 — 346. 

(3520) Erwin R. Goodenough: Jewish Symbols in the Greco-Roman Period. 13 vols. New 
York 1953-68. 

(3521) Menahem Stern: Greek and Latin Authors on Jews and Judaism. Vol. 1: From 
Herodotus to Plutarch. Jerusalem 1974. Vol. 2: From Tacitus to Simplicius. Jerusalem 
1980. 

(3522) Abraham Schalit: Namenworterbuch zu Flavius Josephus. In: Karl H. Rengstorf, 
ed., A Complete Concordance to Flavius Josephus, Supplement 1. Leiden 1968. 
(3523) Edmund Groag and Arthur Stein: Prosopographia Imperii Romani Saec. I. II. III. 
2nd ed., Berlin 1933 — 58. 

(3524) Naomi G. Cohen: Jewish Names and Their Significance in the Hellenistic and 
Roman Periods in Asia Minor (in Hebrew). Diss., Hebrew University, Jeru¬ 
salem 1969. 2 vols. 

(3524a) Gerhard Delling: Perspektiven der Erforschung des hellenistischen Judentums. In: 
Hebrew Union College Annual 45, 1974, pp. 133 — 176. 

In general, the student in the field is in a good position to pursue scholar¬ 
ship so far as the basic collections of sources and other tools are concerned. 

The student has available critical texts of Philo, Pseudo-Philo (by Daniel 
J. Harrington), and Josephus (though hopefully Schreckenberg will under¬ 
take to re-edit him). We need a new collection, with critical texts, translations, 
and commentaries, of the Greco-Jewish writers to replace Stearns (3516), which 
is utterly inadequate. As to the historians, Nikolaus Walter has been working 
on an edition of Eupolemus for many years; and Denis has edited the pseudepi- 
graphic fragments. 

For the inscriptions we have Frey (3517), which has many shortcomings 
and remains incomplete. Lewis (3518) has considerably improved upon Frey for 
the Egyptian inscriptions and Leon (3519) for the inscriptions of Rome. For the 
Jewish art we have Goodenough’s (3520) magnificent collection, even if we 
may disagree with some of his conclusions. 
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Lifshitz (3517a) has extensive addenda and corrigenda in his Prolego¬ 
menon. He also comments critically on Leon (3519), especially on the names of 
the Jews. 

For the Greek and Roman writers referring to the Jews, Stern (3521) has 
included very many passages missed by Reinach and has added an incisive 
commentary. 

Though Schalit (3522) has given an index to the proper names in Jo¬ 
sephus, and though Frey and Tcherikover-Fuks-Stern have given us indices 
for the names in the inscriptions and papyri respectively, it would be most 
helpful if we had a prosopography comparable to Groag-Stein (3523) dealing 
with the Jews of the period. Cohen (3524) has made a beginning in her doctoral 
dissertation on Jewish names in literary and non-literary works during the Hel¬ 
lenistic and Roman periods in Asia Minor, but this should be extended to other 
portions of the world, and it shopld include the Talmudic corpus as well. Such 
a work will prove of value particularly when we discover, as archaeologists 
constantly do, for example at Sardis, names of people who may or may not be 
Jewish. 

Delling (3524a), in his review of research on Hellenistic Judaism, notes 
the lack of the following: 1) a comprehensive handbook on the history of Hel¬ 
lenistic Judaism; 2) a completion of the 'Corpus Inscriptionum JudaicarunT, 
volume 2; 3) prosopography of the Hellenistic Jewish world; 4) a reinterpreta¬ 
tion of Hellenistic Jewish art to supersede Goodenough’s 'Symbols’; 5) new 
research, with extensive indices, of key Greek and Latin words and topics. 


29.2: Desiderata: the Text 

(3525) Heinz Schreckenberg: Die Flavius-Josephus-Tradition in Antike und Mittelalter. 

Leiden 1972. 

Schreckenberg (3525) has listed the authors who have cited Josephus; but 
a study remains to be made of the actual text of Josephus in each of these 
testimonies. This investigation would enable us to trace the beginning and 
development of the polarization of the texts of Josephus’ main writings into two 
text families which apparently occurred in about the third century. 

Once Rengstorf’s concordance to Josephus and Blatt’s edition of the 
Latin Josephus (and, hopefully, additional studies of Josephus’ grammar) have 
been completed, a new edition of the Greek text, last edited by Niese (1885— 
95) and Naber (1888 — 96), will be a desideratum. Though, as I have discovered 
in preparing the text for my Loeb edition of Antiquities 18 — 20, the Latin 
version is generally not sound when it diverges from the Greek, it is several 
centuries older than any Greek manuscript that we possess, it often provides a 
hint of a better reading, particularly in proper names, and it is helpful in filling 
in lacunae. Neither Niese nor Naber availed himself of the readings of the 
Latin version except on rare occasions; and Schreckenberg, in his recent 
articles, has begun to explore its possible value. These studies, together with his 
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account of the transmission of Josephus, have laid the groundwork for a new 
edition of the Greek text. 


29.3: Desiderata: the Latin, Slavonic, and Rumanian Versions; Josippon and 
the Arabic Version of Josippon 

(3526) Sister Monica Wagner: Rufinus, the Translator: a Study of His Theory and His 
Practice as Illustrated in His Version of the Apologetica of St. Gregory Nazianzen 
(Catholic University of America, Patristic Studies, 73, 1943). 

(3526a) Allison P. Hayman, ed. and trans., The Disputation of Sergius the Stylite against a 
Jew (Corpus Christianorum Orientalium, 338—339). Louvain 1973. 

Because the Latin version of the sixth century, as noted above, antedates by 
several centuries our Greek manuscripts, it is important for the reconstruction 
of the Greek text, particularly since the text of the 'Antiquities’ is often in 
wretched shape. Blatt has published an edition of the first five books of the 
Antiquities; but, as we have indicated, the edition leaves so much to be desired 
that it will eventually have to be done over again. In particular, Blatt’s stemma 
will have to be reconsidered, perhaps with the help of a computer, since the 
manuscripts are so numerous. Blatt has indicated to the present writer that his 
edition of Books 6—10 is completed and is awaiting publication. He apparently 
does not intend to go on. A critical edition of the remainder of the 'Antiquities’ 
and of the "War’ is a definite desideratum. In this connection, as we have noted, 
the Constantinople recension of Josippon, which shows familiarity with the 
Latin Josephus, should prove of value in arriving at the Latin text. 

Finally, when the critical edition of the Latin Josephus has been completed, 
it will be useful to compile a concordance of this version, with the aid of which 
a study should be made of the principles that governed this translation as com¬ 
pared with other translations of Rufinus, Cassiodorus, and similar writers of this 
period, as well as with the Vulgate and the Latin translation of Pseudo-Philo’s 
'Biblical Antiquities’, which was presumably done at about this time, as I have 
indicated in my Prolegomenon. Sister Monica Wagner (3526) has made a start, 
but she has not sufficiently explored the Latin Josephus. 

As to the Slavonic version, we now have a good critical edition, but there are 
only two translations into modern languages, German (by Berendts and Grass, 
1924—27) and French (by Pierre Pascal, 1934—38). Translation into the other 
major languages should be undertaken because of the great interest of this work 
(and not merely because of the references to Jesus) and its influence. Most 
important we need a systematic study of the omissions of the Slavonic version. 

The Rumanian version of the Slavonic Josephus, we are told, contains no 
new elements. We suspect, however, that further study of this version will aid in 
establishing the Slavonic text and occasionally in explaining it. 

Flusser has finally completed his critical edition of Josippon, an extremely 
complex matter because of widely divergent texts. This we have eagerly awaited 
because until the nineteenth century Josephus was known to the Jewish world 
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through this version alone, almost without exception; and the non-Jewish world, 
which knew the original, utilized this version to a high degree also. 

Now that we we have a critical text of Josippon we need critical texts of the 
twelfth-century Jerahmeel and the thirteenth-century 'Sefer ha-Yashar’, so that 
we may work out their exact relationship to each other and to Pseudo-Philo’s 
'Biblical Antiquities’, to the Greek text of Josephus, to Hegesippus, to the 
Slavonic Josephus, and to Immanuel ben Jacob Bonfils’ Alexander Romance. 

An important desideratum is a scientifically edited text of the Arabic 
version of Josippon, which was done in the tenth century. It should be of con¬ 
siderable value for arriving at the text of the original Josippon, whose text tradi¬ 
tion is so complex. 

Hayman (3526a) notes that several interesting agreements between Sergius 
the Stylite (in Syriac) and the Slavonic version merit further study. 


29.4: Desiderata: Accounts of Josephus as an Historian 

(3527) Henry St. John Thackeray: Josephus the Man and the Historian. New York 1929; 
rpt. 1967. 

(3528) Solomon Zeitlin: Herod, a Malevolent Maniac. In: Jewish Quarterly Review 54, 
1963-64, pp. 1-27. 

(3529) Solomon Zeitlin: A Survey of Jewish Historiography: From the Biblical Books to 
the 'Sefer ha-Kabbalah’ with Special Emphasis on Josephus. In: Jewish Quarterly 
Review 59, 1968-69, pp. 171-214; 60, 1969-70, pp. 37-68, 375-406. 

(3530) Tessa Rajak: Josephus, Jewish History and the Greek World. Diss., 2 vols. Oxford 
1974. 

(3531) Arnold W.Gomme: A Historical Commentary on Thucydides. 5 vols. London 
1945-81. 

(3532) Frank W. Walbank: A Historical Commentary on Polybius. 2 vols. Oxford 1957— 
67. 

(3533) Robert J. H. Shutt: Studies in Josephus. London 1961. 

(3534) Shaye J. D. Cohen: Josephus in Galilee and Rome: His Vita and Development as a 
Historian. Diss., Columbia University, New York 1975. Publ.: Leiden 1979. 

Since the appearance of Thackeray’s (3527) work more than half a century 
ago, there has been no adequate systematic book-length study of Josephus, 
interpreting his personality and literary methods against the background of the 
Roman Empire and the Jewish society of his time. Zeitlin (3528), p. 3, (3529), 
p. 178, promises to present a full analysis, in the fourth volume of his 'Rise and 
Fall of the Judean State’, of Josephus’ character and personality and of his 
sources. To some degree this has been fulfilled in an appendix in his posthumous 
third volume, pp. 385—417. Rajak’s (3530) doctoral thesis, which the present 
writer has not seen, deals with Josephus in the light of his Greek and Jewish back¬ 
ground and will hopefully be published soon. Furthermore we lack a full-scale 
study of Josephus’ philosophy of history. 

Another major desideratum is a full-scale historical and archaeological 
commentary on his complete works comparable to Gomme’s (3531) now com¬ 
plete commentary on Thucydides and Walbank’s (3532) on Polybius. To some 
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degree, the Loeb volumes edited by Marcus, Wikgren, and myself, with their 
somewhat more copious notes, supply this need; but these volumes are already 
antiquated because of the spectacular archaeological discoveries in recent years. 
Schalit had for many years prior to his death been working on a full-scale 
commentary on the second half of the 'Antiquities’. 

There is need for an extended study of Josephus’ relationship to his Greek 
predecessors, with a view to ascertaining to what degree his ideals and practice 
of historiography, as well as his philosophy of history, are indebted to classical 
Greek historians, notably Herodotus and especially Thucydides, and to Hel¬ 
lenistic writers, particularly Polybius and Dionysius of Halicarnassus. Shutt’s 
(3533) work is far from exhaustive and almost exclusively concerned with stylis¬ 
tic matters and vocabulary and is hardly systematic; he does not consider, for 
example, the influence of Dionysius’ rhetorical and critical treatises on Josephus. 
When Rengstorf’s concordance to Josephus has been completed, we shall be in a 
better position to do lexicographical, grammatical, and stylistic studies com¬ 
paring Josephus and Dionysius. Moreover, it would be useful and enlightening 
to study comparable incidents in these writers, e.g. the death of Moses com¬ 
pared with Dionysius’ account of the death of Romulus, a topic merely touched 
upon by Thackeray (3527), pp. 56—57. 

There is also need of a systematic comparison of Josephus with other 
historians, notably Tacitus, Suetonius, and Dio Cassius, where they parallel Jo¬ 
sephus, as well as with Babylonian and Parthian materials. This should prove 
valuable both in establishing the relationship of these historians to Josephus and 
also in helping to determine the sources, the historiographical method, and 
reliability of Josephus. The most notable passage where Josephus may be 
compared with Suetonius and Dio is in the first three-quarters of Book 19 of 
the 'Antiquities’; the passages where he may be compared with Tacitus are scat¬ 
tered in the latter books of the 'Antiquities’ and in the 'War’. 

Moreover, a monograph systematically evaluating Josephus in his handling 
of Parthian affairs, as compared with Tacitus, Suetonius, and Dio Cassius, has 
not appeared since Taubler’s in 1904. A study taking into account the new epi- 
graphical and numismatic evidence is a desideratum. 

Almost no work has been done on Josephus’ Latin sources. It is likely that 
he did know Latin and that he was indebted in stylistic, and perhaps in theo¬ 
retical matters, to Sallust and Cicero. 

Laqueur based his theory of a personal development in Josephus on a 
thorough comparison of 'Antiquities’, Book 14, and War, Book 1, which deal 
with the Hasmonean downfall and the rise of Herod, and did not concern him¬ 
self with the major part of Josephus’ Hasmonean and Herodian history. 
Schalit in his work on Herod has extended this to the account of Herod; but a 
thorough systematic comparison of the 'Antiquities’ and the 'War’ as to 
Herod’s successors remains to be made. 

As to Josephus’ handling of the great revolution against Rome, Cohen 
(3534) has called attention to the fact that since the war also embraced economic 
strife between upper and lower classes, it would be useful to study the degree to 
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which the upper classes, and not merely the lower classes, suffered economically 
at the hands of the procurators. 


29.5: Desiderata: Josephus and the Bible 

(3535) Bo Johnson: Die Armenische Bibeliibersetzung als hexaplarischer Zeuge im 
1. Samuelbuch. Lund 1968. 

(3536) Haim Schwarzbaum: Studies in Jewish and World Folklore. Berlin 1968. 

(3536a) Heinz Schreckenberg: Rezeptionsgeschichtliche und Textkritische Untersuchungen 
zu Flavius Josephus. Leiden 1977. 

(3536b) Sebastian P. Brock: The Recensions of the Septuagint Version of I Samuel. Diss., 
D.Phil., Oxford 1966. 

A systematic examination of Josephus’ Biblical text in relation to the 
Hebrew, the Samaritan, the Septuagint, Aquila, Theodotion, Symmachus, 
Lucian and proto-Lucian, the Itala, the Vulgate, the Armenian, the Targumim, 
the Peshitta, Philo, and Pseudo-Philo’s 'Biblical Antiquities’ would be most 
desirable. Such a study would be especially valuable in the light of the discovery 
of the Targum Neofiti and of the advances in general in Targumic studies, since 
it appears clear that Josephus bears a very definite relationship to the Targumim, 
as well as of the Biblical texts found in the Dead Sea caves, of Barthelemy’s 
theory of Proto-Theodotion and Proto-Aquila, of Cross’ theory of local texts, 
and of my own and Harrington’s studies of Pseudo-Philo’s 'Biblical Anti¬ 
quities’, which often bears a strikingly close relationship to Josephus’ text. Such a 
study will help to establish Josephus’ understanding of the theory and practice of 
translation. 

In particular, since, as has been noted by Johnson (3535), the Vorlage of 
the Second Armenian translation was close to the proto-Lucianic text, it would 
be instructive to compare the readings of this translation with other proto- 
Lucianic texts, including Josephus and Pseudo-Philo’s 'Biblical Antiquities’. 

Another comparative study should be made of Josephus’ historiographical 
method as seen in his paraphrase of the Bible in the first half of the 'Antiq¬ 
uities’. I have examined several episodes, but many remain to be considered and 
compared with the treatments in the Hebrew text, the Septuagint and other 
versions, the Targumim, the Dead Sea Scrolls, Philo, other Hellenistic-Jewish 
writers (for several of whom critical texts and thorough commentaries are desi¬ 
derata), Pseudo-Philo’s 'Biblical Antiquities’, the Apocrypha, the Pseudepi- 
grapha, the Church Fathers, and rabbinic literature. In particular, a thorough 
comparison with Philo in terms of their methods of Biblical exegesis, rhetoric, 
historiography, philosophy of history, and ideologies remains a desideratum. 
The comparison with Pseudo-Philo, which has been almost untouched, should 
prove especially fruitful, since, as we have noted above, there are a number of 
passages unique to these writers. There are enough episodes in Josephus to be 
thus considered for at least twenty doctoral theses, without exaggeration. In 
addition, we need a systematic comparison of I Maccabees and the 'Antiquities’ 
similar to that done by Pelletier for 'Aristeas’. 
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Embedded in Josephus’ material is a great deal of folklore; and in this con¬ 
nection it may be noted that Schwarzbaum (3536), p. 46, states that a thorough 
folkloristic comparative study of Josephus’ narrative material is one of the vital 
tasks of folklore scholarship. 

Schreckenberg (3536a), pp. 49—50, notes that the 'Chronicle of Moses’ 
in Hebrew, with its Midrashic additions to the life of Moses, bears a relationship 
to the 'Antiquities’, and that the nature of this relationship requires investiga¬ 
tion. 

Brock (3536b), pp. 207—221, notes that no thorough investigation of the 
Biblical text behind the first four books of the 'Antiquities’ covering the mate¬ 
rial of the Torah has yet been carried out; and this helps to explain the widely 
divergent views held by various scholars, such as Bloch (3536c) and Thackeray 
(3536d). [See infra, p. 975.] 


29.6: Desiderata: Spurious Works 

(3537) Stanislaw Skimina: Etat actuel des etudes sur le rhythme de la prose grecque. 
Cracovie 1937. 

(3538) William C. Wake: Sentence-Length Distributions of Greek Authors. In: Journal of 
the Royal Statistical Society, Series A, 120, 1957, pp. 331 — 346. 

Skimina’s (3537) study of prose rhythms confirms that IV Maccabees 
differs markedly from the other works ascribed to Josephus; but a systematic 
study of the vocabulary, grammar, and style remains a desideratum. 

We may here suggest that Wake’s (3538) study of patterns of sentence- 
length which he used to determine the authorship of the Corpus Hippocrati- 
cum, of Plato’s 'Seventh Letter’, and of the three ethical works ascribed to Aris¬ 
totle may be worth applying to the allegedly spurious works of Josephus. Of 
course, we may caution that there is some ambiguity in antiquity as to where 
sentences end. 


29.7: Desiderata: Josephus and Halakhah 

(3539) Harry O. H. Levine: Halakah in Josephus. Diss., Dropsie College, Phila¬ 
delphia 1935. 

Levine (3539) has written a dissertation on the subject of Halakhah in Jo¬ 
sephus, but all attempts by the present writer to obtain it have proven fruitless. 
Many individual areas of the subject remain to be investigated. In addition, we 
need a systematic comparison of the Halakhah in the 'Antiquities’ and 'Against 
Apion’ and the scattered references in the 'Life’ and the 'War’. Finally, a 
systematic comparison of Josephus with Philo and the various strata in the 
Talmud is a desideratum. 
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29.8: Desiderata: Josephus’ Language, Style, and Literary Techniques 

(3540) Shaye J. D. Cohen: Josephus in Galilee and Rome: His Vita and Development as a 
Historian. Diss., Columbia University, New York 1975. Publ.: Leiden 1979. 
(3541) Naomi G. Cohen: Jewish Names and Their Significance in the Hellenistic and 
Roman Periods in Asia Minor (in Hebrew). Diss., 2 vols., Hebrew University, Jeru¬ 
salem 1969. 

Once the Rengstorf concordance has been completed it will be highly 
desirable to compile a study of Josephus’ word-usage and style, in an attempt to 
settle once and for all the differences in vocabulary and style between Josephus 
and his so-called assistants. In addition, we are in great need of a grammar to Jo¬ 
sephus: this would be of crucial aid to the next editor of Josephus’ text. We may 
thereafter systematically seek to detect evidence of revisions and second editions 
and to determine the relationship of the seventh book of the 'War’ to the first 
six, among other questions. 

Cohen (3540) has dealt with the problem of Josephus’ method of para¬ 
phrasing himself and has noted that it would be highly desirable to have an 
overall study of the problem of self-repetition in antiquity, including such 
writers as Xenophon, Plutarch, and Tertullian. 

We also need a study of the methods of Josephus, his predecessors, and 
successors in introducing and re-introducing characters and places, since this is 
of importance for source-criticism. 

Josephus’ Atticizing should be studied with reference to such rhetoricians 
as Theon and Hermogenes. Their methods of introducing citations and allusions 
should shed light on those of Josephus. 

Inasmuch as Josephus’ first language was Aramaic and since he first com¬ 
posed the 'War’ in that language, we should expect more Aramaisms than have 
been discovered thus far in his works, even if he did have assistants for the sake 
of the Greek in the 'War’, at any rate. Just as a translation of the Gospels into 
Aramaic, Jesus’ first language, has proven suggestive, so a translation into 
Aramaic of the 'War’ and of the Biblical portion of the 'Antiquities’ and of the 
episodes dealing with Babylonian and Adiabenian Jews might prove fruitful. 
Cohen (3541), Chapter A, no. 19, p. 85, has noted, for example, a parallel 
between the Syriac Peshitta (very similar to Aramaic) and Josephus with respect 
to the name Rubel for Reuben. 


29.9: Desiderata: the Influence of Josephus on Ancient, Medieval, and Renais¬ 
sance Literature 

(3542) Eva M. Sanford: Propaganda and Censorship in the Transmission of Josephus. In: 

Transactions of the American Philological Association 66, 1935, pp. 127—145. 
(3543) Frank Gavin: Aphraates and the Jews. Toronto 1923. 

(3544) Max Manitius: Geschichte der lateinischen Literatur des Mittelalters. 3 vols. Miin- 
chen 1911—31. 
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(3544a) Robert W. Thomson: The Maccabees in Early Armenian Historiography. In: 

Journal of Theological Studies 26, 1975, pp. 329—341. 

Except for one very brief and totally inadequate survey by Sanford (3542) 
and the few scattered articles noted above, the subject of Josephus’ influence 
remains to be traced. Such an investigation should seek to correlate the interest 
in Josephus generally, as well as in specific aspects of Josephus, with the given 
period. Emphasis should be placed on the following areas. 

1. Samaritan, especially historical, literature, including the influence of 
Josippon. 

2. Pagan writers (Greek and Latin), including Tacitus, Dio Cassius, 
and Porphyry. 

3. Greek Church Fathers, including Origen, Eusebius (the one Father on 
whom considerable work has been done), Pseudo-Eustathius, John Chrysostom, 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, and Isidore of Pelusium. 

4. Latin Church Fathers, including Tertullian, Lactantius, Ambrose, 
Jerome (who deserves a full-scale study), Augustine, and Cassiodorus, and, in 
particular, the influence of Josephus’ exposition of Scripture on the Fathers. 

5. Syriac literature, notably Ephraem Syrus, in his fourth-century exposi¬ 
tion of the Jewish Scriptures and in his world chronicle from the creation to the 
birth of Jesus, and Aphraates, whose eschatology, says Gavin (3543), p. 53, is 
closer to Josephus and to Philo than to the rabbis. We may note that the Syriac 
version of the 'War’, Book 6, made before the sixth century, was actually in¬ 
cluded in the sacred canon of the Syriac Church. 

6. Armenian, especially historical, literature and Biblical commentaries. 

7. Medieval Latin literaure, through the Latin versions of Rufinus and 
Hegesippus. Manitius (3544) has brief scattered references to Josephus’ influ¬ 
ence on Isidore of Seville, Adamnan, Bede, Alchrine, Notker, Angelomus, 
Albarus of Cordova, Lupus, Remigius, Frechulph, Widukind, Odo of Cluny, 
Adalger, Lantbert of Deutz, Marianus Scotus, Gerhoh of Reichersburg, Peter 
Comestor, Peter Cantor, Lambert of St. Omer, Peter of Blois, Frutolf, Otto of 
Freising, Rahewin, Gotfrid of Viterbo, Baudri of Bourgeuil, Wilhelm of Tyre, 
Galfred of Monmouth, Oderic, Radulf de Diceto, Walter of Chatillon, and 
Acardus of Arroasia. To this we may add the use of Josephus in contemporary 
controversies, e.g., by Hincmar of Rheims in his attack on Godescalc. Gerhoh, 
we may note, used Josephus in his pamphlet on the investiture controversy, and 
Radulf de Diceto employed him in his justification of the royal family of Eng¬ 
land. Moreover, a thorough study of the role of Josephus’ account of Alexander 
the Great in the development of the Alexander romance will also repay inves¬ 
tigation. 

It will be useful to ask why Josephus was more popular in certain regions 
of Europe at certain times than at others; e.g., in the twelfth century he seems to 
have been particularly popular in northeastern France and in the Rhineland. The 
revival of concern with Biblical revelation and the intensification of Christian- 
Jewish polemics may be factors here. Josephus’ influence on the Crusades like¬ 
wise deserves systematic study. 
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As to Hegesippus, its popularity, which deserves to be traced, is shown not 
only by the numerous manuscripts and quotations in the Middle Ages but also 
by metrical and rhymed versions. Its use in efforts to convert Jews to Chris¬ 
tianity should also be explored. 

8. Byzantine Greek writers, including Syncellus, Photius, and Nikephoros 
Kallistos Xanthopoulos. 

We also need an expert in Byzantine literature to collect all the false refer¬ 
ences to Josephus in medieval Greek literature and to ascertain their source. 
Eisler began this study, but his theories of lost editions mark him as erratic. 

9. Karaitic, especially historical literature and Biblical commentaries, in¬ 
cluding the influence of Josippon. 

10. Renaissance Hebrew literature, notably the fifteenth-century Hebrew 
commentator, Isaac Abrabanel, who apparently knew Josephus directly and not 
merely Josippon. 

It would be valuable to trace the influence of the themes of the Temple and 
of Jerusalem generally (where the influence of Josephus’ descriptions is manifest) 
on literature generally. It would also be interesting to investigate the use made 
of the 'Testimonium Flavianum’ in Christian-Jewish polemics and disputations. 
For example, the fifteenth-century Hayim Ibn Musa of Bejar, Spain, in his 
'Magen va-Romah’ ('Shield and Spear’), refuses to accept Christian proofs from 
the New Testament or Josephus. In the seventeenth century the Italian Jew 
Feon de Modena, in his 'Magen be-Herev’ ('Shield and Sword’), analyzes the 
elements of the New Testament and relates them to the facts given by Josephus. 

Thomson (3544a) notes that the Armenian assimilation of material from 
Josephus and Eusebius is not fully charted. 


29.10: Desiderata: the Influence of Josephus on Modern Fiterature 

(3545) Nicolaus Caussin: La Cour Sainte. Paris 1624, Roven 1655. Trans, into English 
by Thomas Hawkins et al.: The Holy Court. London 1626. 

(3546) W. Malej: Essay on Josephus in Poland (in Polish). In: Zygmunt Kubiak and Jan 
Radozycki, trans., fozef Flawiusz. Dawne dzieie Izraela. Antiquitates Judaicae. 
Poznan 1962. 

Individual and comparative studies deserve to be undertaken on the in¬ 
fluence of Josephus on the following: 

1. Czech literature. The fact that before 1600 no less than three different 
translations of works of Josephus into Czech appeared (1553, 1591, 1592) in¬ 
dicates his popularity. An examination of Czech literature should prove useful; 
and one may expect, in particular, that Josephus played a role in the writings of 
the Reformation. 

2. Dutch literature. Five translations of Josephus appeared in Dutch by 
1665 (1482, 1553, 1593, 1626, 1665). 

3. English literature. By 1700 six translations of Josephus into English had 
appeared (1555, 1602, 1661, 1676, 1692, 1700). In addition, Josippon was 
especially popular in English translation, and in the seventeenth century was 
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widely used in polemics against Jews. A study of Josephus’ influence on English 
literature, including Milton, whose 'Samson Agonistes’ is definitely indebted to 
Josephus, will prove especially rewarding. Amazingly little has been written on 
the subject of this influence, which has been vast and pervasive in almost every 
period. In particular, it would be valuable to correlate the attitude toward Jo¬ 
sephus with major events in the history of England. The influence of Whiston’s 
eighteenth-century translation, by far the most popular of all versions of Jo¬ 
sephus into a modern tongue, deserves a study in itself. Whiston, it will be re¬ 
called, made of Josephus a Christian bishop of Jerusalem. 

4. American literature. In the United States Whiston’s translation was 
reprinted at least 53 times between 1794 and 1900. Its influence was clearly very 
great. 

5. French literature. By 1700 more than twice as many translations into 
French of Josephus had appeared (1492, 1516, 1530, 1534, 1553, 1558, 1569, 
1572, 1578, 1595, 1597, 1667, 1696) as into any other modern language. The 
influence on such writers as Bayle and Voltaire is very great, yet has hardly been 
explored. In addition, we should consider the indirect influence of Josephus 
through such works as Caussin’s (3545) moralized history, which was so much 
used by the pious in France and (through its English version) in England. 

6. German literature. Three translations into German (1531, 1569 [2]) had 
appeared by 1700. The revival of interest brought about by the Reformation 
deserves to be traced. Several of the reformers, notably Caspar Hedion and 
Conrad Lautenbach in the sixteenth century, translated Josephus into the 
vernacular. The influence of the Latin Josephus and of these German translations 
deserves study. 

7. Hungarian literature. A metrical translation of the 'War’ into Hungarian 
had already appeared in 1582. Its influence and that of the Latin Josephus on 
Hungarian literature must have been considerable. 

8. Italian literature. Six translations of Josephus into Italian appeared 
(1493, 1532, 1544, 1581, 1620, 1653) before 1700. 

9. Polish literature. The influence of Josephus on Polish literature comes 
from the translation into Polish of the Slavonic Josephus as well as through the 
Latin Josephus. Malaj (3546) has traced this influence briefly. 

10. Spanish literature. The one literature the influence of Josephus upon 
which has been systematically studied is Spanish. Lida de Malkiel’s full-length 
study deserves to be completed and to be published in its entirety. 


29.11: Desiderata: the Influence of Josephus on Modern Historiography 

(3547) Nahum Glatzer: Josephus Flavius in Klausner’s Historiography (in Hebrew). In: 
Bitzaron 39, 1958 — 59, pp. 101 — 105. 

The treatment of Josephus in modern historiography, in such historians as 
Heinrich Graetz, Isaac Halevy, and Joseph Klausner, deserves study. A 
start has been made in Glatzer’s (3547) article. An interesting study might also 
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be made on the background of modern scholars, such as Schurer, Schlatter, 
Holscher, Laqueur, Thackeray, Schalit, and Zeitlin, and their views on 
Josephus. Finally, a study should be made of the views of Josephus held by 
leaders in the history of modern Zionism. 


29.12: Desiderata: the Influence of Josephus on Art and Music 

(3547a) Carl-Otto Nordstrom: The Duke of Alba’s Castilian Bible: A Study of the 
Rabbinical Features of the Miniatures (Uppsala Studies in the History of Art, n. S. 5). 
Uppsala 1967. 

Nordstrom (3547a) presents a thesis that there existed in antiquity illus¬ 
trated Jewish manuscripts and that Jewish models served as a source of inspira¬ 
tion for miniatures in manuscripts such as that of the fifteenth-century trans¬ 
lation of the Bible into Castilian by Rabbi Moses Arragel. We may suggest that 
a systematic study of existing illustrations in Jewish manuscripts to determine 
the extent to which they are dependent upon Josephus’ interpretation of the 
Bible remains a desideratum. 

Our brief survey of Josephus’ influence on the arts presents a mere glimpse 
of the subject. A study of miniatures in manuscripts of Josephus should be 
undertaken, with a consideration of their possible influence on the illustrations 
of Passover Haggadahs. In addition, a study of the influence of Josephus on the 
depiction of the Temple and of the Temple’s implements in illuminated manu¬ 
scripts should prove rewarding. It would also be interesting to trace the influ¬ 
ence of Josephus on Renaissance masters who sought to evoke the glory of 
Rome. In particular, the influence of Josephus on such painters as the fourteenth- 
century Altichiero and Avarizi and the fifteenth-century Mantegna should be 
traced. Finally, it would be useful to trace systematically the changes in the 
depiction of Josephus himself in sculpture and in painting, especially in 
manuscripts of his works. 

A number of composers were inspired by themes (including especially the 
theme of Jerusalem) in Josephus: Galuppi, Gluck, Hasse, Jommelli, Leo, 
Mozart, Sarti, and Scarlatti. The subject has hardly been touched. 


29.13: Desiderata: the Influence of the Slavonic Version of Josippon, and of 
the Arabic and Ethiopic Versions of Josippon 

(3548) Salo W. Baron: A Social and Religious History of the Jews. Vol. 6. New York 1958. 
(3549) Aaron Z. Aescoly: A Lost Chapter of the Hebrew Chronicle (in Hebrew). In: 
Tarbiz 5, 1934, pp. 341-349. 

(3550) Aaron Z. Aescoly: Die athiopische Ubersetzung eines Kapitels aus einer verlorenen 
hebraischen Chronik. In: Orientalia 6, 1937, pp. 101 — 115. 

In general, the Slavonic version was the nearest approach to a classical 
author read in Old Russian and had some influence on secular Russian liter¬ 
ature. The fact that it was translated into Serbian, Polish, and Rumanian 
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suggests its popularity and its influence on these literatures as well. It, more¬ 
over, helped to spread Unitarianism. 

The influence on medieval and Renaissance Hebrew commentaries, 
generally through Josippon, who was almost the only systematic source among 
Jews until the nineteenth century for the history of the fall of the Second 
Temple, includes such names as Rashi (who trusted it without question), the 
Tosafists, Jerahmeel, 'Sefer ha-Yashar’, and Abrabanel. (Samuel ben Moses 
Shullam did a very free translation of Josephus’ 'Against Apion’, which was 
published in 1566 in Constantinople; it would be interesting to trace the in¬ 
fluence of this work). The influence of Josippon is by no means restricted to 
Jewish writers, since the idea evolved among some Christian scholars during the 
Renaissance and the Reformation that Josippon was more worthy of study than 
Josephus since it was the basic work intended for Jews, while Josephus was 
intended merely for Gentiles. Furthermore, as Baron (3548), p. 419, has well 
suggested, the Messianic and apologetic implications of Josippon’s historical 
outlook for the later history of Judaism merit further study. 

The Arabic version, made from Josippon, had great influence, which has 
never been systematically traced, on Moslem historians, especially the great 
fourteenth-century Ibn Khaldun, as well as on Christians in Egypt. 

The Ethiopic version, made from the Arabic, became a semi-canonical 
work of the Monophysite Church, and its impact must have been great, though 
this influence has been noted only by Aescoly (3549)(3550) and never system¬ 
atically studied. 




Addenda 


1.1: The Quantity and Languages of Josephan Scholarship 

(1 b) Willem C. van Unnik: Flavius Josephus. Heidelberg 1978. 

Van Unnik (lb) laments that Josephus is a neglected author, noting that 
Schreckenberg has 138 pages of bibliography for the period before 1900 and 
103 for the period from 1900 to 1945 (i.e. 1944), but only 71 for 1945 — 1970. 
We may comment, however, that actually Schreckenberg has 68 pages for 
1945 — 1965, since for 1966 — 1968, as he himself realized, his coverage is sporadic. 
I myself (la) have 61 typewritten pages of supplementary entries for 1900 — 1944 
and 70 such pages for 1945—1965. Van Unnik is correct, however, in asserting 
that modern researchers have treated the same themes over and over again and 
that Josephus still has much to reveal to the scholar. 


2.12: Brief Selective Bibliographies of Hellenistic Judaism 

(38c) Andre Paul: Bulletin de litterature intertestamentaire. DuJudaismeancien au Christian- 
isme primitif. In: Recherches de Science Religieuse 68, 1980, pp. 463—480, 519 — 552. 

Paul (38 c) includes six books on Hellenistic Judaism. 


2.15: Specialized Bibliographies: Philo 

(48c) Earle Hilgert: A Bibliography of Philo Studies, 1976—1977. In: Studia Philonica 5, 
1978, pp. 113-120. 

(48d) Earle Hilgert: A Bibliography of Philo Studies, 1978. In: Studia Philonica 6, 1979— 
1980, pp. 197-200. 

Hilgert (48c) (48d) brings his bibliography up through 1978. 


2.16: Specialized Bibliographies: the Essenes, the Dead Sea Scrolls, and the 
Slavonic Josephus 

(59f) Howard L. Goodhart and Erwin R. Goodenough: A General Bibliography of Philo 
Judaeus. In: Erwin R. Goodenough, The Politics of Philo Judaeus. Practice and 
Theory. New Haven 1938. Pp. 282—289. 
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Goodhart and Goodenough (59f) have a listing of items, starting from 
the sixteenth century, pertaining to the Essenes and the Therapeutae. Those 
pertaining to the Essenes are actually concerned mainly with Josephus’ 
description of them. 


3.0: Editions of the Greek Text 

(76b) Friedrich Rehkopf, ed.: Josephus. Werke (selections). (Aschendorffs Sammlung latei- 
nischer und griechischer klassiker Lesehefte). Munster 1968. 

Rehkopf (76b) contains selections from the Greek text with very brief ex¬ 
planatory notes. 


3.3: Textual criticism 

Supra, p. 27 ad 102a: Saenz has a critical note on Antiquities 14. 118, 
where he reads KEKivijpEVog, although it is a lectio facilior, rather than vevl- 
Kijpevog, because it is a terminus technicus of the Greek tradition on mantic 
inspiration. 


(102b) Reinhold Merkelbach: Des Josephus Prophezeiung fur Vespasian. In: Rheinisches 
Museum 122, 1979, p. 361. 

Merkelbach (102b) suggests emending War 3.401 so as to eliminate the 
lacuna. Instead of tl yap; . . . ot psxd Neqcdvcc pexQi ooi) 6ta6oxoi pEVobai he 
reads etl ydp; ot |t£xd Nepcova pexpt? oh 6ia6oxoi pEVobai. The meaning would 
be: “Do you suppose that this is still possible? [i. e., is Nero still alive?] How long 
will the successors of Nero remain?” We may comment that the fact that the 
transition in thought to the successors of Nero is made by Merkelbach without 
so much as a particle is harsh. 

Merkelbach also suggests emending xptExfa (War 2. 161) to xptpT]vfa; but 
this change, though it accords with the context (i. e., the Essenes give their wives 
three months of probation and marry them only after they have by three periods 
of purification shown proof of fecundity), is transcriptionally improbable. 


4.1: Translations (with or without Commentaries) into French 

Supra, p. 32 ad 133 a: Savinel has a highly readable and generally accurate 
translation with very brief notes. 
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4.6: Translations (with or without Commentaries) into Other Languages: 
Arabic, Czech, Dutch, etc. 

( 170h) Gohei Hata, trans.: Flavius Josephus: Antiquitates Judaicae, Books 16—17 (in 
Japanese). Tokyo 1980. 

( 170i) Gohei Hata, trans.: Flavius Josephus: Antiquitates Judaicae, Books 18—19 (in 
Japanese). Tokyo 1980. 

( 170j) Gohei Hata, trans.: Flavius Josephus: Antiquitates Judaicae, Book 20 (in Japanese). 
Tokyo 1981 (with maps and index to Books 12—20). 

Hata (170h) (170i) (170 j) has brought his translation of the 'Antiquities’ 
through Book 20. 


5.4: The Content of Hegesippus and Its Relation to Josippon 

(186b) Albert A. Bell, Jr.: Classical and Christian Traditions in the Work of Pseudo- 
Hegesippus. In: Indiana Social Studies Quarterly 33, 1980, pp. 60—64. 

Bell (186b) summarizes the aim of Pseudo-Hegesippus and the state of 
scholarship on his work. He notes that the frequent use of the word excidium, 
referring particularly to the fall of Jerusalem, the Temple, and the Jews, is the key 
to the author’s purpose. The work, he remarks, like Augustine’s 'City of G-d’, 
has a theological goal, but Pseudo-Hegesippus differs from Augustine in con¬ 
forming totally to classical canons in his prologue, in his blending of source 
materials into his own style, and in his speeches. In short, Pseudo-Hegesippus 
is a major transitional figure between the classical and Christian traditions. 


7.1: The Text of Josippon 

(287e) Clemens Thoma: Ein mittelalterliches hebraisches Werk iiber die Geschichte des 
Judentums im Zeitalter des 2. Tempels. In: Freiburger Rundbrief 30, 1978, pp. 211 — 
212 . 

Thoma (287e) is very appreciative of Flusser’s (287c) edition, noting, in 
particular, the interpolations on John the Baptist and Jesus which appear in many 
manuscripts of Josippon and which were later omitted by Christian censors. 


7.6: The Content and Outlook of Josippon 

(354f) Marina Pucci: The Tendentiousness of Josephus’ Historical Writing. In: A 
Symposium: Josephus Flavius — Historian of Eretz-Israel in the Hellenistic-Roman 
Period: Haifa, March 25—26, 1981: Abstracts. The Center for the Study of Eretz Israel 
and Its Yishuv of Yad Izhak Ben Zvi and University of Haifa 1981. Pp. 10—11. 

Pucci (354 f) cites, as an example of Josephus’ tendentiousness, the fact that 
he omits the mention found in Josippon (chapter 28) of the alliance between 
Hyrcanus I and the Parthian king Phraates II against the Seleucid king Antiochus 
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Sidetes, as well as the connection between Aristobulus II and Mithradates, king of 
Pontus. In both cases Josephus, as a lackey of Rome, suppressed the facts 
because the Jews were negotiating with enemies of the Romans. We may, 
however, comment that while no one will deny that Josephus is at times 
tendentious, Josippon is not only late but, in his own way, no less tendentious, 
and is hardly a reliable guide for judging the objectivity of Josephus. 


8.0: Josephus’ Life: General 

(371 f) Solomon Zeitlin: Josephus Flavius: A Biographical Essay. In his: The Rise and Fall of 
the Judaean State. Vol. 3: 66 C.E. —120 C.E. Philadelphia 1978. Pp. 385 — 417. 

(371 g) Lea Roth-Garson: The Contribution of Josephus Flavius to the Study of the Jewish 
Diaspora in the Hellenistic-Roman Period. In: A Symposium: Josephus Flavius — 
Historian of Eretz-Israel in the Hellenistic-Roman Period: Haifa, March 25 — 26, 1981: 
Abstracts. The Center for the Study of Eretz Israel and Its Yishuv of Yad Izhak Ben 
Zvi and University of Haifa 1981. Pp. 31—33. 

Zeitlin (37If) presents a general survey of Josephus’ life and works. 
Roth-Garson (371 g) notes that Josephus’ personal interest in the Diaspora 
was based upon the fact that he had lived for many years in Rome, had visited 
Alexandria, and was connected by marriage to an Alexandrian and a Cretan 
woman. To this we may add that his proficiency in Greek must have created an 
additional tie, particularly with Alexandrian Judaism. 


8.2: Josephus’ Family, Education, and Early Life 

(385f) Joseph Klausner: History of the Second Temple (in Hebrew). Vol. 5. Jerusalem 
1949. 

Klausner (385f), pp. 167—168, argues that Josephus’ trip to Rome actually 
increased his enthusiasm for the cause of the revolutionaries inasmuch as he must 
have been impressed with Rome’s decadence and hence saw that it was only a 
matter of time before Rome would fall. His opposition to the revolutionaries was 
not in fighting Rome but only in taking the initiative when they did. We may 
respond that there is no hint in Josephus himself that he was thus impressed with 
Rome’s degeneration (unless we regard the cryptic passage in Antiquities 10. 210 as 
such a clue); and, indeed, at every opportunity he states his conviction that 
Rome’s ascendancy is part of a Divine plan. We may suggest that Klausner may 
have been influenced in his view by his own ultra-nationalism. 


8.3: Josephus’ Appointment as Military General in Galilee 

(398c) Solomon Zeitlin: Josephus Flavius: A Biographical Essay. In his: The Rise and Fall of 
the Judaean State. Vol. 3: 66 C.E. —120 C.E. Philadephia 1978. Pp. 385 — 417. 
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(398 d) Sean Freyne: Galilee from Alexander the Great to Hadrian 323 B. C. E. to 135 C. E.: A 
Study of Second Temple Judaism. Wilmington, Delaware and Notre Dame, Indiana 
1980. 

Zeitlin (398 c) argues that whereas officially Josephus was sent to Galilee as 
a commander to weld the revolutionaries into an efficient fighting force, his 
secret orders were the exact opposite, namely, to neutralize the Galilaeans. 

Freyne (398 d), pp. 208 — 255, disagrees with the preponderant scholarly 
opinion, which accepts Josephus’ statement in his 'Life’ that he attempted to 
contain the revolutionary situation in Palestine while at the same time placating 
the extreme radicals under the guise of preparing for war. In agreement with 
Cohen (398), he regards this as an oversimplification, even if we were to accept 
the statement that a general council representing the Jews supposedly took 
control of the war effort and so gave it a specious legitimacy (War 2.562—568). 
He notes that the fact that a Jerusalemite was given command of Galilee was the 
first cause of friction, since it alienated local leadership. 

8.4: Josephus’ Conduct as Military General in Galilee 

(403a) Sean Freyne: Galilee from Alexander the Great to Hadrian 323 B.C. to 135 C.E.: 
A Study of Second Temple Judaism. Wilmington, Delaware and Notre Dame, Indiana 
1980. 

(403b) Shaye J. D. Cohen: Josephus in Galilee and Rome: His Vita and Development as a 
Historian. Diss., Columbia University, New York 1975. Publ.: Leiden 1979. 

Freyne (403 a), pp. 77—97, 208—255, argues that Josephus’ provisioning of 
the army, the building of fortifications, and his attempts to make Sepphoris give 
up its pro-Roman stance (Life 104, 111, 378 — 380, 394 — 396) all are clear indi¬ 
cations that Josephus actively pursued the war with Rome. Freyne, however, 
disagrees with Cohen’s (403 b) statement that the basis of Galilaean support for 
Josephus was that Josephus was inspired by the ideals of the Zealots in Jerusalem. 
More likely, he says, Josephus was apologetically concerned with his own 
personal position than with apocalyptic-style revelation. He argues that Galilee 
remained primarily Jewish and rural, and that the Galilaean peasants were hardly 
affected by Hellenistic and Roman cultural influences, Jewish revolutionary 
movements, or, for that matter, primitive Christianity, and that it is, therefore, 
unlikely that Galilee caused the Romans any undue anxiety during this period. 
As to Josephus’ army, Freyne concludes that the accounts of the 'War’ and of the 
'Life’ are in basic agreement, and that there is consequently some substance to his 
reports, though on a substantially diluted scale. In particular, Josephus’ figures 
are exaggerated. Josephus, he concludes, was not a general of outstanding 
bravery, foresight, and moderation, but neither was he a pro-Roman peacemaker. 


8.5: Josephus’ Surrender at Jotapata 

(425e) Mordecai Gihon: The Plans of Josephus (in Hebrew). In: Et-mol 2, May 1977, pp. 
14-16. 
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(425f) Solomon Zeitlin: Josephus Flavius: A Biographical Essay. In his: The Rise and Fall 
of the Judaean State. Vol. 3: 66 C.E. —120 C.E. Philadelphia 1978. Pp. 385 — 417. 

(425 g) Elias Canetti: Masse und Macht. Hamburg 1960. Trans, into English by Carol 
Stewart: Crowds and Power. New York 1962. 

Gihon (425e) presents a very brief popular account of the defense of Jota- 
pata against the Romans. 

Zeitlin (425 f) argues that Josephus acted as he did because he believed that 
he would save his people. In this, he concludes, Josephus was no different from 
Johanan ben Zakkai. 

Canetti (425g), pp. 234—242, in a popular work, analyzes the psychology 
of Josephus in his dealings with his men before their suicide at Jotapata, as well 
as his psychology in prophesying that Vespasian would become emperor. He 
concludes that Josephus believed in himself more strongly than anything else 
because he had survived his own people in the cave at Jotapata. 


8.6: Josephus’ Prophecy to Vespasian 

Supra, p. 94 ad 427—429: 

Baer (427) argues unconvincingly that the story of Johanan’s escape was 
written in the fifth century and was influenced by the accounts of the Christian 
historians Sulpicius Severus and Orosius, who, in turn, depended upon Josephus, 
Tacitus, and Suetonius. We may comment, however, that the fact that there are 
several accounts of the incident in the Talmudic corpus and that all differ signifi¬ 
cantly from Sulpicius, Orosius, Josephus, Tacitus, and Suetonius argues against 
Baer’s thesis. Moreover, it is very unlikely that the rabbis derived material from 
Orosius since, with very few exceptions, notably Jerome, the Church deliberately 
avoided contact with the rabbis during this period and vice versa. Baer 
hypothesizes that the rabbinic author portrayed Johanan as requesting Yavneh in 
order to save face for Johanan in view of his inability to preserve the Temple. We 
may argue in reply that an astute leader would realize that a request for Jerusalem 
was unrealistic, given the fact that Vespasian was Rome’s representative, not its 
leader, as, in fact, is clear in the account in 'Lamentations Rabbah’. 

Schalit (429), after asking whether the prophecy of Josephus is an in¬ 
vention of the writer to give a theatrical effect to the reader, answers that such a 
view overlooks the fact that the prophecy appears in the 'War’, which was 
presented to Vespasian and Titus for review. He concludes that Josephus and 
Johanan, for different reasons, presented the same prophecy. 

Supra, p. 96 ad 438 d: Schafer, who compares systematically the various 
accounts of Johanan’s flight, disputes Baer’s (427) thesis and concludes that the 
rabbinic account is in some points dependent on either Josephus or on a source 
close to him. 

(438e) Mario Marazzi: La profezia a Vespasiano. In: L’Urbe 39.6, 1976, pp. 12—17. 

(438 f) Willem C. van Unnik: Flavius Josephus als historischer Schriftsteller. Heidel¬ 
berg 1978. 
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Marazzi (438 e) has a popular appraisal of Josephus’ prophecy in the light of 
similar messianic prophecies of the times as recorded in rabbinic writings and 
in the Dead Sea Pesher on Habakkuk. 

Van Unnik (438 f) stresses that to judge from Josephus’ account of his 
surrender to Vespasian he was attempting to present himself as a prophet, since 
he employs various technical terms used of prophets. He thus sought to avoid 
the charge of being a traitor, the clear implication being that his surrender was 
necessary so that he might foretell the respective destinies of the Jews and of the 
Romans (War 3. 354). Van Unnik accounts for the extensive treatment which 
Josephus gives to Jeremiah by noting the implied comparison with himself, since 
both pleaded for Jerusalem to surrender and both were accused of being traitors. 


8.7: Josephus and Justus of Tiberias 

(447a) Yaron Dan: Josephus Flavius and Justus of Tiberias. In: A Symposium: Josephus 
Flavius — Historian of Eretz-Israel in the Hellenistic-Roman Period: Haifa, March 
25—26, 1981: Abstracts. The Center for the Study of Eretz Israel and Its Yishuv of Yad 
Izhak Ben Zvi and University of Haifa 1981. P. 16. 

Dan (447 a) stresses how similar Josephus and Justus were in their general 
outlook, in their attitude toward historiography, and in their roles in the war, 
noting that Justus had defected to the Roman cause even before Josephus did and 
that he had been in the service of Agrippa II, who had fought on the side of 
the Romans. 


9.1: Book-length Studies (1937—1979) dealing with Josephus in General 

Supra, p. 107 ad 485: Leuty attempts, finally, to demonstrate that many of 
Josephus’ faults as a writer are shared by his contemporaries. 

(488 c) Willem C. van Unnik: Flavius Josephus als historischer Schriftsteller. Heidelberg 1978. 
(488d) David Goldenberg, rev.: Willem C. van Unnik, Flavius Josephus als histori¬ 
scher Schriftsteller. In: Jewish Quarterly Review 70, 1979 — 80, pp. 78 — 82. 

(488 e) Louis H. Feldman: Flavius Josephus Revisited: The Man, His Writings, and His Signif¬ 
icance. To appear in: Wolfgang Haase, ed., Aufstieg und Niedergang der romischen 
Welt. Vol. 2. 21. 

Van Unnik (488c), in his book, despite the title, is hardly comprehensive, 
though he has several interesting suggestions, notably that Josephus’ personal 
Hellenization may give us some clue as to the way that Christianity was Hellenized. 
To this, however, we may reply that the Hellenization of a learned Jewish intel¬ 
lectual is probably very different from the Hellenization of the much less learned 
and much less intellectual early Christians. 

Goldenberg (488d) justly criticizes van Unnik (488c) for his general dis¬ 
regard of rabbinic parallels. 
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I (488 e) have an extensive survey, in effect an updating and critique of 
Thackeray (479), under the following headings: bibliographical studies, the state 
of the text of Josephus, translations of Josephus, the Latin version, the Syriac 
version, the Slavonic version, Josippon, Josephus’ life, Justus of Tiberias, Jose¬ 
phus as historian: his treatment of the Biblical period (especially extensive), 
Josephus’ treatment of the post-Biblical period until the Jewish war (extensive), 
Josephus on the origins of Christianity (extensive), Josephus as historian: his 
treatment of the Jewish War (extensive), Josephus as apologist: Against Apion, 
the language and style of Josephus, and summary: the achievements of Josephan 
scholarship and desiderata. 


9.3: Shorter General Accounts of Josephus’ Life and Works in Books Other than 
Encyclopedias 

(565x) Clemens Thoma: Christliche Theologie des Judentums. Aschaffenburg 1978. 

(565y) Hans Conzelmann: Heiden—Juden—Christen. Auseinandersetzungen in der Literatur 
der hellenistisch-romischen Zeit (Beitrage zur historischen Theologie, 62), Tubingen 
1981. 

(565z) Michael Grant: Greek and Latin Authors: 800 B.C.—A.D. 1000. New York 1980. 
(565za)MASASHi Takahashi: Philo and Josephus (in Japanese). In: Studies in the Christian 
Religion, Doshisha University, School of Theology 1953, pp. 223—246. 

Thoma (565 x), pp. 128 — 129, has a popular, general survey of Josephus’ 
life, work, and religious outlook. 

Conzelmann (565y), pp. 188—210, presents a survey of the high points of 
each of Josephus’ works, noting, in particular, xojtot, with occasional critical 
comments. 

Grant (565 z), pp. 237—240, summarizes the life of Josephus, comments 
critically on the nature and quality of his works, and presents a good brief bibliog¬ 
raphy. His view of Josephus’ value is well balanced. 

I have not seen Takahashi (565 za). 


9.4: Josephus’ Conception of Historiography in General 

(581 h) Samuel Sandmel: Palestinian and Hellenistic Judaism and Christianity: The Question 
of the Comfortable Theory. In: Hebrew Union College Annual 50, 1979, pp. 137 — 
148. 

(581 i) Bernard Therond: La methode historiquede Flavius Josepheetsasignification theolo- 
gique. Diss., University of Paris. In progress. 

(581 j) Pere Villalba i Varneda: El metode historic de Flavi Josep. Diss., Barcelona 1981. 

Sandmel (581 h) cites Josephus as an author in whom there are many well- 
known Hellenistic rhetorical devices. 

Therond (581 i) is preparing a comprehensive treatment of the subject. 

I have not seen Villalba i Varneda (58 lj). 
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10.0: Josephus’ Treatment of the Biblical Period: the Problem of Josephus’ Modi¬ 
fications of the Bible Generally 

(601 d) Willem C. van Unnik: Flavius Josephus als historischerSchriftsteller. Heidelberg 1978. 
(601 e) David Goldenberg, rev.: Willem C. van Unnik, Flavius Josephus als historischer 
Schriftsteller. In: Jewish Quarterly Review 70, 1979—80, pp. 78 — 82. 

(601 f) Sigfried Pedersen: Die Kanonfrage als historisches und theologisches Problem. In: 
Studia Theologica 31, 1977, pp. 83 — 136. 

Van Unnik (601 d) reasserts his point that Josephus’ formula “neither adding 
nor omitting anything” means merely that the author has not falsified his handling 
of his sources and that it does not preclude the possibility of editing or explaining 
these sources. 

Goldenberg (601 e) cites Talmudic parallels for this formula. 

Pedersen (601 f), pp. 96—98, commenting on Against Apion 1.42, says that 
the formula pijXE jtqooBeivou pijXE aqpE^Eiv within the Jewish tradition, as well as 
within the Christian tradition, is far more an expression of an ideal intention than 
a reflection of reality. 


10.1: The Nature of Josephus’ Modifications of the Bible in General 

(625a) F. Gerald Downing: Redaction Criticism: Josephus’ Antiquities and the Synoptic 
Gospels. In: Journal for the Study of the New Testament 8, 1980, pp. 46—65; 9, 1980, 
pp. 29-48. 

Downing (625 a) remarks that Josephus’ procedure in his redaction of the 
Bible supplies a model as to the method followed by the authors of the Gospels, 
especially Luke, whose stated intentions and tendencies are often identical with 
those of Josephus. 

Supra, p. 130 ad 626b: Holladay stresses the strikingly uniform mold into 
which Josephus recasts each of these figures, noting that many of the characteristics 
which Josephus attributes to them are common to the stereotype of the Stoic 
wise man and, to an even greater degree, are indebted to popular, semi- 
philosophical ethics. 

(626ea) Abraham Schalit: Hellenistic Literary and Apologetic Motifs in Josephus’/ewA/i Antiq¬ 
uities (in Hebrew). In: Moznaim o. s. 16, 1943, pp. 205 — 210. 

Schalit (626 ea), citing as an example Josephus’ account of Moses’ divorce of 
Zipporah, argues that in his retelling of the Bible Josephus remains fundamentally 
Jewish, though the veneer is Hellenistic. 


10.3: Josephus’ Use of the Septuagint and of Targumim for the Hexateuch 

(643d) Solomon Zeitlin: Josephus Flavius: A Biographical Essay. In his: The Rise and Fall 
of the Judaean State. Vol. 3: 66 C.E. —120 C. E. Philadelphia 1978. Pp. 385—417. 
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Zeitlin (643 d) concludes that for the 'Antiquities’ Josephus used both a 
Hebrew text and the Septuagint. 


10.5: Josephus’ Version of Genesis for the pre-Abrahamic Period 

Supra, p. 140 ad 661 g: Furthermore, Franxman assumes that Josephus had 
before him only the Hebrew text, whereas it is clear that Josephus used the Septu¬ 
agint to an even greater degree. Moreover, in considering the sources of Josephus’ 
additions, Franxman cites midrashim, targumim, Apocrypha, and Pseudepi- 
grapha, yet disregards Hellenistic writers who influenced his conception of 
historiography. 

(661 h) Louis H. Feldman: losephus’ Commentary on Genesis. In: Jewish Quarterly Review 
72, 1981-82, pp. 121-131. 

I (661 h) have an extended review of Franxman in which I cite a number 
of examples of changes made by Josephus which have not been noted by Franx¬ 
man, who has, moreover, not answered the gnawing questions as to why Josephus 
claims not to have modified the Biblical account when he has manifestly done so, 
why he exhibits such a variety in his treatment of the Bible, and why he so often 
chooses to deviate from known exegetical traditions. Franxman, however, is 
to be commended for his analysis of Josephus’ style. 


10.6: Josephus’ Potrayal of Abraham, Melchisedek, and Isaac 

(691 h) Louis H. Feldman: Abraham the General in Josephus. To appear in Studia Philonica. 

I (691 h) note that Josephus’ stress on Abraham as a general is to be 
seen against the background of his own experience in military affairs and is in line 
with his presentation of Moses and of other Biblical characters. It was, moreover, 
importantf or Josephus to stress the military excellence of Abraham and of his other 
Biblical heroes since the Jews had been reproached with the charge of cowardice 
by such anti-Semites as Apollonius Molon (ap. Against Apion 2.148). The rabbis, 
in contrast, stress the miraculous aid given to Abraham by G-d, thus detracting 
from the picture of Abraham the general. 


10.8: Moses and the Exodus 

(705 a) Carl R. Holladay: Theios Aner in Hellenistic Judaism: A Critique of the Use of This 
Category in New Testament Christology. Diss., Yale University, New Haven 1974. 
Publ.: Missoula, Montana 1977. 

(7231) Charles H. Talbert: Prophecies of Future Greatness: the Contribution of Greco- 
Roman Biographies to an Understanding of Luke 1:5 — 4:15. In: James L. Crenshaw 
and Samuel Sandmel, edd., The Divine Helmsman. Studies on G-d’s Control of 
Human Events Presented to Lou H. Silberman. New York 1980. Pp. 129 — 141. 
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(723 m) Pierpaolo Fornaro: II cristianesimo oggetto di polemica indiretta in Flavio Giuseppe 
(Ant. Jud. IV 326). In: Rivista di Studi Classici 27, 1979, pp. 431—446. 

Holladay (705a), pp. 89—100, concludes that Josephus has reshaped 
Moses, as he has his other Biblical personalities, so that he is like the Stoic wise 
man, though in his own Biblical terms. In answer to the question as to why 
Josephus refers to Moses as 0Eiog ctvrjQ (Ant. 3. 180), a hapax legomenon, rather 
than as dvGgcojtog 0eou, Holladay suggests that perhaps he did so because of his 
anti-Samaritan sentiments, since the Samaritans identified Moses as the man of 
G-d. For Josephus, he states, the word 0siog here shades off into tepog or 
dytog or Ei>a£|3fj5 and does not mean divine in the most literal sense, as we may 
see from his recasting of other Biblical personalities. 

Talbert (7231) asserts that the statements of the genealogy, family back¬ 
ground, and miraculous childhood achievements in the career of Moses in the 
'Antiquities’, as well as Josephus’ account of himself in his 'Life’, show that the 
Hellenistic biographical tradition made its impact upon Judaism before and along¬ 
side its impact on Christianity. 

Fornaro (723 m) suggests that Josephus’ version of the death of Moses is an 
indirect polemic against the Christian tradition of the death and resurrection of 
Jesus. We may comment, however, that whereas Josephus here (Ant. 4. 326) says 
that Moses wrote that he had died lest people say that he had returned to the 
Divinity, elsewhere (Ant. 1.85) he says of Enoch, using the same phrase, that he 
had returned to the Divinity; hence such a phrase is unlikely to be part of a 
polemic against Jesus’ assumption. Moreover, even if it were, it would seem 
strange that such a veiled attack should have escaped all Christian and pagan and 
Jewish critics until Fornaro. 


10.11: Joshua and Judges 

(747a) F. Gerald Downing: Redaction Criticism: Josephus’ Antiquities and the Synoptic 
Gospels. In: Journal for the Study of the New Testament 8, 1980, pp. 46—65; 9, 
1980, pp. 29-48. 

Downing (747a), in examining Josephus’ version of Joshua and Judges, 
notes the omission of discrepancies, repetitions, interruptions in the narrative, 
miracles and magic, inappropriate theology, and the apologetically awkward. 
Instead, Josephus has apologetically added harmony and continuity, emphasizing 
providence and prophecy, piety and moral uplift — all this told with interest and 
clarity. We may comment that Downing does not, however, give sufficient at¬ 
tention to Hellenizations, for example in the retelling of the Samson episode. 


10.13: Josephus’ Biblical Text for Samuel through I Maccabees 

(776b) Emanuel Tov: The Textual Affiliations of 4QSam a . In: Journal for the Study of the 
Old Testament 14, 1979, pp. 37—53. 
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Tov (776b) accepts Ulrich’s finding that Josephus’ Biblical text for Samuel 
is based upon a Greek rather than upon a Hebrew archetype, on the ground that 
the Dead Sea manuscript of Samuel is close to the Septuagint and to Josephus’ 
Biblical text; but he notes that we must not determine the relationship of the Dead 
Sea manuscript of Samuel to the Hebrew and Septuagint texts on the basis of 
statistics alone and that, in any case, Ulrich has downplayed the disagree¬ 
ments between the Dead Sea text and the Septuagint. He stresses that there is still 
need for a monograph on Josephus’ Biblical text in the light of modern textual 
theories. We may, moreover, reiterate that any judgment on this question must 
remain provisional until we have the full publication of the Samuel scroll. 


10.14: Josephus on Specific Passages in Samuel and Kings 

(783 d) Louis H. Feldman: Josephus’ Portrait of Saul. In: Hebrew Union College Annual 53, 
1982, pp. 45-99. 

I (783 d) have completed a long essay in which I conclude that Josephus’ Saul 
is to be viewed as a Hellenized portrait of a Jewish hero, in line with the ideals 
of Isocrates, Theopompus, and Dionysius, with stress placed upon precisely 
those virtues which would appeal to a Greek audience. These qualities are 
first, the external ones of good birth and handsome stature; second, the four 
cardinal virtues of character — wisdom, courage, temperance, and justice; and 
third, the spiritual attribute (cf. Plato, Protagoras 349B) of piety. One may argue 
that these qualities are hardly distinctive with the Greeks and that they are surely 
important to Jews as well. To this we may reply that what is decisive is the 
phraseology which Josephus employs, which is so often reminiscent of Greek 
writers, notably Dionysius. Some may moreover, argue that it is unlikely that 
Josephus was influenced by Isocratean or Aristotelian theories of historio¬ 
graphy, and that the chief factors were political, social, and religious. To this we 
may answer that Josephus’ close dependence for so much of the 'Antiquities’ 
upon Nicolaus of Damascus, a learned Peripatetic, as well as his demonstrated de¬ 
pendence upon Dionysius, himself a historian and a leading theoretician of 
historiography, must have had a basic influence upon him. 


10.15: Daniel 

(824j) Arnaldo Momigliano: Flavius Josephus and Alexander’s Visit to Jerusalem. In: 
Athenaeum 57, 1979, pp. 442—448. 

(824k) David Satran: Daniel, Seer, Philosopher, Holy Man. In: George W. E. Nickels- 
burg and Harry M. Orlinsky, edd. Society of Biblical Literature: Septuagint and 
Cognate Studies, no. 12: Ideal Figures in Ancient Judaism: Profiles and Paradigms, 
ed. by John J. Collins and George W. E. Nickelsburg, Chico, California, 1980, 
pp. 33—48. 

The fact that Alexander in Josephus (Ant. 11. 337) is shown the Book of 

Daniel leads Momigliano (824 j) to date the story in the Maccabean era, when he 
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thinks the Book of Daniel was composed. We may, however, reply that 
Josephus, as a traditional Jew, must have believed that the Book of Daniel 
was composed by Daniel in the Persian period. Momigliano says that the re¬ 
ference to Daniel was not part of the original story but that it was added by 
Josephus; but it would seem hard to believe that Josephus would add such an 
embarrassing detail as his veiled prophecy alluding to the impending overthrow 
of the Roman Empire. The fact that Josephus elsewhere (Ant. 10.210) like¬ 
wise alludes in veiled fashion to the prophecies in Daniel would similarly in¬ 
dicate his embarrassment at such an account and would make it unlikely that he 
himself would deliberately introduce such a reference. 

Satran (824 k) traces the development of the figure of Daniel from the 
Biblical text through the account of Josephus to a late reworking in pseudo- 
Epiphanius’ "Vitae ProphetarunT. He concludes that in the 'Antiquities’ fasting 
takes on a distinctly Greco-Roman flavor paralleled in the Orphic life described 
by Plato (Laws 6. 782 C—D) and in Philostratus’ 'Life of Apollonius of Tyana’. 
Josephus’ praise of the effect of abstinence on the youths, he says, is a classic 
description of that balance of physical and mental training which becomes syn¬ 
onymous with philosophic existence. The disciplined pursuit of purification has 
brought Daniel to the supreme achievement of the Greco-Roman sage — the 
movement from human to divine wisdom. Finally, he notes that, in an extra- 
Biblical detail, Daniel requests dates, which he explains as one of the favorite 
fruits essential to a Pythagorean diet (cf. Philostratus 1.21 and 2.26). 


10.16: The Prophetic Books 

(828e) Daniel R. Schwartz: Priesthood and Priestly Descent: Josephus, Antiquities 10. 80. 

In: Journal of Theological Studies 32, 1981, pp. 129—135. 

Schwartz (828 e) translates Antiquities 10.80 thus: “Both [i.e. Jeremiah 
and Ezekiel] were priests by descent. But while Jeremiah lived in Jerusalem 
from the thirteenth year of Josiah’s reign until the city and temple were destroyed, 
that which happened to this prophet [i.e. Ezekiel] we shall relate in its proper 
place”. He remarks that Josephus seeks here to indicate that only Jeremiah could 
have functioned as a priest in Jerusalem. We may, however, reply that there is no 
reason why Ezekiel should not have been able to function as a priest while he was 
living in Jerusalem. Moreover, the reference to “this” (touxov) prophet is most 
likely to the last-named prophet, that is Jeremiah, since normally, though ad¬ 
mittedly not always, EKeivog refers to the “former”; and, indeed, if Josephus had 
intended a contrasting reference to Ezekiel the chances are that since he speaks 
of 6 (xev 'iEQEpXag he would have used a Se in speaking of Ezekiel. 


10.18: Particular Passages in Ezra and Nehemiah 

(859a) Michael Heltzer: A propos des banquets des rois achemenides et du retour d’exil 
sous Zorobabel. In: Revue Biblique 86, 1979, pp. 102 — 106. 
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Heltzer (859a), on the basis of a recently discovered cuneiform tablet, finds 
indirect confirmation for I (III) Esdras 3. 1—4. 58 and for Josephus (Ant. 11. 
33 — 67) when they state that Darius I in the first year of his reign organized 
a banquet in Babylonia, that Darius, indeed, had a discussion with his body¬ 
guards, that Zerubbabel actually had a mission as described in I (III) Esdras 
and in Josephus, and that the banquet described there and in the Book of Esther 
had a historical basis. 


11.0: Josephus’ Treatment of the Post-Biblical Period: General 

Supra, p. 198 ad 911: Allegro is tendentious, however, in showing 
sympathy for ancient Roman and modern Jewish authorities who see the danger 
in 'extremist’ elements in Jewry of this period. 

(919n) Michael E. Stone: Scriptures, Sects and Visions. A Profile of Judaism from Ezra to 
the Jewish Revolts. New York 1980. 

(919o) Fritz M. Heichelheim: Geschichte Syriens und Palastinas von der Eroberung durch 
Kyros II. bis zur Besitznahme durch den Islam (547 v. Chr. — 641/2 n.Chr.). In: 
Albert Dietrich, Geo Widengren, and Fritz M. Heichelheim, Orientalische Ge¬ 
schichte von Kyros bis Mohammed (Handbuch der Orientalistik, 1. Abteilung, 
2. Band, 4. Abschnitt, 2. Lieferung. Leiden 1966). Pp. 99—290. 

(919oa)AviGDOR Tscherikower: History of Jerusalem in the Period of the Second Temple (in 
Hebrew). In: Michael Avi-Yonah, ed., The Book of Jerusalem: Jerusalem, its Natural 
Conditions, History and Development from the Origins to the Present Day, vol. 1: The 
Natural Conditions and the History of the City from its Origins to the Destruction 
of the Second Temple. Jerusalem and Tel-Aviv 1956. Pp. 221—251. 

Stone (919n) has a popular account, but with many thoughtful in¬ 
sights, of the religious history of Judea during the period of the Second Temple, 
with particular emphasis on non-normative Judaism, especially as revealed in the 
Dead Sea Scrolls and in the Nag Hammadi documents. 

Heichelheim (919o) has a semi-popular survey primarily of political 
history, with unusually full treatment not only of the Jews but also of the Arab 
states of Palestine during this period. He has an independent assessment based 
chiefly on a critical reading of Josephus for the period which the latter covers. 

Tscherikower (919oa) briefly but factually traces the history of Jerusalem 
from the Persian through the Roman period. 


11.2: Josephus’ Treatment of the Hellenistic Period: General 

Supra, p. 204 ad 933h: Momigliano (pp. 97—122) stresses that we have no 
trustworthy account of the wars between the Seleucids and the Jews from a 
Greek point of view. Josephus’ source for this period, I Maccabees, cannot, he 
says, be taken as a contemporary witness to the facts. Consequently, Momigli- 
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ano prefers to see the confrontation with the Greeks as it is reflected in 
the Book of Daniel, that is, as one of apocalyptic proportions, rather than as one 
against Hellenism. We may, however, reply that there is no indication whether 
the point of view expressed in Daniel is more than that of a particular, and prob¬ 
ably small, group of Jews, and that the question of dating the book remains 
the obstacle to any scholarly use of it in this connection. 

(933 y) Samuel Sandmel: Palestinian and Hellenistic Judaism and Christianity: The Question 
of the Comfortable Theory. In: Hebrew Union College Annual 50, 1979, pp. 137—148. 
(933 z) Menahem Stern: Eretz Israel in the Hellenistic Period (in Hebrew). In: Menahem 
Stern, ed., The History of Eretz Israel, vol. 3: The Hellenistic Period and the 
Hasmonean State (332—37 B. C. E.). Jerusalem 1981. Pp. 9 — 190. 

(933za) Menahem Stern, ed. for the Historical Society of Israel: Hellenistic Views on Jews and 
Judaism. Jerusalem 1974. 

(933zb)SABBA Agourides: Historia ton Chronon tes kaines Diathekes. Hellada, Rome, Ioudaia: 
Historiko kai pneumatiko hypobathro gia ten meleten tes kaines Diathekes. Athens 

1980. 

(933zc) Shimon Applebaum: The Hellenistic Cities of Eretz Israel — Some New Aspects (in 
Hebrew). In: Bezalel Bar-Kochva, ed., The Seleucid Period in Eretz Israel: Studies 
on the Persecutions of Antiochus Epiphanes and the Hasmonean Revolt. Tel-Aviv 1980. 
Pp. 277-288. 

(933zd)BEZALEL Bar-Kochva, Ed.: The Seleucid Period in Eretz Israel: Studies on the 
Persecutions of Antiochus Epiphanes and the Hasmonean Revolt (in Hebrew). Tel- 
Aviv 1980. 

(933ze)HANS Conzelmann: Heiden—Juden — Christen. Auseinandersetzungen in der Literatur 
der hellenistisch-romischen Zeit (Beitrage zur historischen Theologie, 62). Tubingen 

1981. 

Sandmel (933 y) concludes that it is not possible to set up objective 
criteria by which one can differentiate Palestinian from Hellenistic Judaism. 
Stern (933z) has a popular, lavishly illustrated but sober summary. 

Stern (933 za) has edited a collection of reprinted articles on various aspects 
of classical philo-Semitism and especially anti-Semitism, as seen in the Talmudic 
writings, Hecataeus of Abdera, Cicero, Tacitus, and Strabo. 

Agourides (933 zb) surveys the Hellenistic world generally and, in 
particular, Hellenistic Judaism, both in Palestine and in the Diaspora, from the 
political, economic, social, cultural, and religious points of view. 

Applebaum (933 zc) concludes that military considerations were behind the 
foundation of most of the cities of Palestine. In addition, he contends that the 
cities reacted to the spread of Judaism through the success of the proselyting 
movement. 

Bar-Kochva (933 zd) has edited a collection of essays on the Seleucid period 
and has written, pp. 7—17, a brief preface. 

Conzelmann (933 ze) surveys the political situation of the Jews in the 
Hellenistic and Roman period, philo- and anti-Semitism in pagan Greek and 
Roman authors, Hellenistic Jewish literature (including Josephus), and the 
relations of Christians and Jews before Origen. He shows an unusually full 
and critical acquaintance with both the primary and secondary sources and 
outlines his material with commendable clarity. 
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12.0: Josephus on Alexander the Great 

(940e) Arnaldo Momigliano: Flavius Josephus and Alexander’s Visit to Jerusalem. In: 
Athenaeum 57, 1979, pp. 442 — 448. 

(940f) David Golan: Josephus, Alexander’s Visit to Jerusalem and Modern Historiography. 
In: A Symposium: Josephus Flavius — Historian of Eretz-Israel in the Hellenistic- 
Roman Period: Haifa, March 25—26, 1981: Abstracts. The Center for the Study of 
Eretz Israel and Its Yishuv of Yad Izhak Ben Zvi and University of Haifa 1981. Pp. 5 — 7. 

Momigliano (940 e) asserts that there is no truth in the story of the visit of 
Alexander to Jerusalem, since it is not recorded in any respectable ancient source 
on Alexander and is full of impossible details. He notes that the version in 
Pseudo-Callisthenes has apparently been taken over from Josephus. He suggests 
that the account of Alexander’s visit may have been invented in Egypt, where the 
name of the Macedonians was not so odious as it was in Palestine. We may, how¬ 
ever, reply that the very fact that the rabbinic texts (Yoma 69a and parallels), ap¬ 
parently independently of Josephus, connect Alexander’s visit with the Sa¬ 
maritans would seem to indicate that there must be at least a substratum of truth 
to the story. As to favorable statements about the Macedonians, Josephus, we 
may note, has positive things to say about Antiochus III, the father of Epiphanes; 
and there is no reason to doubt that he might have been similarly disposed 
to the founder himself of the empire. 

Golan (940f), on the other hand, strongly affirms the historicity of 
Alexander’s visit to Jerusalem. The spirit of the account, he claims, is consistent 
with what we find about Alexander in other sources. 


12.1: Josephus’ Version of the 'Letter of Aristeas’ 

(949f) F. Gerald Downing: Redaction Criticism: Josephus’ Antiquities and the Synoptic 
Gospels. In: Journal for the Study of the New Testament 8, 1980, pp. 46—65; 9, 1980, 
pp. 29-48. 

Downing (949f) examines, in particular, Josephus’ adaptation of the 'Letter 
of Aristeas’, and stresses that most of Josephus’ changes in language are merely 
for change’s sake and that very few phrases have been left intact. 


12.3: Antiochus III 

(968f) Shelomo Ben Chaim: Fonti Storiche sul Sinedrio e sul titolo di Nassi. In: Annuario di 
Studi Ebraici, 1969 — 72, pp. 47—52. 

(968g) Eucio Troiani: Giuseppe, Antichita giudaice XII, 150. In: Athenaeum 58, 1980, 
pp. 465—466. 

Ben Chaim (968f) accepts the authenticity of the letter of Antiochus III 
(Ant. 12. 138-153). 

I have not seen Troiani (968g) who deals with a passage (Ant. 12. 150) 
from Antiochus Ill’s letter to Zeuxis. 
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12.4: The Tobiads 

(983 e) Susan N iditch: Father-Son Folktale Patterns and TyrantTypologies in Josephus’ Ant. 

12. 160—222. In: Journal of Jewish Studies 32, 1981, pp. 47—55. 

Niditch (983 e) remarks that Josephus’ account of the Tobiads follows a 
folktale pattern, which may also be seen in the Biblical accounts of Isaac, of 
Jacob, and of Joseph, as well as in Homer’s 'Odyssey’ and in a Turkish 
tale. This pattern involves the problem of an elder figure, the undertaking by 
a younger figure to solve it, his journey, his successes abroad and the solution of 
the problem, and his reward, namely a raise in status. This same pattern is found 
twice in Josephus’ narrative of the Tobiads (Ant. 12. 160—222), once applied to 
Joseph and once to his son Hyrcanus, the second occurrence, as is usual in 
such tales, being more fantastic and grandiose. Similarly, in speaking of tyrants, 
Josephus gives a typical description reminiscent, for example, of Plato’s 
'Republic’ (Book 8, 562 A—9. 576B). Consequently, it is the function of the 
historian to discern where the literary tradition ends and where the historical 
kernel begins. Regretfully, however, Niditch does not help us in the pursuit of 
this aim. 


12.5: The Relationship between the Jews and the Spartans 
(991b) Felix-Marie Abel: Les Fivres des Maccabees. Paris 1949. 

(991c) Arnaldo Momigliano: Prime linee di storia della tradizione maccabaica. Torino 
1931. 

(991 d) Martin Hengel: Judentum und Hellenismus, Studien zu ihrer Begegnung unter be- 
sonderer Beriicksichtigung Palastinas bis zur Mitte des 2. Jhr.s. v. Chr. 2nd ed., Tu¬ 
bingen 1973. Trans, into English by John Bowden: Judaism and Hellenism: Studies 
in Their Encounter in Palestine during the Early Hellenistic Period. Philadelphia 1974. 
(991 e) Yehoshua Gutman: The Beginnings of Jewish Hellenistic Literature (in Hebrew). 
Vol. 1. Jerusalem 1958. 

(991 f ) Jonathan A. Goldstein: I Maccabees: A New Translation with Introduction and 
Commentary (The Anchor Bible, 41). Garden City, New York 1976. 

Abel (991b), pp. 231—233, summarizes the major positions of scholars 
concerning the question of the relations of Jews and Spartans. He dismisses 
Momigliano’s (991c), p. 143, attempt to connect Sparta and the SjtaQxoi (one 
of whom was Oubatog, whom Momigliano connects with the word ’Ioubatog). 
Abel, in reply, stresses that the legend of the SirapTOi treats of the origins of 
Thebes rather than of Sparta, and that Cleodemus, who connects Abraham with 
Heracles, says nothing about Sparta. 

Hengel (991 d), vol. 1, p. 72, finding significance in the fact that Jason, 
the author of the Hellenistic reform in Jerusalem, took refuge in Sparta, concludes 
that the legend of an affinity betweeen Jews and Spartans must go back well into 
pre-Maccabean times, presumably to the circle of the reformers. He, vol. 2, 
p. 50, rejects the suggestion of Gutman (991 e), pp. 108 — 111, that the initiative 
came from the Spartans, who had learned from Hecataeus of the common exodus 
of the Jews and of the Danaans from Egypt. Hengel finds the origin of the 
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legend in Greco-Jewish mythographers such as Cleodemus-Malchus; but, we 
may reply, Cleodemus does not mention Sparta at all. 

Goldstein (991 f), pp. 444—462, in seeking to explain why the Maccabees 
sought an alliance with the Spartans, remarks that Sparta was one of the few 
political units that enjoyed unclouded Roman favor and cites a parallel in the 
Greek city of Lampsakos, which likewise appealed to the Romans on the ground 
that they were friends of the Massilians, the staunch allies of the Romans. 
Goldstein argues that the letter of Areus is authentic. He notes, in particular, a 
wide variety of particles and an extensive use of participles — features not 
generally found in Greek translations from Hebrew, though he admits that the 
letter has a Semitic flavor and could have been drawn up in Aramaic and that 
Areus could have known of Cleodemus’ work, as well as of Pseudo-Hecataeus’ 
'On Abraham’. Furthermore, he remarks, a forger understands the document he 
has produced, whereas Jonathan and his staff misunderstood it, since they write 
that the letter of Onias speaks of an alliance, a term nowhere mentioned in the 
letter. Finally, he asserts that I Maccabees 14. 20 proves Josephus (Ant. 13. 166) 
to be wrong on Spartan protocol in the time of Jonathan. 


12.6: Josephus’ Version of I Maccabees 

(10091) Menahem Stern: The Books of the Maccabees and 'Jewish Antiquities’ as Sources for 
the Hasmonean Revolt and the Hasmonean State (in Hebrew). In his: The Documents 
of the Revolt of the Hasmoneans. Tel-Aviv 1965. Pp. 7 — 11. Rpt. in: Bezalel 
Bar-Kochva, ed., The Seleucid Period in Eretz Israel: Studies on the Persecutions of 
Antiochus Epiphanes and the Hasmonean Revolt. Tel-Aviv 1980, Pp. 37—48. 
(1009m) Sam K. Williams: Jesus’ Death as Saving Event: The Background and Origin of a 
Concept. Diss., Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 1972. Publ. (Harvard Dis¬ 
sertations in Religion, 2): Missoula, Montana 1975. 

(1009n) Isaiah Gafni: On the Use of I Maccabees by Josephus Flavius (in Hebrew). In: 
Zion 45, 1980, pp. 81—95. 

(1009o) William R. Farmer: Maccabees, Zealots, and Josephus: An Inquiry into Jewish 
Nationalism in the Greco-Roman Period. New York 1958. 

(1009p) Klaus-Dietrich Schunck: 1. Makkabaerbuch (Jiidische Schriften aus hellenistisch- 
romischer Zeit, Bd. 1, Lieferung 4). Giitersloh 1980. 

Stern (10091) contends that Josephus utilized Nicolaus, in addition to I 
Maccabees, as a major source for his account of the Maccabean revolt and for the 
Hasmonean kings. 

Williams (1009m), pp. 75—76, notes that Josephus (Ant. 12. 255) elaborates 
in macabre detail beyond the account of his source, I Maccabees, the suffering 
of those who refused to acquiesce in the decrees of Antiochus Epiphanes. In 
this he shows a greater degree of fascination with pain and dying than does Daniel 
or I Maccabees or the Assumption of Moses and is reminiscent of II and IV 
Maccabees. 

Gafni (1009n) notes that Josephus has introduced two major changes in his 
version of I Maccabees, namely that whereas I Maccabees ascribes the victory of 
the Maccabees to G-d, Josephus attributes it to their piety and to the righteous- 
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ness of their cause, and, secondly, that whereas in I Maccabees the Jews fight 
for victory, in Josephus their highest goal is martyrdom. In these respects Gafni, 
in disagreement with Farmer (1009o), differentiates the Maccabees from the 
revolutionaries of Josephus’ own day. We may comment that Josephus’ depiction 
of the Sicarii who committed suicide at Masada as martyrs is at variance with 
this. As to Josephus’ changes from I Maccabees, most plausibly, we may suggest, 
they are due to family traditions, since he was a descendant of the Hasmoneans. 

Schunck(1009p), pp. 290 — 291, concludes that Josephus’ text goes back to a 
Greek version of I Maccabees, as well as to Nicolaus of Damascus and to his 
own text of the 'War’. He frequently cites Josephus in reconstructing proper 
names and in identifying place-names. 


12.8: Antiochus IV (Epiphanes) and the Background of the Maccabean Revolt 

Supra, p. 229 ad 1019: Moehring’s translation of Bickermann’s original 
text omits the footnotes and two appendices, adds supplementary references 
and a detailed index, and corrects some points in the text. 

(1022a) Victor A. Tcherikover: The Antiochus Persecutions: The Main Problem (in 
Hebrew). In: Eshkolot 1, 1954, pp. 86—109. Rpt. in: Bezalel Bar-Kochva, ed.. 
The Seleucid Period in Eretz Israel: Studies on the Persecutions of Antiochus Epi¬ 
phanes and the Hasmonean Revolt. Tel-Aviv 1980. Pp. 109 — 129. 

(1051 o) Hersh Goldwurm: Background. In: Hersh Goldwurm, Meir Zlotowitz, and 
Nosson Scherman, Chanukah — Its History, Observance, and Significance: A Pre¬ 
sentation Based upon Talmudic and Traditional Sources. Brooklyn 1981. Pp. 33—90. 
(1051 p) Louis H. Feldman: Hanukkah Reconsidered. In: The American Mizrachi Woman 
54. 3, December 1981, pp. 6 — 7. 

Tcherikover (1022 a) astutely notes that Antiochus’ decrees did not come 
before the revolt, but rather that the revolt came before the decrees. 

Goldwurm (1051 o) presents a popular survey of the history of the Mac¬ 
cabean revolt, the dating of Hanukkah, and the duration of the Hasmonean 
monarchy, relying upon rabbinic sources where there are contradictions with 
Josephus and with the First Book of Maccabees. 

I (1051 p) present a popular survey, relying chiefly on I Maccabees and on 
Josephus in stressing the civil strife between the Hellenists and the traditionalists 
as the background of the events culminating in the Maccabean revolt. 


12.9: Mattathias and Judah Maccabee 

(1057) Bezalel Bar-Kochva: The Second Bacchides Expedition and the Battle of Edesa (in 
Hebrew). In: Beth Mikra 19, 1974, pp. 419—434. Rpt. with a number of revisions 
and additions in Bezalel Bar-Kochva, ed., The Seleucid Period in Eretz Israel: 
Studies on the Persecutions of Antiochus Epiphanes and the Hasmonean Revolt. Tel- 
Aviv 1980. Pp. 155-189. 

Bar-Kochva (1057) argues against those who try to reconcile the statement 
of I Maccabees 9. 5, that Judah Maccabee escaped at Elasa prior to his battle with 
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Bacchides, with Josephus’ remark (Ant. 12. 422), that he concentrated his forces 
at Berzetho. Bar-Kochva refuses to assign any independent value to Josephus and 
says that Josephus has a proto-Lucianic reading. In view, however, of Josephus’ 
general interest and accuracy in military and topographical details and in view of 
his descent from the Maccabees, Josephus’ account, we may remark, should have 
some value for this important episode. 


12.10: Antiochus V, VI, and VII 

(1063c) Tessa Rajak: Roman Intervention in a Seleucid Siege of Jerusalem? In: Greek, 
Roman and Byzantine Studies 22, 1981, pp. 65 — 81. 

(1063d) Joseph Sievers: The Hasmoneans and Their Supporters from Mattathias to John 
Hyrcanus I. Diss., Columbia University, New York 1981. 

Rajak (1063 c) suggests that the reason why Antiochus VII Sidetes withdrew 
after invading Palestine in 135 — 134 B. C. E. was Roman pressure. She conjectures 
that the Antiochus mentioned in the decree of the Roman Senate barring 
Antiochus’ troops from Jewish territory is Antiochus VII, and that the Romans 
had expressed support for him some time before (in Ant. 13. 262 she reads 
ujteq for futo ’Avxtoxou) the reassertion of the alliance with the Jews. We may 
suggest that if so the reason why Josephus did not state this was that he, as a 
supporter of the Romans, was embarrassed by this ambiguous role of the 
Romans. Or, alternatively, as does Sievers (1063d), pp. 209 — 214, we may 
question whether the Romans did anything at all, since Sidetes may have 
concluded that Hyrcanus was actually the best Jewish ruler that he could find 
and that the Syrians were in no position to pursue the war with him to the 
bitter end. 


12.12: Anti-Semitism in Ptolemaic Egypt 

(1084 ia) Arnaldo Momigliano: Juifs et Grecs. In: Leon Poliakov, ed., Ni Juif ni Grec; 
entretiens sur le racisme. Paris 1978. Pp. 47—63. 

Momigliano (1084ia), drawing chiefly on 'Against Apion’, presents a brief 
survey of the contacts between Greeks and Jews from the Biblical through the 
Greco-Roman period, with emphasis on Alexandrian anti-Semitism. He notes 
that since Josephus’ mission was to write the history of the Jews for the 
pagans, he could achieve his goal only by adopting Greek historiographical 
models. 


12.13: The Hasmonean Kings Generally 

(1092ma) Joshua Efron: Studies of the Hasmonean Period: Seven Topics (in Hebrew). Tel- 
Aviv 1980. 
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(1092mb) Uriel Rappaport: The Hasmonean State (160—37 B.C.E.) (in Hebrew). In: 

Menahem Stern, ed., The History of Eretz Israel, vol. 3: The Hellenistic Period 
and the Hasmonean State (332—37 B. C.E.). Jerusalem 1981. Pp. 191—273. 
(1092mc) Joseph Sievers: The Hasmoneans and Their Supporters from Mattathias to John 
Hyrcanus I. Diss., Columbia University, New York 1981. 

(1092md) Thomas Fischer: Rom und die Hasmonaer. Ein Oberblick zu den politischen Be- 
ziehungen 164—37 v.Chr. In: Gymnasium 88, 1981, pp. 139—150. 

Efron (1092ma) has reprinted a number of essays on the Hasmonean 
revolt, the Hasmonean kings, and religious institutions and literature during this 
period. 

Rappaport (1092mb) has a popular, beautifully illustrated account of the 
Hasmonean kings, with special regard to archaeology and numismatics. 

Sievers (1092 me), in a careful and sober dissertation, concludes that 
Josephus’ account of the Maccabean revolt contains a number of elements of 
popular legend. He notes that whereas I Maccabees (6. 44) glorifies the death 
of Judas’ brother Eleazar, who was crushed by an elephant in the mistaken belief 
that the king was riding on it, Josephus (War 1. 42—45) regards this as an act 
of folly and ascribes Judas’ defeat not only to the superior numbers of the enemy 
but also to their luck. As Sievers, p. 87, remarks, Josephus may reflect the view¬ 
point of his source, but he may also seek thus, by attributing the victory to 
fortune, to free Judas from blame. 

I have not seen Fischer (1092md). 


12.17: Simon the Hasmonean 

(U02e) Joseph Sievers: The Hasmoneans and Their Supporters from Mattathias to John 
Hyrcanus I. Diss., Columbia University, New York 1981. 

Sievers (1102 e) notes that Josephus is contradictory in his accounts of 
Simon’s accession. He remarks that Josephus is independent of I Maccabees in 
his statement that Simon led a successful guerrilla campaign against Cendebaeus; 
but, as Sievers, p. 97, indicates, it is doubtful that Simon at his age would 
have been able to lead such a campaign. Josephus’ source for such details, he 
says, was a romantic but inaccurate 'Story of the Hasmoneans’; and it was 
upon this narrative, in large part, that Josephus relied when the account in I 
Maccabees ceased. 


12.18: John Hyrcanus 

(1107i) Joseph Sievers: The Hasmoneans and Their Supporters from Mattathias to John 
Hyrcanus I. Diss., Columbia University, New York 1981. 

Sievers (1107i), pp. 211—212, concludes that Josephus’ chronology is un¬ 
reliable in connection with Hyrcanus’ seizure of money from the tomb of David 
and with his hiring of mercenaries, and that (pp. 225—226) his account of 
Hyrcanus’ attitude toward the Pharisees is self-contradictory. 
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12.19: Alexander Jannaeus 

(1138n) Joshua Efron: Shimon ben Shetach and King Jannaeus (in Hebrew). In: Menahem 
Dorman, Shmuel Safrai and Menahem Stern, edd., Gedaliah Alon Memorial 
Volume. Tel-Aviv 1970. Pp. 69—132. Rpt. in his: Studies of the Hasmonean Period: 
Seven Topics. Tel-Aviv 1980. Pp. 131 — 144. 

(1138o) David Jeselsohn: Hever Yehudim — A New Jewish Coin. In: Palestine Exploration 
Quarterly 112, 1980, pp. 11 — 17. 

( 1138 p) Pinkhos Churgin: Studies in the Time of the Second Temple (in Hebrew). 
New York 1949. 

(1138q) Joseph Klausner: History of the Second Temple (in Hebrew). Vol. 3. Jerusalem 
1949. 

Efron (1138 n) concludes that the religious split between the Hasmoneans 
and the Pharisees goes back to John Hyrcanus, and that Josephus attempted to 
fuse various disputes between the Hasmoneans and the Pharisees into a single 
dispute. 

Jeselsohn (1138 o) says that it is unlikely that the Hever Yehudim coins 
were minted during the reign of John Hyrcanus. A dating, ca. 88 B. C. E., within 
the period of Alexander Jannaeus, on the other hand, fits in with Josephus (War 
1. 90 — 95 and Ant. 13. 372 — 379), according to which Jannaeus’ opponents, the 
Pharisees, called to their aid Demetrius III of Syria, and Jannaeus lost the ensuing 
battle and had to flee. At this point, says Jeselsohn, the Pharisees were masters 
of Jerusalem and of the royal mint and issued these coins. 

Churgin (1138p) is distrustful of Josephus’ account of the Hasmonean 
kings because it is based on non-Jewish sources. In particular, he feels that 
Josephus’ account of Jannaeus’ crucifixion of the Pharisees is untrustworthy, in¬ 
asmuch as there is no similar account in any Jewish source. In general, he says, 
Josephus sought to depreciate the Hasmoneans because they were so highly 
nationalistic, whereas he sought to ingratiate himself to the Romans. We may 
remark, however, that while one of Josephus’ sources for this period — perhaps 
his chief source — may have been Nicolaus of Damascus, it was surely not his 
only source, since, as a member himself of the Hasmonean family, Josephus must 
have had some oral traditions, and, in particular, had access to traditions retained 
by his friend and fellow-Hasmonean, King Agrippa II. Moreover, the extant Jewish 
sources for this period, namely in the Talmudic corpus, are so scanty that it 
seems unfair to question Josephus’ reliability merely because he is not corrobo¬ 
rated there. As to depreciating the Hasmoneans, the fact that Josephus asserts his 
pride as a descendant of theirs would indicate that he would do everything in his 
power to praise them if he could. Finally, the Talmud (Berakhoth 29a) does speak 
of Jannaeus’ wickedness and specifically (Kiddushin 66 a) of his massacre of all 
the sages, though it does not, to be sure, specify crucifixion as the means that 
he employed. 

Klausner (1138q), p. 155, also distrusts Josephus’ statement about 
Jannaeus’ atrocities, since he feels that crucifixion could hardly have been resorted 
to by a Jew. Instead he blames the Pharisees, who, he says, were guilty of treason 
in inviting foreign troops to aid them in their religious struggles. We may remark 
that a good Jew could hardly have resorted to crucifixion; but the Hasmoneans 
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had become so secularized that their Jewishness was quite secondary to their 
political ambitions. 


13.0: The Roman Period: General 

Supra, p. 265 ad 1169 m: Mertens has a brief handbook listing the major 
events of each year from 63 B. C. E. to C. E. 

Supra, p. 266 ad 1169sc: Marsh has a popular account in which he 
cites Josephus (in an eighteenth-century translation) uncritically in connection 
with Pilate. 

(1169sg) Carroll V. Newsom: The Roots of Christianity. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
1979. 

(1169sh) Sean Freyne: The World of the New Testament (New Testament Message, 2). Wil¬ 
mington, Delaware 1980. 

(1169si) Marina Pucci: On the Tendentiousness of Josephus’ Historical Writing. In: A 
Symposium: Josephus Flavius — Historian of Eretz-Israel in the Hellenistic-Roman 
Period: Haifa, March 25—26, 1981: Abstracts. The Center for the Study of Eretz 
Israel and Its Yishuv of Yad Izhak Ben Zvi and University of Haifa 1981. Pp. 10 — 
11 . 

(1169sj) Menahem Stern: Josephus and the Roman Empire. In: A Symposium: Josephus 
Flavius — Historian of Eretz-Israel in the Hellenistic-Roman Period: Haifa, March 
25—26, 1981. Abstracts. The Center of the Study of Eretz Israel and Its Yishuv 
of Yad Izhak Ben Zvi and University of Haifa 1981. P. 8. 

(1169 sk) H. Guevara: La resistencia judla contra Roma en la epoca de Jesus. Diss., 
Pontificio Istituto Biblico, Roma. Meiningen, West Germany 1981 (typewritten). 
(1169si) Aryeh Kasher: New Light on the Jewish Part in the Alexandrian War of Julius 
Caesar (in Hebrew). In: Yedion: Newsletter of the World Union of Jewish Studies 
14-15, June 1979, pp. 15-23. 

Newsom (1169sg), pp. 95 — 124, presents a popular account by a non¬ 
specialist who is in the field of cultural anthropology. He is generally uncritical in 
his acceptance of Josephus. 

Freyne (1169sh) has an introductory study of the political and religious 
scene of the Jews, both in Palestine and in the Diaspora, during the first century. 

Pucci (1169 si), on the basis of a comparison between the texts of Josephus 
and Josippon, concludes that wherever Josephus had two or more sources from 
which to choose, he preferred the source which presented Jewish actions from 
the most positive point of view in relation to Rome. Josephus, says Pucci, 
ignored those matters, which, he felt, were not well known at Rome but which 
could implicate the Jewish people. We may, however, comment that all that 
the difference may show is the tendentiousness of Josippon, who is quite possibly 
not based on reliable sources at all. 

Stern (1169 sj) notes that, surprisingly, despite Josephus’ apparent con¬ 
viction that G-d favored victory for the Romans, he shows almost no sign of 
sympathy for Roman civilization, nor does Josephus repeat the commonly stated 
view (found even occasionally in the Talmudic corpus) that the Roman rule 
was for the benefit of their subjects. 
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I have not seen Guevara (1169 sk), who, according to the summary in 'New 
Testament Abstracts’, examines in detail Josephus’ evidence, as against other 
sources (Philo, Tacitus, rabbinic literature, and the New Testament), for the 
extent to which Palestine between 4 B.C.E. and 41 C.E. was revolutionary. 

Kasher (1169 si) notes the silence of Greek and Roman writers with regard 
to the help given to Caesar by the Jews, which is mentioned by Josephus 
(War 1. 187—194, Ant. 14. 127—139). He accepts Josephus’ version since it is 
confirmed by the topographical evidence. We may cite a parallel to this in the 
silence of Roman writers concerning the role of Agrippa I in the accession 
of Claudius. In both of these cases, we may suggest, Josephus may have 
exaggerated the actual role played by Jews. 


13.1: Anti-Semitism during the Roman Period 

(1169va) Menahem Stern: Greek and Latin Authors on Jews and Judaism, Edited with 
Introductions, Translations and Commentary. Vol. 1: From Herodotus to Plutarch. 
Jerusalem 1974. Vol. 2: From Tacitus to Simplicius. Jerusalem 1980. 

(1169vb) Theodore Reinach: Textes d’auteurs grecs et romains relatifs au Judai'sme. Paris 
1895; rpt. Hildesheim 1963. 

Stern (1169va) has an exhaustive collection of texts, much fuller than 
that of Reinach (1169 vb), and with much more thorough and judicious com¬ 
mentaries and bibliographies. 


13.5: Hyrcanus II and Pompey 

(1189c) Joshua Efron: The Hasmonean Decline and Christianity (in Hebrew). In his: 
Studies of the Hasmonean Period: Seven Topics. Tel-Aviv 1980. Pp. 195—249. 

Efron (1189c) comments on Pompey’s conquest of Jerusalem in the light 
of Strabo, Josephus, and the Psalms of Solomon. 


13.7: The Documents in 'Antiquities’, Book 14 

(1206k) Menahem Stern: The Documents in the Jewish Literature of the Second Temple 
(in Hebrew). In: Bezalel Bar-Kochva, ed., The Seleucid Period in Eretz Israel: 
Studies on the Persecution of Antiochus Epiphanes and the Hasmonean Revolt. Tel- 
Aviv 1980. Pp. 49-64. 

Stern (1206k) concludes that there is no basis for the hypothesis that 
Josephus obtained his documents directly from archives. 


13.9: Antipater 

(1209c) Gideon Fuks: On the Reliability of a Notice in Josephus. In: A Symposium: 

Josephus Flavius — Historian of Eretz-Israel in the Hellenistic-Roman Period: Haifa, 
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March 25—26, 1981: Abstracts. The Center for the Study of Eretz Israel and Its 
Yishuv of Yad Izhak Ben Zvi and University of Haifa 1981. P. 14. 

Fuks (1209c) notes that whereas Antiquities 14. 10 says that Antipater made 
an alliance of close friendship with the Nabataeans and the inhabitants of Ashkelon 
and Gaza, it is clear that Alexander Jannaeus and the inhabitants of Gaza, at any 
rate, were hostile to each other during the opening months of his rule. 
Josephus, he concludes, who apparently used a pro-Herodian source, such as was 
utilized by Nicolaus of Damascus, cannot, therefore, be relied upon here. We 
may however, suggest that, in the volatile international politics of the time, a shift 
from hostility to alliance was not unusual, especially when, as here with Anti¬ 
pater, there was a major change in the leadership of a state. 


14.0: Herod: General Treatments 

(1214a) Adolph A. Feinberg: Herod, King of Jews. Cincinnati 1938 (mimeographed). 
(1265 j) Aleksander Krawczuk: Herodowy mecenat. In: Meander 33, 1978, pp. 3 — 5. 
(1265k) Abraham Schalit: The Family of Herod in the Christian Tradition — A Chapter in 
the History of Party Accusation in the Period of the Second Temple (in Hebrew). 
In: Ha-umma 1, 1963, pp. 579—598. 

Feinberg (1214a) presents a very much simplified discussion, in outline 
form for use by debaters, of the affirmative and negative cases of the topic: Resolved 
that the appointment of Herod as king of the Jews was harmful to the best 
interests of the Jewish people. 

I have not seen Krawczuk (1265j), who apparently deals with Herod as 
patron of literature and of the arts. 

Schalit (1265k), who traces the history of the hatred toward Herod’s 
family, prefers to follow Josephus, who depicts Herod as an Edomite, rather than 
Justin Martyr, who says that he came from Ashkelon. 


14.5: Herod’s Trial before the Sanhedrin 

(1277b) Akiva Gilboa: The Intervention of Sextus Julius Caesar, Governor of Syria, in the 
Affair of Herod’s Trial. In: Scripta Classica Israelica 5, 1979 — 80, pp. 185 — 194. 
Trans, into Hebrew (with some revisions) in: Aharon Oppenheimer, Uriel 
Rappaport, and Menahem Stern, edd., Jerusalem in the Second Temple Period: 
Abraham Schalit Memorial Volume. Jerusalem 1980. Pp. 98 — 107. 

Gilboa (1277b) interprets War 1.211 and Antiquities 14. 170 to mean not 
that Sextus wished to have Herod cleared by the Sanhedrin of the charge 
(6Ckt)5) of homicide but rather that he sought to have been freed from a trial, 
since this is the meaning of the word 6lkt) in the section just before this (Ant. 
14. 169). He notes that the word 6lkt| never elsewhere in Josephus has the 
meaning “charge”. We may add that an examination of the passages cited by 
Liddell—Scott—Jones’ Greek Lexicon similarly reveals that the word never has 
the meaning “charge”. Moreover, Julius Caesar had granted to Antipater and to 
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his descendants a choice of jurisdiction between local courts and a Roman 
proconsular tribunal; and it was this of which Herod availed himself when he 
appealed to the Roman governor. 


14.10: The Place of Sports in Herod’s Politics 

Supra, p. 293 ad 1288a —b: Lammer concludes that Herod’s actions had 
political motives and that they must have been connected with his trip to Rome, 
which fell in the year of the Olympics. 


14.11: Herod’s Building Program 

Supra, p. 294 ad 1297b: Avigad, in a popular, lavishly illustrated article, 
commenting on the excavation of houses dating from 37 B.C. E. to 70 C. E., 
notes that we can be precise as to the date when they were destroyed, 
since Josephus reports that the upper city resisted for a month after the burning 
of the Temple. The objects that have been found, he remarks, permit the re¬ 
construction of the daily life of the Jews, of whom one was probably a priest. 

(1297d) Ehud Netzer: Herod’s Building Projects — State Necessity or Personal Necessity (in 
Hebrew). In: Cathedra 15, 1980, pp. 38 — 51 and 61 — 67. 

(1297e) Lee I. Levine: Toward an Evaluation of Herod the Builder (in Hebrew). In: Cathedra 
15, 1980, pp. 52-55. 

(1297 f) Magen Broshi: Does 'State Necessity’ Contradict 'Personal Necessity’? (in Hebrew). 
In: Cathedra 15, 1980, p. 56. 

(1297 g) Yoram Tsafrir: On the Symmetry of Herodium, 'Megalomania’ in Herod’s Archi¬ 
tecture and Roman Technology in Its Formation (in Hebrew). In: Cathedra 15, 1980, 
pp. 56—60. 

(1297h) Th. A. Busink: Der Tempel von Jerusalem von Salomo bis Herodes. Eine 
archaologisch-historische Studie unter Berucksichtigung des westsemitischen Tempel- 
baus. Vol. 2: Von Ezechiel bis Middot. Leiden 1980. Pp. 701 — 1611. 

Netzer (1297d) concludes that while Herod is to be viewed as one who 
built in the Hellenistic fashion, he also infused his personal ideas into his 
structures. 

Levine (1297e), noting that Herod built Caesarea for reasons of state neces¬ 
sity, concludes that the public aspect was Herod’s dominant motive. In partic¬ 
ular, he stresses that Herod saw himself as an integral part of the Roman 
world. 

Broshi (1297f), noting that Herod squandered his money on thirteen places 
outside Palestine, concludes that Herod’s motives in building were, for the most 
part, a mixture of state and personal necessity. 

Tsafrir (1297g) sees Roman influence on Herod’s building program and 
techniques and concludes that the beginning of the Roman era in the land 
of Israel is to be seen not with Pompey’s conquest but with Herod’s ascendancy. 
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Busink (1297h), pp. 1017—1062, discusses Herod’s building program in 
Jerusalem (other than the Temple), Herodium, Masada, Samaria, Caesarea, and 
Jericho. 


14.13: Herod’s Trial against His Sons 

(1302c) Alfred Mordechai Rabello: Hausgericht in the House of Herod the Great? (in 
Hebrew). In: Aharon Oppenheimer, Uriel Rappaport, and Menahem Stern, 
edd., Jerusalem in the Second Temple Period: Abraham Schalit Memorial Volume. 
Jerusalem 1980. Pp. 119 — 135. 

Rabello (1302c), in opposition to Kunkel (1302b), argues that the council 
of relatives and friends before whom took place the trials of Herod’s wife 
Mariamne (Ant. 15. 228—231), that of his sons Aristobulus and Alexander 
(Ant. 16. 367—372), and that of his son Antipater (Ant. 17. 89 — 145, 182 — 187) 
was not a Hausgericht (domestic tribunal), in which he exercised authority over 
an adulterous wife and rebellious sons, but rather a typically Hellenistic royal 
tribunal. Rabello notes, in particular, that the phrase ouYY£ v ef? Kat cpikot 
(“relatives and friends”) arose in the kingdom of Persia and passed from there to 
the Hellenistic monarchies. 


14.15: Herod and Cleopatra 

(1307g) Emil Ludwig: Cleopatra, Geschichte einer Konigin. Amsterdam 1937. Trans, into 
English by Bernard Miall: Cleopatra, The Story of a Queen. New York 1937. 
(1307h) Ernle Bradford: Cleopatra. New York 1972. 

Ludwig (1307g), in his lively, popular, psycho-history, discusses, pp. 226, 
300 — 301, the alleged affair of Herod and Cleopatra without committing himself. 

Bradford (1307h) disbelieves Josephus’ story that Cleopatra attempted to 
seduce Herod, since she was pregnant by Antony, through whom she was intent 
on becoming empress of the world; hence this petty king of Judaea can hardly 
have meant anything to her. It is equally unlikely that Herod, famed for his skill 
at diplomacy, planned to murder her. 


14.17: Herod’s Death 

(1315a) David J. Ladouceur: The Death of Herod the Great. In: Classical Philology 
76, 1981, pp. 25-34. 

Ladouceur (1315a) stresses that Josephus’ description of Herod’s death 
is a stereotype of the death scenes in antiquity of the famous and of the infamous. 
In comparing Josephus’ two accounts (War 1.656 and Antiquities 17. 168 — 170) 
of Herod’s death, he cites a number of indications, in the second account, 
of the influence of the description of the plague of Thucydides (2. 47—54), a fact 
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that may help us to understand several difficult points in Antiquities 17. 168 — 
169. Hence, he says, we should not attempt to analyze the precise disease. 
In particular, the elaboration and slight altering of certain symptoms in Josephus’ 
account may well be designed to show, in line also with the Jewish doctrine 
of retribution, that Herod was being punished for sexual offences. We may 
comment that, if indeed this were so, we would have expected Josephus, 
who constantly seeks to draw morals from history, especially in the case of 
Herod, to point this out. 


14.21: Herod Antipas and Herodias 

(1340b) Shimon Applebaum: The Question of Josephus’ Historical Reliability in the Two 
Test Cases: — Antipatris of Kefar-Saba and Antipatris of Caesarea. In: A Symposium: 
Josephus Flavius — Historian of Eretz-Israel in the Hellenistic-Roman Period: 
Haifa, March 25—26, 1981: Abstracts. The Center for the Study of Eretz Israel and 
Its Yishuv of Yad Izhak Ben Zvi and University of Haifa 1981. P. 15. 

Applebaum (1340b) notes that Josephus conveniently omits the real reason 
for Antipas’ removal from office after his attempt to develop Jewish cities in 
Judea, namely that this effort was contrary to Roman official policy during this 
period. 


15.0: Josephus on Parthian Affairs 

(1352f) David J. Ladouceur: Parthia in the Bellum Iudaicum. In: Abstracts: American 
Philological Association, One Hundred and Thirteenth Annual Meeting, San Fran¬ 
cisco, California, December 27—30, 1981. Chico, California 1981. P. 21. 

Ladouceur (1352f) notes that through careful arrangement and similar 
structuring of incidents Josephus seeks to contrast Rome and Parthia so as to 
stress to his fellow-Jews that they should rely not on the delusive hope of 
Parthian intervention but on the fact of Roman power in order to preserve their 
privileges. In this he stands in contrast to contemporary writers of apocalypses 
and oracles. Yet, he is more than an imperial apologist, and in technical matters he 
often proves more reliable than Tacitus. We may comment that Josephus’ down¬ 
grading of the Parthians may also have been influenced by the long-standing rival¬ 
ry between the Jews of Palestine and those of Parthia (Babylonia), in which 
his attachment to the former is clear, as well as by the fact that Herod, the hated 
rival of his ancestors, the Hasmoneans, had favored the Babylonian Jews. 


15.2: Josephus on Arab Affairs 

Supra, p. 308 ad 1358c: Wacks, commenting on a coin minted in 54 
B.C. E. similar to the coin of the Arab king Aretas issued by Aulus Plautius, 
explains the enigmatic inscription Bacchius Iudaeus as referring to Aristobulus II, 
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who sent Pompey a present consisting of a golden vine, which, he suggests, led to 
his being called Bacchus after the god of wine. The name Bacchius reflects the 
saying “Bithus contra Bacchium”, in allusion to two celebrated gladiators of equal 
strength (Horace, Epistles 1.7. 20), a veiled reference to the civil war between the 
brothers Aristobulus II and Hyrcanus II. 


15.7: The Roman Procurators before Pontius Pilate 

(1373c) Rafael Yankelevitch: The Auxiliary Troops from Caesarea and Sebaste — A De¬ 
cisive Factor in the Rebellion against Rome (in Hebrew). In: Tarbiz 49, 1979—80, 
pp. 33 — 42. 

(1373d) Uriel Rappaport: The Relations between Jews and Non-Jews and the Great War 
against Rome (in Hebrew). In: Tarbiz 47, 1977—78, pp. 1 — 14. 

Yankelevitch (1373c) takes issue with Rappaport (1373d), who had 
postulated that the procurators’ favoritism toward non-Jews was due to the 
anti-Semitism of the Hellenistic world generally, and asks why the procurators did 
not realize that anti-Semitism did not make sense in view of the number and 
importance of the Jews. Instead, he concludes that the procurators favored 
the non-Jews because their auxiliary troops, who were recruited by local con¬ 
scription, were composed of Gentiles stemming mainly from Sebaste and 
Caesarea and included no Jews, inasmuch as Julius Caesar had exempted Jews 
from military service because of the support that Hyrcanus II had rendered him. 
We may respond that anti-Semitism has never made sense, since it is, above 
all, an irrational phenomenon, but that this has not prevented its frequent 
appearance in history, including the Roman period. 


15.8: Pontius Pilate: General 

(1389 j) J.-P. Lemonon: Pilate et le gouvernement de la Judee. Textes et monuments. Etudes 
Bibliques. Diss., University of Lyons, 1979. Published: Paris 1981. 

(1389k) David Flusser: A Literary Approach to the Trial of Jesus. In: Judaism 20, 1971, 
pp. 32—36. 

(13891) Gerard S. Sloyan: The Last Days of Jesus. In: Judaism 20, 1971, pp. 56—68. 

I have not seen Lemonon (1389j), who apparently has a comprehensive 
treatment. 

Flusser (1389k) remarks that Pilate’s behavior toward Jesus, as described 
in the Gospels, fits his behavior in relation to the Jews on the other occasions 
as we know them from Josephus, since we see the same mixture of cruelty 
and weakness. 

Sloyan (13891), on the other hand, believes that Pilate’s vacillation in 
connection with Jesus is out of character with anything we know of him, since, he 
says, Josephus describes him as cruel, forceful, and self-willed and bears this out 
by recounting numerous incidents in which he was embroiled. A close reading of 
Josephus’ text, however, supports Flusser’s point of view; and, we may add, it is 
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hardly likely that Pilate would have stayed on as procurator for ten years if he 
had been utterly inflexible. 


15.9: The Episode of Pilate’s Introduction of the Emperor’s Standards into 
Jerusalem 

(1398c) Daniel R. Schwartz: Josephus and Philo on Pontius Pilate. In: A Symposium: 

Josephus Flavius — Historian of Eretz-Israel in the Hellenistic-Roman Period: Haifa, 
March 25—26, 1981: Abstracts. The Center for the Study of Eretz Israel and Its 
Yishuv of Yad Izhak Ben Zvi and University of Haifa 1981. P. 17. 

Schwartz (1398c) argues that Josephus and Philo are talking about two 
different events. He stresses, in particular, Philo’s apologetic motive. 


15.12: Agrippa I 

Supra, p. 326 ad 1444b: Wirgin’s suggestion that Agrippa believed that 
he was a Messiah is based upon Agrippa’s eagerness to act as a true and pious Jew 
after his appointment as king, his tears at the festival of Tabernacles, the fact that 
he personally carried the first fruits as an offering to the Temple, his project of the 
wall that would have made Jerusalem impregnable, and his behavior during 
the festival at Caesarea shortly before his death. We may, however, object that the 
rabbis would hardly have praised him if he had so regarded himself when he was 
not even descended from David, as the Messiah must be, according to rabbinic 
tradition. Wirgin finds questionable support for his thesis in coins which have 
hitherto been assigned to the revolt of 66—70. 


15.14: The Citizenship of the Alexandrian Jews and Claudius’ Edict 

(1488s) Shimon Applebaum: Jews and Greeks in Ancient Cyrene (in Hebrew). Jerusalem 
1968. Trans, into English (revised) (Studies in Judaism in Late Antiquity, 28): Leiden 
1979. 

Applebaum (1488s) concludes that nearly all of Josephus’ statements with 
regard to the citizenship status of the Jews in Alexandria and in other Greek cities 
can be understood to refer to their status as members of their own organized 
communities. It is highly improbable, he says, that any sizable number of Jews 
during this period were interested in obtaining citizenship in the Greek polls of 
Alexandria, which was in almost constant conflict with the Jewish inhabitants. 


15.17: The Jews of Asia Minor 

Supra, p. 339 ad 1492d—e: Roth-Garson (1492d), co-ordinating Jo¬ 
sephus with epigraphic evidence in discussing the civic status of the Jews in 
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Asia Minor, asserts that though Josephus’ knowledge was generally poor, yet 
there is in him no deliberate attempt at distortion, though his terminology 
is imprecise because of his desire to stress the equality between the Jews 
and the Greeks. She stresses that no evidence has yet been found that the Jews as a 
group sought rights as citizens, but that it seems probable that they were 
successful in their quest for the right to live according to their ancestral laws, and 
that the transition from Seleucid to Roman rule did not effect any change in their 
civic status. She notes the loyalty of the Diaspora Jews to Israel, as seen both 
in the refusal of the Egyptian Jewish soldiers to fight against Alexander 
Jannaeus and in their loyalty to Hyrcanus II, as well as, reciprocally, in the 
readiness of Hyrcanus II to intervene on behalf of the Jews of Asia Minor. 

Kraabel (1492 e) focusses, in particular, on the powerful Jewish community 
of Sardis, the material remains of which have recently been excavated. He con¬ 
cludes that there was little or no Jewish syncreticism with the deities Sabazios 
and Hypsistos. 


15.18: The Status of the Jews in Cyrene 

Supra, p. 340 ad 1494: Applebaum’s major work is based largely on 
epigraphic material. He discusses in detail (pp. 131 — 138), however, Josephus’ 
remarks (Apion 2. 44, Ant. 12. 7—8, 14. 116) on the establishment of the Jewish 
settlement in Cyrene, and notes that they produce the clear impression that the 
first Jewish settlements in Egypt and Libya were of a decidedly military character. 
On the basis of analogy with contemporaneous situations elsewhere (e.g., 
Antiochus Ill’s settlement of Jews in Asia [Ant. 12. 147ff.]), he concludes that it 
is likely that Jews were sent from Egypt to Cyrene as an organized body of 
military settlers. As to the citizenship status of the Jews, Applebaum (pp. 176 — 
190) asserts that the fourfold division of the Cyrenaean population reported by 
Strabo shows that in the first century B.C.E. the Jews were not, in a body, 
citizens. He thus concludes that Augustus granted the Jews as a whole a status 
intermediate between citizens and metics, and that they saw their political 
status as equal in rights to that of the citizens. As to the revolt led by the 
revolutionary Jonathan the Weaver (Life 424, War 7. 437—438), Applebaum sees 
a contradiction between Josephus’ description of Jonathan as a member of the 
Sicarii and his conduct as a prophet. Jonathan, he says, filled the vacuum in 
leadership which resulted from the annihilation of the Jewish aristocracy of 
Cyrenaica in 73. 


15.20: Agrippa II and Berenice 

(1508d) D. Barag: The Palestinian Judaea Capta Coins of Vespasian and Titus and the 
Era on the Coins of Agrippa II Minted under the Flavians. In: Numismatic Chronicle 
18, 1978, pp. 14-23. 
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Barag (1508 d) concludes that coins minted in the thirty-fifth year of the 
reign of Agrippa II prove that he was still reigning in 95—96, and that there¬ 
fore both the 'Antiquities’ and the 'Life’, in the latter of which he is referred 
to as dead, were completed after that date. We may comment, however, that 
there is some doubt as to the date from which Agrippa reckoned his reign, 
and that the coins seem to indicate that he regarded his reign as beginning in 
the year 50, and not in 61—62, as Barag claims. 


15.22: Nero 

(1517a) L. Bessone: Flavio Giuseppe e la rivolta di Vindice. In: Giornale filologico ferrarese 
3, 1980, pp. 109-118. 

Bessone (1517a) discounts Josephus’ statement (War 4. 440) that Vespasian 
in Palestine learned of Vindex’s uprising against Nero in Gaul and declares that 
Nero’s entourage knew nothing before Vindex officially raised the standard of 
revolt. 


16.4: The Causes and Goals of the War 

Supra, p. 355 ad 1547 j: Kransen, in a popular essay based primarily on 
secondary sources, emphasizes the social and economic background of the up¬ 
rising against the Romans and stresses that the war was not a sudden eruption 
but the culmination of factors that had been at work for over a century. He notes 
that during this period the Sanhedrin had become more and more limited in its 
scope as a civil and judicial body, so that Josephus even fails to mention it after a 
while. Kransen, however, does not accept Josephus unequivocally, especially 
with regard to the Zealots. 

(1547m) Richard A. Horsley: Ancient Jewish Banditry and the Revolt against Rome, A. D. 

66—70. In: Catholic Biblical Quarterly 43, 1981, pp. 409—432. 

(1547n) E. J. Hobsbawm: Primitive Rebels. New York 1965. 

Horsley (1547m), in seeking to explain the causes of the Jewish revolt, 
notes that banditry had increased dramatically during the decades that preceded 
it. Using the pioneer work of Hobsbawm (1547n), he cites the characteristics 
of social banditry in present societies as a form of primitive or pre-political 
rebellion. Once it has become clear from a more precise analysis of Josephus’ 
account that one cannot legitimately have recourse to a hypothetical resistance 
movement (the Zealots, as he notes, arose only during the war itself), we can 
explain it in terms of banditry. With the help of Hobsbawm, Horsley then 
attempts to illuminate the nature of this banditry under Roman rule, noting, in 
particular, its extent, the general and special socio-economic conditions sur¬ 
rounding it, the relations between bandits and peasants, its relation to apocalypti¬ 
cism, its role in the revolt in Galilee and in Judea, and its leadership, 
notably John of Gischala, and how he emerged from its ranks. 
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16.5: Babylonian Jewry and the War 

(1547p) Lea Roth-Garson: The Contribution of Josephus Flavius to the Study of the Jewish 
Diaspora in the Hellenistic-Roman Period. In: A Symposium: Josephus Flavius — 
Historian of Eretz-Israel in the Hellenistic-Roman Period: Haifa, March 25—26, 
1981: Abstracts. The Center for the Study of Eretz Israel and Its Yishuv of Yad Izhak 
Ben Zvi and University of Haifa 1981. Pp. 31—33. 

Roth-Garson (1547p) notes the evidence pertaining to the help given by 
the Babylonian Jews to the revolutionaries during the war of 66—74. 


16.6: The Progress of the War 

Supra, p. 360 ad 1 563 j : Christie has a series of popular essays on various 
sites in Palestine, in one of which (pp. 28—33) he speculates on Cestius Gallus’ 
illogical action. He concludes that Gallus must have met Josephus. 

(1563m) Hyam Maccoby: Revolution in Judaea: Jesus and the Jewish Resistance. New York 
1980. 

Lea Roth-Garson: The Contribution of Flavius Josephus to the Study of the Jewish 
Diaspora in the Hellenistic-Roman Period. In: A Symposium: Josephus Flavius — 
Historian of Eretz-Israel in the Hellenistic-Roman Period: Haifa, March 25—26, 
1981: Abstracts. The Center for the Study of Eretz Israel and Its Yishuv of Yad Izhak 
Ben Zvi and University of Haifa 1981. Pp. 31—33. 

Mordechai Gichon: Cestius Gallus’s March on Jerusalem, 66 CE (in Hebrew). In: 
Aharon Oppenheimer, Uriel Rappaport, and Menahem Stern, edd., Jerusalem 
in the Second Temple Period: Abraham Schalit Memorial Volume. Jerusalem 1980. 
Pp. 283—319. Revised version in English: Cestius Gallus’ Campaign in Judaea. In: 
Palestine Exploration Quarterly 113, 1981, pp. 39—62. 

Shimon Applebaum: The Question of Josephus’ Historical Reliability in the Two 
Test Cases: — Antipatris of Kefar-Saba and Antipatris of Caesarea. In: A Symposium: 
Josephus Flavius — Historian of Eretz-Israel in the Hellenistic-Roman Period: 
Haifa, March 25—26, 1981: Abstracts. The Center for the Study of Eretz Israel and 
Its Yishuv of Yad Izhak Ben Zvi and University of Haifa 1981. P. 15. 

Zeev Safrai: Vespasian’s Campaigns of Conquest in Judea (in Hebrew). In: Aharon 
Oppenheimer, Uriel Rappaport, and Menahem Stern, edd., Jerusalem in the 
Second Temple Period: Abraham Schalit Memorial Volume. Jerusalem 1980. Pp. 
320-339. 

Maccoby (1563m), pp. 172 — 175, in a brief summary of the Jewish war 
against the Romans based upon an uncritical acceptance of Josephus, stresses the 
cruelty of the Romans in their conquest of Jerusalem. 

Roth-Garson (1563 n) discusses the massacre of the Jewish communities of 
Syria and of Alexandria and the attempt made by the refugees to reinstitute 
fighting in Egypt and in Cyrenaica. 

Gichon (1563o) concludes that Josephus is reliable in his account of Gallus’ 
campaign (which he looks upon as a typical colonial action intended to 
suppress a provincial uprising before it developed into a major war), since he 
was able to observe this part of the war at first-hand, being in Jerusalem at that 


(1563 n) 


(1563o) 


(1563 p) 


(1563 q) 
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time, and since he was not hostile either to Gallus or to the Jewish leaders. 
Moreover, Josephus had ready access to both the secular and religious leaders of 
the Jews and to most of the Jewish commanders. In addition, he had first¬ 
hand knowledge of the topography, was well versed in military matters, and had 
an intimate knowledge of the forces and tactics of both sides. Moreover, 
Josephus had ready access to Roman documents. Finally, Josephus had to be 
careful in his writing since most of the persons involved were still alive 
and could presumably refute him if he had falsified any information. Gichon 
tries to criticize Gallus’ campaign from a modern military point of view, though 
he admits the danger inherent in this approach, concluding that Gallus’ basic 
mistake was to allow himself to be diverted from his primary objective. As to 
why Gallus retreated, Gichon’s conclusion is that he did so because of the 
imminence of winter and sudden rains. He thus vindicates Josephus in almost 
all details, though we may ask why Josephus did not give Gichon’s reason 
for Gallus’ retreat. 

Applebaum (1563p) notes that Josephus has omitted various details con¬ 
nected with Vespasian’s operation in 68 against Antipatris, inasmuch as he 
(Vespasian) was forced to destroy the city and its surrounding villages. 

Safrai (1563q) notes that in conquering Judea Vespasian and Titus avoided 
a frontal attack and instead proceeded step by step to close the noose around 
Jerusalem, starting with the Coastal Plain and moving cautiously ever closer to 
Jerusalem while avoiding the mistakes of Cestius Gallus. 


16.8: The Burning of the Temple 

(1594c) Abraham Schalit: Destruction of Jerusalem (in Hebrew). In: Michael Avi-Yonah, 
ed., The Book of Jerusalem: Jerusalem, its Natural Conditions, History and De¬ 
velopment from the Origins to the Present Day, vol. 1: The Natural Conditions 
and the History of the City from its Origins to the Destruction of the Second 
Temple. Jerusalem and Tel-Aviv 1956. Pp. 252—263. 

Schalit (1594c), in briefly summarizing the history of the Roman siege 
of Jerusalem, expresses suspicion of Josephus’ account of the burning of the 
Temple and prefers that of Sulpicius Severus as being based certainly on a lost 
portion of Tacitus. He is also incredulous of Josephus’ statement that the total 
of those who died in Jerusalem was 1,100,000, since the defenders were fewer 
than half of the number of Romans who besieged the city and since the number 
of captives was only 97,000. 


16.10: Military Aspects of the War and in Josephus in General 

Supra, p. 371 ad 1605e: Webster cites Josephus uncritically; he notes 
that the most outstanding remains of marching camps are at Masada. 
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16.11: Vespasian and Titus 

Supra, p. 373 ad 1618: Or, we may suggest, it may be that Josephus, 
a religious Jew, did not want to have it appear that Vespasian, a pagan, was able to 
effect cures by apparent divine aid. 

(1619a) Lea Roth-Garson: The Contribution of Josephus Flavius to the Study of the 
Jewish Diaspora in the Hellenistic-Roman Period. In: A Symposium: Josephus 
Flavius — Historian of Eretz-Israel in the Hellenistic-Roman Period: Haifa, March 
25—26, 1981: Abstracts. The Center for the Study of Eretz Israel and Its Yishuv of 
Yad Izhak Ben Zvi and University of Haifa 1981. Pp. 31—33. 

Roth-Garson (1619a) discusses the poll-tax levied on world Jewry after the 

war. 

Supra, p. 375 ad 1620g: Bengtson, pp. 36—44, 69 — 78, and 80—82, 
drawing primarily on Josephus, presents a brief summary of Vespasian’s 
campaign against the Jews and of his rise to the throne. 

(1620h) John Nicols: Vespasian and the Partes Flavianae. Wiesbaden 1978. 

(1620 i) Glen W. Bowersock: Syria under Vespasian. In: Journal of Roman Studies 63, 
1973, pp. 133-140. 

Nicols (1620h), pp. 48 — 57, who usually follows Josephus uncritically, 
argues that Josephus found the dates for military events in the 'Commentarii’ of 
Vespasian. In discussing, pp. 62 — 63, Vespasian’s elevation to the throne and 
Vespasian’s second campaign, however, he suggests that Josephus deliberately 
altered the facts in order to bring the "War’ into line with Flavian propaganda. 

Bowersock (1620i) remarks that Vespasian’s familiarity with Palestine and 
with the surrounding region provided the basis for a well-informed policy with 
regard to the whole area. 


16.13: Domitian 

Supra, p. 377 ad 1628 d : Applebaum, the English translation of whose 
essay contains some modifications and additions, asserts that it is tempting to 
identify with Josephus’ patron, Epaphroditus, Nero’s a, rationibus, who was a 
libellis under Domitian, the more so since Epictetus, who possessed some knowl¬ 
edge of Judaism, was a member of his household. 


17.0: Special Problems in Connection with Josephus’ Works: the 'War’ 

(1635h) Solomon Zeitlin: Josephus Flavius: A Biographical Essay. In his: The Rise and Fall 
of the Judaean State. Vol. 3: 66 C.E. —120 C.E. Philadelphia 1978. Pp. 385 — 417. 

( 1635i) Magen Broshi: The Credibility of Josephus. In: A Symposium: Josephus Flavius — 
Historian of Eretz-Israel in the Hellenistic-Roman Period: Haifa, March 25—26, 
1981: Abstracts. The Center for the Study of Eretz Israel and Its Yishuv 
of Yad Izhak Ben Zvi and University of Haifa 1981. P. 20. 
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Zeitlin (1635h) concludes that the facts in Josephus’ "War’ are credible but 
that his interpretations are highly subjective. Nevertheless, he asserts that the 
work is well qualified stylistically to stand comparison with the great works of the 
Greek and Roman historiographical tradition. 

Broshi (1635i) postulates that Josephus’ sources for details, such as the 
description of Masada, were the hypomnemata ('Commentarii’) of Vespasian and 
Titus (Life 342, 358; Against Apion 1.56). From the absence of any reference to 
these military reports in the 'War’ most scholars have been led to believe 
that they served Josephus only in his later works; but, says Broshi, the 
archaeological data show that they were consulted by Josephus while he was 
writing the 'War’ as well. 


17.1: Special Problems in Connection with Josephus’ Works: the 'Life’ 

(1646c) E. Migliario: Per l’interpretazione dell’Autobiografia di Flavio Giuseppe. In: 
Athenaeum 59, 1981, pp. 92—137. 

Migliario (1646c) views the 'Life’ as an apologetic work in answer to 
Justus of Tiberias in the particular historical situation created in the Diaspora 
at the end of the first century C. E. in view of the need for peaceful co¬ 
existence with Rome. 


17.2: Special Problems in Connection with Josephus’ Works: 'Against Apion’ 

(1647) James E. Crouch: The Origin and Intention of the Colossian Haustafel (Forschungen 
zur Religion und Literatur des Alten und Neuen Testaments, 109). Diss., Tubingen. 
Publ.: Gottingen 1972. 

(1647j) Arnaldo Momigliano: Alien Wisdom: The Limits of Hellenization. Cambridge 
1975. 

(1647k) P. W. van der Horst: Chaeremon, Egyptisch priester en antisemitisch Stoicijn uit 
de tijd van het Nieuwe Testament. In: Nederlands Theologisch Tijdschrift 35, 1981, 
pp. 265-272. 

Crouch (1647), pp. 82 — 83, demonstrates that Josephus (Against Apion 2. 
190—210) uses the traditional Stoic scheme of the mBfjicov (what is proper) 
in his summary of the laws, namely G-d, the Temple, marriage, children, the 
dead, parents, friends, and aliens, in the order traditional in Hellenistic Stoic 
literature. 

Momigliano (1647j), pp. 76—82, notes that Josephus made a diligent 
search in Greek literature for references to the Jews when he compiled his work 
'Against Apion’ but that the results were negligible, and that modern scholars 
have had no better luck. Momigliano then speculates as to why the Greeks and 
the Jews did not have more cultural contact, and concludes that the chief 
reasons were that the Jews deliberately sought to isolate themselves and that 
the Greeks sought so often to disturb the peace of the Persian Empire on which 
the reconstruction of Judaism depended. We may suggest that the Greeks 
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probably ignored the Jews because they disdained the latter’s apparent anti- 
intellectualism, as seen in the character of the great heroes of Judaism from 
Moses on down in the Bible. 

I have not seen van der Horst (1647k), who deals with the anti-Semite 
Chaeremon (Against Apion 1. 288—292). 


18.1: Herodotus and Thucydides 

(1671 da) Sven Ek: Herodotismen in der jiidischen Archaologie des Josephos und ihre text- 
kritische Bedeutung. In: Skrifter utgivna av Kungl. Humanistiska Vetenskaps- 
samfundet i Lund. Acta Regiae Societatis Humaniorum Litterarum Lundensis 2, Lund 
1945-46, pp. 27-62, 213. 

Ek (1671 da) notes numerous instances throughout the 'Antiquities’ where 
Josephus has been influenced by Herodotus in language. 


18.4: Clearchus of Soli and Hermippus of Smyrna 

(1676b) Menahem Luz: Clearchus of Soli as a Source of Eleazar’s Deuterosis. In: A 
Symposium: Josephus Flavius — Historian of Eretz-Israel in the Hellenistic-Roman 
Period: Haifa, March 25—26, 1981: Abstracts. The Center for the Study of Eretz 
Israel and Its Yishuv of Yad Izhak Ben Zvi and University of Haifa 1981. Pp. 
12-13. 

Luz (1676b), noting parallels between Eleazar ben Jair’s second speech at 
Masada (War 7.341—388) and Clearchus of Soli, concludes that since the 
majority of the literary and philosophical analogies belong to the Hellenistic 
world generally, it is likely that Josephus used contemporary literature which 
dealt with death in accordance with Clearchus’ arguments. 


18.14: Dionysius of Halicarnassus 

Supra, p. 408 ad 1726a (Ladouceur): As to the formula “Let each 
man judge for himself”, this concept is also found in Herodotus (2. 123 and 
3.122) and Thucydides (6.2.1). Moreover, there are important differences 
between Josephus and Dionysius in the contexts of the passages containing the 
formula, since Dionysius remains neutral, whereas Josephus states unmistakably 
what he believes. We may, however, comment that the very fact that Josephus 
concludes with the formula shows all the more his dependence. As to the fact that 
both Josephus and Dionysius use ihtog for the reflexive pronoun, the same usage 
is found more than sixty times in Polybius, as well as in the Septuagint, the New 
Testament, inscriptions, and papyri. Similarly, not only Josephus and Dionysius 
use compound verbs with two prepositions prefixed and compounds of words 
common in classical Greek in uncompounded form, but Polybius, the Septuagint, 
and the papyri do likewise. Finally, when there exist variable declensional and 
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conjugational forms, Dionysius tends to follow Attic usage more strictly, while 
Josephus fluctuates more freely between classical and post-classical usage. 

(1726b) F. Gerald Downing: Redaction Criticism: Josephus’ Antiquities and the Synoptic 
Gospels. In: Journal for the Study of the New Testament 8, 1980, pp. 45 — 65: 9, 
1980, pp. 29-48. 

(1726c) F. Gerald Downing: Ethical Pagan Theism and the Speeches in Acts. In: New 
Testament Studies 27, 1981, pp. 544—563. 

(1726d) David J. Ladouceur: The Language of Josephus. To be published in: Journal 
for the Study of Judaism 1982. 

Downing (1726b) notes thematic parallels between Josephus and Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus in the stress on repentance, on G-d as an ally, in enhance¬ 
ment of the operation of Providence, in religion as a social bond, in the value of 
common institutions, in the concept of natural duties, in respect for divine and 
human authority, in the notion that aristocracy is best, in the importance of 
boundary stones, and in the significance of private contracts. We may comment 
that some of these parallels are commonplace, and that some result from the 
similarity between Roman and Jewish law and institutions. 

Downing (1726c), in comparing the speeches of Acts with those in Josephus 
and in Dionysius of Halicarnassus, concludes that Josephus’ criteria for selection 
and his mode of presentation are determined by what his Hellenistic readers 
might recognize and receive sympathetically, and that one very clear source is 
Dionysius. He notes close parallels between Josephus and Dionysius in their 
views of the attributes of G-d and in their ethical theory, but, we may suggest, 
these tend, rather, to be commonplaces in an essentially religious society. 

Ladouceur (1726d) presents some of the major points of his dissertation 
(1726a). 


18.17: Philo 

(1735a) Earle Hilgert: A Bibliography of Philo Studies, 1972 —1973. In: Studia Philonica 

3, 1974-75, pp. 117-125. 

(1735b) Earle Hilgert: A Bibliography of Philo Studies, 1974—1975. In: Studia Philonica 

4, 1976-77, pp. 79-85. 

(1735c) Earle Hilgert: A Bibliography of Philo Studies, 1976—1977. In: Studia Philonica 

5, 1978, pp. 113-120. 

(1735 d) Earlie Hilgert: A Bibliography of Philo Studies, 1978. In: Studia Philonica 

6, 1979-80, pp. 197-200. 

(1771 n) Thomas W. Franxman: The Literary and Exegetical Treatment of Genesis in the 
Jewish Antiquities of Flavius Josephus in the Light of Pseudepigrapha, Targumim, and 
Midrashic Sources. Diss., Oxford 1975. Published as: Genesis and the 'Jewish 
Antiquities’ of Flavius Josephus (Biblica et Orientalia, 35). Rome 1979. 

(1771 o) Max Kuchler: Fruhjiidische Weisheitstraditionen: Zum Fortgang weisheitlichen 
Denkens im Bereich des friihjiidischen Jahwesglaubens (Orbis biblicus et orientalis, 
26). Freiburg and Gottingen 1979. 

Franxman’s (177In) success in finding parallels in so many points between 
Josephus’ account and that of Philo is the most systematic indication that has 
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thus far been compiled to support the view that Josephus did, indeed, use 
Philo’s Biblical exposition. 

Kuchler (1771 o) presents, though with little independent analysis, 
Josephus’ summary of the Law (Apion 2. 190 —219) in parallel columns with 
Philo’s 'Hypothetica’ and Pseudo-Phocylides. He remarks that the relative 
closeness of Josephus to the Law contrasts with the distance from the Law ex¬ 
hibited by Philo (Hypothetica 7. 1—9) and by Pseudo-Phocylides, who veered 
closer to Hellenistic wisdom learning. 


19.1: G-d 

(1803mf) Robert J. H. Shutt: The Concept of G-d in the Works of Flavius Josephus. 

In: Journal of Jewish Studies 31, 1980, pp. 171 — 189. 

Shutt (1803mf) remarks that usually Josephus employs the article with 
0eog; and that when he omits it he does so for the sake of emphasis, nuance, 
or euphony. As to to 0eiov, its meaning is usually “the Deity”, without any 
necessary reference to the G-d of Israel. Sometimes, however, Josephus uses 
Stoic language about G-d; and hence, says Shutt, he would, in modern terms, 
be called a liberal Jew. We may comment that inasmuch as Judaism places 
relatively less stress upon creed and more upon deed, and inasmuch as we have no 
reason to doubt Josephus’ statements about his meticulousness in observance of 
the commandments, we could hardly term Josephus a “liberal” Jew; at best 
we would call him a “modern” Orthodox Jew. 


19.6: The Soul 

(1808c) Hans C. C. Cavallin: Leben nach dem Tode im Spatjudentum. In: Hildegard 
Temporini and Wolfgang Haase, edd., Aufstieg und Niedergang der romischen 
Welt, vol. 2. 19.1, Berlin 1979, pp. 240 — 345. [See supra, p. 430.] 


19.7: Fate and Free Will 

(1818ea) Robert J. H. Shutt: The Concept of G-d in the Works of Flavius Josephus. In: 

Journal of Jewish Studies 31, 1980, pp. 171 — 189. 

(1818eb) Luther H. Martin: Josephus’ Use of Heimarmene in the Jewish Antiquities XIII. 
171-3. In: Numen 28, 1981, pp. 127-137. 

Shutt (1818ea) asserts that what the Greeks would understand by the 
idea of Fate and the Romans by the concept of Fortune Josephus approximates 
with the conception of G-d. However, in recounting events closer to his own 
time he introduces Fortune, which he then links with Fate, rather than linking 
Fate with G-d. 

Martin (1818eb) suggests that Josephus’ use of elpappevr] was influenced 
by its use in Hellenistic popular astrology (cf. Corpus Hermeticum, Poimandres 
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1.9), though admittedly he never employs it in this technical sense. This 
suggestion, we may remark, is particularly appealing in view of the fact that 
Josephus highlights Abraham’s knowledge of astrology in his version of the 
Biblical narrative (Ant. 1. 156, 167) and of the fact that he finds astrological 
significance in his interpretation of the tabernacle and of the vestments of the high 
priest. 


19.8: Suffering 

( 1818g) Sam K. Williams: Jesus’ Death as Saving Event. Diss., Harvard University, Cam¬ 
bridge, Mass. 1972. Publ. (Harvard Dissertations in Religion, 2): Missoula, Montana 
1975. 

(1818h) Eduard Lohse: Martyrer und Gottesknecht. Gottingen 1955. 

Williams (1818g), pp. 75—76, discusses Josephus’ remarks on the Righteous 
Ones who suffered under Antiochus Epiphanes and, in particular (pp. 125 — 
126), the concept of vicarious expiatory suffering and death in Josephus. He 
disagrees with Lohse (1818h), who says that Josephus (War 5.419) refers to 
vicarious atonement, since the phrase ptoBov xfjg eauxtov acoxTiQfag to epov 
aipa has noting to do with sin and expiation but rather refers to the avoidance 
of total destruction by the Romans, though he admits that the phrase does imply 
that the death of an individual can have beneficial effects for others. 


19.13: The Description of the Temple 

(1857o) David M. Jacobson: Ideas concerning the Plan of Herod’s Temple. In: Palestine 
Exploration Quarterly 112, 1980, pp. 33—40. 

(1857p) Th. A. Busink: Der Tempel von Jerusalem von Salomo bis Herodes. Eine archao- 
logisch-historische Studie unter Beriicksichtigung des westsemitischen Tempelbaus. 
Vol. 2: Von Ezechiel bis Middot. Leiden 1980. Pp. 701 — 1611. 

(1857q) Yitzhak Magen: The Gates of the Temple Mount according to Josephus and the 
Tractate Middoth (in Hebrew). In: Cathedra 14, 1980, pp. 41—53. 

(1857r) Michael Avi-Yonah: The Second Temple (in Hebrew). In: Michael Avi-Yonah, 
ed., The Book of Jerusalem: Jerusalem, its Natural Conditions, History and Develop¬ 
ment from the Origins to the Present Day, vol. 1: The Natural Conditions and the 
History of the City from its Origins to the Destruction of the Second Temple. 
Jerusalem and Tel-Aviv 1956. Pp. 392 — 418. 

Jacobson (1857o) relies primarily on the Mishnah and only secondarily 
on Josephus in drawing a plan of the Temple outwards from the altar. He 
follows Josephus (War 5. 238, 245) in noting that the Antonia jutted into the 
northwestern corner of the temenos, coming between the northern and western 
colonnades. 

Busink (1857p), pp. 1063 — 1068, discusses Josephus’ description of the 
second court of the Temple (War 5. 193 — 195). He explains the meaning of 6 
evxog JTEQiPokog (Ant. 15. 417) as referring to the wall around the sanctuary 
which stood on the podium, and suggests that instead of reading this inner 
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enclosure one should read the inner enclosure. He notes that 'Against Apion’ 
does not mention either the second court or the warning tablets and explains this 
by remarking that 'Against Apion’ and the 'Antiquities’ were written for different 
purposes. Busink exhaustively discusses (pp. 1105ff.) Josephus’ description (War 
5. 207—224, Ant. 15. 391 —395) of the Temple buildings. He concludes definitive¬ 
ly that in reconstructing the Temple one should use Josephus rather than 
'Middoth’. 

Magen (1857q), on the basis of archaeological remains, explains the dif¬ 
ferences between Josephus’ (Ant. 15. 410—411) account of the gates of the 
Temple Mount and that of the Mishnah in 'Middoth’ by postulating that each 
reflects a different period, the Mishnah before and Josephus after Herod. 

Avi-Yonah (1857r) argues that while it is true that Josephus doubtless 
served as a priest in the Temple, still he wrote his work for strangers, who 
were in no position to check up on him. He tried thus to increase the glory 
of the Temple and exaggerated numbers, whereas the Mishnah’s description, 
which is not directed toward non-Jews, is more credible, even though it has 
disputes within it. 


19.15: The Half-Shekel Tax of the Temple and Other Donations 

(1866 j) Lea Roth-Garson: The Civil and Religious Status of the Jews in Asia Minor from 
Alexander the Great to Constantine, B.C. 336 —A. D. 337 (in Hebrew), Diss., 
Hebrew University, Jerusalem 1972. 

(1866k) A. Carlebach: Rabbinic References to Fiscus Judaicus. In: Jewish Quarterly Review 
66, 1975-76, pp. 57-61. 

(18661) Victor A. Tcherikover and Alexander Furs, edd.: Corpus Papyrorum Judaica- 
rum, vol. 2. Cambridge, Mass. 1960. 

Roth-Garson (1866j) comments on the relationship of the Diaspora Jews 
to the land of Israel, particularly as seen in the payment of the half-shekel. 

Carlebach (1866 k) notes that the main source for the humiliating Fiscus 
Judaicus, which the Romans imposed in place of the half-shekel tax, is 
Josephus (War 7. 218). Josephus, however, says that the tax was two drachmas, 
whereas the Mekhilta Ba-hodesh 1 says that it was fifteen shekels. Carlebach 
explains the discrepancy by postulating that the Romans, knowing that some Jews 
paid as much as a golden daric as their Temple tax, demanded at least as much. 
We may also call attention to Josephus’ statement (Ant. 18. 312) that in Nisibis 
in Babylonia the Jews deposited their two-drachma coins, “as well as any other 
dedicatory offerings.” Hence, we may explain the fifteen shekels as represent¬ 
ing general donations to the Temple. We may also note that in the ostraka from 
Apollinopolis Magna (Edfu), as edited by Tcherikover and Fuks (18661), nos. 
204—229 (pp. 130 — 136), as well as in the Arsinoe papyrus (no 421, pp. 
204—208), we find that the amounts paid for the 'Jewish tax’ during the reign of 
Trajan ranged from one drachma and two obols to nine drachmas and two obols, 
though one may explain the variations as merely indicating installments toward 
the full tax of eight drachmas, which was the Egyptian equivalent of two denarii 
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plus two obols, because the fee was paid in local money, plus one drachma for the 
tax for 'first-fruits’, as Tcherikover, pp. 114—115, explains it. Hence, we may 
explain the large amount of gold which the Jews of Asia Minor sent to the Temple 
(Cicero, Pro Flacco 28. 67—69) as representing general contributions to the 
Temple, and not merely the half-shekel tax. 


19.16: Excavations of the Temple Area 

(1869e) Benjamin Mazar: Excavations Near Temple Mount Reveal Splendors of Herodian 
Jerusalem. In: Biblical Archaeology Review 6. 4, July—August 1980, pp. 44—59. 

Mazar (1869 e), in a brief report of the excavations conducted in 1976—77 
south and west of the Temple, concludes that the city thus revealed confirms 
in almost every detail the description in Josephus. In particular, Mazar has found 
confirmation of the inscription (War 4. 582) “to the place of the trumpeting,” 
announcing the arrival and departure of the Sabbath. Moreover, in confirmation 
of Josephus (Ant. 15.410), the so-called Robinson’s Arch supported not a bridge 
but a monumental stairway which led from the Temple Mount into the Tyro- 
poeon Valley. 


19.21: The Sanhedrin 

(1948i) Ellis Rivkin: Beth Din, Boule Sanhedrin: A Tragedy of Errors. In: Hebrew 
Union College Annual 46, 1975, pp. 181 — 199. 

Rivkin (1948i) concludes that in Josephus the term Sanhedrin is used as a 
highly generalized term referring to a council convened by a ruler or by one 
in authority to carry through some political purpose. He cites Josephus’ account 
of the trial of James (Ant. 20. 197—203) and of the request of the Levites to have 
the king convene a Sanhedrin (Ant. 20.216—218) in support of his statement 
that it is always to be translated with an indefinite article unless it has been as¬ 
signed a specific function, and that the function was political, not religious. We 
may, however, note that in the case of James the charge against him was religious, 
namely transgressing the Law, and that in the case of the Levites it was for a 
religious purpose, namely to grant permission to the Levites to wear linen robes 
on equal terms with the priests, that a Sanhedrin was convened. 


19.22: Rabbinic Sages: Onias (Honi) and Pollio (Abtalion) 

(1951b) Otto Betz: The Death of Choni-Onias in the Light of the Temple Scroll from 
Qumran (Notes to Antiquities 14. 22—24) (in Hebrew). In: Aharon Oppenheimer, 
Uriel Rappaport, and Men ahem Stern, edd., Jerusalem in the Second Temple 
Period: Abraham Schalit Memorial Volume. Jerusalem 1980. Pp. 84—97. 

Betz (1951b) asserts that Josephus’ account of the death of Onias (Ant. 14. 
22—24) is in accord with the Mishnah (Ta'anith 3. 8). The Temple Scroll (11 Q 
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Miqdash 64. 6 — 13) similarly condemns the uttering of a curse upon the Jews 
as blasphemy. 


19.24: False Prophets 

(1984w) P. W. Barnett: The Jewish Eschatological Prophets A. D. 40 — 70 in Their Theo¬ 
logical and Political Setting. Diss., University of London, 1977. 

(1984x) P. W. Barnett: The Jewish Sign Prophets — A.D. 40 — 70 — Their Intentions 
and Origin. In: New Testament Studies 27, 1981, pp. 679—697. 

I have not seen Barnett (1984w). 

Barnett (1984x) says that the prophets mentioned by Josephus in the 
period preceding the Jewish war against the Romans should be regarded not as 
revolutionaries or messiahs or pious charismatics but as 'sign prophets’ who 
followed the pattern of the leaders of the exodus and of the conquest of the 
land of Israel. Thus, for example, Theudas’ (Ant. 20. 97—99) claim that at his 
command the Jordan River would be parted is clearly a reference to Moses’ 
division of the Red Sea and/or Joshua’s division of the Jordan. He suggests 
that Jesus was of this type and may, indeed, have been a causal factor in the rise 
of these sign prophets. Barnett, however, admits that the Egyptian prophet 
(War 2. 261—263 and Ant. 20. 168 — 172) also presents himself as a king. Jesus, 
similarly, we may note, was apparently regarded as a political leader by the 
Roman authorities, to judge from the inscription on the cross. 


19.26: Josephus’ Philosophy of History 

(2004b) Bernard Therond: Le discours de l’histoire dans “La guerre des Juifs” de Flavius 
Josephe. Diss., University of Paris 1979. 

Therond (2004 b) concludes that Josephus, far from being a laborious 
compiler, was a philosopher or, more precisely, a theologian of history, 
particularly as seen in the style of the 'War’. 


19.27: Josephus’ Political Theory 

(2009aa) Lucio Troiani: Gli Ebraei e lo stato pagano in Filone e in Giuseppe. In: Ri- 
cerche di storiographia antica 2, 1980, pp. 193 — 218. 

Troiani (2009aa) stresses that Josephus’ aim, especially in citing decrees 
in his 'Antiquities’ (see especially his comment in Ant. 16. 171), was to restore 
the spirit of co-existence between the Jews and the Romans after the revolution 
of 66 — 74. He is thus eager to show that high Roman functionaries, such as 
Petronius, were ardent admirers of the Jews (cf., e. g., Ant. 18.282). This aim was 
facilitated by the successful proselyting movement conducted by Jews. And yet, 
Josephus did not seek by this reconciliation to promote assimilation of Judaism 
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to Greco-Roman civilization. We may comment that the proselyting movement 
hardly aided this aim, since it aroused much antagonism both in Roman 
political circles (as witness the antagonism toward it on the part of Domitian) and 
in intellectual circles, as seen in the bitter remarks of Tacitus (Hist. 5.5) and 
Juvenal (14. 96—106), at the very time that Josephus was writing his 'Antiquities’. 


19.30: Josephus’ Attitude toward the Land of Israel 

Supra, p. 483 ad 2012 a: Solomon cites Josephus often to substantiate his 
thesis that there was considerable interchange culturally and religiously between 
Israel and the Diaspora during the period of the Second Temple. If so, 
however, we may ask, why is there no direct evidence of the study of the Bible 
or of the Oral Torah in Hebrew outside of Palestine? 

(2012b) Betsy H. Amaru: Land Theology in Josephus’ Jewish Antiquities. In: Jewish 
Quarterly Review 71, 1980-81, pp. 201-229. 

Amaru (2012b) notes that in his paraphrase of the Bible Josephus de¬ 
liberately omits the stress on the convenanted land of Israel, since this was the 
focal point of the revolutionaries in his own day, and instead shifts to the 
promise of a great Jewish population and a Jewish Diaspora. She notes, for 
example, that in the Biblical account of Abraham the stress is on the covenanted 
land, whereas in Josephus the central focus is Abraham. Elsewhere also he 
sets land acquisition in the tone of predictions of providential assistance rather 
than as a promise of divine gift. She notes that none of the mystical 
and poetic descriptions of the land are picked up by Josephus. We may comment 
that to some degree, at least, the shift in Josephus may be due to the fact that he 
is primarily a historian and hence focusses on Abraham, for example, as a 
historical figure, rather than on theological issues. 


19.32: The Messiah and Eschatology in General 

(2022n) David Hill: Jesus and Josephus’ 'Messianic Prophets’. In: Ernest Best and R. McL. 

Wilson, edd., Text and Interpretation: Studies in the New Testament presented to 
Matthew Black. Cambridge 1979. Pp. 143 — 154. 

Hill (2022n) remarks that Theudas (Ant. 20. 97—98) and the Egyptian 
prophet (War 2.261, Ant. 20. 169) could make their claims of prophecy only 
within the context of events heralding the Messianic times when the prophetic 
spirit was expected to be active again. 


19.33: The Messianic Background of the Jewish Revolt 

(2031a) F. Lucrezi: Un’ambigua profezia in Flavio Giuseppe. In: Atti della Accademia di 
Scienze morali e politiche della Societa nazionale di Scienze, Lettere ed Arti di Napoli 
90, 1979, pp. 589-631. 
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(2031 b) Dean Charles Kallander: The Defense of Jerusalem in the Roman Siege of 
70 C.E.: A Study of First Century Apocalyptic Ideas. Diss., Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio 1980 (summary in Dissertation Abstracts International 41, no. 11, 
p. 4797—A). 

Lucrezi (2031a) argues that the ambiguous oracle (War 6. 312—313) was 
invented by Josephus to counteract the Jewish Messianism which the priesthood, 
to which he belonged, so bitterly opposed. We may comment, however, that 
inasmuch as a similar oracle is found in Suetonius (Vespasian 5. 6) and Tacitus 
(Histories 5. 13), its authenticity is likely. There is, moreover, no evidence in the 
Talmud that the priests were as a class opposed to Messianism. 

I have not seen Kallander (2031b), who, according to the summary in 
Dissertation Abstracts, concludes that apocalyptic eschatological beliefs held by 
both Jews and Christians in Palestine in the first century C. E. played a significant 
role in the Jewish War. He finds in Josephus’ account a basis for believing 
that the eschatological expectations were, in part, the source of the internecine 
conflict among the various groups of Jews. 


20.0: Josephus’ Attitude toward Halakhah (Jewish Law): General 

Supra, p. 495 ad 2048: Altshuler concludes that Josephus in his para¬ 
phrase consistently demonstrates apologetic tendencies. In this he has been 
convincingly challenged by Goldenberg (2048j, supra, p. 496), pp. 219—235, 
who notes that in many instances Josephus omits 'cultic-exclusive’ subjects simply 
because he has dealt with them elsewhere, and that in other cases his paraphrases 
are paralleled by Tannaitic halakhah. 

(2048p) Solomon Zeitlin: Josephus Flavius: A Biographical Essay. In his: The Rise and 
Fall of the Judaean State: Vol. 3: 66 C.E. —120 C.E. Philadelphia 1978. Pp. 385 — 
417. 

(2048 q) Max Kuchler: Friihjiidische Weisheitstraditionen: Zum Fortgang weisheitlichen 
Denkens im Bereich des friihjiidischen Jahweglaubens (Orbis biblicus et orientalis, 
26). Freiburg and Gottingen 1979. 

(2048r) F. Gerald Downing: Redaction Criticism: Josephus’ Antiquities and the Synoptic 
Gospels: In: Journal for the Study of the New Testament 8, 1980, pp. 46—65; 9, 
1980, pp. 29-48. 

Zeitlin (2048p) cites examples of Josephus’ familiarity with Jewish 
Halakhah of his day. 

Kuchler (2048 q), in discussing Josephus’ summary (Apion2. 190 — 219) of 
Jewish law, concludes that he made non-Biblical additions, often from Greek 
sources, for apologetic reasons. 

Downing (2048 r), commenting on Josephus’ rearrangement of the Jewish 
constitution in the fourth book of the 'Antiquities’, notes that at only one point 
(Ant. 4. 273) has Josephus altered a law, with regard to the freeing of slaves in 
a Jubilee year (we may however, comment that there are a number of such 
changes). 
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20.1: Courts, Witnesses, and Punishments 

Supra, p. 500 ad 2054e: Fransen cites, without comment, War 2.306 and 
5.449, and Antiquities 11.17, 11.103, 12.256, 13.380, and 13.410, and Life 
420 to stress the horror of crucifixion. 


20.6: Festivals 

(2071a) Abraham P. Bloch: The Biblical and Historical Background of the Jewish Holy 
Days. New York 1978. 

Bloch (2071a) cites Josephus many times, often critically, in connection 
with the history of the various holidays in the Jewish calendar. He, p. 14, 
is, however, wrong in stating that Philo and Josephus did not regard the first 
of Tishri as a New Year. 

Bloch, pp. 60—61, says that the most significant difference between Jo¬ 
sephus and I Maccabees in their version of the story of Hanukkah is in the time 
of the lighting of the menorah, since I Maccabees 4.50 implies that it was lit 
on the evening of Kislev 24, whereas Josephus (Ant. 12. 319) says that it was 
on Kislev 25. He says that the time of the lighting of the menorah was immaterial 
to Josephus, inasmuch as to him the chief point commemorated by the holiday 
was the restoration of the sacrifices in the Temple. We may, however, comment 
that Kislev 25 starts on the previous evening; and I Maccabees 4. 52 states 
that the sacrifices took place in the morning, implying that the menorah was 
lit on the previous day, quite possibly in the evening, that is, when Kislev 25 com¬ 
menced. Moreover, the fact that Josephus (Ant. 12. 325) calls the holiday 'Lights’ 
probably indicates, though admittedly he does not state this explicitly, that the 
lighting of a menorah was crucial in Josephus’ eyes. 

Bloch, p. 112, says that Josephus (Ant. 2.317) errs when he says that 
the Festival of Unleavened Bread is kept in memory of the time of scarcity 
which the Israelites underwent after they left Egypt. We may, however, comment 
that the facts that the matzo is referred to as the “bread of affliction” in 
rabbinic texts and that “enriched” matzo is forbidden to be eaten on the holiday 
except by the aged or the sick are, indeed, reminiscent of this scarcity. 

Supra, p. 509 ad 2074 d: Safrai concludes that the numbers who went to 
Jerusalem for the pilgrimage festivals are exaggerated in the Talmud and even in 
Josephus, though the numbers that the latter gives are smaller. Citing the fact 
that Cestius Gallus found certain Jewish towns nearly full of inhabitants at 
the time of Tabernacles, he concludes that only a small proportion of the 
Palestinian Jews, and a still smaller proportion of Diaspora Jews, went up to 
Jerusalem. 


(2074j) Raniero Cantalamessa, ed.: La Paque dans l’Eglise ancienne. Trans, by Francois 
Morard (Traditio Christiana, 4). Berne 1980. 
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Cantalamessa (2074j), p. 8, gives the text, translation into French, and 
very brief notes on Antiquities 2. 312—313, pertaining to Passover; but he has 
missed many passages, especially Antiquities 3.248—251. 


20.9: Athletics 

(2093 j) Roger R. Chambers: Greek Athletics and the Jews: 165 B.C. —A.D. 70. Diss., 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 1980 (summary in Dissertation Abstracts Inter¬ 
national 41, no. 4, p. 1711—A). 

I have not seen Chambers (2093 j), who, according to the summary in 
Dissertation Abstracts, notes Josephus’ comments that Greek sports offended 
long-standing Jewish sensibilities and, on the contrary, Paul’s use of explicit 
athletic metaphors, as well as archaeological evidence showing the presence of 
pre-Herodian and Herodian athletic buildings occupied by Jews in Palestine. He 
consequently concludes that there was an accommodation to Greek athletics by 
Jews at two levels: positive assimilation and selective acceptance. 


20.12: Law of Persons: Slavery, Charity, Marriage, Abortion, Divorce 

(2107 g) Alfredo Mordechai Rabello: Divorce in Josephus. In: A Symposium: Josephus 
Flavius — Historian of Eretz-Israel in the Hellenistic-Roman Period: Haifa, March 
25 — 26, 1981: Abstracts. The Center for the Study of Eretz Israel and Its Yishuv of 
Yad Izhak Ben Zvi and University of Haifa 1981. Pp. 29—30. 

Rabello (2107 g) analyzes two divorce cases in Josephus. In the first, that of 
Salome, it is the wife who instigates the divorce, but Josephus (Ant. 15. 259 — 
260) specifically notes that she had violated the Jewish tradition and clearly 
was influenced by the pagan environment. In the second, that of Herodias, 
Josephus likewise (Ant. 18. 136) remarks that this was contrary to Jewish 
tradition. In two other passages (Life 414—415, 426—428), where some scholars 
have sought to show that Josephus departed from the tradition as codified in 
the Talmud, Rabello demurs and concludes that Josephus followed the Pharisaic 
norm. 


20.13: Theft, Kidnapping, Agency 

(2116d) Bernard S. Jackson: Foreign Influence in the Early Jewish Law of Theft. In: Revue 
Internationale des Droits de l’Antiquite 18, 1971, pp. 25—42. Rpt. in his: Essays 
in Jewish and Comparative Legal History (Studies in Judaism in late Antiquity, 
10). Leiden 1975, Pp. 235-249. 

Jackson (2116 d), commenting on Herod’s decree (Ant. 16.1—5) es¬ 
tablishing an anti-traditional penalty, namely sale to foreign masters and banish¬ 
ment from Judea, disagrees with Schalit (2113), who had tried to link the 
decree with early Roman procedure, since Herod did not enact enslavement to the 
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victim, nor did he limit it to the offender caught in the act. Schalit 
also suggests that the penalty is based on Digest 47. 17. 1, which imposes hard 
labor in the mines or relegatio for housebreakers; but Jackson replies that this 
suggestion of foreign influence is very doubtful, since it is far from certain 
that the provision in the Digest applied in Herod’s day, inasmuch as relegatio 
does not imply sale to a private owner, and, most important of all, because 
Herod’s decree stands outside the mainstream of Jewish law. The best explanation, 
as Jackson points out, is to say that Herod simply extended the traditional law. 
A particularly strong argument is that if, indeed, Josephus had been aware that 
Herod’s decree was based on Roman law, he would hardly have condemned it as 
he does. 


21.0: Religious Movements: The Samaritans: Josephus as a Source 

(2139p) Ferdinand Dexinger: Die Sektenproblematik im Judentum. In: Kairos 21, 1979, 
pp. 273-287. 

Dexinger (2139p) remarks that since Josephus no more than reflects the 
current Jewish prejudices of his day, we cannot tell how much earlier than 
Josephus the tradition of interpretation identifying the Samaritans and the 
Cuthaeans went. It may be, he suggests, that it was comparatively recent in his 
time. 


21.3: Events in the History of the Samaritans 

(2170j) John J. Collins: The Epic of Theodotus and the Hellenism of the Hasmoneans. In: 

Harvard Theological Review 73, 1980, pp. 91-104. 

Collins (2170 j) notes that Josephus (Ant. 11. 340 — 347 and 12. 257—264) 
very explicitly equates the Sidonians with the Samaritans. Some scholars have 
thought that the letter to Antiochus Epiphanes (Ant. 12. 258—261) was sent by an 
actual colony of Sidonians at Shechem; but, says Collins, the fact that the 
Sidonians in question make a petition about the temple on Mount Gerizim 
supports the view that they were simply Samaritans. Collins also comments 
on the Hellenization of the Samaritans, as indicated in this letter. As to the 
destruction of Shechem, he concludes, on the basis of archaeological evidence, 
that it took place some years after its capture as noted by Josephus. 


22.0: The Jewish Sects: General 

Supra, p. 549 ad 2210 p : Flusser stresses that Josephus portrays the three 
sects as three philosophic groups and notes how much new light has been cast 
upon Josephus’ description by the Dead Sea Scrolls. 
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(2210u) Clemens Thoma: Christliche Theologie des Judentums. Aschaffenburg 1978. 
(2210v) Ferdinand Dexinger: Die Sektenproblematik im Judentum. In: Kairos 21, 1979, 
pp. 273-287. 

(2210w) Neil J. McEleney: Orthodoxy in Judaism of the First Christian Century. In: 

Journal for the Study of Judaism 4, 1973, pp. 19—42. 

(2210x) Michael E. Stone: Scriptures, Sects and Visions. A Profile of Judaism from Ezra to 
the Jewish Revolts. Philadelphia 1980. 

(2210 y) Joseph Klausner: The Religious and Cultural Life of Jerusalem in the Days of the 
Second Temple (in Hebrew). In: Michael Avi-Yonah, ed., The Book of Jerusalem: 
Jerusalem, its Natural Conditions, History and Development from the Origins to the 
Present Day, vol. 1: The Natural Conditions and the History of the City from its 
Origins to the Destruction of the Second Temple. Jerusalem and Tel-Aviv 1956. Pp. 
264-304. 

Thoma (2210u), pp. 62—107, has a popular survey of Jewish groups 
during the Hellenistic period. 

Dexinger (2210v), in a response to McEleney (2210w), concludes that 
sects arose primarily because of cultural, political, and ethnic differences, and not 
because of theological disputes. The fact that Judaism is usually tolerant of dif¬ 
ference of opinion meant that the development of these sects took place over a 
long period of time. 

Stone (2210x), pp. 68 — 74, has a popular survey of the views of the 
four sects. 

Klausner (2210y), pp. 300—304, discusses the sects, especially the Essenes, 
who, he says, established the first Socialist Utopia. 


22.1: The Views of the Sects: Fate and Prophecy 

(2216d) Robert J. H. Shutt: The Concept of G-d in the Works of Flavius Josephus. 

In: Journal of Jewish Studies 31, 1980, pp. 171 — 189. 

Shutt (221 6d), pp. 183 — 185, notes that in both the "War’ and the 'Antiq¬ 
uities’ Josephus himself declares that Fate was somehow operative in human 
affairs, and that in the 'War’ and in the earlier part of the 'Antiquities’ he links it 
with G-d, but that as he approaches his own period he introduces Fortune, 
which he links with Fate, rather than linking Fate with G-d. He does so, says 
Shutt, in order to make his narrative intelligible to non-Jewish readers, who 
regarded Fortuna Romana as favoring the Roman Empire. We may comment 
that inasmuch as the entire 'Antiquities’ was especially intended for a non-Jewish 
audience and inasmuch as it was especially important, as we can see from 
Josephus’ reworking of the Bible, to make the Biblical period of Jewish history 
palatable for these readers, we would expect that he would be particularly con¬ 
cerned with this goal in his version of the Biblical period, where, to judge from 
comments from anti-Semites, there was much misunderstanding and mis¬ 
representation of Jewish history. 
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22.2: The Pharisees: General 

Supra, p. 559 ad 2242 r: Kelly employs Josephus as a corrective to the 
Gospels, which, she says, use the type of accusation against the Pharisees typical 
of polemic. In particular, she examines the polemic in Matthew 23. 13—36 against 
the Pharisees. 

(2242zc) Jacob Neusner: Die Verwendung des spateren rabbinischen Materials fur die Erfor- 
schung des Pharisaismus im 1. Jahrhundert n. Chr. In: Zeitschrift fur Theologie und 
Kirche 76, 1979, pp. 292-309. 

(2242zd) Hyam Maccoby: Revolution in Judaea: Jesus and the Jewish Resistance. New York 
1980. 

(2242ze) M. Silva: The Pharisees in Modern Jewish Scholarship: A Review Article. In: 

Westminster Theological Journal 42, 1980, pp. 395—405. 

(2242 zf) Alexander Guttmann: Rabbinic Judaism in the Making: A Chapter in the History 
of the Halakhah from Ezra to Judah I. Detroit 1970. 

(2242 zg) Jacob Neusner: The Rabbinic Traditions about the Pharisees before 70. 3 vols. 
Leiden 1971. 

(2242zh) Jacob Neusner: From Politics to Piety: The Emergence of Pharisaic Judaism. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 1973. 

Neusner (2242 zc) reiterates his view that first-century Pharisaism cannot 
be accurately reconstructed from rabbinic sources, and that the New Testament 
and Josephus have much about the Pharisees that is not to be found in the rabbinic 
corpus. 

Maccoby (2242zd), pp. 59 — 63, says that Josephus, in his partisanship for 
the Romans, is, on the whole, opposed to the Pharisees, as wild men and trouble¬ 
makers. We may, however, note that in his key summary of the four sects, 
Josephus compliments the Pharisees most of all (Ant. 18. 12 — 15) as having 
inspired the masses to practice the highest ideals. 

Silva (2242ze) has a review-article on Guttmann (2242zf), Neusner 
(2242zg) (2242zh), and especially Rivkin (2242f). He concludes that the last is 
essentially right, though overly dramatic, in speaking of the Pharisaic revolution, 
in insisting that the Pharisees were a class of scholars who are to be viewed 
primarily as exponents of the Oral Torah and that they should not be character¬ 
ized as essentially sectarian and ritualistic. To be sure, he objects to Rivkin’s 
citation of Antiquities 13.297 to prove that the Oral Law was created ex nihilo 
within a generation, and declares that Josephus is here describing John Hyrcanus’ 
break with the Pharisees, who had transmitted to the people certain laws handed 
down by the fathers. The meaning, therefore, is that the Pharisees were trans¬ 
mitting something that had existed for some time. Moreover, our primary 
historical source, I Maccabees, knows nothing of a Pharisaic revolution. 


22.3: The Pharisees in the 'War’ and in the 'Antiquities’ 

(2246b) David Goodblatt: The Origins of the Roman Recognition of the Palestinian 
Patriarchate (in Hebrew). In: Mehkarim be-Toledoth 'Am-Yisrael ve-Erez-Yisrael 
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(Studies in the History of the Jewish People and the Land of Israel) 4, Haifa 
1978, pp. 89-102. 

Goodblatt (2246b) cites Smith’s (2243) thesis approvingly in presenting 
his theory that the Romans appointed Gamaliel II as patriarch because they 
realized that they had to favor the Pharisees in order to control the Jews in 
Palestine. 


22.5: The Beliefs and Practices of the Pharisees 

(2286ba) Jacob Neusner: The Written Tradition in the Pre-Rabbinic Period. In: Journal for 
the Study of Judaism 4, 1973, pp. 56—65. 

Neusner (2286ba) takes issue with Baumgarten (2286a), insisting that the 
latter does not take seriously the fact that Josephus’ 'Antiquities’ was composed 
at the end of the first century, at which time we have good evidence that the 
Yavnean authorities did claim orally to formulate and to transmit their traditions, 
and that Josephus’ statement is, consequently, of no value in establishing the 
existence of an oral tradition for the earlier period. 


22.6: The History of the Pharisees: Opposition to Hellenism, to the Hasmonean 
Kings, and to the Great War against Rome 

(2299 f) Ferdinand Dexinger: Die Geschichte der Pharisaer. In: Bibel und Kirche 35, 1980, 
pp. 113-117. 

(2299 g) Clemens Thom a: Spiritualitat der Pharisaer. In: Bibel und Kirche 25, 1980, pp. 117— 
122 . 

(2299h) Lee I. Levine: The Political Struggle between Pharisees and Sadducees in the 
Hasmonean Period (in Hebrew). In: Aharon Oppenheimer, Uriel Rappaport, 
and Menahem Stern, edd., Jerusalem in the Second Temple Period: Abraham Schalit 
Memorial Volume. Jerusalem 1980. Pp. 61 — 83. 

Dexinger (2299f) has a brief survey of the history of the Pharisees from 
their beginning, which he finds in the period before the Maccabean rebellion, to 
the destruction of the Temple in 70. He stresses, following Josephus, their 
relations with the various rulers, Jewish and non-Jewish, of the land, and notes 
the important Pharisaic leaders. 

Thoma (2299g) concludes that the Pharisees showed their spirituality and 
concern for morality in their efforts to influence public life in accordance with 
the divine revelation of the Written and especially the Oral Law. 

Levine (2299h) says that it was John Hyrcanus rather than the Pharisees 
who instituted the breach between them, since Hyrcanus sought a close relation¬ 
ship with the Sadducees, who had helped the Hasmoneans greatly politically 
and militarily. We may note, however, in opposition to Levine, the fact that 
the Mishnah (Ma'aser Sheni 5. 15) ascribes outstanding achievements to him and 
that Josephus (Ant. 13.299), himself a Pharisee, says that he administered the 
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government excellently for thirty-one years and that he was accounted worthy 
by G-d Himself of three of the greatest privileges — the kingship, the 
high-priesthood, and prophecy. Levine also remarks that Josephus omits 
mention of the opposition of the Pharisees to Alexander Jannaeus, even though 
they must have been much involved in politics, because he wished to present them 
as responsible leaders. We may comment that Josephus (Ant. 13. 402) does state 
that Jannaeus had come into conflict with the “nation” (xq) e0vel) because the 
Pharisees had been badly treated by him. The fact that on his deathbed, 
in remorse, Jannaeus advised Salome Alexandra to yield a certain amount of 
power to the Pharisees makes sense only if, indeed, he himself had not done 
so. We may also ask why if Josephus wished to present the Pharisees as re¬ 
sponsible leaders he mentioned their opposition to John Hyrcanus. 


22.7: The Relationship of the Pharisees to Apocalyptic Groups and to the Dead 
Sea Sect 

(2309c) James H. Charlesworth: The Origin and Subsequent History of the Authors of 
the Dead Sea Scrolls: Four Transitional Phases among the Qumran Essenes. 

In: Revue de Qumran 10, 1980, pp. 213—233. 

Charlesworth (2309c) notes that reliable traditions in both the Talmud 
(Kiddushin 66a) and Josephus (Ant. 13.288—298) indicate that toward the end 
of his reign John Hyrcanus had a falling out with the Pharisees and even cruci¬ 
fied eight hundred of them (War 1. 96—98 and Ant. 13. 380—383). He remarks 
that the possibility that it was Pharisees who then went to Qumran is confirmed 
by the fact that both an Essene and a Pharisaic type of phylacteries have been 
found at Qumran. We may comment that this hardly proves the identification: 
a more likely explanation is that just as there was a disagreement among the 
Essenes as to whether marriage should be permitted, so there was one as to 
which type of phylacteries to don. 


22.11: The Texts Pertaining to the Essenes in Josephus 

(2333a) EdmoNd B. Szekely: The Essene Book of Creation: Our Spiritual Heritage for the 
Space Age. San Diego 1968. 

(2333 b) EdmonoB. Szekely: The Essene Science of Life as Applied to Health and Disease by 
the Eitst Century Essene Brotherhood at the Dead Sea and Translated into 
Contemporary Terms Based on the Essene Gospel of Peace. The Aramaic and Old 
Slavonic Texts Compared, Edited, and Translated. San Diego 1970. 

(2334h) Martin A. Larson: The Essene-Christian Faith: A Study in the Sources of Western 
Religion. New York 1980. 

I have not seen Szekely (2333a) (2333b). 

Larson (2334h), pp. 160 — 164, quotes, with little comment, portions of 

Josephus’ account of the Essenes in Book 2 of the 'War’. 
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22.12: Josephus’ Account of the Essenes: General 

Supra, p. 585 ad 2357 g: Ory summarizes the scholarship concerning the 
Essenes before 1947 and since 1947, refusing to accept the identification of the 
Essenes and the Dead Sea Sect. He stresses (pp. 14—22) but hardly proves that 
Josephus’ text concerning the Essenes in Book 2 of the 'War’ is translated from 
Aramaic and that it suffers from this fact. 

(23571) Emil Schurer: The History of the Jewish People in the Age of Jesus Christ (175 
B. C. —A. D. 135). A New English Version Revised and Edited by Geza Vermes, 
Fergus Millar, and Matthew Black. Vol. 2. Edinburgh 1979. 

(2357m) Hyam Maccoby: Revolution in Judaea: Jesus and the Jewish Resistance. New York 
1980. 

(2357n) James H. Charlesworth: The Origin and Subsequent History of the Authors of the 
Dead Sea Scrolls: Four Transitional Phases among the Qumran Essenes. In: Revue 
de Qumran 10, 1979 — 80, pp. 213—233. 

The new edition of Schurer (23571), pp. 562 — 574, has a considerable 
revision of the original version. It adopts the view identifying the Dead Sea Sect 
with the Essenes on the ground that while the identity cannot be proven, the 
other hypotheses identifying the Qumran sect with the Pharisees, the Sadducees, 
the Zealots, the Christians, or the Karaites are less satisfactory. 

Maccoby (2357m), pp. 71—74, unconvincingly asserts that the Essenes or 
the Dead Sea Sect, if they were identical, belong to the history of the Sadducees. 

Charlesworth (2357n) argues against the communis opinio that the 
Essenes came to an end in 68 and asserts that the evidence from Masada proves 
that the sect was still flickering at least until 74. We may comment, however, 
that the manuscript of the Dead Sea Sect that was found there (even if the Sect be 
identified with the Essenes) may have been placed there earlier. 


22.13: The Authenticity of Josephus’ Account of the Essenes 

(2361a) Georges Ory: A la recherches des Esseniens. Essai critique. Paris 1975. 

Ory (2361a) follows Del Medico (2359), stressing that the Essenes are 
mentioned neither in Josippon nor in the Syriac translation of Book 6 of the 
'Jewish War’. We may, however, note that they are not mentioned in the Greek 
of Book 6 also. 


22.16: The Origin of the Essenes 

(2392e) Emil Schurer: The History of the Jewish People in the Age of Jesus Christ 
(175 B. C.— A. D. 135). A New English Version Revised and Edited by Geza Vermes, 
Fergus Millar, and Matthew Black. Vol. 2. Edinburgh 1979. 

(2392f) Doron Mendels: Hellenistic Utopia and the Essenes. In: Harvard Theological 
Review 72, 1979, pp. 207-222. 
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Schurer (2392 e), pp. 585—590, finds it hard to accept the theory of Essene 
dependence upon Pythagorean teachings. 

Mendels (2392 f) denies the influence of Pythagoreanism upon the 
Essenes, noting that after 250 B. C. E. until the first century C. E. Pythagoreanism 
was not fashionable; but this, we may remark, assumes that the Essenes arose 
in the middle of the second century B.C.E., when they are first mentioned 
by Josephus — an assumption that we have questioned. Mendels notes a number 
of similarities between the Essenes as described by Josephus and as seen in the 
Dead Sea Scrolls (he assumes that they are identical) and the utopia of Iambulus 
(ap. Diodorus 2.55—60): isolation from the outside world, the goal of 
opovoia, the importance of elders, the prohibition of private ownership of 
property, common meals, asceticism, baptism, opposition to marriage because 
it is destructive of communal life and property, worship of the sun, simple burial, 
dualism, love of learning and especially of astrology, and special healing virtue 
in the use of fauna and flora. He concludes that the first Essenes were influenced 
by Hellenistic utopias. The fact, moreover, that Josephus does not insert into his 
account the familiar tojtot of classical and Hellenistic utopias, even where we 
would expect them shows that he has depicted the Essenes accurately, according 
to Mendels. We may respond that the chances that pietists such as the Essenes 
would be influenced by Iambulus are not great, especially if, as Josephus says, 
they go back to remote antiquity. It is, we may add, rather more likely that 
Iambulus had heard of the Essenes and was influenced by them, in view of his 
interest in the exotic, than that the Essenes had heard of Iambulus. 


22.18: Beliefs and Practices of the Essenes: General 

(2400a) Emil Schurer: The History of the Jewish People in the Age of Jesus Christ 
(175 B. C. — A. D. 135). A New English Version Revised and Edited by Geza Vermes, 
Fergus Millar, and Matthew Black. Vol. 2. Edinburgh 1979. 

Schurer (2400a) says that Josephus’ statement (Ant. 13. 172) that the 
Essenes did not believe in free will is to be understood only in the sense of an 
absolute belief in Providence, and that in this respect as in others the Essenes 
were merely exaggerated Pharisees, as they were in their reverence for the Law and 
for the Lawgiver. This view, we may comment, is supported by Josephus’ state¬ 
ment (Ant. 18. 18) that the Essenes were wont to leave everything in the hands 
of G-d. 


22.20: Ritual and Practices of the Essenes: Initiation, Baths, Purity, Asceticism, 
Prayer, Work 

(2425a) Joseph M. Baumgarten: The Pharisaic-Sadducean Controversies about Purity and 
the Qumran Texts. In: Journal of Jewish Studies 31, 1980, pp. 157—170. 

Baumgarten (2425a) notes that one would suppose that the Essenes who 
had bathed (War 2. 129) were in a state equivalent to tebul yom (one who has 
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bathed but has not waited until evening); and yet, they were considered as pure 
and were permitted to eat the communal meal. Baumgarten, however, questions 
this inference and suggests that the communal meals of the Essenes were 
patterned after the rites of the Temple, which were always preceded by puri¬ 
fication. He sees a similarity between the Sadducees and the Qumran sect in the 
rejection of the concept of tebul yom. 


22.29: The Relationship of the Essenes to the Dead Sea Sect 

(2543 zi) Jean Pouilly: La Regie de la Communaute de Qumran: son evolution litteraire 
(Cahiers de Revue Biblique, 17). Paris 1976. 

(2543 zj) Jean Pouilly: Les manuscrits de la mer Morte et la Communaute de Qumran. Paris 
1979. Trans, into Spanish by N. Darrical: Los manuscritos del Mar Muerto y la 
comunidad de Qumran (Documentos en torno a la biblia, 2). Estella-Navarra 1980. 
(2543zk) Emil Schurer: The History of the Jewish People in the Age of Jesus Christ 
(175 B. C. — A. D. 135). A New English Version Revised and Edited by Geza Vermes, 
Fergus Milliar, and Matthew Black. Vol. 2. Edinburgh 1979. 

(2543 zl) Jean Carmignac: Qui etait le Docteur de Justice? In: Revue de Qumran 10, 1979— 
80, pp. 235—246. 

(2543zm) James H. Charlesworth: The Origin and Subsequent History of the Authors of 
the Dead Sea Scrolls: Four Transitional Phases among the Qumran Essenes. In: 
Revue de Qumran 10, 1979—80, pp. 213—233. 

(2543 zn) Andre Dupont-Sommer: Les Ecrits esseniens decouverts pres de la mer Morte 
(Bibliotheque historique, 4th rev. ed.). Paris 1980. 

(2543 zo) Michael E. Stone: Scriptures, Sects and Visions. A Profile of Judaism from Ezra to 
the Jewish Revolts. Philadelphia 1980. 

(2543 zp) Geza Vermes: The Essenes and History. In: Journal of Jewish Studies 32, 1981, 
pp. 18 — 31. 

Pouilly (2543 zi), in order to explain the diverse elements of the Rule of the 
Community, speaks of the development in stages of the sect. 

Pouilly (2543zj) surveys the beliefs and practices of the Dead Sea Sect, 
their relation to the Essenes and to Christianity, and the nature of their 
Biblical exegesis, in the light of Josephus and the archaeological evidence. 

Schurer (2543zk), pp. 575 — 585, surveys the Qumran community in the 
light of the Dead Sea Scrolls and of Josephus. 

Carmignac (2543 zl) contends that Judas the Essene (War 1. 78 — 80, Ant. 
13. 304—313) is to be identified with the Dead Sea Sect’s Teacher of Righteous¬ 
ness, since both are old and have numerous disciples. We may reply, however, 
that these are commonplaces, and we may note that in the Talmud the term 
“old man” is a synonym for a wise man. 

Charlesworth (2543 zm) argues that the identification of the Dead Sea Sect 
with the Essenes has now been confirmed by some passages in the Temple 
Scroll, notably the prohibition of natural excretion within Jerusalem and the 
provisions for a latrine situated 3000 metres from the city, which are reminiscent 
of the habits of the Essenes (War 2. 147—149) — the strict attitude toward 
marriage, the prohibition of divorce, and the denial of the king’s right to have 
more than one wife, which are similar to what Josephus (War 2. 120 and 
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160 — 161) and Dionysios Bar Salibi (Against the Jews, chap. 1) say about 
the Essenes. The Essenes, Charlesworth stresses, were a movement not limited 
to the Qumran area, since Josephus (Ant. 18. 20) and Philo (Quod omnis probus 
liber sit 75) state that they numbered about 4000, whereas Qumran could scarcely 
have supported 300 people. 

Dupont-Sommer (2543 zn), in a revision of his first edition, which was 
published in 1959, brings his bibliography up to date, though in a very selective 
and incomplete way. 

Stone (2543 zo), p. 69, identifies the Sect with the Essenes, as described by 
Josephus, but notes that the people who lived at Qumran were not the only 
type of Essenes, since Josephus refers to various groups of Essenes. 

Vermes (2543 zp) resolves the discrepancies between the Sect and the 
Essenes by noting that Josephus’ testimony as to a duality of Essene discipline 
with regard to marriage is confirmed by some of the Dead Sea writings and 
by Qumran archaeology. Secondly, the Scrolls reflect the ideas of members of the 
Sect and are intended for initiates, whereas those who write about the Essenes 
were outsiders; and even Josephus (Life 9 — 12) had only an unfinished Essene ap¬ 
prenticeship to his credit. Finally, he asserts, to reject the identity is to con¬ 
clude that the Qumran relics belong to a hitherto totally unknown Jewish sect 
almost identical with the Essenes. We may comment, however, that in view of 
the fact that there were apparently, at least according to the Jerusalem Talmud 
(Sanhedrin 10. 6. 29 c), many sects during this period of which we know nothing, 
a relatively small group living near the Dead Sea might well have escaped 
notice in the small percentage of literature of the period that is extant. 


22.30: The Relation of the Essenes to the Christians 

(2560a) Martin A. Larson: The Essene-Christian Faith: A Study in the Sources of Western 
Religion. New York 1980. 

Larson (2560a), pp. 196—234, reiterates his highly hypothetical views that 
the early Christians were individual Essenes who defected soon after the cruci¬ 
fixion, and that after the destruction of the Temple in 70, large numbers of Jews 
joined the Christian sect and became known as Ebionites. 


22.35: The Relationship of the Zealots to the Essenes and to the Dead Sea Sect 
(2631 e) Jean Starcky: S. Jean Baptiste et les Esseniens. In: Bible et Terre Sainte 180, 1976, 

pp. 6 — 8. 

Starcky (263 le) cites Josephus’ 'War’ to support his theory that the Essenes 
joined the Zealots in the Jewish revolt against the Romans.. 
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22.36: The Relationship of the Zealots to Jesus and to Early Christianity 

(2640u) Samuel G. F. Brandon: Jesus and the Zealots: Aftermath. In: Bulletin of the John 
Rylands Library 54, 1971—72, pp. 47—66. 

Brandon (2640u), replying to Klassen (2639), Wink (2640f), and the 
review by Hengel (in Journal of Semitic Studies 14, 1969, pp. 231—240) 
of his book, 'Jesus and the Zealots’, insists that Jesus died as a martyr for Israel, 
as indeed many Zealots did, because he spoke out against the injustice and 
impiety of Roman rule and against the Jewish sacerdotal aristocracy that col¬ 
laborated with it. Our one certain fact, he concludes, is that the Romans did 
execute Jesus for sedition. 


22.37: The Sicarii, the Fourth Philosophy, and the Zealots 

(2690j) Emil Schurer: The History of the Jewish People in the Age of Jesus Christ (175 
B.C. —A.D. 135). A New English Version Revised and Edited by Geza Vermes, 
Fergus Millar, and Matthew Black. Vol. 2. Edinburgh 1979. 

(2690k) Michael E. Stone: Scriptures, Sects and Visions. A Profile of Judaism from Ezra 
to the Jewish Revolts. Philadelphia 1980. 

Schurer (2690j) has a new appendix by R. Hayward on the Sicarii and 
the Zealots. 

Stone (2690k), pp. 71—72, identifies the Fourth Philosophy with the 
Zealots. 


22.38: The Galilaeans 

(2695 a) Francis X. Malinowski: Torah Tendencies in Galilean Judaism according to Flavius 
Josephus, with Gospel Comparisons. In: Biblical Theology Bulletin 10, 1980, pp. 
30-36. 

(2697a) Francis Loftus: The Galileans in Josephus and Jewish Tradition: A Study in Jewish 
Nationalism. Diss., B. Phil., St. Andrews 1975. 

(2699a) Sean Freyne: Galilee from Alexander the Great to Hadrian 323 B. C. E. to 135 C. E.: 

A Study of Second Temple Judaism (Studies in Judaism and Christianity in Antiquity, 
5). Wilmington, Delaware and Notre Dame, Indiana 1980. 

(2699b) Sean Freyne: The Galileans in the Light of Josephus’ Vita. In: New Testament 
Studies 26, 1980, pp. 397—413. 

(2699c) Louis H. Feldman: The Term 'Galileans’ in Josephus. In: Jewish Quarterly Review 
72, 1981-82, pp. 50-52. 

(2699d) Sean Freyne: Galilean Religion of the First Century against Its Social Back¬ 
ground. In: Proceedings of the Irish Biblical Association 5, 1981, pp. 98—114. 

Malinowski (2695a) insists that it is wrong to regard the Galilaeans as being 
less than conscientious in their attitude toward the Torah, since Josephus (Fife 
196 — 198) points out their reverence for the Torah, the priesthood, and Jerusalem. 
Malinowski suggests that Johanan ben Zakkai’s lament, “O Galilee, Galilee! 
Thou hatest the Torah” (Jerusalem Talmud, Shabbath 16. 8), is anachronistic or 
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perhaps refers to their ignorance, rather than to their indifference to the Torah. 
He cites Judas of Galilee as a representative type of Galilaean Judaism. 

For Loftus (2697a), see supra, p. 669. 

Freyne (2699a), pp. 208—255, argues for a theory of a predominantly 
peasant ethos for Galilee. He claims that very little of the intense feeling of social 
unrest and apocalyptic fervor came to Galilee as compared to Judea. He 
argues that Galilee, because of its rural nature, was not deeply affected by 
Hellenistic and Roman cultural influences or by the Jewish revolutionary move¬ 
ment or by early Christianity. 

Freyne (2699b) concludes that in Josephus the term Galilaean is primarily a 
geographical one, but that in the 'Life’ the Galilaeans are the inhabitants of the 
country as distinguished from those of the cities. He takes issue with Zeitlin 
(2697) and insists that the Galilaeans were militantly nationalistic but not 
essentially revolutionary or subversive. As to the cause and extent of Galilaean 
animosity toward the larger towns, he finds that the matter is hardly simple and 
cannot be explained merely by the pro-Roman stance of the towns, since, with 
the exception of Sepphoris, their pro-Roman attitudes were never explicit. 

I (2699 c) argue that Josephus did not regard the Galilaeans as a distinct 
political party, since he says (Ant. 18. 37) that the new settlers of Tiberias were 
a promiscuous rabble, “no small contingent being Galilaean”; and it makes no 
sense for Herod the Tetrarch to have settled revolutionaries in his newly 
established city. Moreover, Josephus (War 2. 622) says that the Galilaeans from 
one town after another flocked to him, and he recalls (Apion 1. 48) with pride 
that he was in command of those called Galilaeans, an attitude that he would 
hardly have adopted if they were a revolutionary group. Finally, we may ask, 
if they were a revolutionary group, why is there no mention of them outside of 
Galilee, and why are they not included in the apparently exhaustive list of the 
five revolutionary groups (War 7. 262—274)? That the Galilaeans are, indeed, the 
peasants is supported by the fact that Josephus never refers to the inhabitants 
of the major cities of Galilee as Galilaeans. 

Freyne (2699d), co-ordinating Josephus and the Talmudic corpus, con¬ 
cludes that the Jews of Galilee in the first century resisted both Hellenism and 
apocalyptic zealotism and instead were attracted to such charismatic leaders as 
Hanina ben Dosa and Jesus. 


22.40: Individual Revolutionary Leaders: Judas of Galilee, John of Gischala, 
Simon bar Giora, Menahem 

(2702 a) David Hill: Jesus and Josephus’ 'Messianic Prophets’. In: Ernest Best and R. McL. 

Wilson, edd., Text and Interpretation: Studies in the New Testament Presented to 
Matthew Black. Cambridge 1979. Pp. 143 — 154. 

(2705h) Uriel Rappaport: John of Gischala. In: A Symposium: Josephus Flavius — 
Historian of Eretz-Israel in the Hellenistic-Roman Period: Haifa, March 25—26, 
1981: Abstracts. The Center for the Study of Eretz Israel and Its Yishuv 
of Yad Izhak Ben Zvi and University of Haifa 1981. P. 18. 
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Hill (2702a) notes that Judas the Galilaean (War 2. 118 and Ant. 18.23) 
was not a Messianic pretender but a charismatic teacher. 

Rappaport (2705 h) explains the hostility between Josephus and John of 
Gischala as part of the inner conflict of the same moderate party. John, 
he says, joined the revolt only because of bad relations between the Jews 
of Upper Galilee and the Tyrians and the subsequent Roman aggression against 
the Jews. John himself must have felt no social kinship with the Sicarii or with 
Simon bar Giora or with their Messianic hopes, since he came from a com¬ 
fortable middle-class background. 


23.0: Josephus on John the Baptist 

Supra, p. 679 ad 2720q : Starcky, in a popular article, notes the differences, 
but especially the resemblances, between John and the Essenes, with whom he 
identifies the Qumran sect. 

(2720v) David Hill: Jesus and Josephus’ 'Messianic Prophets’. In: Ernest Best and R. 

McL. Wilson, edd.. Text and Interpretation: Studies in the New Testament 
Presented to Matthew Black. Cambridge 1979. Pp. 143 — 154. 

(2720w) L. F. Badia: The Oumran Baptism and John the Baptist’s Baptism. Lanham, 
Maryland 1980. 

Hill (2720v) accepts Josephus’ version of why John was put to death, 
noting that at a time when a large proportion of the Jews were unable to dif¬ 
ferentiate between religious and political hopes, John could scarcely have avoided 
being regarded by the authorities as a potential source of political disturbance. 

Badia (2720w) compares in detail what Josephus and the Synoptic Gospels 
have to say about John’s baptism with the practice at Qumran as evidenced by 
archaeological remains and by the Manual of Discipline. 


23.2: The 'Testimonium FlavianunT: General 

(2774f) Carroll V. Newsom: The Roots of Christianity. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
1979. 

Newsom (2774f), p. 126, concludes that Josephus, in his original writings, 
made no mention of Jesus, since he did not regard him as important. 

Supra, p. 689 ad 2774s: Dubarle reconstructs the original text of the 
'Testimonium’ on the basis of Agapius, Michael the Syrian, and various trans¬ 
lations or citations in ancient Latin writers and in Byzantine chroniclers. 

Supra, p. 689 ad 27741: Ory, noting that the 'Testimonium’ as we have it 
interrupts a series of troubles, contends that it is not authentic and that the version 
in the Slavonic Josephus is worthless. 

(2774zh) Ambrogio Donini: In: Maria Luisa Astaldi, ed., La Figura di Gesu Cristo. 
Firenze 1976. Pp. 25—34. 
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(2774zi) Angelo Amato: II Gesu’ Storico: Problemi e Interpretazioni. In: Salesianum 39, 
1977, pp. 296-297. 

I have not seen Donini (2774zh), who, according to Amato (2774zi), 
regards the 'Testimonium’ as false and due to a Christian hand of the third 
or fourth century. 


23.5: The 'Testimonium Flavianum’: “He was the Messiah” 

Supra, p. 694 ad 2790d: Hill argues that in view of other Messianic-like 
figures mentioned in Josephus, Jesus’ proclamation of the imminent coming of 
the kingdom would hardly appear to be a unique feature of his message. Similarly, 
the prediction of the inevitable destruction of the Temple was a standard feature 
of first-century Messianic preaching. These Messianic prophets, like Jesus, 
claimed to work miracles. Hill notes, however, that Josephus does not refer to 
any other Messianic prophet of this period as ootpog, and that the teaching of Jesus 
will thus emerge as more complex than many reconstructions suggest. We may, 
however, comment that this may be merely another reason for rejecting the 
authenticity of Josephus’ reference to Jesus as ootpog in the 'Testimonium’. 


23.10: The Arabic and Syriac Versions of the 'Testimonium Flavianum’ 

(2817a) Andre-M. Dubarle: Jesus d’apres Flavius Josephe. In: Bible et Terre Sainte 154, 
1973, pp. 22-23. 

(28181a) Jan Radozycki: Swiadectwo Jozefa Flawiuszao Chrystusie w swietle nowo odkrytego 
tekstu (in Polish = The Evidence of Josephus Flavius on Christ). In: Zycie i Mysl 
29. 7-8, 1979, pp. 75-80. 

Dubarle (2817a) presents an abbreviated form of his article (2817). 

I have been unable to read Radozycki (28181a), who, according to the 
summary in New Testament Abstracts, claims that the authenticity of the 
'Testimonium’ has now been upheld by the Arabic version of Agapius, but that 
the statement in the 'Testimonium’ about Jesus’ messiahship was modified by a 
Christian. 


23.11: Jesus son of Ananias 

(2818p) August Strobel: Die Stunde der Wahrheit. Untersuchungen zum Strafverfahren 
gegen Jesus. Tubingen 1980. 

I have not seen Strobel (2818 p), pp. 24—25, who, according to a communi¬ 
cation from Heinz Schreckenberg, comments on War 6. 300—309. 
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23.12: Josephus on James 

(2825 r) Georges Ory: Le mythe et l’histoire. In: Cahiers du Cercle Ernest Renan 21/80, 
1973, pp. 1-8. 

(2825 s) August Strobel: Die Stunde der Wahrheit. Untersuchungen zum Strafverfahren 
gegen Jesus. Tubingen 1980. 

Ory (2825 r) comments on the fact that the statement ascribed by Eusebius 
to Josephus that the fall of Jerusalem was due to the crime committed 
against James is not to be found in our texts of Josephus. 

I have not seen Strobel (2825s), pp. 31—36, who, according to a com¬ 
munication from Heinz Schreckenberg, comments on Josephus’ account of the 
execution of James. 


23.14: The Census of Quirinius in Josephus and in Luke 

(2873 h) Louis Dupraz: De l’association de Tibere au principat a la naissance du Christ. 
Fribourg 1966. 

Dupraz (2873h), pp. 143—220, commenting on the census of Quirinius 
and on the creation of the procuratorial province of Judea, concludes that 
Josephus and Luke do not contradict each other, and that there are only the 
silences of Josephus, namely those of his silence on the government of Quirinius 
in Syria before Varus and those of his silence on all the public life of Jesus 
and on his death. 


23.15: Theudas in Josephus and in Acts 

(2885 d) David Hill: Jesus and Josephus’ 'Messianic Prophets’. In: Ernest Best and R. McL. 

Wilson, edd., Text and Interpretation: Studies in the New Testament Presented 
to Matthew Black. Cambridge 1979. Pp. 143 — 154. 

Hill (2885 d) notes that no matter how we explain the divergence between 
Acts 5. 36—37 and Josephus, what is of interest is that the followers of Jesus are 
compared with the supporters of Judas and Theudas, both of whom had, 
temporarily at least, clashed with Roman interests in Palestine. 


23.16: Other Parallels between Josephus and Luke-Acts 

(2891 p) F. Gerald Downing: Redaction Criticism: Josephus’ Antiquities and the Synoptic 
Gospels. In: Journal for the Study of the New Testament 8, 1980, pp. 46—65; 9, 1980, 
pp. 29-48. 

(2891 q) F. Gerald Downing: Ethical Pagan Theism and the Speeches in Acts. In: New 
Testament Studies 27, 1981, pp. 544 — 563. 

(2891 r) Fausto Parente: L’episodio dell’Egiziano in Acta 21.38. Quelche osservazione 
sulla possibile dipendenza degli Atti degli Apostoli da Flavio Giuseppe. In: Rendi- 
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conti dell’Istituto Lombardo, Classe di Lettere, Scienze morali e storiche 112, 1978, 
pp. 360-376. 

(2891 s) Heinz Schreckenberg: Flavius Josephus und die lukanischen Schriften. In: Wilfrid 
Haubeck and Michael Bachmann, edd., Wort in der Zeit: Neutestamentliche 
Studien. Festgabe fur Karl Heinrich Rengstorf zum 75. Geburtstag. Leiden 1980. 
Pp. 179-209. 

Downing (2891 p) cites parallels in language and aims among Josephus, 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus (1. 1 — 8), and Luke. We may add that Downing 
might have noted parallels in subject matter between Luke and Josephus with 
regard to the census, Theudas, Lysanias, Judas, etc. 

Downing (2891 q) notes that in vocabulary Josephus is very close to 
Luke-Acts and, in any case, is closer to it than to any other part of the canon 
of the New Testament. He notes that both Luke and Josephus were writing 
during the same decade, explaining teachings, practices, and events stemming 
from the Jewish Scriptures in Greek translation, concentrating on the same recent 
period of history, and quite often on the same protagonists. In particular, Luke’s 
proem is closely matched by Josephus’ statement of his intentions as an historian, 
writing for a distinguished patron. Finally, many of the speeches in both Josephus 
and Luke show the following common broad outline: 1) G-d is powerful; 
2) we must, therefore, be virtuous, keeping the ancient rules; 3) we shall then 
enjoy the good life; and 4) we shall then escape the unpleasant alternatives. 

Parente (2891 r) concludes that the narrative of the arrest of Paul in Acts 21. 
38 is dependent upon Josephus’ story of the false prophet from Egypt (War 
2. 261-263, Ant. 20. 169-172). 

Schreckenberg (2891s) argues that Josephus and Luke had access to 
different sources and are independent of one another. Hence, both are of value for 
reconstructing the events which they describe. 


24.1: The Conversion of King Izates of Adiabene to Judaism 

(2918c) Lawrence H. Schiffman: Proselytism in the Writings of Josephus: Izates of 
Adiabene in Light of the Halakah. In: A Symposium: Josephus Flavius — Historian 
of Eretz-Israel in the Hellenistic-Roman Period: Haifa, March 25—26, 1981: 
Abstracts. The Center for the Study of Eretz Israel and Its Yishuv of Yad Izhak 
Ben Zvi and University of Haifa 1981. P. 9. 

Schiffman (2918 c) concludes that the reason why Ananias advised Izates 
not to be circumcised was that he feared the political consequences. He 
therefore urged Izates to remain one of the semi-proselytes described by 
Josephus (Apion 2. 281 — 284) and by other sources. 


25.0: Josephus and the Geography, Topography, and Archaeology of the Land 
of Israel: General 

(2942 a) ZeevSafrai: The Administrative Structureof Judaea in the Roman Period (in Hebrew). 

In: Mehkarim be-Toledoth 'Am-Yisrael ve-Erez-Yisrael (Studies in the History of the 
Jewish People and the Land of Israel) 4, Haifa 1978, pp. 103 — 136. 
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(2957n) Zeev Safrai: The Description of Eretz-Israel in Josephus’ Works. In: A Symposium: 

Josephus Flavius — Historian of Eretz-Israel in the Hellenistic-Roman Period: Haifa, 
March 25—26, 1981: Abstracts. The Center for the Study of Eretz Israel and Its 
Yishuv of Yad Izhak Ben Zvi and University of Haifa 1981. Pp. 26—28. 

Safrai (2942 a) accepts the view of Stern (2942) that the slight differences 
between the divisions of Palestine as described by Josephus (War 3. 54 — 58) and 
by Pliny (Nat. Hist. 5. 14. 70) reflect merely the differences in time between the 
two lists. 

Safrai (2957n) notes that there are internal inconsistencies in Josephus’ 
description (War 3. 35 — 58) of the Land of Israel, inasmuch as the valleys of Beth- 
Shean and of Jezreel are not described, the account of agriculture in Samaria is not 
attached to that of Judea, and the Coastal Plain is not charted. Josephus’ 
major source, he postulates, was one dating from the beginning of the reign 
of John Hyrcanus which charted the land in terms of Jewish administration and 
settlement. He further remarks that Josephus’ descriptions of the allotments to 
the Twelve Tribes (Ant. 5. 80—87) and of the commissions given to Solomon’s 
provincial governors (Ant. 8. 35—38) have been influenced by the contemporary 
administrative division of the country. We may, however, comment that the 
administrative division of the land in Josephus’ day may well have continued the 
earlier division, since this was the usual practice among conquerors. 


25.2: Caesarea 

(2968m) Avner Raban: Josephus and the Herodian Harbour of Caesarea. In: A Symposium: 

Josephus Flavius — Historian of Eretz-Israel in the Hellenistic-Roman Period: Haifa, 
March 25—26, 1981: Abstracts. The Center for the Study of Eretz Israel and Its 
Yishuv of Yad Izhak Ben Zvi and University of Haifa 1981. Pp. 22—23. 

Raban (2968 m) notes that, though most modern scholars have cast doubt 
on Josephus’ description of Caesarea, since more important ports built during 
this period have proved to have a lower technological standard, archaeological 
discoveries at Caesarea during the past five years have confirmed the reliability 
of Josephus’ description. Indeed, Herod’s harbor here anticipated Roman 
engineering feats elsewhere by several generations. 


25.7: Herodium 

(2986 e) Yoram Tsafrir: On the Symmetry of Herodium, 'Megalomania’ in Herod’s 
Architecture and Roman Technology in Its Formation (in Hebrew). In: Cathedra 15, 
1980, pp. 56-60. 

Tsafrir (2986e) notes Roman influence in Herod’s building techniques at 
Herodium. 
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25.8: Jericho 

(2988d) Rachel Hachlili: A Second Temple Period Jewish Necropolis in Jericho. In: 
Biblical Archaeologist 43, 1980, pp. 235—240. 

(2988 e) Ehud Netzer: The Triclinia of Herod as the Prototype of the Galilean Synagogue 
Plan (in Hebrew). In: Aharon Oppenheimer, Uriel Rappaport, and Menahem 
Stern, edd., Jerusalem in the Second Temple Period: Abraham Schalit Memorial 
Volume. Jerusalem 1980. Pp. 108 — 118. 

Hachlili (2988 d) remarks that Jericho became the second largest city in 
Judea during the period of the Second Temple. Puzzled by the sudden appearance 
of ossuary burials, she notes, as Josephus stresses, that the period after 6 C. E. 
was characterized by political and religious unrest, and suggests that because of 
their misfortunes the Jews saw themselves as sinners and consequently adopted 
the custom of secondary burial of the bones (after decay of the flesh) in order 
to atone for their sins. 

Netzer (2988e) theorizes that two large triclinia excavated at Jericho, as 
well as similar halls built by Herod in Jerusalem and described by Josephus, served 
as the model of synagogues built in Galilee two centuries later. 


25.9: Jerusalem 

Supra, p. 751 ad 3001 (Mazar): The Herodian stairway which has been 
found leading westward from the broad street which runs along the Western 
Wall towards the Upper City may very well be the beginning of the stairs 
mentioned by Josephus at the end of this passage (Ant. 15.410). 

(3001 p) Ernest-Marie Laperrousaz: L’extension preexilique de Jerusalem sur la colline 
occidentale. Refutation decisive de la «minimalist view® mise a l’honneur voila vingt 
ans. In: Revue des Etudes juives 134, 1975, pp. 3—30. 

(3001 q) Nahman Avigad: Excavations in the Jewish Quarter of the Old City of Jerusalem, 

1970 (Second Preliminary Report). In: Israel Exploration Journal 20, 1970, pp. 
132-134. 

(3001 r) Nahman Avigad: Excavations in the Jewish Quarter of the Old City of Jerusalem, 

1971 (third Preliminary Report). In: Israel Exploration Journal 22, 1972, pp. 193— 

200 . 

(3001s) Richard M. Mackowski: Jerusalem, City of Jesus. An Exploration of the 
Traditions, Writings, and Remains of the Holy City from the Time of Christ. 
Grand Rapids 1980. 

(30011) Michael Avi-Yonah: The Archaeology and Typography of Jerusalem in the Days 
of the Second Temple (in Hebrew). In: Michael Avi-Yonah, ed., The Book 
of Jerusalem: Jerusalem; its Natural Conditions, History and Development from the 
Origins to the Present Day, vol. 1: The Natural Conditions and the History of 
the City from its Origins to the Destruction of the Second Temple. Jerusalem and 
Tel-Aviv 1956. Pp. 305-319. 

Laperrousaz (3001 p), following Avigad (3001 q) (3001 r), notes that recent 
archaeological discoveries have brought to light an authentic pre-exilic site of 
Jerusalem on the Western hill, thus confirming the description of Josephus 
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and refuting the minimalist view of Kenyon (3001 h), according to which pre- 
exilic Jerusalem was confined to the Eastern hill, the expansion to the Western 
hill not having taken place prior to the second century B. C. E. 

Mackowski (3001s), on the basis largely of Josephus and of archaeological 
discoveries, surveys the geography, topography, and chief buildings of Jerusalem 
before the destruction of the Temple in 70. 

Avi-Yonah (3001 1 ), relying chiefly on Josephus but co-ordinating him with 
archaeological discoveries, briefly describes the city of Jerusalem, especially its 
walls and towers, on the eve of the Jewish revolt against the Romans. 


25.10: The Walls of Jerusalem 

(3014ia) Bruce E. Schein: The Second Wall of Jerusalem. In: Biblical Archeologist 44, 1981, 

pp. 21 — 26 . 

Schein (3014 ia) says that Josephus gives us indirect evidence that the 
entire area where the Church of the Redeemer now stands in Jerusalem was once 
a stone quarry, since if the Second Wall ran behind the stone quarry it would 
have been impossible for the Romans to move a battering ram against the 
wall: hence we can understand why the Romans attacked from the northern 
side. He agrees with Kenyon (3014 j) that Herod may have been the builder of the 
Second Wall, since recent excavations have discovered Herodian material in the 
layer just above the quarry. 


25.11: The Antonia in Jerusalem 

(3020c) Th. A. Busink: Der Tempel von Jerusalem von Salomo bis Herodes. Eine archao- 
logisch-historische Studie unter Beriicksichtigung des westsemitischen Tempelbaus. 
Vol. 2: Von Ezechiel bis Middot. Leiden 1980. Pp. 701 — 1611. 

Busink (3020c), pp. 1233 — 1249, in the course of his exhaustive treatment, 
which is based primarily on Josephus, concludes that north of the Antonia on the 
same hill stood an outwork, and that the Jews during the siege of the tower 
gave it up almost without a struggle. 


25.12: Other Sites in Jerusalem 

(3031m) B argil Pixner: An Essene Quarter on Mount Zion? In: Studia Hierosolymitana 
in onore di P. Bellarmino Bagatti. Vol. 1 (Studii Biblici Franciscani Collectio Maior, 
22). Jerusalem 1976. Pp. 245—284. 

(3031 n) David Ussishkin: The 'Camp of the Assyrians’ in Jerusalem. In: Israel Exploration 
Journal 29, 1979, pp. 137-142. 

(3031 o) Hillel Geva: The 'Tower of David’ — Phasael or Hippicus? In: Israel Exploration 
Journal 31, 1981, pp. 57—65. 
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Pixner (3031m) concludes, on the basis of Josephus’ description of the 
Western Wall, as well as the ritual prescription with its geographical specification 
in the Temple Scroll, and the localization of the toponym So’ of the Copper 
Scroll, that the Qumran-Essenes had a quarter on the southwestern hill of 
Jerusalem. This identification is supported, he says, by Josephus’ statement 
(War 2. 124) that the Essenes were settled in large numbers in every town; 
but we may reply that no inscription has yet been found in all the excavations 
in Jerusalem mentioning Essenes; and if, indeed, they were to be found in any 
numbers in Jerusalem the chances are that they would have played a role, one way 
or another, during the siege of the city, whereas Josephus mentions them 
not at all in this connection. 

Ussishkin (3031 n) argues that tactical considerations support the location of 
the Assyrian camp described by Josephus (War 5. 303—307) on the Northwest 
Hill, and that inasmuch as the strategic advantage of this hill did not change, 
Titus also chose it as the site of his camp. 

Geva (3031 o) rejects the common view which identifies the Tower of David 
as Phasael, though he admits that Josephus’ figures seem to be in accord with this, 
and prefers the identification with Hippicus. He notes that we lack information 
as to the size of Josephus’ cubit, and that, in general, Josephus is inexact in his 
descriptions of buildings. For example, Josephus states that the three towers 
in this area are square, whereas the Tower of David is rectangular. Josephus like¬ 
wise exaggerates the size of the blocks used in building them. And yet, Josephus’ 
differentiation between the substructure of Hippicus as against the other two 
towers has been confirmed by archaeological finds. Geva’s identification is partic¬ 
ularly influenced by Josephus’ statement that the Tower of Hippicus was con¬ 
nected to the First and Third Walls. 


25.13: Machaerus 

(3036e) Virgilio C. Corbo: Macheronte. La Reggia-Fortezza Erodiana. Rapporto pre- 
liminare alia seconda campagna di scavo: 3 settembre-20 ottobre 1979. In: 
Studii Biblici Franciscani Liber Annuus 29, 1979, pp. 315—326. 

(3036f) M. Piccirillo: Scavi italiani in Giordania; la fortezza di Macheronte. In: II 
Veltro 23, 1979, pp. 575-585. 

Corbo (3036e) concludes that Josephus’ account (War 7. 175) is confirmed 
by excavations at Machaerus, but Piccirillo (3036f) disagrees. 


25.17: Josephus’ Reliability as a Source for Masada: General 

(3112j) David J. Ladouceur: Masada: A Consideration of the Literary Evidence. In: 

Greek, Roman, and Byzantine Studies 21, 1980, pp. 245—260. 

(3112k) Magen Broshi: The Credibility of Josephus. In: A Symposium: Josephus Flavius — 
Historian of Eretz-Israel in the Hellenistic-Roman Period: Haifa, March 25 — 26, 
1981: Abstracts. The Center for the Study of Eretz Israel and Its Yishuv of Yad 
Izhak Ben Zvi and University of Haifa 1981. P. 20. 
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Ladouceur (3112 j) disagrees with my statement (3103) that the presence of 
several thousand soldiers, as well as prisoners of war, would have compelled 
Josephus to give a truthful account of such a spectacular event, since he doubts that 
anyone in Rome after such a war would have been inclined to charge a Flavian client 
with misrepresentation of the slaughter of rebellious Jews. We may reply that non- 
Jews might well have been jealous that a Jew had been so favored. The air of 
scandal, moreover, would have been heightened by Titus’ affair with a Jewish 
woman, Berenice, Agrippa’s sister. As to Jews, Josephus himself (Life 423) says 
that his privileged position excited envy and exposed him to danger; and he gives 
as an example (Life 424) the charge made by a certain Jew that Josephus had 
helped him in an insurrection in Cyrene. 

Broshi (3112 k) emphasizes that archaeological finds show how astonishingly 
accurate Josephus is. Thus, though it is safe to assume that Josephus had never 
been at Masada, since a Roman military unit had been stationed there prior to the 
revolt, Josephus gives the length of Masada’s wall as seven stades (about 1300 
meters, War 7. 286), which is exact. 


25.18: Josephus’ Reliability as a Source for Masada: the Speeches of Eleazar ben 
Jair 

(3119d) David J. Ladouceur: Masada: A Consideration of the Literary Evidence. In: 

Greek, Roman, and Byzantine Studies 21, 1980, pp. 245—260. 

(3119 e) Menahem Luz: Clearchus of Soli as a Source of Eleazar’s Deuterosis. In: A 
Symposium: Josephus Flavius — Historian of Eretz-Israel in the Hellenistic-Roman 
Period: Haifa, March 25—26, 1981: Abstracts. The Center for the Study of Eretz 
Israel and Its Yishuv of Yad Izhak Ben Zvi and University of Haifa 1981. Pp. 12 — 13. 

Ladouceur (3119 d), after comparing Eleazar’s speech advocating suicide 
with Josephus’ speech at Jotapata condemning it, concludes that it was a change in 
historical circumstances that led to the change in attitude which Josephus 
displays. He suggests that the question of the propriety of suicide was a much de¬ 
bated question during the Neronian and Flavian periods on the part of those 
influenced by contemporary Cynicism and Stoicism and that, therefore, Josephus 
invested Eleazar with certain philosophical characteristics, the political significance 
of which would have been appreciated by a Greco-Roman audience at this 
time. Moreover, according to Ladouceur, the upper-class opposition of this 
period was characterized by an allusiveness or encoding. We may comment that 
if we compare the speeches in the 'War’ with those in the 'Antiquities’, those in 
the 'War’ fit the pattern described by Ladouceur to a much higher degree, even 
though the work was written twenty years earlier, presumably because Josephus 
had the aid of his assistants in the 'War’ and because the 'Antiquities’ appeared 
during the reign of Domitian, when writers had to be more careful about what 
they said or implied. Those in the political opposition at Rome at this time 
also spoke of suicide, just as Eleazar did, according to Ladouceur. But 
Ladouceur must say that the phrase “nobility of resolve” with regard to the 
Sicarii is to be understood ironically, whereas in the context of the other 
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phrases of praise — “greatness of daring” and “contempt of death” (War 7. 405 — 
406) — this seems hard to accept. Moreover, Josephus elsewhere almost never 
alludes to contemporary events, persons, or movements in Rome; and this is 
perhaps why he was one of the very few intellectuals to survive Domitian’s brutal 
suppression of freedom of thought. Finally, there is even a real question as to 
whether Josephus knew enough Latin to be able to appreciate orations on such 
topics. 

Luz (3119e) notes parallels between Eleazar’s second speech (War 7. 341 — 
388) and Clearchus of Soli, notably in the description of the souls of those who 
sleep on earth as wandering through heaven and conversing with G-d, i. e. 
a commonplace parallel between the Jews and the Indian philosophers, in the 
soul’s prophecy at the time of sleep when it is sundered from the body, and 
in the comparison of death to sleep when the soul uses the body as a refuge. 


25.19: Josephus’ Reliability as a Source for Masada: the Suicide 

(3150f) S. Daniel Breslauer: Guyana and Masada: the “No Alternative” Mentality. In: 

Journal of Reform Judaism 26. 3, Summer 1979, pp. 11 — 16. 

(3150g) Judea B. Miller: Doing an Ungrudging Kindness; Notes on Martyrdom. In: Journal 
of Reform Judaism 26. 3, Summer 1979, pp. 17—22. 

Breslauer (3150f) discusses Masada as a precedent for the mass suicide 
of the 913 followers of Jim Jones in Jonestown, Guyana, in 1978, noting 
that the 'no alternative’ mentality at Masada similarly resulted from alienation 
from general society, as seen, for example, in Josephus’ statement that the Zealots 
had already lost popular favor by the end of the siege of Jerusalem, as well 
as from the loss of self-image, when the defenders realized that they were 
not G-d’s elect, since the Romans were at their gates, and finally from 
compulsion, when the group felt that it had no will of its own but rather was 
impelled by G-d’s compulsion toward death. 

Miller (3150g), noting Masada and other parallels to the tragedy at 
Jonestown, is particularly interested in the survivors of these mass suicides. 


25.23: Other Sites in Israel and Transjordan: Akbara etc. 

(3165a) Dan Urman: The Use of the Toponym Golan in Josephus’ Writings. In: A 
Symposium: Josephus Flavius — Historian of Eretz-Israel in the Hellenistic-Roman 
Period: Haifa, March 25—26, 1981: Abstracts. The Center for the Study of Eretz 
Israel and Its Yishuv of Yad Izhak Ben Zvi and University of Haifa 1981. Pp. 24—25. 
(3173na) Shmaryah Gutman: Gamala: The Excavations in the First Three Seasons (in 
Hebrew). Tel-Aviv 1981. 

Urman (3165a) concludes that when Josephus (War 1.90,105; Ant. 4. 
173, 13. 393) mentions Golan, he identifies it with the settlement of the same 
name which was destroyed by Alexander Jannaeus. When dealing with the 
Golan as an administrative unit he uses the form Gaulanitis. By Upper Golan 
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Josephus meant higher or Eastern Golan, as studies of the geology, hydrology, 
climate, and flora indicate. 

Gutman (3173na), pp. 9—23, discusses the location, prior history, and 
Roman siege of Gamala, co-ordinating his archaeological finds with Josephus. 


25.25: Josephus and Numismatic Evidence 

Supra, p. 802 ad 3192 d: Bell, in a popular, uncritical summary, notes 
that the motifs that appear on coins of most procurators are 'neutral’ so as not 
to be offensive to the religious feelings of the Jews. 

(3192g) Aryeh Kindler: Hasmonean Coins. Diss. in progress. Tel-Aviv University. 

Kindler’s (3192 g) dissertation will apparently be a comprehensive and 
critical survey of the subject of the Hasmonean coins. 


26.0: Dictionaries and Concordances to Josephus 

(3200a) Louis H. Feldman, rev.: Karl H. Rengstorf, ed., A Complete Concordance to 
Flavius Josephus. Vol. 1: A —A. Leiden 1973. In: Journal of Biblical Literature 94, 
1975, pp. 628-631. 

(3200b) Louis H. Feldman, rev.: Karl H. Rengstorf, ed., A Complete Concordance to 
Flavius Josephus. Vol. 2: E —K. Leiden 1975. In: Journal of Biblical Literature 96, 
1977, pp. 132-134. 

(3200c) Louis H. Feldman, rev.: Karl H. Rengstorf, ed., A Complete Concordance to 
Flavius Josephus. Vol. 3: A — n. Leiden 1979. In: Journal of Biblical Literature 100, 
1981, pp. 151-154. 

Supra, pp. 803 — 806 ad 3193 —3200c: In many instances the editors have 
been unable to give any meaning for a word in a given passage where a probable 
meaning may be found. In many instances, furthermore, the editors have a 
question mark after a meaning where the sense is reasonably clear. In addition, 
the method of separating meanings by a dash to indicate wide differences in 
significance, by a semicolon to denote nuances within a meaning of wider 
scope, and by a comma to signify near or similar meanings is unsuccessful. 
Indeed, numbering meanings, as in Liddell-Scott-Jones, would have been 
more effective. 


26.1: Josephus’ Vocabulary: Individual Words 

(3203 c) David J. Ladouceur: The Language of Josephus. To be published in Journal for the 
Study of Judaism, 1982. 

(3203e) John G. Gibbs (Moorhead State University, Moorhead, Minnesota): Josephus’ 
Slavery Vocabulary. Awaiting publication. 
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(3206a) Arnaldo Momigliano: Ancient History and the Antiquarian. In: Journal of the 
Warburg and Courtauld Institutes 13, 1950, pp. 285 — 313. 

(3207c) Peter Stuhlmacher: Gerechtigkeit G-ttes bei Paulus. Gottingen 1965; 2nd ed., 
1966. 

Ladouceur (3203 c) notes how medical writers may help us to under¬ 
stand Josephus’ vocabulary. In particular, he remarks, fipaxtopivov from 
aipaxoco means not “to become stained with blood,” as Thackeray in his 
Loeb translation and in his dictionary and as Rengstorf in his concordance 
state, as if Josephus were attempting to rationalize the plague, but rather, as 
Galen (8. 379: to this we may add Rufus, De Renum et Vesicae Affectionibus 
5. 2 and Galen 17 [2]. 692) uses it, “to change to blood,” a meaning confirmed 
by Josephus’ (Ant. 2.294) description of the plague and by the Septuagint’s 
translation (Exodus 7. 20) of the plague. He also notes that atcbpa (Ant. 8. 186) 
means not “ride,” as Thackeray and Rengstorf have it, but “passive exercise,” 
as found in the medical writers Antyllus (ap. Oribasius 6. 23) and Soranus (1. 25: 
add Inscriptiones Graecae 4. 955). We may, however, remark that Josephus 
uses the verb outOQotjpevog from aitogeto, from the same stem as cucbpa, in 
the very same section, thus indicating that Solomon was “raised” high in his 
chariot. 

Gibbs (3203 e) notes that Josephus is not consistent in his use of the 
various words for slave and that the words are used without fixed or 
precise meanings. Moreover, there is no clear distinction between slaves and 
servants, probably a reflection of the fact that ’eved in Hebrew is used indis¬ 
criminately for both. Using Josephus’ paraphrase of I Samuel-II Kings as a 
sample, Gibbs remarks that Josephus generally uses a different word from that 
found in the Septuagint, even though Josephus almost certainly used a Greek text 
(though not quite our Septuagint) for this portion of the Bible. 

Momigliano (3206a) notes that by the time of Josephus the word 
aQ/cuokoyCa meant simply “history from the origins” or “archaic history”. 

Stuhlmacher (3207c), p. 107, comments briefly on Josephus’ view of 5l- 
Kcuoouvri. 

Supra, p. 811 ad 3212c: Hommel connects the word KOpfldv with the Tyrian 
word for caravan, as well as with Aeschylus (Agamemnon 1061, Kagfldvcp). 

(3214a) T. P. Wiseman: Josephus on the Palatine (AJ 19. 75—6). In: Liverpool Classical 
Monthly 5, 1980, pp. 231-238. 

(3219zf) Luiz Diez Merino: El suplicio de la cruz en la literatura judia intertestamental. 
In: Studii Biblici Franciscani Liber Annuus 26, 1976, pp. 31 — 120. 

Wiseman (3214a) says that ev xqi riakaxitp (Ant. 19. 75) means “on the 
Palatine” (so Dio 56. 46. 5, 59. 29. 4), not “in the palace” (he incorrectly 
states that I give the latter translation in my Loeb edition). The word KaM)(3ri 
(Ant. 19. 75) refers to the Palatine hut (and not a tent, as Rengstorf’s 
Concordance has it) at the top of the Scalae Caci; in front of it were held the 
ludi Palatini. The word exegav (Ant. 19. 90) refers to another door: 
Wiseman thinks that the first two doors were the normal h&qo6oi at each side of 
the stage and that the third led out of the back of the stage-building. 
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Diez Merino (3219zf), pp. 43—44, simply lists, without comment, the 
references to crucifixion (oxaugog, etc.) in Josephus. 


26.4: Josephus’ Language and Style 

(3252e) F. Lasserre: Prose grecque classicisante. In: H. Flasher, ed., Le classicisme a Rome 
aux I ers siecles et apres J. C. (Entretiens sur l’antiquite classique, 25). Vandceuvres— 
Geneve 1979. Pp. 135—173. 

Lasserre (3252 e) comments that the Atticizing movement in rhetoric, 
which extended from Dionysius of Halicarnassus to Josephus and the Book of 
Acts in the New Testament, employed heterogeneous and ambiguous language, 
wavering between rigor and the desire to arouse emotions. 


26.5: Speeches and Letters in Josephus 

(3259g) F. Gerald Downing: Ethical Pagan Theism and the Speeches in Acts. In: 

New Testament Studies 27, 1981, pp. 544—563. 

(3259h) Bernard Therond: Le discours de l’historien dans «La guerre des Juifs» de 
Flavius Josephe. Diss., University of Paris 1979. 

Downing (3259 g), on the basis of an analysis of forty speeches of 
varying lengths in the 'War’ and in the 'Antiquities’, notes a recurrent pattern: 
a) G-d is powerful and exercises foresight (itpovoia); b) we must, therefore, 
be virtuous and obedient, keeping the ancient rules; c) we shall then enjoy the 
good life; and d) escape the unpleasant alternatives. He analyzes Reuben’s speech 
to his brothers urging them not to kill Joseph (Ant. 2. 20 — 31, based 
on Gen. 37. 21—22) and notes that Josephus’ version follows the pattern 
noted above which is not in the Biblical text and which is most characteristic 
of the dominant themes in Palestinian Judaism of Josephus’ time. He notes that 
a similar pattern is found in Dionysius of Halicarnassus (1. 4. 5, 5. 56. 1). 

Therond’s (3259h) dissertation, which I have not seen but a summary of 
which has been supplied to the present writer by the author, concludes, on the 
basis of a study of Josephus’ style in the 'War’, and especially of the speeches, 
that Josephus’ work is a philosophical or, more precisely, a theological history 
which adopts the genre of history only incidentally. 


26.7: Symbolism, Allegory, and Metaphor in Josephus 

(3266c) Carl R. Holladay: Theios Aner in Hellenistic Judaism: A Critique of the Use 
of this Category in New Testament Christology. Diss., Yale University, New Haven 
1974. Publ.: Missoula, Montana 1977. 

(3266da) W. W. Fields: Early and Medieval Jewish Interpretation of the Song of Songs. In: 
Grace Theological Journal 1, 1980, pp. 221—231. 
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Holladay (3266c), pp. 82 — 89, remarks that Josephus’ symbolic inter¬ 
pretation of the Tabernacle (Ant. 3. 180 — 187) reflects the Stoic view of vopog as 
the expression of the Koopog. In particular, he notes that in his 'Quaestiones 
Homericae’, Heraclitus, an older contemporary of Josephus, vigorously defends 
Homer in a manner strikingly similar to that employed here by Josephus, namely 
through the appeal to allegory, though Holladay notes that whereas Heraclitus 
uses moral, physical, and historical allegory, Josephus restricts himself to cosmic 
symbolism. Thus Josephus is able to reinforce his point that Judaism follows not 
a provincial but a cosmic law code. 

Fields (3266da) notes the absence of any attempt in Josephus to allegorize 
the Song of Songs. We may, however, comment that this is hardly significant, 
since Josephus is, above all, an historian rather than a theologian and that he 
consequently does not deal with the Song of Songs, let alone systematically. 


26.9: Josephus’ Literary Assistants 

(3283c) John G. Gibbs (Moorhead State University, Moorhead, Minnesota): Josephus’ 
Slavery Vocabulary. Awaiting publication. 

Gibbs (3283c) notes a shift in the vocabulary referring to slaves in 'Antiq¬ 
uities’ 15—20, perhaps, we may suggest, supporting Thackeray’s theory of 
assistants for this part of the 'Antiquities’. There dv6gdjTo6ov, dvdgom^U), and 
0£Qdjttov do not occur at all, whereas the first two are found seven times in 
Books 1 — 14 and Bspajicov occurs twenty-three times. 


26.10: Josephus’ Grammar 

(3286a) F. Neirynck: ’Anf|X0EV jigog eciutov (Lc 24, 12 et Jn 20, 10). In: Ephemerides Thec^- 
logicae Lovanienses 54, 1978, pp. 104—118. 1 

(3286b) P. W. van der Horst: Some Late Instances of Inceptive Se. In: Mnemosyne 32, 1979, 
pp. 377-379. 

Neirynck (3286 a) gives sixteen instances of the phrases Jtgog ecoitov and 
icpog EauTobg in Josephus (e. g. Ant. 8. 124) and notes that the meaning is “to 
his (their) own home”. It has nothing to do with the ethical dative. We may 
note that here Rengstorf’s concordance is of no help, since the citations of 
prepositions give the references without the context, and since for the entry 
ecxutou Rengstorf has passim. 

Van der Horst (3286b) cites the occurrence of 6e in the opening sentence 
of Life 1 as an example of its use as a weakened form of 6rj: here Josephus is 
answering his opponents by a self-assertive counter-attack. 
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26.11: Hebrew as Josephus’ Ancestral Language 

(3291 e) David Goldenberg, rev.: W. C. van Unnik, Flavius Josephus als historischer 
Schriftsteller. Heidelberg 1978. In: Jewish Quarterly Review 70, 1979 — 80, pp. 178— 
182. 

Goldenberg (3291 e) cites three phrases in Josephus which he says are 
Semitic, namely yupvaug 6e xa oteqvcc xdrv eaBijTCDV hiEQQijypEVtov = kore a 
ad sheyegaleh eth lebo (War 2.322), cuxoBavsiv pa>Aov fj Jta0a(3fjvat = yebarog 
v al yeavor (Ant. 6. 149), and JtEocbv ejti jtgootojtov (Ant. 10. 11) and em xa 
jtQOotojta kelpevol = nafal ’al ’apov (Ant. 18.27). We may comment that the 
first is not particularly close and, in any case, is similar to the Septuagint’s 
I Esdras 8. 73. The second is a commonplace and, at any rate, is similar to 
IV Maccabees 16. 24, which Goldenberg himself cites; and the third is very 
similar to the Septuagint’s frequent phrase (e. g. Gen. 17. 3, Lev. 9. 24). 


27.1: Parallels between Josephus and the Talmud 

(3319e) Ben Zion Dinur: The Historiographical Fragments in Talmudic Literature and Their 
Investigation (in Hebrew). In: Proceedings of the Fifth World Congress of Jewish 
Studies, 1969, Vol. 2, Jerusalem 1972, pp. 137—146. 

(3319f) Moshe D. Herr: The Conception of History among the Sages (in Hebrew). In: 

Proceedings of the Sixth World Congress of Jewish Studies, 1973. Vol. 3, Jerusalem 
1977, pp. 129-142. 

Dinur (33 1 9e) cites parallels between Josephus, War 1 . 68, and Tosefta, 
Sotah 23. 7; Antiquities 13. 372 and Kiddushin 66a; and Antiquities 13. 401—404 
and Sotah 22b. 

Herr (3319f) concludes that the Talmudic corpus does not show the 
influence of Josephus. 


27.2: Josephus and Tacitus 

(3331a) Pierpaolo Fornaro: Flavio Giuseppe, Tacito e l’impero (Bellum Judaicum VI. 
284 — 315; Historiae V, 13). Torino 1980. 

(3331b) Menahem Stern: Greek and Latin Authors on Jews and Judaism. Vol. 2: From 
Tacitus to Simplicius. Jerusalem 1980. 

I have not seen Fornaro (333 1 a), which presumably deals with the parallels 
between Josephus (War 6.284 — 315) and Tacitus (Histories 5.13) in the 
description of the portents accompanying the destruction of the Temple. 

Stern (3331b), p. 3, compares Tacitus’ Histories 5. 10—13 with Josephus’ 
'War’. He concludes that there are some similarities, the most obvious one 
pertaining to the portents that preceded the great events of the war, above all 
the prophecy that the world would be ruled by someone from Judea. However, 
there are important differences also, notably in the number of the besieged 
(Tacitus, Histories 5. 13. 3). In addition, Tacitus confuses John of Gischala with 
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Simon bar Giora and expands on the end of Cestius Gallus (5. 10. 1), a topic 
with which Josephus does not deal. Stern concludes that Tacitus did not use 
Josephus directly and that while indirect influence is possible it is by no 
means a necessary assumption, since Tacitus may have used other sources, 
notably Pliny the Elder, Antonius Julianus, and the Commentaries of Vespasian 
and Titus. 


27.24: Medieval Greek Authors in Eastern Europe 

(3379e) Rivkah Duker-Fishman: The Works of Josephus as a Source for Byzantine 
Chronicles. In: A Symposium: Josephus Flavius — Historian of Eretz-Israel in the 
Hellenistic-Roman Period: Haifa, March 25 — 26, 1981: Abstracts. The Center for the 
Study of Eretz Israel and Its Yishuv of Yad Izhak Ben Zvi and University of Haifa 
1981. P. 34. 

Duker-Fishman (3379e) notes that the Byzantine chronicles differ from one 
another and from their patristic antecedents in the degree and tendency of their 
use of Josephus. In particular, she comments on the use of Josephus made by 
John Malalas in the sixth century, by the 'Chronicon Pascale’ in the seventh 
century, and by George Syncellus in the ninth century, as well as by post- 
iconoclastic Byzantine chroniclers. 


27.25: The Medieval Legend of Josephus the Physician 

(3384c) Peter Schafer: Die Flucht Johanan b. Zakkais aus Jerusalem und die Griindung 
des 'Lehrhauses’ in Jabne. In: Hildegard Temporini and Wolfgang Haase, edd., 
Aufstieg und Niedergang der romischen Welt, vol. 19. 2, Berlin 1979, pp. 43 — 101. 

Schafer (3384c) asserts that the rabbinic anecdote about Vespasian’s 
swollen foot (Gittin 56 b) had nothing to do with Johanan originally but probably 
goes back to Josephus, since some of the details in the version in Orosius and 
Landolfus are more historical than those in the rabbinic Aggadah. 


27.26: Josephus’ Influence on Renaissance Figures (. . .) and in the Reformation 
and post-Reformation Periods 

(3386a) Hans-Georg von Mutius: Der Kainiterstammbaum Genesis 4/17—24 in der jiidi- 
schen und christlichen Exegese; von den Anfangen bis zum Ende des Mittelalters nach 
dem Zeugnis des Don Isaak ben Jehuda Abravanel. Gleichzeitig ein Beitrag zur Er- 
forschung des Josephustextes (Judaistische Texte und Studien, 7). Hildesheim 1978. 

Von Mutius (3386a), who has a translation into German and an exposition 
of Abrabanel’s commentary on Genesis 4. 17—24, remarks that Abrabanel’s 
evidence for the text of Josephus has been underestimated. He is, however, in¬ 
conclusive on the question as to where Abrabanel is dependent on Josephus and 
where he uses Josippon, as well as on the identity of the recension of Josephus 
which he had. 
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27.27: English Literature: General 

Supra, p. 862 ad 3389 (Hadas): An edition of the works of Josephus was 
among the forty volumes contributed by the clergymen who founded the Col¬ 
legiate School of Connecticut, now Yale University. 

(3393c) Teresa M. Kelley: Deluge and Buried Treasure in Wordsworth’s Arab Dream. In: 
Notes and Queries 27, 1980, pp. 70 — 71. 

Kelley (3393c) traces back the Arab dream and its treasure in Book 5 of 
William Wordsworth’s 'Prelude’ to the reference in Josephus (Ant. 1. 70—71) 
to Sesostris (she means the descendants of Seth), who sought to preserve the 
knowledge of astronomy from the ravages of fire and flood. She notes that the 
term 'twofold’ which is found in Josephus appears twice in the Arab dream. 


27.28: The Herod Theme in English Literature 

(3397a) Nancy C. Pearse: Elizabeth Cary, Renaissance Playwright. In: Texas Studies in 
Literature and Language 18, 1976—77, pp. 601—608. 

(3397b) Elaine Beilin: Elizabeth Cary and The Tragedie of Mariam. In: Papers on 
Language and Literature 16, 1980, pp. 45—64. 

Pearse (3397a) notes that Elizabeth Cary, in her play 'The Tragedie of 
Mariam’ (written ca. 1606), based on Lodge’s translation of Josephus’ 'Antiq¬ 
uities’, which is the first full-length original play by a woman in England, 
is very careful with details, avoiding the anachronisms which are usual in this 
period. She calls attention to the talk in the play about women’s rights and 
equitable divorce laws and concludes that the sentiments are autobiographical. 

Beilin (3397b), in a much more thorough treatment, though unaware of 
Pearse’s article, comes to a similar conclusion. She adds that the most significant 
differences between the play and its source are in Lady Cary’s Christian 
perspective and in her understanding of the character of Mariam (Mariamne), 
to whom she assigns a considerably more complex psychology than does Josephus. 
Thus, while Josephus’ moral is that the price of disobedience is death, even 
for so virtuous a person as Mariamne, Cary creates an elaborate mechanism 
whereby Mariam can be both rebel and virtuous woman, and she converts her 
death into an allegory of the crucifixion of Jesus. 


27.34: The Influence of Josephus on Art and Music 

Supra, p. 871 ad 3438 c: Weitzmann, p. 21, notes, without further com¬ 
ment, the importance of the 'Sacra Parallela’, with its scenes from Josephus’ 'War’ 
and 'Antiquities’. He also (p. 24) notes that the Cotton Genesis has two apoc¬ 
ryphal scenes from Josephus (Ant. 2. 232 — 237) pertaining to Thermuthis. 
He also (p. 52) comments on the Vatican Octateuch, in which Ishmael has 
hit Isaac so hard that his nose is bleeding, an act which, he says, may be ex- 
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plained by the passage in Josephus (Ant. 1. 215) in which Sarah expresses fear 
that Ishmael may do some injury to Isaac. 

Supra, p. 871 ad 3438f: Deutsch stresses that the influence of the theatre 
on the iconography of the manuscripts of the 'War’ is undeniable. 

(3438g) Heinz Schreckenberg: The Destruction of the Second Temple as Reflected by 
Christian Art (in Hebrew). In: Aharon Oppenheimer, Uriel Rappaport, and 
Menahem Stern, edd., Jerusalem in the Second Temple Period: Abraham Schalit 
Memorial Volume. Jerusalem 1980. Pp. 394—414. 

Schreckenberg (3438g) surveys the depiction of the fall of Jerusalem on 
a walrus tusk relief (Northumberland, 700 C.E.), two bookcovers (ninth 
century), two manuscript miniatures (ca. 1000 and thirteenth century), Nicolas 
Poussin’s seventeenth-century painting 'Conquest of Jerusalem by Titus’, two 
book illustrations of the eighteenth century, the nineteenth-century painting of 
F. J. Heim in the spirit of Poussin, and the huge nineteenth-century painting 
by Wilhelm von Kaulbach, all of which (especially the last) incorporate 
many elements from Josephus’ account. Schreckenberg co-ordinates this 
artistic representation with the representation of this event in literature, especially 
the poetry of such writers as Prudentius and Paulinus of Nola in the fourth and 
early fifth centuries, who similarly, for example, describe the land of Israel 
as a widow. 


27.36: The Influence of Josippon 

(3457d) Isaiah Tishby: Rabbi Moses Cordovero as He Appears in the Treatise of Rabbi 
Mordekhai Dato (in Hebrew). In: Itzhak Ben-Zvi and Meir Benayahu, edd., 
Safed Volume: Studies and Texts on the History of the Jewish Community in 
Safed from the 14th through the 19th Centuries. Vol. 2, Jerusalem 1963. Pp. 119 — 166. 

T ishby (3457d) notes that the sixteenth-century Italian Kabbalist Mordekhai 
Dato, in his 'Iggeret HaLebanon’, which he publishes here, quotes Josippon 
by name as his primary source for the Second Temple period. He explains 
the amazing fact that Dato refers to Herod as king of the Jews and that he does 
not criticize him by noting that Herod was responsible for rebuilding the 
Temple. We may suggest that a fruitful line of inquiry would be to trace the 
influence of Dato’s older contemporary Azariah dei Rossi upon him: both, we 
may note, had knowledge of and admiration for Philo. 


28.8: Films 

(3509a) Ernest K. Gann: Masada. New York 1981. Presented on ABC Television. April 
5-8, 1981. 

(3509b) Trude Weiss-Rosmarin: Masada on Television. In: Jewish Spectator 46, Spring 1981, 
pp. 3-9. 
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Gann’s novel was transformed into an eight-hour, eighteen-million-dollar 
extravaganza of spectacle, with a clear attempt to see contemporary implications 
in the story, with the Romans being a composite of the Nazis, the English in 
Palestine before the emergence of the State Israel, the Americans in Viet Nam, 
and the present-day Arabs, and with the Jews at Masada defying them all as a 
kind of Jonestown. 

Weiss-Rosmarin (3509b) decries the liberties with facts taken in the tele¬ 
vision production. 


29.1: Desiderata: The Tools for Scholarship in the Field of Hellenistic-Roman 
Jewish History 


(3524b) Robert A. Kraft: Jewish Greek Scriptures and Related Topics. In: New Testament 
Studies 16, 1969-70, pp. 384-396. 

Kraft (3524b), pp. 388—389, reports on the state of major projects per¬ 
taining to Josephus, notably the Thackeray-Marcus lexicon, which, according 
to Moehring, has not been abandoned and which the Munster Institute, headed 
by Rengstorf, has, indeed, pledged to help to complete. 


29.5: Desiderata: Josephus and the Bible 

(3536c) Heinrich Bloch: Die Quellen des Flavious Josephus in seiner Archaologie. Leipzig 
1879; rpt. Wiesbaden 1968. 

(3536d) Henry St. John Thackeray: Josephus the Man and the Historian. New York 1929; 
rpt. 1967. 


29.7: Desiderata: Josephus and Halakhah 

(3539a) David Goldenberg: The Halakhah in Josephus and in Tannaitic Literature: A 
Comparative Study. Diss., Dropsie University, Philadelphia 1978. 

Goldenberg’s (3539 a) dissertation marks a good beginning toward a 
comprehensive study. 
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1. 647-656: 1313 

1. 648-649: 2576 

1. 648-650: 2089, 2090, 2882 

1. 648ff.: 2242w 

1. 648-655: 138 

1. 656: 1012, 1311a, 2054h, 3838e 

1. 656-658: 2969 

1. 656ff.: 1315 

1. 657: 100 

1. 660: 1265d 

1. 662: 3438e 

1.667ff.: 289If 

1. 671-673: 2986a 

Book 2: 1771, 2334h, 2317g 

2. 10: 2072 
2. 14: 1957 


2. 56: 2701, 2702, 2705g 
2. 56-65: 1317 
2. 57-59: 1316 
2. 59: 3173c 
2. 68: 1318 
2. 95: 3163 
2. Ill: 1275 
2. 111-114: 2558 

2. 117: 1373b, 1389g, 1429a, 1946, 2054d 
2. 117-118: 2705g 

2.118: 1164, 2648, 2650, 2677, 2682, 
2690e, 2701, 2702, 2702a, 2705g, 2869 
2. 119: 2463, 2468 
2. 119-120: 1169e 
2. 119ff.: 1818a, 2334c, 2445b 
2. 119-159: 3338 

2. 119-161: 84, 2237, 2334d, 2356, 2358, 
2363, 2364, 2393, 2512, 2516, 2621 
2. 119-163: 1883, 1965 
2. 119-166: 2177, 2208, 2260, 2266, 3277, 
3347 

2. 120: 2491, 2143zm 
2. 120-121: 2421, 2429q, 2512 
2. 122: 1169e, 2889 
2. 123: 1818a, 1825c, 2425, 2889 
2. 123ff.: 2429c 
2. 124: 2344 
2. 124-129: 1169e 
2. 125: 2449a, 2637 
2. 128: 2428, 2429d, 2429p, 2463 
2. 129: 2395, 2429, 2432, 2436, 2437, 
2543 r 

2. 129-130: 2421 
2. 129-131: 2430 
2. 130: 2435 
2. 131-132: 1169e 
2. 134: 2420, 2889 
2. 135: 2301, 2445b 
2. 135-136: 2491 
2. 136: 2463 
2. 137: 2419, 2429i 
2. 137ff.: 1818a 
2. 138: 2420 
2. 139-142: 2439, 2503 
2. 139-143: 2445b 

2. 140: 2442, 2445a, 2457, 2458, 2459, 
2505, 2836 
2. 141: 2464 

2. 142: 1959, 2439-2445, 2446, 2448, 
2449, 2559a 
2. 143: 2491, 2889 
2. 143-144: 2357k 
2. 145: 2490, 2519 
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2. 145-146: 2543j 

2. 146: 2889 

2. 147: 2064e, 2543za 

2. 147-149: 2543q, 2343zm 

2. 148:2429d 

2. 149: 2543y 

2. 150: 2889 

2. 152: 2356, 2357j, 2446, 2490, 2519 
2. 152-153: 2457, 2458, 2547 
2. 154: 2463, 2464 
2. 154-155: 2429a 

2. 154-158: 2022i, 2395g, 2406, 2406f, 
2463, 2543s 
2. 155: 2405 
2. 158: 2551 
2. 159: 2559 
2. 160: 24291, 2543r 

2. 160-161:2421,2429k, 2491,2512,2532, 
2543zm 

2. 160-166: 3362c 
2. 161: 102b 
2. 162:2245 

2. 162-163: 2242x, 2242za, 2243, 2286b, 
2286c 

2. 162ff.: 1818a 
2. 162-166: 2242a 
2. 163: 1807, 2012b, 2022i 
2. 163-164: 1635a, 18031 
2. 163-166:28910 
2. 164-165:2315 
2. 166: 2242c, 2245, 2321 
2. 168: 1336 

2. 169: 1399, 1401, 1402 

2. 169-174: 1390-1398, 2090, 2093 

2. 169-177: 1398b, 2891h 

2. 170:1394 

2. 174: 1731a 

2. 175: 3212 

2. 175-177: 1379, 3367 

2. 176:3367 

2. 180: 1362 

2. 183: 1337 

2. 184-187: 142 

2. 184-203: 1469d 

2. 192:1803f 

2. 192-203: 142 

2. 193-198: 1910 

2. 195:2891m 

2. 204-214: 1466 

2. 204-233: 1465 

2. 215-217: 1169v 

2.219:3010 

2. 228:1563h 


2. 228-229: 2116c 
2. 232-233: 1373b 
2.235:2616 
2.236: 1605, 3330 
2. 237-238: 2898a 
2. 241: 2054i, 3219zc 
2.247: 1426, 2891e 
2. 252:2891e 
2. 253: 2054i, 2116c, 2616 
2.254:2667, 2669 
2. 254-257:2886 
2. 258-260: 2516, 2559 
2. 258ff.: 1803u 
2. 259: 1989 
2. 259-261: 2429i 
2. 261: 2022n, 2886 

2.261-263: 1984q, 1984s, 1984x, 2022c, 
2886,2S9/r, 3031a 
2.262:1989, 2886 
2. 266: 1404 

2. 266-270: 1404,2967,2967a, 2968, 2968i 

2. 271: 1429, 2891e 

2. 280: 1596, 1597 

2. 280-292: 2968i 

2. 284: 1548 

2. 285: 119 

2. 285ff.: 1825b 

2. 285-290: 1825d 

2. 293: 1948, 2835 

2. 303: 102 

2. 306: 2034e, 2054i, 3219zc 

2. 308: 2054i, 3219zc 

2. 32Iff.: 3898a 

2. 322: 3291 e 

2. 340: 3392 

2. 345-401: 1817, 3258 

2. 345-404: 3119, 3254 

2. 351-354: 1620b 

2. 353: 2898a 

2. 380-386: 1516 

2. 390: 2019 

2.398: 1488e 

2.400: 1587, 2898a 

2. 408: 2457, 2458 

2. 409: 1541, 2298 

2. 421: 2898a 

2. 425: 2075 

2. 427: 3001 f 

2. 430: 2075 

2. 433: 2649, 2677, 2845, 3095 
2. 433ff.: 2022c 
2. 433-443: 2664 
2. 433-448: 2462, 2631a 
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2. 434: 2027 
2. 441: 2835 
2. 441-442: 1902 
2. 443: 3095 

2. 444: 119, 2027, 2587, 2588, 2591, 2596, 
2603, 2653, 2654, 2669, 2677 
2. 444-448: 2031 
2. 447: 3095 
2. 451: 2116c 
2. 457: 2093h 
2. 458: 1563b, 1563f, 2977 
2. 460: 2093h 
2. 461-465: 1599g 
2. 463: 2929 

2. 469-476: 2120c, 3150e 

2. 478-480: 2977 

2. 479: 1489, 1491 

2. 484: 1292 

2.486:102 

2.487:1477 

2. 487ff.: 553 

2. 490ff.: 1488 

2. 499-555: 1057b, 1563h 

2.511: 1535 

2. 517: 2059 

2. 517-518: 2576 

2.544: 1728 

2.556: 1563c 

2. 558: 2116c 

2. 562-568: 386, 398d , 1550 
2. 563: 295 

2. 564: 119, 2587, 2589, 2603, 2653 

2. 566: 1294, 1904g 

2. 567: 2448, 2449 

2. 568: 398a, 2835 

2 . 572 : 2949 

2. 573: 3173a, 3173q 

2. 573-574: 2971, 2972 

2. 574: 1536 

2. 576: 2949 

2. 576-579: 88 

2. 577ff.: 401 

2.583: 1599e 

2. 585-589: 1777 

2. 587: 1620f 

2. 588: 1599g 

2. 622: 2699c 

2. 629: 1536 

2. 630: 2116c 

2. 642-643: 2054h 

2. 651: 119, 2580, 2586, 2587, 2603, 2653 


Book 3 
3. 1-2: 1563h 
3. 4: 1607 
3. 8: 1621 
3. 11: 2448, 2449 
3. 20-34: 1535 
3. 35-40: 2945 
3. 35-58: 2957n 
3. 36: 2975 
3. 40: 3173q 
3. 41-43: 1599e 
3. 43: 1599 

3. 52: 1605a, 3001a, 3374e 

3. 54-58: 1196a, 2942, 2942a 

3. 59: 1535 

3. 61: 1536 

3. 64-69: 1621 

3. 68: 3156 

3. 79ff.: 1605 a 

3. 108: 1522 

3. 118: 1563 i 

3. 141-142: 1563i 

3. 141-339: 1605e 

3. 158: 3173m 

3. 159: 3173m 

3.161: 1909b 

3. 218: 1904a 

3. 224-236: 1910 

3. 258-264: 3376 

3. 269-270: 1602 

3. 289ff.: 1563i 

3. 290: 102 

3. 300-304: 1984e 

3. 307-315: 1520 

3. 314-318: 1904j 

3. 321: 2054i 

3. 340ff.: 1818b 

3. 340-391: 2120c, 3150e 

3. 340-408: 1523 

3. 341: 102 

3. 350-354: 1976, 1983, 1984k 

3. 351-354: 1979 

3. 352: 1964 

3. 354: 438f, 1824 

3. 361 ff.: 3253 

3. 361-382: 2117 

3. 362-382: 2022i 

3. 369-377: 3128, 3149 

3. 371-374: 2119 

3. 372-374: 1805, 1807 

3. 374: 2235, 2283 

3. 381: 404 

3. 387: 3430 
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3. 387-391: 3134, 3428, 3429, 3430 

3. 387-408: 438b 

3. 391: 404, 3430 
3.396: 1818c 

3. 399-408: 1984k, 2022e, 3380 

3. 400: 1984f 

3. 400-401: 102 

3. 400-402: 426 

3. 401: 102b 

3. 446: 3176g 

3. 447: 3175i 

3. 458: 1563i 

3.460: 102 

3. 485: 1563i 

3. 506-508: 2945 

3. 522-531: 1563e 

3. 532-542: 3338a 

3. 587-588: 1599c, 1599i 

Book 4: 1632 

4. 1: 1587 

4. 2-8: 3173k 

4. 3: 806 

4. 4-83: 3173m 

4. 51: 2578 

4. 54-61: 3173v 

4. 79: 102 

4. 79-81: 3134 

4. 82: 3134 

4. 85: 1777 

4. 96: 1620f 

4. 98-102: 3254 

4. 126-127: 1904c 

4. 129-161: 2685 

4. 135: 2685 

4. 137: 3219f 

4. 138: 2685 

4. 153-157: 1903 

4. 154: 138 

4. 155: 2604 

4. 156-157: 2685 

4. 159: 1948f 

4. 160: 2603, 2604 

4. 161: 138, 2596, 2604 

4. 170: 3196 

4. 180-184: 1904c 

4. 224: 138 

4. 225: 2605a 

4. 288: 1731 

4. 314-318: 1902, 1904c 
4. 318-325: 2825d 
4. 319-320: 2819 
4. 319-321: 1896 


4. 335: 1984a, 1984b 

4. 388: 2617, 2618 

4. 399-400: 2576 

4. 402: 3093, 3106, 3150 

4. 405: 2116c 

4. 440: 1517a 

4. 444: 438c 

4. 450: 1563i 

4. 460: 102 

4. 476-485: 3325 

4. 477: 1614, 2453 

4. 480: 1803s 

4. 486: 2453 

4. 487: 2978 

4. 487-488: 2977 

4. 503ff.: 2022c 

4. 504: 2576 

4.510: 100 

4.512: 138 

4. 529-537: 2068 

4. 530: 688 

4. 530-533: 1291 

4. 531: 1291 

4. 532: 3167 

4. 538-544: 2705 

4. 544: 3169 

4. 550-555: 1563! 

4. 558: 2698 
4. 560-563: 2672 
4. 567: 1512e 
4. 573: 102 
4. 574: 1904g 
4. 575: 2704 
4. 582: 1297c, 1869e 
4. 586: 3001 
4. 602: 3325 
4. 603-606: 1618 
4. 618: 3219n 
4 . 623 - 629 : 426 
4. 656: 102, 3219n 

4. 697: 3325 

Book 5: 1567, 1620e, 2898b, 3281, 3336 

5. 4-5: 3019 

5. 11: 3196 

5. 12: 3196 

5. 24-26: 1169e 

5. 27: 2048e 

5. 34: 2048e 

5. 36-38: 3001g 

5. 45: 1566 

5. 47ff.: 1605, 3330 

5. 136ff.: 138 
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5. 136-141: 2990 

5. 140: 30311, 3392 

5. 145: 2543q, 3392 

5. 146: 3014b, 3014h 

5. 147-148: 3014n 

5. 147-155: 3007, 3008 

5. 147-160: 3003 

5. 151-152: 3010, 30141 

5. 152: 3014 

5. 152-153: 30141 

5. 153-157: 3010 

5. 155: 30141 

5. 156-157: 3024 

5. 163-175: 303lo 

5. 176-183: 2988b; 3024 

5. 181: 138 

5. 182: 32191 

5. 184: 3219zb 

5. 184-220: 1845, 1852 

5. 184-247: 1830, 1857i, 1868 

5. 186: 3219zb 

5. 193-195: 1837p, 1866f, 3219zb 

5. 194: 255d, 1857b, 1858 —1866f, 3216 

5. 200: 1842 

5. 201-206: 1896c 

5. 207-224: 1837p 

5. 207-227: 1841 

5. 208: 1844, 1909, 3265 

5. 208-209: 3219zb 

5. 211-214: 1857b 

5. 214: 2093b 

5. 217: 83, 3339 

5. 217-218: 3266a 

5.219: 1857b 

5. 222: 303Id 

5. 222-224: 3001f 

5. 224: 1842 

5. 231: 3385 

5. 234: 1907 

5. 235: 1766, 1908 

5. 236: 1909 

5. 238: 1837o 

5. 238-245: 3020a 

5. 238-246: 3015 

5. 238-247: 3031e 

5. 245: 1837o 

5. 247: 138 

5. 250: 2603 

5. 252-253: 1512e 

5.285: 119 

5. 289: 2054i 

5. 299: 3010 

5. 303-307: 3031n 


5. 312: 1728 

5. 345: 2898a 

5. 348: 3209 

5. 362-374: 3115 

5. 362-419: 1984, 3119, 3258 

5. 363-419: 1817 

5. 367: 102, 1817 

5. 376-419: 3115 

5. 378: 1801 

5. 384: 3196 

5. 391-392: 1981 

5. 393: 32191 

5. 394: 1563d 

5. 419: 1818g, 1818h 

5. 449: 1569, 2034e , 3219zc 

5. 449-451: 2054i 

5. 451: 3219zc 

5. 462: 102 

5. 466 - 472 : 3018 

5. 467: 3018, 3020, 3020a 

5. 468: 303le 

5. 504-505: 3031 

5. 527: 1904g 

5. 527-533: 2705 

5. 555: 138 

5. 566: 1913, 2890 

5. 572: 102 


Book 6: 1567, 2359, 2361a, 2898 b, 33 
3362 b, 3543 
6. 5: 826 
6. 48: 138 
6. 96: 3291b 
6. 114: 1827a 
6. 123-126: 1866f 
6. 124: 1861 

6. 124-126: 1866b, 1866f 
6. 125: 1858 —1866f 
6. 126: 2054d 
6. 166-168: 1803s 
6. 199-212: 1571 
6. 201-213: 3403 
6. 211: 102, 1803s 
6. 236-243: 1620c 
6.237: 1488t 
6. 238: 1580 
6. 238-266: 1169e 
6. 241: 1580 
6. 249ff.: 129a 
6. 257: 100 

6. 260-266: 3128, 3149 
6. 280: 3134, 3226 
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6. 284-315: 3331a 
6. 285-287: 1547b, 1984r 
6. 288-300: 1635a 
6. 289: 2000c, 2894 
6. 290: 1984f 
6. 290-295: 1977 
6. 291: 1977 
6.292:138, 2894 
6.293: 1984f, 2894 
6. 293-294: 1570 
6. 296-299: 2894 
6. 299: 138, 2000a, 2894 
6. 300: 2818o 
6. 300-301: 2022c 
6. 300f f.: 3321 
6. 300-304: 828 
6. 300-305: 1803s 

6. 300-309: 1984c, 1984g, 2818m, 2818n, 

2818p 

6. 300-310: 1635a 

6. 301: 1958, 2898a 

6. 304: 3203b 

6. 306: 3203b 

6. 309: 3203b 

6. 310-315: 2016, 2017 

6. 311: 1959, 19841 

6. 311-313: 821, 2617, 2618 

6. 312: 138, 432, 1620b, 1960, 1963, 2031, 

3096 

6.312-313: 438a, 824h, 1984k, 19841, 

2031a, 3353e 
6. 312-315: 1530 
6. 313: 2022e 
6. 316: 1098, 1101b 
6.322: 1587 
6. 324-325: 3031i 
6.335: 138 
6.339: 1588 
6. 352: 102 
6. 353: 1587 
6. 354-355: 3001f 
6. 355: 1512e 
6. 386: 138 

6. 387-391: 1579c, 1620d 
6. 388: 1620d, 3291a 
6. 404: 1587 
6. 413: 138 
6. 414: 102 
6. 420: 1595, 1597 
6. 420ff.: 1596 
6. 422-426: 1599 
6. 423: 2072, 2074a 
6. 425: 1599e, 1825c 


6. 429-432: 1579c 

6. 438: 2406e, 3171 

Book 7: 1635, 3112, 3251, 3540 

7. 1: 1587 
7. 20: 138 

7. 26-36: 2705 

7. 29: 2704 

7. 43: 952, 1488e 

7. 43-46: 1825b 

7. 45: 1825c, 2100a, 2907 

7. 46-52: 1616, 1617 

7. 47-48: 1488m 

7. 100-111: 1488c 

7. 103-111: 1615 

7. 110-111: 1492c 

7. 123ff.: 1620a 

7. 130: 138 

7. 136: 3196 

7. 143-144: 100 

7. 148: 1622, 1623, 1628a 

7. 148-150: 1620d, 1626, 3181 

7.149: 102 

7. 150: 626f 

7. 151: 3196 

7. 153-154: 3133 

7. 162: 626f 

7. 175: 3036c 

7. 180-185: 1803s 

7. 185: 2892 

7. 190-209: 3034, 3035 

7.218: 1169x, 1619, 1866h, 1866k 

7. 219: 3155a 

7. 252: 3155a 

7. 252-406: 138, 3082 

7. 253: 138, 2677, 3089 

7. 254-274: 565c 

7. 256: 3112 

7. 259: 102 

7. 259-274: 2569, 2570, 2581, 2642, 2668, 
2676, 2677, 2683, 2684, 2690, 2697 
7. 262: 2668 

7. 262-274:2621,2683,2684,2690a, 2699c 

7. 267: 2911k 

7. 268: 2596 

7. 271: 138 

7. 277: 138 

7. 280-319: 3112c 

7. 286: 3//2& 

7. 291: 3043 

7. 304-401: 2120c, 3150e 
7. 310: 3126 
7. 320-388: 2117 
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7. 321: 138 

7. 323-336: 354e, 3119a 

7. 323-388: 3256 

7. 341-388: 1817, 3119e, 3258 

7. 341-406: 111 

7. 344: 2265a 

7. 352-356: 3338 

7. 359ff.: 1801 

7. 372-382: 106 

7. 387: 3124 

7. 395: 3124 

7. 397: 3150 

7. 399: 3150 

7. 399-400: 3095 

7. 401: 3106 

7. 404: 3098, 3101 

7. 405: 3112 

7. 405-406: 3//9d, 3132 
7. 406: 3128, 3149 
7. 410: 3128, 3149 
7. 410-416: 1619 
7. 418-419: 3089, 3112 
7. 420-432: 1919 
7. 421-436: 553, 1934a 
7. 422: 138 
7.426: 1917 
7. 427: 1916 
7. 431: 1926 
7. 434: 1635g, 3207b 
7. 436: 1920 

7.437-438: /494, 2022c 
7. 437ff.: 2885b 
7. 445: 1608 
7. 450: 3133 
7. 455: 32191 


2. 'Antiquities’ 

Book 1: 632, 3355 
1-4: 3536b 
1. 1-17: 1747, 1748 
1. 1-25: 124 
1.4: 3230 

1. 5: 604, 1646d, 3298a 
1. 10: 3212d, 3292, 3298a 
1. 13: 601b 

1. 14: 1080, 1389, 1785, 2003 
1. 14-15: 1817 
1. 15: 1727, 1803 i 

1. 17: 582, 601, 601a, 649, 658, 779, 
3298a 
1. 18: 2490 
1. 19-20: 1785 


1.21: 1749 
1.22 - 24: 1727 
1. 23-24: 2039 
1. 25: 682, 1653 
1. 27: 1730, 1783 
1.27ff.: 676a 
1.27-33: 661 g 
1. 32: 665 
1. 33: 2064c, 3307 
1. 34-40: 661 g 
1.39:676b 
1. 41-51: 661 g 
1. 51-66: 661 g 
1. 52: 1747 
1. 55: 1799 

1. 70 : 667, 676c, 676f 

1. 70- 71: 80, 676d, 3393c, 3418 

1. 71: 676e 

1. 72-108: 675a 

1. 73: 676g, 3342 

1. 81: 714, 2077 

1. 85: 676h, 723m 

1. 86: 676i 

1. 89-108: 661 g 

1.93:809 

1. 94-95: 1671a 

1. 96: 1776a 

1. 100-101: 743 

1. 107: 809 

1. 109-121: 661g 

1. 118: 3196 

1. 122-147: 661 g, 676, 676j 

1. 123 : 676b 

1. 124: 3419 

1. 128: 1101, 3386 

1. 130-142: 625 

1. 132-133: 676b 

1. 147: 676k, 3353b 

1. 148-150: 618 

1. 148-160: 661 g 

1. 151: 2107 f 

1. 151 ff.: 615 

1. 154ff.: 1803c 

1. 155: 1798 

1. 155-156: 678 

1. 156: 681, 1791, 1792, 1818eb 

1. 158: 809 

1. 158-160: 1671a, 1705 
1. 159: 1703 
1. 159-160: 1671a 
1. 161-168: 661 g, 1689 
1. 162: 687 
1. 164: 687 
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1. 167: 691a, 1818eb 

1. 169-185: 661 g 

1. 170: 100 

1. 177: 1748, 1759 

1. 179-181: 691b, 691c 

1. 180: 3171 

1. 186: 691 d, 3169 

1. 186-193: 661 g 
1.190: 1747 

1. 192: 663 

1. 193: 83, 3339 

1. 194-206: 661 g 

1. 197: 685 
1.200: 685 
1. 207-212: 661 g 
1.213-221: 661 g 
1.215: 3438c 
1.218:1705 

1.222-236: 615, 661g, 691e, 691f, 1776a 

1. 224: 2130 

1.228-232: 2265a 

1. 232: 2021 

1. 233: 691 f 

1. 237: 1291 

1. 237-256: 661 g 

1. 238: 83, 3339 

1. 239: 1705, 1706 

1. 240-241: 3352 

1.257-266: 661g 

1.267: 100 

1. 267-284: 661g 

1.272: 1799 

1. 285-308: 661g 

1. 309-324: 661g 

1. 325-336: 661g 

1.331: 1014 

1. 337-346: 661g 

Book 2: 723 h 

2. 1-8: 661 g 

2.1-200: 632 

2. 9-38: 661 g 

2. 20-31: 3239g 

2. 22: 3253 

2. 32: 100 

2. 39: 119 

2. 39-59: 661g 

2. 49: 119 

2. 54-58: 119 

2. 60-74: 661g 
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5. The Syriac Version of Book 6 of the 'War’: 

206c—e, 2359, 2361a, 3362b, 3362c 


C. Hebrew Scriptures and Septuagint 


Genesis: 661 g—697 
1-3: 663, 1783 
1. 1 (Septuagint): 1783 
1.2: 676a 

1. 3-10: 1727-1730 

1. 26-31: 665 

2. 46-3.24: 666 

4. 17-24: 3386a 

5. 3-31: 676i 

9. 6: 2105 
10: 676, 838 

10. 29: 676k, 3342a 
11: 838 

12. 6: 691d 


14: 691 d 
14. 18: 3171 
14. 18ff: 689 

17. 3 (Septuagint): 3219e 

18. 8: 691d 
22. 1-18: 691 f 
22. 1-19: 689 

22. 2 (Septuagint): 2130 

23. 19: 1354 

37. 21-22: 3239g 

Exodus: 698—744 

(Septuagint of Exodus): 723h 
2. 11-12: 723b 
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3. 13: 1803b 

4. 16: 705 
7. 1: 705 

7. 1-13: 1998 

7. 20 (Septuagint): 3203c 

12.2:714 

12. 8-10: 2074h 

12. 19 (Septuagint): 643 

12. 40: 710, 744o 

12. 40 (Septuagint): 710 

13: 2000 

14: 744q 

16. 15:2057 

20. 1-17: 1803r 

20. 3: 2087 

20. 3-5: 2086 

21. 7-11: 2038 
21. 16: 2114 

21. 20-22: 2038 

21. 22 —23 (Septuagint): 2105 
21.26-27: 2038 

22. 27 (28): 1676a 

22. 27 (Septuagint): 2095 

22. 36 (Septuagint): 717 

23. 4-5: 2122 
23. 5: 1676a 
23. 7: 1676a 

25. 31-40: 1854 

26. 36: 1848, 1849 
28: 3385 

28. 15: 2365 

28. 17-20: 1907 

28. 17—20 (Septuagint): 1907 

28. 36: 1908 

28. 36-38: 1766 

30. 11 ff.: 1847 

30. 13 (Septuagint): 1847 

32: 719, 723b, 744m 

32. 1-20: 719 

32. 6-7: 2116b 

32. 21-25: 719 

37. 17-24: 1854 

39. 30-31: 1766 

Leviticus: 3314b 
1. 4: 2038 
3. 2: 2038 

5. 21: 2108 

9. 24 (Septuagint): 3219e 

16. 8: 3150 

16. 31: 1185 

18. 3: 2095 

21. 7: 2055 


21. 14: 2055 

22. 24: 2122 

23. 40: 2077a 

Numbers: 3314b 
5. 11-31: 1800 
8. 4: 1628 
12. 1: 699 
19: 720 
20. 16: 1970 
25. Iff.: 744j 
25. 11: 2604 
29. 1-6: 2077 
38. 10: 2107 

Deuteronomy 
4. 2: 645 

4. 2 (Septuagint): 595 

5. 6-21: 1803r 

6. 6-7: 2260 
12. 2-3: 2095 

12. 32 (Septuagint) (= Hebrew text, 13, 
1.): 595 

17. 9: 1981 
17. 11: 601 

17. 15: 1305, 2903, 2915, 2916 

18. 10-11: 786, 2089 

19. 15: 2053, 2054 

20. 19: 2122 
25. 5: 2106 

25. 5 (Septuagint): 2106 

27. 25: 2051 

31-32: 722 

31-34: 722 

33. 1: 1803 g 

33. 2: 676e 

Joshua: 745 — 751 
2. 1: 748 
17. 8-9: 2863 
20-24: 747, 1773, 2137 

Judges: 752 — 753 

16. 1: 749 
19-21: 3173p 

I Samuel: 754 — 786 

(Septuagint of I Samuel): 783b 
(Lucianic text of I Samuel): 783b 
5. 10: 780 
8: 754 

17. 53: 783c 
23. 1: 783c 
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26. 1: 784 
26. 3: 784 
26. 4: 784 
28. 3: 786 

28. 3 (Septuagint): 786 

II Samuel: 787 
8. 17: 2172 

11.2-1 Kings 2.11: 770 
24. 10: 2869 

I Kings: 788 — 806 

6.38: 792 

7. 25: 2084 
10. 20: 2084 
12.29: 806 

18. 27: 799 
21. 9: 403 
21. 13: 2053 

21. 13 (Septuagint): 2053 

22. 1 —II Kings 25.30: 770 

II Kings: 807-819 
5. 14: 2546 

15. 3-5: 1439 
17. 24ff: 2140 

20. 12: 827 

21. 16: 808 

Isaiah: 1035 

8. 6: 3392 

10. 28-34: 1070h 
10. 33-34: 432, 1963 
15: 751 

15. 4-9: 1110, 1111, 1112 
15. 4—9 (Septuagint): 2946, 2947 

19. 1931 

19. 19: 1931 
26. 19: 2260 

29. 14: 1824 
34. 5-6: 826 
39. 1: 827 

44. 24-26: 1824 

45. 1: 438 

Jeremiah: 828d 

8. 34 (Septuagint): 2946, 2947 
8. 36 (Septuagint): 2946, 2947 
15. 9: 1731b 

31. 3-5: 1110, 1111, 1112 
31. 5 — 8 (Septuagint): 2946, 2947 
31. 8: 1110, 1111, 1112 
31. 34: 1110, 1111, 1112 


31. 36: 1110, 1111, 1112 
35: 2354, 2390 
46.2: 813 
48: 751 

Ezekiel 

3. 24-27: 828 

Amos: 1803, 2260 
1. 1: 828b 
9. 7: 985 

Jonah: 828c 

Zechariah: 1238 
14. 4: 3031a 
14. 4-5: 828b 

Psalms 

11 (12). 4 (Septuagint): 1357 

44: 919p 

94:1184 


Job: 933k 

Ruth: 753a, 753b, 2260 
4. 2: 3115 


Lamentations 
5: 1051b 

Ecclesiastes: 933k 
8. 2-3: 2301 

Esther: 860-868d, 968b 

(Septuagint): 861,862, 866,868,868a, 868d 
2.6:865 

4. 14: 647 

5. 2: 868c 

Septuagint Additions to Esther: 868c 

Daniel: 821 -824i, 933h, 933k, 1009m, 2009b 
1. 3: 822 

1. 5: 822 
1. 18: 822 
2.1: 822 

2. 4-7. 28: 3293 
2. 19-23: 1824 
2. 31-45: 824f 
2. 34-35: 822 

2. 36ff.: 3356 
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2. 44: 822, 1966 

2. 45: 822 

5. 31: 3438d 

7-12: 824, 824d, 1009 

7. 8: 1357, 3302 

7. 8 (Septuagint): 1357, 3302 

7. 13-14: 1960 

7. 20: 1357, 3302 

7. 20 (Septuagint): 1357, 3302 

9: 822 

9. 2: 822 

9.24-27: 821, 824e, 1620b, 
19841, 3356 

9. 25-26: 821 
11-12: 1960 
11. 14: 824d 
11. 20: 1092j 
11.23-24: 824d 
11. 30: 1101 

11.30ff: 3356 
11. 39: 1051m 
12.1: 3356 

Ezra: 829 

2. 36-39: 2891c 
4. 8-6.8: 3293 
7. 1-5: 2165 
7. 12-26: 3293 

10. 6: 854 


Nehemiah 
3. 15: 3392 

6. 1: 2151 

6. 15: 850 
7: 852 

7. 4: 852 

7. 5-13.31: 839 
7. 39-42: 2891c 

7. 73-8.13: 829 

8. 1-8: 2260 
8. 16: 1444 

1961,1962, 11.852 

11. 1: 852 

11. 11: 2165 

12. 22: 919r, 2147 

13. 6: 846 

13. 28: 850, 2154a 

I Chronicles: 9331 

(Septuagint): 783a 
5. 27-41: 2165 
5. 29-41: 1875 
5. 34-40: 1876 

II Chronicles 
3. 1: 1868 

3. 1-5. 1: 1850 
26. 19: 800 
35-36: 829 


D. Other Versions in Greek, Latin, 

Aquila: 3535 
Symmachus: 3535 
Theodotion: 3535 


and Syriac of the Hebrew Scriptures 

Itala: 3535 

Vulgate: 3526, 3535 

On Genesis 22. 2: 2130 

Peshitta: 3541 


E. Apocrypha 


I (III Esdras): 829, 834, 835, 836, 837, 838, 
839, 840, 841, 849, 852, 968b 
2: 834 

3. 1-4. 58: 859a 

8. 73: 3219e 
2: 834 

9. 9: 843, 844 

Additions to Esther: 868c 
Addition A: 868 
Addition C, lines 17—23: 868 


Addition D, line 13: 868c 
Addition E: 866, 3301 

Wisdom of Solomon: 1771b, 1812 

Ecclesiasticus (Ben Sira): 933k, 2048j, 2326j, 
3219i 

15. 11-20: 2315 

16. 6-9: 2890 
23. 9ff.: 2301 
50. 1-6: 1882 
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I Maccabees: 186a, 581a, 754, 933b, 968b, 
992 —1009k, 1016a, 1017, 1026, 1051, 
1051b, 1054, 1057a, 1057b, 1063, 1101c, 
1102c, 1102e, 1107e, 1169k, 1206e, 
1206g, 1444b, 1718, 1731, 1957, 2242ze, 
2830, 3226b, 3259b, 3535 

1. 18-32: 1009 

1. 20-64: 824, 1009 

2. 25: 1003 

2. 39ff: 2061 

2. 49-69: 581a 

3. 13-16: 997, 998 

3. 13-26: 1057b 

3. 49-50: 2082 

4. 50: 2071a 

4. 52: 2071a 

5. 1-5: 1056a 

6. 44: 1092mc 
7-16: 1009 

7. 5-25: 1889 
7. 8: 98 

7. 31-32: 1003 

8. 23-30: 1043 

9. 5: 1037 

9. 26: 996 

9. 40: 1003 

10. 25-45: llOld 

10. 38: 1904i 

11. 10: 1065 

11. 34: 1690 


11. 69: 1003 

11. 74: 1003 

12. 20-23: 986 

12. 21-23: 984 

13. 11: 1003 

13. 31-32: 1092j 

14. 20: 991f 

14. 41: 1009c 

15. 15-24: 1102d 

16. 14: 2067 

II Maccabees: 1009m, 1010—1016b, 1051b, 
1107e,1659, 1660, 1885, 3459 

I. 10-2. 18: 847, 848, 849 
3. 3: 1014 

3. 4: 1883, 1886 

4. 23: 1883, 1886 
4.25: 1883, 1886 

4. 30-38: 1919 

5. 9: 991a 

6. 2: 1016a 

7: 1731a, 1731b 

7. 9: 1807 

7. 37: 1818b 
9. 5: 1012, 1313 

II. 27-28: 1013 
14. 3: 1889 

14. 37-46: 3133, 3134 
Susanna: 3219u 


F. Pseudepigrapha 


Letter of Aristeas: 839, 842, 941 —949/, 968b, 
1002, 1683-1689, 1692, 1693, 1696, 
1714, 1793, 1795, 3244, 3535 
23: 942 
30: 634, 761 
83-120: 1703c 
83-171: 943 
98: 1766 

308-311: 595, 649, 656 

Syriac Apocalypse of Baruch (= II Baruch): 
691 d, 1590, 2032 

Baruch-Apocalypse (= III Baruch): 676 j, 
2022 i 

Apocalypse of Elijah (Hebrew): 2456b 
Apocalypse of Elijah (Coptic): 2456b 


Book of Enoch (= I Enoch): 933k, 1238 
39.9-11:1824 
90. 13: 1138k 

Slavonic Book of Enoch (= II Enoch): 2022i 

Ezra-Apocalypse (= IV Esdras): 676j, 2032 

7. 89: 2357j 
14. 44: 661 e 

Joseph and Asenath: 697b, 2022i 

Jubilees: 676i, 691 f, 1934a 
1: 722 

8. 3: 676d 

17. 15: 69lg 

Life of Adam and Eve: 676c 
49-50: 676d, 676f 

III Maccabees: 1084d 
2. 30: 1482 
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IV Maccabees: 691 f, 1009m, 1658 — 1661, 
1663a, 1663b, 1731b, 1771 d, 2022i, 
3238, 3252a, 3365, 3537 
1 . 11 : 2021 
1. 17: 2021 
1. 19-23: 2021 
13. 12: 691g 

16. 24: 3219e 
18. 24: 2021 

Martyrdom of Isaiah: 808 

Psalms of Solomon: 1176, 1189c, 1815 
4: 1209a 

17. 5-6: 1131 

Sibylline Oracles: 1238, 1793 
1. 336-337: 1336 
1. 336ff.: 2720 

3. 592: 2395 
3. 593: 2395 


3. 689-690: 2890 
4: 1984o 

4. 21-30: 2395 

Testament of Abraham 
4: 685 

Testament of Joseph: 693, 697b 

Testament of Levi: 744o 

8. 11-15: 1967 

Testament (Assumption) of Moses: 676i, 722, 
723, 1009m, 1731 

8. 1: 1731 

9. 1-7: 1731a, 1731b 

Testament of Solomon 
D: 787 
E: 787 

Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs: 788 


G. Dead Sea Scrolls 


Copper Scroll: 1579c 

Damascus Document: 2303, 2304 

5. 6b. 7: 2418e 

11.22b —12.1a: 2429 
12. 15-17: 2425 

Genesis Apocryphon: 598, 688, 690, 691 d, 
706, 723d 

Habakkuk Commentary: 438e, 1093 —1101b 

6. 3-5: 1101b 

Pesher on Hosea (4QpHos b II = 4Q 166): 
3157c, 3158a 

Pesher on Isaiah (161) 

10. 28-34: 1070h 

Manual of Discipline: 2429h, 24 77—2343zn, 
2720w 

3. 4ff.: 2720o 


Pesher on Nahum (4Q 169=4QpNah): 
1063a, 1092k, 1138j, 11381, 2210m 
3-4 I: 1-2: 1063b, 2170i 

Psalms of Thanksgiving (1QH) 

6. 29-30: 2543s 
7.26-27: 1824 

Temple Scroll: 2064a, 2543q, 2543ze, 2543zf 
11 Q Miqdash 64. 6-13: 1931b 
Testament of Amram: 744o 
War of the Sons of Light and the Sons of 
Darkness: 691 g, 1316, 1934a, 2709 
4Q161 

fragments 5 — 6: 1138c 
fragment 8: 1138c 

4Q181 

1.2.3-6: 2543s 


H. Samaritan Writings 

Samaritan Pentateuch: 3535 
On Genesis 22.2: 2130 
Asatir Mosheh: 2128 
Samaritan Chronicle: 747 


Samaritan Chronicle II (= Sefer ha-Yamim): 
940b, 2139f, 2153 

Memar Marqah: 710, 723, 744o, 1776 
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I. New Testament 


Matthew: 2720j, 2891m, 2898d, 3319d 

2. 1-12: 2476c 
2. 1-13: 2894 
2. 1-16: 2021 

2. 15-23: 1984s 

5. 18: 656 

7. 15: 2559 

7. 16: 2555 

8. 5-10: 2891m 

10. 4: 2595 

10. 34: 2446 
11.7: 2598 
11.7-8: 2557, 2599 
11.8: 2893 

11. 12: 3219g 
11.25-27: 1824 
12.20: 2598 

14. 3-4: 2708 

14. 3-12: 2707 

15. 1-11: 1815 
15.2: 2286b 
15. 4-6: 3212b 
15. 17: 601a 
15. 24: 2804 
17.24: 1847 

21. 32: 2720s 

22. 7: 1057 

22. 16: 1238, 2457, 2458 

23. 13-36: 2242r 
25. 14-30: 2891m 
27. 51: 2894 

Mark: 2891m, 2898e, 3207a 

3. 6: 1238, 2457, 2458 
3. 18: 2595 

6. 17-29: 2707 
6.26: 2716 

7. 1-23: 1815 
7. 4: 2286b 

7. 9-13: 3212b 
7. 11: 3212, 3212a 

9. 38: 2892 

12. 13: 1238, 2457, 2458 
12. 28ff.: 2891o 

15 . 7 : 2637 
15. 26: 2640a 
15. 38: 2894 

Luke: 2720j, 2891a, 2891i, 28911, 2891m, 
2891 n, 2891o, 2898e, 3207a, 3219za, 
3243 

1. 5: 2891c 


1.26-38: 2800a 
2. 1: 2860 
2. 1-2: 2869, 2873 
2. 1-5: 2838-2873 
2. 2: 2839, 2873e 
2. 3: 2872 
2. 41-47: 385c 
2. 41-51: 2891m 

2. 46-47: 2891m 
3.1: 2720h, 2886 

3. 10-14 : 2720g 
3. 12-14: 2720s 
3. 23: 2846 

6. 15: 2448, 2449, 2595 

7. 1-10: 2891m 
7. 24-25: 2557 
9. 51-56: 2891m 
13. 1: 1396 

13. 1-2: 1385 

14. 16-24: 2832 

17. 26-29: 2890 
19. 11-27: 2891m 
19. 11-29: 2832 
19. 27: 2446 

19. 41 r 44: 28911 
21. 20: 28911 

21. 20-21: 1903 

22. 36: 2637 

23. 1-25: 2891 h 
23. 28-31: 28911 

23. 44: 2894 

24. 12: 3286a 

John 

1.48:2555 

I. 50: 2555 
9. 11: 3392 

II. 45-57: 2898a 
11.47-53: 1904 
18.13: 1904c 

18. 31: 1948, 2054d 

19. 23-24: 1909b 

20. 10: 3286a 

Acts: 2891a, 2891m, 2891n, 3243 
1. 13: 2448, 2449, 2595 

1. 13-26: 2889 
2: 2834 

2. 23: 28911 

3. 2: 1869c 
3. 10: 1869c 

3. 14-15: 28911 
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4. 6: 2835 

5. 30: 28911 

5. 33-39: 28911 
5. 36: 2014, 2874 -2883d 
5. 36-37: 2877 
5. 37: 2842 
7. 51-52: 28911 

9. 10-16: 2888 

10. 1-11.8: 2888 

11. 28-30: 2891b 
12: 2875 

12. 1-23: 2891b 

13. 6: 2559b 
13. 8: 2559b 

13. 28: 2054d, 28911 
13. 43: 2932b 
16. 16-19: 2892 

18. 9-10: 2891 

19. 11-20: 2892 
19. 14: 1904g 
21. 24: 2082 

21. 38: 1984s, 2688, 2886, 2891r 
23. 8: 2235 

23. 9: 2825m 

24. 27: 2891 g 
28. 31: 3219b 

Romans 
13. 1: 2836 

13. Iff.: 2442 

I Corinthians 
12-14: 32191 
14.34: 2837, 3214 

14. 34-35: 2891k 

15. 33: 2326d 


II Corinthians 
2. 17: 2559a 

Galatians 
4. 25: 3172 

Colossians 
2. 18: 2559a 

II Thessalonians 
2. 7: 3219t 

I Timothy 

2. 11-14: 2891k 

Hebrews: 385c, 2551 
4. 14: 1841 
9. 1-10: 2898b 
9. 2-8: 3219zb 
11. 37: 808 

James: 3231 

II Peter 

3. 10-12: 676c 

Jude 
8: 2558 
16: 2558 

Revelation: 385c 

(Syriac version): 2556 
4-11: 2898 

4. 6: 3266d 
13: 2898 

13. 1-4: 2896 
17: 2898 
17. 7-14: 2896 
21. 19: 1907 


J. Greco-Jewish and Greco-Samaritan Writers (except Philo and Josephus) 


Aristobulus: 1704 

Artapanus: 723b, 723c, 723k, 744m, 1707a, 
1707b 

ap. Eusebius, Praeparatio Evangelica 9.27: 
707 

Cleodemus-Malchus: 3352 

ap. Josephus, Antiquities 1.239: 991f, 1705, 
1706 

Demetrius: 1647d 

Eupolemus and Pseudo-Eupolemus: 783a, 
933k, 1689, 1793, 3516 
ap. Josephus, Antiquities 1.218: 1705 


ap. Josephus, Antiquities 12.415 — 419: 

1707 

ap. Josephus, Against Apion 1.218: 1707 
Ezekiel the tragedian: 723b, 744m 
Jason of Cyrene: 933k, 1016a 
Justus of Tiberias: 1641 
Philo the Elder 

ap. Josephus, Antiquities 1.218: 1705 
Pseudo-Phocylides: 17711, 1771o 
Theodotus (Samaritan) 

EIeqL ’IouScucov: 21391 
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K. Philo and Pseudo-Philo 


1732 —1776a, 3201, 3203d, 3208, 3210a, 
3211, 3219d, 3219h, 3219k, 32191, 3266, 
3266 b, 3349 
De Abrahamo 
114: 685 
119: 685 
122: 1789h 
233: 1748, 1759 

De Cherubim 
49: 1789h 

De Decalogo 
84: 2301 

In Flaccum: 1647f, 1771k 
47: 1472 
78-80: 1472 

Hypothetica: 744m, 1646d, 1647a, 1647f, 
1737, 1767-1771, 1771 f, 17711, 2041, 
2046 

6. 2.3.8: 723b 

7. 1-9: 1771 o 

7. 9: 1767, 1768, 2121 
11. 1: 2341, 2365 

11. 1-18: 1771, 2330, 2331, 2332, 2333, 
2336, 2337, 2347, 2350, 2358, 2359, 
2363, 2393 
11. 3: 2365 
11. 14: 2365, 2512 

Legatio ad Gaium: 1385 
160: 2910 
199-338: 1469d 
249: 1771j 
276-329: 3259 
276-333: 1434 
299: 1391 
299-302: 1771g 
299-305: 2093 
301: 1398 
302: 1378 
303: 1394 
370: 1744 

Legum Allegoria: 1771 i 

1. 81: 1907 
3. 100: 1789h 

De Migratione Abrahami 
74: 1747 
179: 1792 

De Mutatione Nominum 
202: 1747 


De Opificio Mundi 
1-3: 1749 
1-12: 1747, 1748 
De Plantatione 
130-131: 1825 

De Praemiis et Poenis: 2022 g 
28-29: 2022c 
91 ff.: 2022c 
165: 2022c 
171: 2022c 

Quaestiones in Exodum 

2. 73: 1750, 1751 
2. 75: 1750, 1751 
2. 85: 1750, 1751 
2. 112-114: 1750, 1751 

2. 117-120: 1750, 1751 

Quis Rerum Divinarum Heres 
45-46: 1750, 1751 

Quod Omnis Probus Liber Sit 
75: 2341, 2365, 2489, 2543zm 
75-91: 1771, 2330, 2331, 2332, 2333, 
2336, 2337, 2347, 2350, 2358, 2359, 
2363, 2393 
78: 2446 
86: 2418d 

91: 2365, 2393, 2418d 

De Sacrificiis Abelis et Caini 
62: 1789h 

De Specialibus Legibus 
1.53:2095 
1. 67: 1771 e 
1. 172: 1750, 1751 
1. 180: 2077 

3. 63: 1767, 1768 
3. 108-109: 2105 
3. 152: 697 

3. 205: 1767, 1768, 2055c 

4. 30-31: 2116b 

De Virtutibus 

178: 1789h, 2719 

De Vita Contemplativa 

1: 2330, 2331, 2332, 2333, 2358, 2359, 
2365, 2466, 2467 

De Vita Mosis: 1737 
1.28: 2105 
1. 54: 1984q 

1. 185-186: 1997 

2. 36-44: 944 
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2. 38: 642 
2. 44: 2022c 
2. 51: 2022c 
2. 88: 1750, 1751 
2. 114: 1766 
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Inscriptiones Graecae: 3203c 
Inscriptiones Latinae Selectae 918: 2852 
Acta Alexandrinorum: 1488r 

Corpus Papyrorum Judaicarum 132 (= W. 
Brunet de Presle, Notices et extraits des 
papyrus grecs du Musee du Louvre, Paris 
1865, 63, i-vii): 1923, 1924 

Elephantine Papyri: 919r, 2170c 
Hibeh Papyrus 9: 810 

London Papyrus 1912: 1488b, 1488i, 1488j, 
1488k, 14881, 1488m, 1488n 
Nash Papyrus: 1803r 


Oxyrhynchus Papyri 10. 1266, lines 20—29: 
1635g 

Strassbourg Papyri 541: 1635g 
Wadi Daliyeh Papyri: 2165b 
P. Cairo Zenon 59037: 973 

Prosopographia Imperii Romani 1 P 563: 
2101b 

Cotton Genesis (Manuscript): 3438a, 3438c 

India Office Manuscript Syr. 9, ff. 52 r , 54 v — 
55 r : 3362c 

Vatican Octateuch (Manuscript): 3438a, 3438c 

Lex Cornelia de Sicariis et Veneficis: 2 672, 
2688 

Corpus Juris Civilis 

Digest 47. 17.1: 2116d 


P. Early Christian Writers in Greek 


Acta Pilati (Gospel of Nicodemus): 1728 
Athanasius 

Homiliae Paschales 6. 8: 2021 
Basil: 2791, 3341 

Clement of Alexandria: 2791, 3219d 
Stromateis 
1. 15:3417 


1. 141.1.5: 1705 
5. 113: 1703 

Pseudo-Clement: 2406a, 2825b 
Homiliae: 3354 

Diodorus of Tarsus: 91a 

Ekloge Chronikon (Cramer, Anecdota Paris 
2. 233): 80 
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Epiphanius: 2371,2372 

Adversus Haereses 1.20: 2455, 2456, 2457, 
2458 
Panarion 

Anakephalaiosis: 3362 c 
10. 1-2: 2476a 
Heresy 19: 2455, 2456 
Heresy 20. 1: 1308 

Pseudo-Epiphanius 

Vitae Prophetarum: 824k 

Eusebius of Caesarea: 91a, 744c, 1594b, 
1771g, 2774x, 2774zd, 2774zg, 2790a, 
2791, 2818 j, 2824, 2825a, 2825b, 3341, 
3353c, 3353d, 3403, 3412, 3414, 3542, 
3544 a 

Chronicle: 2825n, 3353e 
Demonstratio Evangelica 
3. 5.105: 2792 
3. 5.105-106: 2795, 2817 

8, p. 403: 1392 

Historia Ecclesiastica: 2825n, 3353e 

1. 7.13: 2814 
1. 10.2-6: 2814 
1. 11.7: 2795, 2817 
1. 11.7-8: 2792 

1. 41-42: 3367 

2. 23.20: 79 

3. 7.7-9: 3353e 
3. 9: 2791 

Onomasticon: 3353b, 3366 
Praeparatio Evangelica 
1. 491.14-492.11: 3388e 

9. 8.23: 1707a 
9. 8.27: 1707a 
9. 20.3-4: 3352 
19. 26: 676d 
(Syriac) Theophaneia 
5.44: 2795, 2817 

Eusebius of Emesa: 91a 

Pseudo-Eustathius: 2791, 3542 

(Greek) Hegesippus: 3343 — 3346,3349,3353e, 
3365, 3379a 

Hippolytus: 82, 1635a, 2330, 2334d, 2492, 
2546, 2646, 2669, 2670, 2791, 3350a 
(?) riEQi xf|5 xou jtavxog ouoiag: 1652 
Contra Gentes: 1663d, 2774p 
(?) Philosophumena (= Refutatio Omnium 
Haeresium): 2358, 2360 

9. 18-28: 3347-3350 
9. 22: 2429a 


9. 25.2: 2395f 
9. 26.1-2: 2395f 

9. 27: 2395g, 2406f 

10. 30: 255c 
10.32: 1652 

Irenaeus: 2774zg, 2791 

Isidore of Pelusium: 3542 
Epistulae 4. 75: 566 

John Chrysostom: 2791, 3341, 3353a, 3542 
Orationes adversus Judaeos 
4-8: 3353 

5.8 — 10 (Patrologia Graeca 48.896— 
900): 1960 

Pseudo-Josephus 

Contra Graecos: 1657 
(= Hippolytus?) riEQi xoti Jtavxog (EIeqI 
xou Jtavxog aixag, Ilepi xfjg xou jtavxog 
ouotag): 1652 — 1657 

Josipos (Barberinus Gr. 549): 1662, 1662 a 

Josippus (Pseudo-Josephus): 2791 

Migne, Patrologia Graeca 96. 1441 — 1444: 
1663c 

'YjtopvriaxiKOv ffifUtov: 84, 1663 
Julius Africanus: 744c, 1507, 2791 
Justin Martyr: 1265 k 
Pseudo-Justin: 2791 
Pseudo-Kaisarios: 3353, 3353a 
Methodius: 2791 

Origen: 1771 g, 2720r, 2724a, 2774x, 2774zc, 
2791, 2818j, 2822, 2824, 2825d, 2825i, 
3341, 3350 b, 3350c, 3350d, 3542 
Commentary on Matthew 
10. 17: 79 
13. 55: 2791 

Contra Celsum: 2825b, 2825n, 3353e 
1. 23: 3350d 
1.28: 1984s 
1.32: 2799 

1. 47: 79, 2791 

2. 5: 3350d 

2. 13 (end): 79 
5. 33:3350d 
8. 13ff.: 3350d 
Hexapla 

Sixth column: 760, 774 
Panodorus: 2791 
Philip of Sidon: 2790a 
Philostorgius: 2791 
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Procopius of Gaza: 3342a 

Tatian: 3354a 

Ad Graecos: 3350d 

Theodore of Mopsuestia: 2791, 3542 


Theodoret: 3341 
Theophilus: 2791, 3354a 
Ad Autolycum 

3. 20-22: 85, 3351 
3.24-28: 3351 


Q. Early Christian Writers in Latin 


Ambrose: 2791, 3542 

Augustine: 2791, 3542 

City of G-d: 186b, 2019, 3259f 
18. 45. 2-3: 3357, 3358 

Cassiodorus: 3526, 3542 

In Psalmos 86. 1 (= Patrologia Latina 70. 
618): 3559 

Isidore of Seville: 3412, 3419, 3544 

Jerome: 438b, 1594b, 2774zd, 2791, 3341, 
3371, 3374b, 3374c, 3384b, 3403, 3412, 
3414, 3542 

Adversus Jovinianum 2. 14 (= Patrologia 
Latina, 23. 317A): 3337 
Commentary on Daniel 
9. 24-27: 1563d 
11. 30-31: 1101 
Epistula ad Eustochium 

22. 35 (= Patrologia Latina 22. 421): 
566, 3355 

Quaestiones Hebraicae in Genesin: 3355 
Preface to Books of Samuel and Kings: 661 f 


De Viris Illustribus 

13: 79, 80, 2788, 2814, 2818b 

Lactantius: 3542 

Divine Institutes 10. 14: 3342 

Minucius Felix: 2791 

Octavian 33.4: 1580, 3354 

Orosius: 438b, 1592, 1594, 2456b, 2791, 
3384 b, 3384c 

Historia adversus Paganos 7. 9. 4—6: 1594a 
Paulinus of Nola: 3438g 
Prudentius: 3438g 

Rufinus (Pseudo-Hegesippus): 186a, 186b, 
2791, 3374a, 3374b, 3374c, 3526, 3544 
De Excidio Jerusalem: 3358 

Sulpicius Severus: 438b, 1521, 1594b, 1394c 
Chronica 

2. 30: 1594a, 3128, 3149 
2. 30. 6-7: 1580-1594 

Tertullian: 2791, 3354a, 3540, 3542 

Adversus Marcionem 4. 19: 2840, 2846 
Apology 22: 3342 


R. Medieval Writers in Arabic, Armenian, Ethiopic, Russian, and Syriac 


Arabic 

Agapius: 2774zd, 2814 —28181a 
Ibn Khaldun: 3459, 3548 
Armenian 

Moses of Chorene (Moses Xorenazi or 
Khorenats’i): 3362a 
2. 19: 3362 

Ethiopic 

Book of the Mysteries of the Heavens and 
the Earth: 3460, 3461 

Russian 

The Campaign of Stefan Batoryi: 3442 
Galician Chronicle: 3441 
The Life of Alexander Nevskij: 3442 
Tale of Igor’s Expedition: 3440, 3441 


Syriac 

Aphraates: 3543 
Theodore Bar Koni 

Liber Scholiorum 5: 3362c 
Dionysios Bar Salibi 

Against the Jews, chap. 1: 2343zm, 
3362c 

Ephraem Syrus: 3543 
Isho'dad 

Commentary on Matthew 22.23: 
3362 c 

Michael the Syrian: 2774zd, 2814—28181 
Chronicle 6. 1: 3362c 
Sergius the Stylite: 3362b, 3526a 
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S. Post-Talmudic Hebrew Writers until the Eighteenth Century 


Isaac Abrabanel: 3386, 3386a , 3388c, 3388d, 
3457a, 3544, 3548 
Jacob ben Isaac Ashkenazi 
Ze’enah Ure’enah: 597 

Benjamin of Tudela: 3454 

Abraham Bibago 

Derekh Emunah 45b: 3388e 

Immanuel ben Jacob Bonfils: 3450, 3526 

Chronicle of Moses: 723d, 723k, 3367c, 
3379b, 3536a 

Mordekhai Dato 

Iggeret ha-Lebanon: 3437d 

Eldad Hadani: 820i 

Abraham Ibn Daud: 3451, 3452 

Abraham Ibn Ezra 

Commentary on Daniel 9. 24: 1563d 

Hayim Ibn Musa 

Magen va-Romah: 3544 

Jerahmeel: 287a, 287d, 295a, 676b, 3446, 
3455, 3460, 3461, 3526, 3548 

Eleazar Kallir 

Eikhah Yoshvah Havazeleth ha-Sharon: 
313 


Josef Karo 

Shulhan Arukh, Orah Hayyim 201.2: 2430 
Solomon Luria (Maharshal): 3130 

Leon de Modena 

Magen ve-Herev: 3544 

Nathan ben Jehiel of Rome: 3447 

Rashi: 3385, 3548 

On Numbers 20. 16: 1970 

Azariah dei Rossi: 3437d 

Me’or Einayim 1.224—225 (Cassel ed., 
234): 294 

Saadia Gaon 

Commentary on Daniel: 3446 
Sefer ha-Razim (ed. Margalioth): 820a, 
1803t, 2088 

Sefer ha-Yashar: 723k, 3456,3460, 3461, 3526, 
3548 

Samuel ben Moses Shullam 

Trans, of Josephus, Against Apion, into 
Hebrew: 3548 

Toledoth Yeshu: 255a, 2799, 2800, 2813 
Yom Tov ben Abraham Ishbili (Ritba): 3130 

Abraham Zacuto 

Sefer ha-Yuhasin, p. 237: 3388f 


T. Byzantine Greek Writers 


Anonymous, De Obsidione Toleranda: 3376, 
3377 

Pseudo-Anastasios Sinaites: 2790a, 2790b 

St. Andrew of Crete: 2812 

Chronicon Paschale: 3379e 

George Hamartolos ('George the Monk’), 
Chronicle: 2817, 3375, 3379a, 3379d 

Joel 

World-Chronicle: 80 

John of Antioch: 80 

John of Damascus 

Sacra Parallela: 3438a, 3438c 

George Kedrenos: 2817 


Malalas: 3379e 

Chronographia: 3379d 

260-261 (ed. Dindorf): 1492c 

Nikephoros Kallistos Xanthopoulos: 3378, 
3379, 3544 

Niketas Choniates: 84 

Palaea Historica: 3379b, 3379c 

Photius 

Bibliotheca: 1636, 1652, 1687, 1691, 1692, 
3544 

p. 33: 1498, 1503, 1507 

Pseudo-Simeon Magister 

Chronicle (Ms. Parisinus 1712, Biblio- 
theque Nationale de Paris, fol. 76 r ): 2817 

George Syncellus: 1507, 3379e, 3544 
Zonaras 

Epitome: 3379d 
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U. Medieval Latin Writers 


Anonymous, Historia de Preliis: 3452 

Anonymous, Legenda Aurea: 3381 

Acardus of Arroasia: 3544 

Adalger: 3544 

Adamnan: 3544 

Albarus of Cordova: 3544 

Alchrine: 3544 

Andrew of St. Victor: 3373 

Angelomus: 3544 

Baudri of Bourgeuil: 3544 

Bede: 3371, 3373, 3374a, 3374b, 3374c, 3544 

Frechulph: 3544 

Frutolf: 3544 

Fulcher of Chartres 

3. 10. 10 (ed. Hagemeyer): 3374e 

Galfred of Monmouth: 3544 

Gerhoh of Reichersburg: 3544 

Gotfrid (Godfrey, Gottfried) of Viterbo: 
3368, 3374d, 3544 

Hincmar of Rheims: 3544 

Lambert of St. Omer: 3544 


Landolfus (Landalfus) Sagax 
Historia miscella: 3380, 3384b 

Lantbert of Deutz: 3544 
Lupus: 3544 
Marianus Scotus: 3544 
Notker: 3544 
Oderic: 3544 
Odo of Cluny: 3544 
Otto of Freising: 3544 
Peter of Blois: 3544 
Peter Cantor: 3544 
Peter Comestor 

Historia Scholastica: 3374, 3374d, 3405, 
3414, 3425, 3544 

Rabanus Maurus: 3367, 3372 
Radulf de Disceto: 3544 
Rahewin: 3544 
Remigius: 3544 
Richard of St. Victor: 3373 
Walter of Chatillon: 3544 
Widukind: 3544 
Wilhelm of Tyre: 3544 


V. Modern 

Anonymous, El cavallero Zifar: 3420 
Nathan Agmon (Bistritski) 

Jerusalem and a Roman: 3500 
A Jerusalem Night: 3501 

Bernardo J. Aldrete: 3421 
Alfonso the Learned 

General Estoria: 3414, 3421, 3425 

Adah Amikal 

Herod the Edomite: 3493 
Moses Arragel 

Trans, of Bible into Castilian: 3547a 
Aharon Ashman 

Alexandra the Hasmonean: 3490 

Winifred Ashton: see Clemence Dane 

Avi-Shmuel 

News of Masada: 3497 


Literary Figures 

Pierre Bayle: 3545 
Kay Bee 

The Trial of Josephus: 3484 

Michael Joseph Berdyczewski: see Michael 
Joseph Bin Gorion 

Michael Joseph Bin Gorion (Berdyczewski): 
3457c 

Nathan Bistritski: see Nathan Agmon 

Ya'aqov Cahan 

Jannaeus and Salome: 3505 

Elizabeth Cary 

The Tragedie of Mariam: 3397a, 3397b 

Fray Bartolome de las Casas: 3421 

Nicolas Caussin 

La cour sainte: 3402 a 
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Guillem de Cervera: 3421 

ErnestusJ. Claes 
Herodes: 3476 

Pierre Corneille: 3400 
Sebastian de Covarrubras: 3421 

Alvaro Cubillo de Aragon 

Los desagravios de Christo: 3427a 

Clemence Dane (Winifred Ashton) 

Herod and Mariamne: 3489 

Dante 

Purgatory 23. 30: 3403 
Benito Feijoo y Montenegro: 3412 
Lion Feuchtwanger 

Josephus: Roman-Trilogie: 3466—3475b 
Jean Fouquet: 3438f 

Yehezkel Freilich 

Masada and Rome: 3481 

Ernest K. Gann 

The Antagonists: 3482 

Robert Gamier 
Juifves: 3398 

Gerasime 

Kitab al-Kafi: 2724a, 2818e 
Heinrich Graetz: 3547 

Antonio de Guevara 

Libro aureo de Marco Aurelio: 3420 

Carl de Haas 
Berenice: 3504 

Yitzhak Isaac Halevy (Rabinowitz): 392,1371, 
2232, 3547 

Alexandre Hardy 
Mariamne: 3402a 

Friedrich Hebbel 

Herodes und Mariamne: 3488 

Caspar Hedion: 3545 

Abel J. Herzberg 

Herodes de Geschiedenis van een Tyrant: 
3492 

Yitzhak Herzberg 
Masada: 3480 

Diego de Hojeda 
La Christiada: 3420 

Ferenc Katona: 3508 

Joseph Klausner: 3547 


Leon Kolb 

Berenice: 3485 
Mission to Claudius: 3486 
David Kossoff 

The Voices of Masada: 3483 

Peter van der Kun (Petrus Cunaeus) 

De Republica Hebraeorum: 3388g 

Par Fabian Lagerkvist 
Mariamne: 3478 

Yizhak Lamdan 

Masada: 3496, 3498b, 351 le 
Conrad Lautenbach: 3545 
Edward Lively: 3393a, 3457a 

Mademoiselle Louise Franchise de La Valliere: 
3400 

Nicolas de Lyra 
Glossa Ordinaria 
1. 787:3385 
1. 805-806:3385 
Otto Major 

Tiberiasi Justus: 3487 
Uni Masada 

Jerusalem: 3502 
Pero Mejia: 3421 

Diego Hurtado de Mendoza 
De la guerre de Granada: 3426 

Henry H. Milman 

The Fall of Jerusalem: 3391 

John Milton: 3393b 
Paradise Lost 
1.11: 3392 
3.29-31:3392 
Samson Agonistes: 3545 

Gabriel Miro 

Las figuras de la Pasion del Senor: 3420 
Tirso de Molina: 3424 

Jacobus Johannes Muller 
Die Doper: 3499 

Kaj H. L. Munk 
En Idealist: 3491 
Naftali Ne’eman 

Between Him and His People: 3483a 

Louis I. Newman 

Masada Shall Not Fall Again: 3498 

Ferman Perez de Guzman 3421 
Petrarch: 3404, 3405 
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Yitzhak Isaac Rabinowitz: see Yitzhak Isaac 
Halevy 

Jean Racine: 3400 

John Rainolds (Reynolds) 

Treatise on Obadiah and Haggai: 3393 a 

Eike von Repgow 

Sachsenspiegel: 3381, 3384a, 

3. 7. 3:3382 
3. 42. 4:3382 

John Reynolds: see John Rainolds 
Fray Pedro Ribadeneira: 3421 
Joseph Scaliger 

De Emendatione Temporum, preface: 566 
Schwabenspiegel: 3384a 
I. Segal 

I Shall Refill the Desolation: 3503 
Segrais (Comtesse de La Fayette): 3400 
Madame de Sevigne: 3401 

Shakespeare 

Hamlet 3. 2. 14: 3394 
Othello: 3395 


S. Shalom 

The Cave of Josephus: 3507 
Moshe Shamir 

The War of the Sons of Light: 3506 

Frank G. Slaughter 

The Sins of Herod: 3479 

Baruch Spinoza 

Tractatus Theologico-Politicus, chap. 6: 
De Miraculis: 1985 

Tristan: 3402 a 

Samuel Usque 

Consolation for the Tribulations of Israel, 
Dialogue 2: 3457b 

Lope de Vega: 3421, 3422 

Voltaire: 3545 
Juifs: 3402 

Jacob Weinshall 

Herod My Brother: 3477 

William Wordsworth: 3393c 

Stefan Zweig: 3475b 


II. Index of Words 

Numbers after the colons refer to bibliographical entries. The numbers in italics refer to the 

'Addenda’, pp. 899—975. 


A. Greek 


dyaXpa: 3193 
ayaptai: 3193 

dyajiau) (ayanav): 3203, 3203 a 
dydjtr|: 3203, 3203 a 
dyajrtioavTEg: 2810 
aydjtqaig: 3203 a 
ayyapot: 3193 
ayyEtov: 3193 
ayyskot: 1969 
ayyEXot 0eoO: 676g 

ayyeXov xwv xou 0eot> jtQoaxaypdxcov: 1970 

ayyog: 3193 

ayeXri: 3193 

ayeveiog: 3193 

dyEvrjg: 3193 

dyEvvqq: 3193 

aytog: 705 a, 3193 


dyvEta: 3193 

xov ddEXcpov ’Iriooii xob XEyopevou Xpiaxoii: 
2819 

aSiidav: 2424 
f| xwv dOiiptuv fooxt): 2072 
xdfj0t): 2803, 2804 
afjOrig: 2803, 2804 
atat: 3203 b 
atpaxoco: 3203c 
atviyfiaxt: 3263 
at|: 3193 

atQEOtg (aipEOEtu;, atQEOEtc) : 2242f, 2242z, 
2252, 2677 
atuga: 3203c 
altoQECO: 3203c 
aicoootjpEvog: 3203c 
aicav0u)v: 2555 
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aiddcov: 1132 

aicga: 3014d, 3013g, 3013h 
aKQiPeia: 3219a 
xa dKgiPr): 582 
aKQoaaig: 2707 
aKCoX-uxcog: 3219b 
’AXavobg: 1358f 
'AXeSavbosIg giv: 1473 
xdXr)0fi: 2803, 2804 
aXXa: 3251 
dXXoyEvfjg: 1866f 
aXXog: 92, 93, 3193 
dXXoxoia jxoXei: 1474 
aXXoqpuma: 3193 
xuv aXXtov: 2720s 
anqpC: 3193, 3241 
dv: 3193 
av rjSiov: 100 
avaPioto: 1807 
dvapitoaig: 1807 
dvayicd^u): 3219g 
avayKt): 2004, 2216b 

dvaygatpcd (avaygacpaig, dvaygaqpdg): 582, 
598, 601 

dva0rjgaxa: 2418 g 
dvaXapojv: 100, 101 
dvajX£|XJico: 2116c 

dvaaxaxiQouj (dveoxaijoajoe): 1138g, 3318 

dvdgajxodL^co: 3283c 

dv6gajxo6ia|x6g: 3203d 

dv6odjto6ov: 3283c 

dvEiaqpogia: 1208, 1209 

dv0QO)3Xog: 92 

av0Qajjtog 0EOij: 703a 

dvxiKQti: 3193 

xoig avio PagPagoig: 3295 

a|ioi (d^tou): 2420 

djta0Eia: 1771b 

djtagx'n: 2055a 

ditaxf|aavx£g: 2810 

ajiEiQOig: 1977 

djiEixovxo: 1185 

diXExijuov: 2863 

djiriyayExo: 2810 

djtfjX0£v jtgog eodxov: 3286a 

amoxfioavxEg: 2617, 2618 

ajtXoxrig: 3206 

and: 3193, 3291a 

djroygaqpcdg (djxoygacprig): 2842, 2863 
djto0av£tv gaXXov f| jxagapfjvai: 3291 e 
dixocrrigatvco: 618 
agExrjg: 2248 
agjxai;co: 3219g 


dgxaioXoyLa: 3206a, 3219c 

dQxaCou: 2182, 2208, 2260, 2390 

dgxx) Kal xeXog: 3219d 

dgxiEQEijg (dgxiEQElg): 1048, 1892, 1904g 

dgxiXiiaxai: 2685 

agxovxEg: 1048, 1892, 3219e 

gogdxiDv: 3204 

axagalta: 1771b 

axEXEia: 1208, 1209 

’AxEQiog: 1566 

axQEJixog: 3132 

cru|r|aig: 1644 

adxdQKeia: 1771b 

abxog (ai)xa>, abxcbv): 2428, 2471, 3281 
acpaiQEco (dcpaigrjoEiv, aqpaigcmvxEg, atpai- 
gwv, aqpEXEiv, aipeXelg, d(p£Xeix£): 595 
dqpE^EaOai . . . Xr)ox£iag: 2443, 2445 

BaPuXtbvioi ’Ioudaioi: 2160 
Badei^cogog: 820d 
Bagacpaopidvrig: 119 
PaXavEbg: 384 
BaXe!;a)0og: 820d 
PaXvEijg: 384 
Bavvoiiv:385c 
PaitxC!;o): 3219f 
Pdjxxiaiv: 2720h 
Pa.xxiopul): 2720h 
PajtxLO|.ia) auvLEvai: 2720h 
pa^xLOxfjg: 3219f 

f| paoiXEla obgavwv pia^Exai rai Piaaxal 
dgjia^ouai ai)xf|v: 3219g 
BeoeXepiiv: 1138 
Pia^co: 3219g 
PipXicov Iequv: 652 
pXao(pr||if|oag: 2048 b 
Boudiaxaig: 2472 
PouXEUxrjg: 3207 
PouXri: 1048, 1169w, 3207 
Pwpiog: 3219h 

Ye: 3193 

yEygaggEva: 2274 
yEubgag: 643 
yEVog: 1671 g 
rEgacnyvcrijg: 2978 

yEgouoia (rEgouaia): 933k, 1947, 1948c, 
1948f, 3219i 
yiVExai be: 2797 
yvwgigoi: 1048 
ygapigaxEijg: 2898e, 3207a 
xf)v ygapipiaxiKT|v ipuxEigiav: 3227, 3228 
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YQappdxarv: 3227, 3228 
Yunvotig 6e xa axEgva xd)v to6f|TOiv 6 ieq- 
QT)Y(i^va)v: 3291 e 

AaKd)v: 2334, 2470, 2471 

Aokwv xolg JiXEiaxoig: 2474, 2476a 

Aaxuv xolg JiXEiaxoig XeYopsvoig: 2470 

6e: 828e, 3193, 3251, 3286b 

6ekcixt|: 1092h 

(b beoKoxa kxiqle: 1797 

dEajidxrig: 1797, 1798, 1803h, 3219v 

bevxEQa aKryvrj: 3219zb 

xo 6e6xeqov [eqov: 3219zb 

bx\: 3286b 

6tihiodqy6s: 1793, 1799 
xolg 6r|(ioig: 2264 
6fj(iog: 1048 

6ia6EXO(iai (6ia6EX£o0ai): 3207b, 3219x 

6ia6oxri: 3219x 

6ia6oxog: 3219 x 

xf| biavolg x£xuqpXa)|i.£va)v: 3263 

6i6aaicaXog: 2650 

6iEQ(iT)VEi)xrig: 32191 

6iEQ(ir)VEXi(o: 32191 

6iKaio66rrig: 2854, 2855 

SiicaioativT]: 3207c, 3208, 3219j, 3219p 

SiKaiog: 1950, 1951 

xoli biKalou xf)v KQoaobov. 2507 

61kti: 1277b, 2048e, 3219o 

diwgla: 3209 

6o|a: 3210 

buvaxol: 1048 

Mv: 3291a 
fiagog: 100 
iPaitxlaaxo: 2546 
'EPgaudbv . . . Yeappdxajv: 582 
'EPgalog: 3211, 3219q 
£Pgaax£: 3291b 
£YYaarpCg.u0og: 786 
iYevovxo: 1883 
EYEQOig: 797, 798, 800 
^YKaxapCYVDOi: 1283 
xq) E0VEL: 2299b 
ei6ev: 100 

EipagpEvri: 18031, 1811, 1813, 1815, 1816, 
1818a, 1818eb, 2216b 
e£|u: 3241 
ElpfivTi: 3219o 
Etg: 3287-3290 
Elg aiiixov: 2428 
Etg exi xe vtjv: 2806 


xa £k jxagadooEwg xwv Jtaxegwv: 2274 

iicxoH navv dgxalou: 2182, 2208, 2260, 2390 

&k xwv 'EPgaiKwv . . . Ygagpdxwv: 582 

’EicPaxavoig: 2160 

feKKXriala: 1048, 3210a 

feKicXlvovxEg: 783 c 

jKpaOovxEg: 3228 

4kjiehjiei: 1418, 1426 

ekxioev: 1783 

eXeov: 100 

£|xji£igla(v): 382 

fepjiEiQLav XaP<bv: 100 

ipjiExaapa: 1848, 1849 

ig.(piXox<DQEiv: 3196 

tv aXXoig: 3193 
tv dXXoxglg jioXei: 1474 
ot tv ’Ei<Paxdvoig BaPuXwvioi ’loubaloi: 
2160 

ot tv Zudpoig Zidwvioi: 2160, 2161 
£vejxqt)oe: 783c 
6 £vxog JtEQipoXog: 1857p 
ivxOTvia^onEvoi: 2558 
^aiQEopai: 3210b 
Itgi'lYi'lxfig (xwv vdpcjv): 3219a 
xfi d’fe^rjg: 2075 

EJiagxog (otoqxov): 1399, 1414, 1416, 1419, 
1420 

fejiECpiiEXO: 2667 
ter)YdYEXo: 2810 

tel xe xa Jigdawjxa ke£| 1 evoi: 3291 e 
tel xobxoig: 1646a 
£ju xotixou: 1429b 
ini(iEXT)xrjg: 1399 
iraojtaoxgov: 1848, 1849 
imoxaxwv: 2855 

imxEXodai(v): 2334, 2395, 2411, 2418a, 

2418 g 

imxQEJtExai: 3214 
xolg kmxQoiiEvovoLv: 1283 
imxgoitog: 1283, 1399, 1401, 1402, 1414, 
1420, 2855 

imcpavEia: 1795, 1993 
teolrjoEv: 1783 

fegiuyvEla: 3219k, 32191, 3298a 
fegiirivEdg: 32191 
igpryvEuw: 3212d, 32191 
’Eooalog (’Eaaaloi): 2365, 2373, 2375, 
2376, 2377 
iaofjv: 2365 

’Eocrr)v6g (’Eocrr|vol): 2373, 2375, 2376, 2377 
exei: 1185 
fexEgav: 3214a 
JxExaxaxo: 3241 
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etl yap; ot p£ta Nepcova pEXpig ou ftidSoyoi 
(ievofiai;: 102b 
etiayyeXCa: 3219m 
EiiayygXL^EoOat: 3219m 
EiiayyeXiov: 3219m, 3219n 
ExiEpyETTig: 2855 
Etivopia: 3219o 
EiiafiPEia: 3219p 
EiiaEprjg: 701a 
itpripEpiag: 2891c 
iqpri(iEpi6og: 2891c 

£fjXog: 2578, 2584 
£r)X6a): 2584 

^TiXwxqg (^tiXioxfjv, ^TiXwxag): 2580, 2582, 
2584, 2591, 2595, 2597, 2654, 2677 
6 £r)Xtt>xrjg: 2595 

to xd)v kXt|0evxo)v yfivog: 2596 

f|: 3291a 

fj dqpaipfjoEiv t) jtpooOfiaEiv: 595 
riyEpovEiJovxog: 2839 

iflYEpiov: 1399, 1401, 1402, 1409, 1414, 2855 

r)6ovfj: 2803 

t)ko): 3248 

f|X0ov: 3248 

ripaxupEvov: 3203c 

f|pETEpav: 1622, 1623 

r|aav: 1883, 2182, 2208, 2260, 2390 

qoav £k xou jiavu dpxaiou: 2260 

©aXXog: 92 

xo 0eIov: 1803mf 

0Etov jtvEOpa: 1974 

0£iog (0£ioi): 1803g, 1803ma 

0Eiog dvf|p: 626b, 701, 704, 705, 706a 

0Epixog: 1803b 

©Eodupog: 2882 

6 0Eog: 1803mf 

0EOOEprjg (0EOOEPEig): 2919 , 2921, 2922, 
2923, 2932d 
0 eoO poipa: 1807 
0Eoxjg: 2095 

0EotpiXfig: 1311, 1950, 1951 

0Epdjuuv: 3283c 

0f)p (xd>v) dKiduv: 1132 

0Caoog (0£aaoi): 2083 

0opuPog (Gopiifioi): 2796, 2797, 2798 

©paKidag: 1132, 1133, 1134 

0iio£ag JjtiTEXauaiv: 2334, 2411 

’lad): 1084c 
I6iog: 1724 


iEpoypa(i(iaxE0ai: 1977 
xo lEpov: 3219zb 
lEpog: 703a 
lEpog yapog: 3333a 
lEpog Xoyog: 691c 
'IspoaoXupa: 3226a 
'lEpoxioaXrjp: 3226a 
xd)v lEpcuv PipXiajv: 652 
’iEooaioi: 2371, 2372 

LKEatav . . . itpoaqpEDydvxcov dvaipsiv: 2122 
iKETEbovTa itpootpEuyEi . . . dvEXsiv: 2122 
’IoudaiKofi JtoXEfAou itpog 'Pcopaioug: 2356 
’Iovdatog (’Ioubatoi): 991c, 3211, 3219q 
’Ioudfioig 6 e: 1473 

ijijtapxrig (IjtJtdpxT)v): 1399, 1416, 1418, 
1419, 1420 

lot) jtoXiXEia: 1471, 1480, 1482 

taopoipia: 1477 

iaovopia: 1493 

laoJtoXCxag: 1488p 

iaoJtoXiXECa: 1487, 2967, 2968, 2968i 

taoxipia: 1477 

’Iopaf|X: 3211 

’Iwavvouv: 385c 

Ka0apog: 3219s 
Ka0fjKOv: 1647, 2048m 
KdC ye: 770, 777, 778 
Kai oxi: 1724 
KaXapog: 2598 
KaxEtXripEvog: 100 
KaXXiviKog: 1062 
ol KaXoijp.Evoi oiKapioi: 2667 
tov KaXoupEvov ^T|Xo)xi)v: 2595 
KaXxjpi): 3214a 
Kdv xouxoig: 2698 
6 Kavavaiog: 2595 
KavEipog: 1351 
KapPava): 3212c 

Kara xoxig Jtaxpioxig vopoxig: 3219i 

KaxaqppovT)aig: 3132 

KaxoiKia: 1051m 

KEEiXa: 784 

KEKivT)pEvog: 102 a 

keXevei: 2105 

KfiXEiJaavTog: 3219r, 3307b 
Kt)6Epd)v: 2704 
Kfjjtog: 1117 
KiPooxog: 1857a 
Kivvapog: 1351 
Kivupa: 3266e 
Kixiwv: 1357 
Kixpiov: 2077a 
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KXax36iog 4>fiXiKa: 1429d 

KXobPiog: 1451 

KXoxiiog: 1451 

KXomxog: 1451 

KOivog (kolvov): 1945, 3219s 

to koivov: 2245 

KOivcovia: 1803ma 

koqPoiv: 3212, 3212a, 3212b, 3212c 

6 Koonog: 3266c 

xolg KQaxotiaiv: 2442 

Kxrjuaxog: 95 

kxiXCojv: 1357 

kxiXXiwv (kxiXiojv): 3302 

KxCoxaig: 2470, 2476, 2476a 

Kxjgryviox): 2840, 2846 

Kxigiog (Kugup): 1797, 1797a, 1798, 2932a 

XaPcbv: 100, 101 
XaXoxiv jxEyaXa: 1357 
XEyd^Evog: 2818b 
6 XEyo^Evog Xgioxog: 2788 
Xfinaxog: 95 
AiTEgviog: 1566 

Xr]OTEia: 2443, 2444, 2445, 2448, 2449 
Xrioxfjg (Xr]axa£): 2116c, 2444, 2448, 2449, 
' 2569, 2576, 2578, 2585, 2596, 2637, 2667, 
2669, 2677, 2685, 2690g, 2700 
XrioxoiKOi) axifpoxjg: 2669 
Xoyiov: 2365 
Xoyioxfjgiov: 972 
Xoyov . . . ixaQaPiao0EiEv: 98 
Xoyog noXixiKog: 604 
xf]v XoiJifiv ’Aatav naaav: 818 

MaKKaPaiog: 1114 
^avxig: 1978 
Magiaxyvoxig: 2978 
MciqkeXXov: 1416 
Magicog (Mciqkov): 119 
MagobXXov: 1416 
Max0Cag: 2882 
|X£yaXoggrj|iova: 1357, 3302 
HEyaXoxpxr/ta: 3206 
6 (XEyag: 1270, 1271, 1272 
(i£0ri00T|V£i)HEvr|v: 582 
(i£(Uynevov: 2929, 2930 
|X£xd: 3291a 

xag fiExa xoijxoiv avaygacpag: 601 
HExaPdXXw (fiExaPaXwv): 3212d, 3212e, 
3292, 3298a 
[t£xapoXf|: 3261 
HExa0Eivai: 595 


[XExgiog: 2461 
Hfj: 3291 

|xr| K£KcoXba0ai: 2334 
Mri'igog: 3226 
(irivC: 1185 

(xf|XE ngoaOfitvai jArjxE aqpEXEiv: 601 f 
fxf]T£ jTQOOXL0EVX£g . . . [if|x£ acpaigoxivTEg: 
595, 596a, 601 a 

Hio0ov xfjg Eavxtbv awxr|Oiag xo Efxov agta: 

1818g , 1818b 
(xoiga: 1807 
HOVoyEvrjg: 1509 
(xovog 0Eog: 1789a 
|xu0£T3ot)ca: 1291 
(luaxayujyobv: 2719 
(xuoTfjQiov: 32191 

vdpXa: 3266e 
vaog: 1301 
VEViKTiUEVog: 102a 
VECOXEQog: 3219u 
vt|OXEia: 1185, 1189b, 1719a 
NiKabXri: 820i 
voni(xa PagPagiKd: 1703f 
vo|iO0Exrig: 2519 

v6(xog (vo[ioi, vonoxig): 601, 604, 3213, 3266c 

|x)Xov: 3367 
§X)Xotpogiog: 2075 

6 (iev 'iEQEgiag: 828e 
OLKOVo(ita: 3219 v 
otfxai: 868c 
devoid: 2392f 
ooxig av: 3291a 
oti: 2774v 

ox) (oxik): 2409, 2413, 3251 

ox) yag EJiixgEJTExai: 3214 

ox) ngoaOrjoEig . . . oxi&e aqpEXEig: 595 

ox) .xgoo0f|o£x£ oxik ocpeXeixe: 595 

oxiaC: 3203 b 

Oxidaiog: 991c 

ox)6ev ngoa0Elg ox)6’ axi nagaXmwv: 582 
oxik aniaxfioavxEg: 2617, 2618 
oxik ijuxEXoboi: 2395 
ouxe: 1724 

oxjxe ngocm0Eig oxAe acpaigwv: 595 

naXaxL(i): 3214a 
naXXCov: 1957 
nag’ axixoig: 383 
nag’ axixu): 383 
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jxagaSidovai: 3219w 
jxagd&oaig: 3219x 

jxagddoaig (jiaga&ooEwg) xwv jxaxEgwv: 

2242m, 2274 
jiagaicaXw: 3215 
jxagaKaxa 0 fjicT|: 2116b 
jxagaXuxwv: 582 
jxagavopda: 138 

jtaganXrioLog: 1810, 2211, 3291a 
jiagaoKEwi: 2057 
jxdgodoi: 3214a 
jxagouaia: 3219v 
Jiaaav: 818 

ndaxa: 2064c, 2072, 2074c, 2074f, 2074g 

tf) naxgiw: 3295 

ji£|jjt£i: 1426 

ji£jigwpi£VT|: 2216 b 

jieqi: 3196, 3241 

jieql xwv av0gwmvwv jrQaYLidxojv: 1813 

n£ 0 LE 0 xr)Xw(XEVOi ogoi: 3216, 3217 

nE 0 L.axE 0 E(bv: 3031 

jiEQOEa: 2077a 

JTEOWV fextL jigoowjxov: 3219e 

mXog: 2475, 2476 

JuXocpogoi: 2475, 2476 

juoxeueiv: 3218 

jtXeIoxoi (nXEiaxoig): 2392a, 2470, 2472, 
2473, 2475, 2476 
xoig :iXri0£aiv: 2263 
jiXrjOog: 1048 
jiVEbna: 1974, 3219y 
nodiaxaig: 2472 

jioXig (jtoXEig): 1488n, 1957, 2006, 2968i 
noXiXEia: 604, 2005 

jtoXiXEVna: 1471, 1481, 1482, 1488n, 1492b, 
2005, 2968i 

jxoXCxr|g (jxoXixai): 1488n 
jxoXXoC: 2472 
ol jxoXXoi: 2559a 
no(xitfi6iog: 2101b 
noixjuoviog: 2101b 
jxoijg: 1297, 2999 
jtQEofSEUXfig: 2855 
jxqo: 3291a 
jigoE|EXr)X'u0d)g: 818 
jiQOEOxriKwg: 2855 
ngovoia: 1812, 1993, 3219v 
ngog eauxov: 3286a 
jxgog eauxotig: 3286a 
6 ngog 'Pw^aioug jxoXEpiog: 2356 
Elgog xoug "EXXr)vag: 3337 
jxgoaEUXiE 1825b, 1825c 
iigoaiiXuxog: 291 lj 


rtgooxC0Ti|xi (jtgoo0£ivai, ngoa0ECg, jtgoa- 
0rjoEiv, jigoa0f|aEig, jigoa0fjo£XE, ngoa- 
xi0EVXEg): 582, 595 
jigoxEgov: 1566 
jigoxEgog: 3219za 
jxgotprjxT|g: 1981, 1984e 
jtgwxr) eyevexo r|Y£pov£ijovxog Zugiag Ku- 
gr|v£ou: 2848 
jxgwxr) OKT)vf|: 3219zb 
jxgwxov: 28251 
xo ngwxov LEgov: 3219 zb 
jxgwxog (jxgwxri): 2848, 2869, 2873f, 3219za 
6 ngwxog oiKog: 3219 zb 

'Peke(xt): 3170 

2d(3(3axa: 2064c, 2074g, 3307 
aaPPaxEiov: 3218a 
oaPPdxwoig: 3219 
oa|3fSd): 3219 
SaPivvf|giYOv: 1510 
Za66oi)Kcawv: 2470 
Zci6wk: 2470 

Sokwv xoig Ilobiaxaig: 2472 

ZaXapuJuw: 3226c 

aagxJJriga: 3307a 

odg|: 1806, 1808 

Zaxougvivou: 2840, 2846 

oeP6|xevoi xov 0eov: 2922, 2924 

OEPogEvog (oeP 6 |xevoi): 2925, 2932b 

xwv oePojievwv ngoar)X6xwv: 2932 b 

ZEKEXaY: 784 

ofj: 119 

ori|j.£iov: 1991 

ZiSwvioi: 2160, 2161 

aiKa: 2555 

ancagioi (oiKagCwv): 2667, 2668 

ZikeXXcx (ZekeXXcx, ZekeXXo, ZereXo): 784 

Zudjioig: 2160, 2161 

ZiXwa: 3392 

OKiaxaig: 2476 

OKUxdXr): 3367 

aoqpiaxf|g (aotpioxai): 2101a, 2649, 2650, 
3219a 

ooipog: 2790d, 2802 
oo(pog avrig: 2801 
Z.xdgxr): 984 

Zjtagxoi: 933 k, 984, 991c 
ajiagxog: 984 
axaaEwg: 2424 
axaugog: 3219zc, 3219zf 
oxoXf|: 3219za 

axgaxriydg: 1057b, 1235, 1278, 1283, 1340 
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cruYYEVEig Kai cpiXoi: 1302c 

cruYXuerjoag aiixobg xfj jiqoxeqq xtixiE 3219r 

ODKfj: 2555 

cruKotpavtar. 1493 

cruvaYWYTi: 1825b, 1825c 

cnjvbEiitva: 2083 

ctuveSqiov: 1048, 1935-1941, 1948c, 1948d 

obvEoig (ouveoei): 380, 381 

awtaYRa xwv raXiXcuiov: 2698 

cnivtaYM-ata: 2498 

crugiaxi: 3291b 

acpaXEQOv Eivai: 119 

owpia: 1808 

au)xf)Q (Swxtiq): 604, 1062, 2704, 2855 


TEQag: 1992 
XEQnwXfj: 1117 
xt)qeiv: 2273 

x£ y«Q! ... 01 |xsxa Negova (xexqi ootj 61 &- 
60 x 01 nEvauoi;: 102b 
xig: 2705g 
xig dvr|Q: 2701 
xojiog: 1492f 
xooooSe: 2707 

xoootixov y a.Q fjv (iiaog e lg atixov xfjg MaQi- 

d(i(ir)g, ooog feKEivou JtQog ai)xf|v EQwg: 3242 

xobxov: 828e 

xqiexiq: 102b 

XQi|.ir|viQ: 102b 

XQixtp exel: 1266 

xuqojioiwv: 30311 

zvxi) (T6x t l) : 138, 581 d, 1817, 1818a, 1818b, 
1818c, 1818d, 2216b 


B. 

Accaron: 783 
aequus: 2101b 
affectantem: 2591, 2654 
Bitbus contra Baccbium: 1338c 
Catapbractarii: 3303 
Cbristiani: 1581 
consilium: 1169w 

credebatur esse Cbristus: 2788, 2818b 

diligentissimus: 566 

excidium: 186 b 

fiscus Judaicus: 1169x 

Iao: 1084c 

in terram visionis: 2130 
iubeo: 3307b 
Iudaeae caput: 2968e 


xi(5qi£eiv: 3219zd 
CPQig: 2001 
faxcxQXOv: 1420 
Ioteq: 3219ze 
fui 6 (Wi(ia: 1641 
•£i\|)T)Xriv: 2130 
“Yijiioxog: 691b 

<I>aQioaioi: 2269 

xwv 6 e OagioaCwv xo ;iXfj0og crunpiaxov 
fexovxcov: 2263 
cpEQEiv Iju xivi: 2707 
ifjXi| (<I>CXi|, OCXril): 385c 
q)iXaXr)0Eoxaxog: 566 
cpLXaXr|0r'|g: 566 
(piXav0QO)jua: 3219zg 
cpiXav0QU)Jioig XoYOig: 3219zg 
tpiXoaoipCai: 2252 
cpopot)|XEVog: 2932 b 
(pbXaKag: 968c 
(p0Xov: 2807, 2808 

XE 0 i(i: 1101 
XQEia: 968c 
xo x<? 6 °v: 3262 
XQE(l)v: 2216b 
X 0 r|O(i 6 g d|x(p£poXog: 138 
XQioovxai: 96 

XQiaxog (Xgiaxog): 1308, 1319, 2022 j, 2774v, 
2786, 2788, 2790c 
6 XQiaxog ouxog: 2810 

ijiEu 6 oJiQocpfixr)g: 1978 
iptWE 3219y 


Latin 

Iudaei: 985 

ius gladii: 1281 

latus clavus: 1373 

legatus Caesaris: 2855 

legatus censuum accipiendorum: 2855 

legatus iuridicus: 2855 

[legatus pro praetore ] divi Augusti iterum 
Syriam et Pb[oenicem optinuit ]: 2852 
limes: 3058 
lituus: 3188 
numina: 1395 
opus reticulum: 2987 
pallium: 1957 
per saeculorum milia: 2390 
perplurima multitudo: 2720s 
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praefectus : 1399—1415, 1429c 
princeps: 1469 

procurator: 1399-1415, 1429c 
proc(urator) Aug(usti): 1406 
relegatio: 2116d 


sanctissimi commilitiones: 185 

senatum, id est orbit terrae consilium: 1169w 

studiosos: 2591, 2654 

Tipbys: 1265e 

zelotas: 2591 


C. Hebrew and Aramaic 

(arranged according to the order of the Hebrew alphabet) 


’abtilos: 1957 
’adon: 3219i 
'ob: 786 
'or: 2377, 2378 
'isiin: 2575 
'akhsaniah: 749 
'el ba-(ba)kbilab: 784 
’ el-nakbon: 784 

'aseya: 2371, 2372 , 2466, 2467 

'Apikoros: 2321 

'apalyon: 1957 

'esb: 2377, 2378 

'eshin: 2377 

balan: 385 

benei zadok: 2326e 

bar bezwa': 2559a 

Biryoni: 2569, 2597, 2605 

beselamin: 1138 

bat kol: 1967 

Cibor: 1316 

gavra ketila': 3302 

gader: 843, 844 

giora': 643 

legaleab nazir: 2082 

ger tosbav: 2100 

bakbeno: 2057 

zaken: 375 

haburab: 2486 

baburotb: 2438 

hozeh: 2375, 2376, 2559b 

hosben: 2365, 2370 

hazoya : 2375, 2376 

hezwdna: 23 75 , 2376 

hakbamim: 3219a 

balema : 2559a 

bamas: 2445 

besed: 753 b 

/>r?: 30311 

basba’im: 2369, 2374 
basba’in: 2369, 2374 
tebulyom: 2425a 
yebarog v'alye'avor: 3219e 
/o’ tosef. . . velo tigera': 595 


/o’ tosifu . . . velo' tigere'u: 595 

midelok: 783c 

malakb: 1970 

ba-Mora'ab: 2130 

moreb: 2519 

moreb ba-zedek: 2519 

ba-Moriah: 2130 

merape': 2371, 2372 

mikveb: 1114 

mikvaotlv. 3125, 3147 

Nikaulin: 820i 

nafal 'al 'apov: 3219e 

Sikarin: 2642, 3095 

seneh: 2555 

Serikonin: 3095 

'eved: 3203e 

'eden: 1118 

'alal: 3219zd 

'am ba-arez: 1107, 2380 

'dzemoth bamor: 3204 

Asartba f Azartba ): 3291b, 3291c 

' Aqulab: 3388f 

' arakbin: 2055b 

' eshab: 2479 

pbilosopbos: 376c 

Pascba: 3291b 

Perusbim: 2247, 2269, 2270 

zedek: 2429p, 2543v 

zedakab: 3208 

kedem: 984 

kore'a 'ad sbeyegaleb etb lebo: 3219e 
ketila': 1357, 3302 
kanna'i: 2595, 2598 

Kannaim (Qannaim): 2570, 2597, 2601, 2602 
kaneh: 2598 

korban: 3212a, 3212b, 3212c 
rosb: 3219i 
rab: 1271 
rabim: 2392a 
ba-rabim: 2470, 2472 
ruah: 1974, 3219y 
sbosim: 783c 
te'udotb: 2881 
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Arabic 

’tlw: 1512 

Egyptian 
yao: 1084c 

Hyksos 

hikkhase : 739 
I'kb: 730 

Parthian (Persian) 
safsira: 3307a 
saqratiyun: 2679 

Phoenician 

'eved 'elyon: 1957 
trpl: 1117 


D. Other Languages 

Rumanian 
plisc: 2473 

Sumerian 

Gan-na-im-a-an: 2602 
Ush-gu-ri : 2679 

Syriac 

bazoiai : 2556 
Thracian 

p/eis/fe: 2473 , 2475, 2476 

Indo-European 

"■ pleus : 2475, 2476 


///. Index of Names of Modern Writers 


Anonymous: 491, 498, 501, 504, 506, 508, 
516, 519, 523, 528, 529, 533, 535, 1259, 
2718, 3432, 3433, 3435, 3436, 3462, 3463, 
3464, 3465 

Aalders, Gerhard J. D.: 1140 
Aalen, Sverre: 1821, 2077, 2837, 3214 
Abel, Ernest L.: 1366, 1547b, 1699, 2911 
Abel, Felix-Marie: 368, 991 b, 1001, 1056, 
1105, 1173, 1321, 1337, 1564, 1708, 2935, 
2989 

Aberbach, Moses (Moshe): 395, 418, 719, 
1143, 1144, 1145, 1209a, 1245, 1426, 1538, 
2909, 3327 

Von Aberle, Moritz: 2855 
Abrahams, Israel: 409, 937, 1600 
Accame, Silvio: 2856 
Ackroyd, Peter R.: 2135, 2148 
Adam, Alfred: 59b, 384, 2332 
Adan (Bayewitz), David: 303lj 
Adinolfi, Marco: 1099b 
Adler, Elhanan: 23a 
Adriani, Maurilio: 1077 
Aescoly, Aaron Z.: 363, 3460, 3461, 3549, 
3550 

Africa, Thomas W.: 369 

Agmon (Bistritski), Nathan: 3500, 3501 

Agourides, Sabbas C.: 247, 524, 933zb 

Aharah, S.: 1605b 

Aharoni, Yohanan: 3043, 3045 

Ahrens, Wilhelm: 3429 


Aizawa, Bunzo: 555, 1169f, 1265a, 1265b, 
1494a, 2583a 

Albeck, Hanoch (Chanoch): 1936, 2048a, 
2326f 

Albrektson, Bertil: 656 
Albright, William F.: 803, 820c, 2225, 
3003, 3009 

Alessandri, Salvatore: 1169h 
Alexander, Philip S.: 676 
Alfaric, Prosper: 22lOd 
Alfoldy, Geza: 1366a 
Alkalaj, Aron: 370 

Allegro, John M.: 911, 1132, 2453, 2602, 
2679, 3118 
Allen, J. E.: 2054d 
Allerhand, Jacob: 2242za 
Allgeier, Arthur: 730 
Allon (Alon), Gedaliah (Gedaliahu, 
Gedalyahu): 438c, 1169j, 1481a, 1528e, 
1587, 1892, 2055c, 2291, 2299b, 2299d 
Alon, Azariah: 3039 
Alon, Gedaliah: see Allon 
Alt, Albrecht: 728, 741, 961, 2139, 2944, 
2975 

Altaner, Berthold: 3357 
Alter, Robert: 3149, 3510 
Altheim, Franz: 1358a, 1511, 2917 
Altshuler, David: 1651b, 1726, 2048, 
3314b 

Aly, Wolfgang: 1185, 1717 
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Amadon, Grace: 2072 

Amaru, Betsy: 2012b 

Amato, Angelo: 2774zi 

Amikal, Adah: 3493 

Amir, Joshua (Yehoshua, Jehoshua): 

1803 m, 2022f 

Amiran, David H. K.: 3001n, 3001o 
Amiran, Ruth: 3011 

Amit, David: 154b, 2986c, 2988c, 3036b, 
3112d, 3173b 

Amoussine (Amussin, Amusin), Joseph (I.) 
D.: 1070h, 1092k, 1135, 1138c, 1138j, 
1484, 2210m, 2445, 3157c, 3158, 3158a 
Amstutz, Joseph: 3206 
Amussin (Amusin), Joseph: see Amoussine 
VonAndel, G. K.: 1594b 
Andersen, Francis I.: 232, 3375 
Anderson, George W.: 658 
Anderson, Hugh: 900, 1250, 2539 
d’Andilly, Arnauld: 130, 565h 
Angelov, Bonju St.: 3443 
Angus, Samuel: 2565 

Applebaum, Shimon: 933zc, 1092f, 1168, 
1169p, 1169y, 1258, 1265g, 1287, 1340b, 
1487, 1488s, 1493, 1494, 1547c, 1547d, 
1363p, 1628d, 2672, 3133, 3173s, 3173 1 
Ararat, Nisan: 841 
Arazy, Abraham: 3219q 
Arendzen, John P.: 2812 
Ashman, Aharon: 3490 
Ashton, Winifred: see Dane, Clemence 
Atkinson, K. M. T.: 1934a 
Atti del Convegno biblico-francescano: 

1575 

Attridge, Harold W.: 594, 624, 721, 1725, 
1803a, 2583, 3252 

Avenarius, Gert: 573, 593, 626, 1631, 1671, 
1723, 1994, 3333 

Avigad, Nahman: 1297b, 3001c, 3001q, 
3001 r, 3012, 3043, 3173g 
Avigad, Nigel: 599 
Avigdor, Hava: 3401 
Avishar, Eitan: 1054 
Avi-Shmuel [sic]: 3497 
Avi-Yiftah, S.: 3038 

Avi-Yonah, Michael: 874, 933, 933r, 1113, 
1189, 1251, 1295, 1296, 1563k, 1567, 1836, 
1839, 1840, 1837r, 2087, 2934, 2938, 2943, 
2957j, 29571, 2964, 2971,2 972 , 2978, 2992, 
2993, 2998, 3001d, 3001i, 3001t, 3010, 
3014a, 3014h, 3028, 3041, 3042, 3043, 
3044, 3158d, 3158e, 3173r, 3366 
Aziza, Claude: 3354a 


Baarlink, Heinrich: 2898f 
Badia, L. F.: 2720w 
Badian, Ernst: 1031 
Baeck, Leo: 2242a, 2247 
Baer, Yitzhak F.: 186, 320, 344, 354a, 391, 
427, 1024, 1136, 1527, 1576, 1671f, 1942, 
2242m, 2469, 2705e, 3083, 3283a, 3331, 
3384b, 3453 

Bagatti, Bellarmino: 1868, 1868a 
Baglio, Gaetano: 2865a 
Bagnall, Roger S.: 983d 
Bahat, D.: 303If 
Baier, Werner: 38a, 1825a, 2986a 
Bailly, Auguste: 1307e 
Balch, David L.: 1647a, 1647b 
Balsdon, John P. V. D.: 1448 
Bamberger, Bernard J.: 2899, 2913 
Bammel, Ernst (Ernest): 1191, 1196, 1284, 
1302a, 1373b, 1377, 1433, 1608, 1890, 
1895, 1948, 2326e, 2724c, 2774z, 2800, 
2810, 2818, 2898a 
Bar-Adon, Pessah: 2543r, 3173i 
Barag, D.: 1508d 
Baras, Zvi: 2774x, 2825j 
Barasch, Moses: 475 
Bardtke, Hans: 58, 868b, 2548 
Bardy, Gustave: 3341 
Barish, David A.: 1646a, 1651a, 3314a 
Bar-Kochva, Bezalel: 933zd, 1009d, 1009e, 
1009f, 1037, 1057a, 1057b, 1092h, 1101c, 
1138e, 1563g, 1563h, 1716e, 2974, 3112c, 
3173k 

Barnes, Timothy D.: 1275, 1594a 
Barnett, P. W.: 1366d, 1984w, 1984x, 
2873e 

Barnikol, Ernst: 2713, 2748 
Baron, Salo W.: 108, 269, 304, 876, 1488a, 
2104, 2568, 2905, 3548 
Barr, James: 3202 
Barrett, Anthony A.: 1508c 
Barrett, Charles K.: 110, 143, 550, 
2747 

Barrett, D. S.: 1558 
Barthelemy, Dominique: 626g, 770 
Bartina, Sebastian: 1403 
Bartlett, John R.: 1005 
Baskin, Judith R.: 7441 
Basnage, Jacques: 316 
Bastomsky, S. J.: 1514 
Bauer, Walter: 1958, 2336, 2750 
Bauernfeind, Otto: 138, 453, 806, 3115, 
3255, 3514 

Baumann, Arnulf: 403 
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Baumbach, Gunther: 2210t, 2241, 2317, 
2577, 2600, 2612, 2630, 2640h, 26401, 
2664, 2665, 2666, 2667, 3097 
Baumgarten, Joseph M.: 2286a, 2407, 
2418f, 2425, 2425a 
Bavier, Richard: 37 
Bayer, Bathja: 1260, 3434, 3439 
Bayewitz, David: 303lj 
Beasley-Murray, George R.: 2429b, 2911 e 
Beattie, D. R. G.: 753a 
Becher, Ilse: 1070b 
Beck, Hans G.: 3378 
Beckwith, Roger T.: 2055i, 2418 
Becq, Jean: 1237 
Bee, Kay: 3484 

Beek, Martinus A.: 164, 165, 884, 1925, 2414 
Beilin, Elaine: 3397b 
Belkin, Samuel: 1770, 2007, 2044, 2046, 
2049, 2095, 2107, 2121 
Bell, Albert A., Jr.: 184a, 186a, 186b, 
2724b, 2800a, 3192d 

Bell, Harold Idris: 1084d, 1473, 1474, 
1488b 

Bellinger, Alfred R.: 1104 
Ben-Amos, Dan: 3457c 
Ben-Arieh, Sara: 30141, 3014m 
Ben Chaim, Shelomo: 968f 
Ben-Chorin, Schalom: 2774n 
Ben-David, Arye: 2093e, 3186, 3192b 
Ben-Dov, Meir: 30011 
de Benetti, Lino: 660 
Bengtson, Hermann: 549, 1278, 1298, 

1620g 

Ben Iehuda, Elieser: 2378 
Benko, Stephen: 1469a 
Bennett, Boyce M.: 3165 
Benoit, Andre: 38, 902, 2542, 2613, 2678, 
3512 

Benoit, Pierre: 2429i, 2720e, 3020, 3020a, 
3026 

Bentwich, Norman D.: 402, 405, 462, 482, 
490, 1737, 2098, 2229, 2382 
Beranger, Jean: 1362 
Berard, Jean: 738 

Berdichevsky, Emanuel: see Bin Gorion 
Berendts, Alexander: 218, 219, 236 
van den Berg, Hilda: 3377 
Berger, Fritz: 2983 

Berger, Klaus: 787, 1803o, 3210a, 3219p 
Bergmann, Judah: 2279, 3085 
Bergmeier, Roland: 1844,1909, 2442, 2836, 
3265 

Berlin, Charles: 6, 15 


Bernays, Jakob: 1580 
Bernhardt, Karl-H.: 1398a 
Bernstein, Leon: 476 
Bernstein, Moshe J.: 753b 
Bertholet, Alfred: 500 
Bertram, Georg: 567, 2001, 3219zd 
Bessone, L.: 1517a 
Best, Ernest: 1974, 3219z 
Betz, Otto: 385e, 806, 1951b, 1983, 1989, 
1998, 2344, 2421, 2435, 2549, 2618a, 2663 
Bevan, Edwyn (Robert): 469, 1092a, 2086, 
2210b, 2216a, 2357b 

Bickerman (Bickermann, Bikerman), Elias 
(£lie) J.: 862, 962, 963, 967, 971, 1014, 
1019, 1020, 1021, 1025, 1082, 1083, 1171, 
1206c, 1647d, 1670, 1861, 1935, 2100a, 
2161, 2418a, 3387 

Bickermann, Elias J.: see Bickerman 
Bieler, Ludwig: 701 
Bienert, Walther: 242, 2727 
Bietenhard, Hans: 1805 , 2955, 3176d 
Bigare, G.: 525 
Bihl, Wolfdieter: 13, 13b 
Bihler, Johannes: 1803f, 2418c 
Bikerman, Elias J.: see Bickerman 
Bilde, Per: 1469d, 15471, 1771 j 
Bilgray, Albert: 14 

Bin Gorion (Berdichevsky), Emanuel 
(Micha J.): 151, 425a, 1984c, 27201, 
2774h, 2818n 
Birley, Eric: 1603 
Bistritski, Nathan: see Agmon 
Bjerkelund, CarlJ.: 3215 
Black, Matthew: 2334f, 23571, 2392e, 
2400a, 2418b, 2429f, 2512, 2515, 2614, 
2689, 2690j, 2884, 3347 
Blaiklock, Edward M.: 1154 
Blanchetiere, FRANfois: 954 
Blatt, Franz: 82, 188, 189, 193, 196, 633 
Blau, Joseph L.: 108 
Bleicken, Jochen: 1169w, 1429a, 2891e 
Blenkinsopp, Joseph: 1981, 2020, 2216, 
2891, 3262 

Blidstein, Gerald J.: 2429n 
Blinzler, Josef: 510, 1228, 1396,2746,2823, 
2825g, 2832 

Bloch, Abraham P.: 2071a 
Bloch, Heinrich: 1666, 3536c 
Bloch, Renee: 601, 623, 643b, 723e 
Blomqvist, Jerker: 3286 
Blumenkranz, Bernhard: 3371 
Boas, Henriette: 578 
Bocher, Otto: 2032 
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Boelter, Francis W.: 3173u 
Bomstad, Roland G.: 488b, 1635f, 3259f 
Bonsirven, Joseph: 882, 2175, 2223, 2609 
Borg, Marc: 2596 
Borger, Riekele: 142 
Borst, Arno: 676j, 1771c, 3266b 
Borzsak, Istvan: 17 
de Bosque, Andree: 197 
Bosworth, A. B.: 1358f 
Botez, Al. A.: 1241 
Botte, Bernard: 1653 
Botterweck, G. Johannes: 565b 
Bouche-Leclercq, A.: 1051f 
Bowersock, Glen W.: 474a, 1282, 1620i , 
2957f, 3155a 

Bowker, John: 640, 2270 
Bowman, John: 1877, 1904c, 2074i, 2134, 
2165 

Box, George H.: 899 
Box, Herbert: 1477 
Bradford, Ernle: 1070d, 1307b 
Brand, Jehoshua (Yehoshua, Joshua): 

1855, 1918, 3083a, 3164 
Brandon, Samuel G. F.: 234, 416, 416a, 
904, 1233, 1379, 1380, 1398, 1413, 1520, 
1529, 1549, 1568, 2016, 2573, 2601, 2635, 
2636, 2637, 2638, 2640n, 2640u, 2647, 
2668, 2682, 2764, 2789, 2822, 2825d 
Brant, Walter: 2339, 2712 
Braslawsky, Joseph: 3037 
Bratke, E.: 2790b 
Brauer, George C., Jr.: 3074 
Braun, Francois-Marie: 2643, 2774e 
Braun, Herbert: 57, 2396, 2501 
Braun, Martin: 551, 692, 693, 702, 1222 
Braunert, Horst: 2861 
Braverman, Jay: 661 f, 822, 1092j, 1101, 
1563d, 3356 

Brayer, Menahem M.: 2401 
Breitenstein, Urs: 1663b 
Breithaupt, Johann F.: 328 
Breslauer, S. Daniel: 3130f 
Briend, Jacques: 931 
Briessmann, Adalbert: 1609, 3105, 3325 
Brinton, Crane: 1547g, 1554 
Brock, Sebastian P.: 39, 783b, 783c, 3362c, 
3536b 

Brockington, Leonhard H.: 643 
Brodsky, Alyn: 1092e 
Bronkhorst, Alexander J.: 891 
Bronner, Leah: 2062, 2192, 2273, 2537 
Broshi, Magen: 1297f, 1599b, 1599c, 1633i, 
3031f, 3112k 


Broughton, Thomas Robert S.: 1169c, 
. 1206a 

Browne, Laurence E.: 875, 2155 
Browne, Lewis: 106 
Brownlee, William H.: 2480, 2543a 
Bruce, Frederick F.: 398a, 512, 821, 890, 
1334, 1429d, 1488d, 1620b, 1984m, 1984p, 
2338, 2357d, 2583d, 2774u, 2878, 3083b 
Bruce, I. A. F.: 1619 
Brucklmeier, Max: 1169b 
Brull, Nehemiah: 373 
Brune, Bernhard: 461 
Brunt, Peter A.: 1547k 
Buchanan, George W.: 2022m, 2242g, 
2424, 2898d, 3319d 
Buchler, Adolphe: see Buchler 
Buchwald, Wolfgang: 571 
Buchler (Buchler), Adolf (Adolphe, 
Adolph): 1000, 1888, 1949, 2142 
Buehler, W. W.: 2251 
Buitkamp, Jan: 2406f, 2543u 
Bulhart, Vinzenz: 95, 178, 194 
Bull, Robert J.: 2139m 
Bunge, J. G.: 1904d 

Burchard, Christopher (Christoph): 52, 
84, 87e, 385, 2334d, 2395a, 2395f, 3350a 
Burdach, Konrad: 1728 
Burgmann, Hans: 1102b, 1102c 
Burke, Peter: 3388a 
Burkill, T.A.: 2640a 
Burkitt, Francis C.: 2777 
Burr, Viktor: 1189a, 1424 
Burrows, Millar: 2492, 2502 
Burstein, William: 2621 
Buscemi, Marcello: 3210b 
Busch, Fritz-Otto (= Cornelissen, 
Peter): 1323, 1324 

Busink, Th. A.: 1297b , 1857c, 1837p, 3020c 
Byatt, Anthony: 1599 


Cadbury, Henry J.: 2830, 2874, 2886, 2891 i 

Cahan, Ya'aqov: 3505 

Cahn, Walter: 198, 2021, 3359 

Caillois, Roger: 1384 

Calderini, Aristide: 1408 

Calmet, Augustin: 265, 266 

Campbell, EdwardF.: 1934d, 2165c, 3160d 

Campeau, Lucien: 2879 

von Campenhausen, Hans F.: 500 

Canetti, Elias: 423g 

van Cangh, J. M.: 2000b 

Cantalamessa, Raniero: 2074j 
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Capelle, Bernard: 1652 
Capocci, Valentino: 1569 
Carcopino, Jerome: 2386 
Cardauns, Burkhardt: 990 
Cardona, Giorgio R.: 311, 3455 
Carlebach, A.: 1866k 
Carmignac, Jean: 34f, 2074b, 2392c, 2471, 
2343zl , 2626 

Carmilly-Weinberger, Moshe: 474b, 
3388d, 3430a 

Carpzov, Johann G.: 583 
Cary, George A.: 3368, 3369 
Casey, P. M.: 824 g 
Cassin, Elena: 748 
Cassuto, Umberto: 268, 302 
Cassuto-Salzmann, Milka: 2933, 3223 
Catchpole, David R: 1277a, 1866b, 1948e, 
1984g, 2825h, 28251, 3259a 
Caussin, Nicolas: 3545 
Cavaignac, Eugene: 1061 
Cavalletti, Sofia: 826 
Cavallin, Hans C. C.: 1808b, 1808c 
Cazelles, Henri: 2766 
Celada, B.: 2574 
Chambers, Roger R.: 2093j 
Charles, Robert H.: 1807, 2543aa 
Charlesworth, James H.: 2309c, 2337n, 
2543zm 

Charlesworth, Martin P.: 463 
Chenderlin, Fritz: 2074h 
Chestnut, Glenn F.: 3261 
Chiel, Arthur A.: 68b 
Chilton, B. D.: 691 g 
Christides, Vassilios: 676k, 3342a, 3353b 
Christie, William M.: 1563j, 3158g, 3173d 
Churgin, Pinkhos: 415a, 544, 614, 1084a, 
1084i, 1138p 

Chwolson, Daniel A.: 318 
Chylinski, Henryk: 2348 
Cintas, Pierre: 795 
Claes, Ernestus J.: 3476 
Clark, Albert C.: 2885 
Clark, Kenneth W.: 1910 
Clarke, N. P.: 3021 

Clementz, Heinrich: 134, 135, 136, 137 

Clermont-Ganneau, Charles: 1958 

Coburn, Oliver: 371a 

Coggins, R. J.: 2139i 

Cohen, Boaz: 2107b, 2107c, 2116a 

Cohen, Gerson D.: 330, 342, 3451 

Cohen, Getzel M.: 968c, 1288 

Cohen, Jakob: 1064, 1919 

Cohen, Martin A.: 1051, 1051a, 3457b 


Cohen, NaomiG.:618, 641,924, 1358, 1572, 
3224, 3226, 3303, 3524, 3541 
Cohen, ShayeJ. D.:398 ,403b, 441,468,488, 
595, 625, 628, 1508,1532, 1551, 1620,1634, 
1641, 1779, 2000, 2004, 2246, 2699, 2700, 
2831, 3300, 3313, 3534, 3540 
Cohn, Erich W.: 3020b 
Cohn, Haim: 255, 1389h, 2052, 2097, 2114, 
2765, 3353c 

Cohon, Beryl D.: 421 
Cohon, Samuel S.: 1794, 2235 
Colace, Paola Radice: 1671 g 
Coleiro, E.: 1265e 
Collins, John J.: 2170j 
Collins, Marilyn F.: 2169 
Collomp, Paul: 571, 734 
Colpe, Carsten: 1246, 1345, 2075 
Colson, Franos H.: 1392, 1765, 1766, 1771, 
2393 

Comay, Joan: 565g 
Conrad, E.: 1563e 
Conybeare, Frederick C.: 788 
Conzelmann, Hans: 363y, 933ze, 2751 
Cook, Michael J.: 2242i, 2774zb, 2891o, 
2898e, 3207a 
Cook, Stanley A.: 831 
Coppens, Joseph: 1107a, 1980, 2543zd 
Corbishley, Thomas: 905, 1252 
Corbo, Virgilio: 2980, 2981, 2981a, 2981b, 
3036c, 3036e 

Cornelissen, Peter: see Busch, Fritz- 
Otto 

Cornfeld, Gaalyahu: 565b, 886 
Correns, Dietrich: 2068 
Couchoud, Paul-Louis: 248 
Courcelle, Pierre P.: 3355, 3358, 3360 
Cox, Raymond L.: 3112a 
Crapps Robert W.: 1161, 2769 
Crespy, Georges: 2640i 
Crockett, Larrimore: 2064b 
Crook, John A.: 1496 
Crosby, Howard: 829 
Cross, Frank M.: 772, 773, 774, 859, 1102, 
1102 a, 1138b, 1904e, 2146, 2147, 2162, 
2170a, 2170b, 2341, 2410, 2428, 2543i 
Crouch, James E.: 1647, 17711, 2048m 
Crouzel, Henri: 1338, 1339, 3350c 
Crowfoot, John W.: 1290, 2166 
Crown, Alan D.: 2139h, 2170e 
Cullman, Oscar: 2224, 2564, 2632, 2633, 
2640c 

Cumont, Franz: 2385 
Curtius, Ernst R.: 3342, 3403 
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Dabrowski, Eugeniusz: 172, 511, 2345, 
2720d, 2891 d 
Dagut, Merton B.: 1183 
Dahl, Nils A.: 1785 
Dain, A.: 3376 
Dalbert, Peter: 1693, 1793 
van Dale, Antonius: 752, 941 
Daly, Robert J.: 69If 
Dan, Joseph: 3367c 
Dan, Yaron: 447a 

Dancy, John C.: 1002, 1010, 1065, 2067 
Dane, Clemence (= Ashton, Winifred): 
3489 

Daniel, Constantin: 2375, 2426, 2444, 
2457, 2458, 2459, 2555, 2556, 2557, 2558, 
2559, 2559a, 2559b, 2598, 2599 
Daniel, Jerry L.: 1084h 
Daniel, Suzanne: 2040 
Daniel-Rops, Henri: 1155, 2185, 2774q, 
2787 

Danielou, Jean: 1750, 2395h, 2562c, 2720f, 
2 818 h 

Daoust, Joseph: 1560 
Daube, David: 371d, 626d, 868c, 2055d, 
2107e, 2119, 2322, 2911d, 3219r, 3307b 
Dautzenberg, Gerhard: 824a, 1803v, 
3219k 

Davies, Arthur Powell: 2493 
Davies, G. I.: 744h, 744q 
Davies, P. R.: 691 g 
Davies, Philip: 2392 d 
Davies, William D.: 1969, 2210o, 2774zf, 
2825o 

Davis, L. H.: 2904 
Davis, Simon: 1481, 1782 
Davis, William Hersey: 107 
Debevoise, Neilson C.: 1342, 3322 
Debrunner, Albert: 62, 3229, 3241 
Deckert, Brigitte: 2170g 
Delcor, Matthias: 691b, 691 d, 1129, 1924, 
2054c, 2151, 2160, 2305, 2306, 2429d, 
2438, 2490, 2543j, 3033 
Delling, Gerhard: 34, 34a, 1786, 1789a, 
1797a, 1982, 1990, 2096, 2826, 2932 a, 
3195, 3219b, 3219ze, 3513, 3524a 
Del Medico, Henry (Henri) E.: 322, 335, 
354, 1099, 1187, 2081, 2358, 2359, 2360, 
2370, 2631a, 2705a 
Deltombe, F. Louis: 423, 1306 
Del Verme, Marcello: 2406d 
Denis, Albert-Marie: 3352 
Denter, Thomas: 833 
Depraz, Louis: 2873d 


Dequeker, Luc:2054f 
De Quincey, Thomas: 2544 
Derenbourg, Joseph N.: 1897, 2293, 2368, 
2460 

Derrett, John Duncan M.: 2054h, 2716, 
2873g, 3212b, 3219t 
De Sanctis, Gaetano: 1092n 
Descamps, A.-L.: 1803ma 
Despina, Marie: 2242p 
Von Destinon, Justus: 994, 1650 
Detaye, Cyrille: 1097 
Deutsch, Guy Naphtali: 565v, 3438f 
Devir, Yehuda: 3064, 3112i 
Devreesse, Robert: 83, 1662, 3339 
Dexinger, Ferdinand: 676g, 2022g, 2139p, 
2210v, 2299f 
Dheilly, Josephe: 522 
Dibelius, Martin: 1647c, 2445a, 2730, 2877, 
3253 

Diez Merino, Luiz: 1803r, 3219zf 
Di Lella, Alexander A.: 824d 
Dimitrovsky, Zalman: 3091 
Dinkler, Erich: 3219zc 
Dinur, Ben Zion: 376c, 3319e 
Diplock, P. Russell: 2966, 2968c, 3162 
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Dittmann, Wilhelm: 663, 1783 
Dorrie, Heinrich: 1658, 1663a 
Doeve, Jan Willem: 983c, 1857d, 1887, 
1904 b 

Dommershausen, Werner: 919j 
Donahue, John R.: 1169i 
Donini, Ambrogio: 2774zh 
Donner, Herbert: 1857h, 2969 
Dor, Shimon: 1358e, 1599g, 3173o, 3176f 
Dornseiff, Franz: 985, 1691, 2790, 2802 
Downey, Glanville: 955, 1489, 1492, 1615, 
1616 

Downing, F. Gerald: 623a, 747a, 949f, 
1726b, 1726c, 2048r, 2891p, 2891q, 3239g 
Doyle, A. D.: 1391, 1743 
Draguet, Rene: 261 
Drazin, Nathan: 2054b, 3236a 
Drew, Douglas L. M.: 1182, 3222 
Drews, Robert: 1671d 
Drexler, Hans: 442, 1552, 1611 
Dreyer, O.: 1803i 
Drioton, Ttienne: 732 
Driver: Godfrey R.: 1058, 1522, 1933, 2532, 
2535, 2595, 2669 
Druner, Hans: 993 

Dubarle, Andre-M.: 87d, 385d, 2724a, 
2724f, 2774s, 2774y, 2817, 2817a, 2818d, 
2818e, 2891k 
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DuBuit, Michel: 1857, 1869 
Duker (Fishman-Duker, Duker-Fishman), 
Sara R. (Rivkah): 312, 331,3379d ,3379e 
Duliere, William L.: 2752 
Duling, Dennis C.: 820f 
DuMesnil du Buisson, Robert: 1916 
Dunand, M.: 1504 
Dunayevsky, I.: 3043 
Dunkerley, Roderic: 2745, 2774g 
Dunlop, Douglas M.: 3449 
Dupont-Sommer, Andre: 1186, 2226, 2328, 
2330, 2387, 2392b, 2429g, 2470, 2477, 
2478, 2479, 2536, 2343zn 
Dupraz, Louis: 2873h 
Durry, Marcel: 1612 
Duval, Yves-Marie: 828c 
Duvenage, S.: 933u 
Dzijciol, Witold: 484, 940, 1604 

Eck, Werner: 3154, 3155 
Eckhard(us), Tobias: 2785 
Edel, Elmar: 142 

Edersheim, Alfred: 365, 382, 458, 602 
Edson, Charles: 958 
Edwards, George R.: 2640r 
Edwards, George W.: 1217 
Efron (Ephron), Yehoshua (Joshua): 

1051 g, 1087, 1092ma, 1138n, 1189c, 1947, 
1948c 

Ehrenberg, Victor: 76a 
Ehrhardt, Arnold: 1874, 2116b, 2883 
Ehrlich, Ernst Ludwig: 919a, 1488c, 
1528c, 2242h,2299e 
Eisenberg, Azriel: 129a 
Eisler, Robert: 59, 81, 208, 221, 239, 260, 
407, 451, 1316, 2017, 2634, 2709, 2721, 
2725, 2726, 2811, 2835, 3309, 3316 
Eisman, M. M.: 3336a 
Eiss, Werner: 2055h 
Eissfeldt, Otto: 650 
Ek, Sven: 1671da, 3240, 3276 
Ellenson, David, 2242e 
Eller, Meredith F.: 1151,2749 
Elliger, Karl: 1095 
Ellis, Edward Earle: 2357k, 2469a 
Ellis, Oliver C. de C.: 1307a 
Ellison, Henry L.: 919h 
Elon, Menahem: 2048n 
Eltester, Walther: 1623 
Emanuel, Yonah: 1857m 
Emerton, John A.: 854 
Emonds, Hilarius: 3314 


Endros, Hermann: 139, 145 
Engberg, Robert M.: 731 
Englander, Henry: 855 
Enslin, Morton S.: 2774r 
Ephron, Joshua: see Efron 
Eppstein, Victor: 1873, 1911, 2323, 2326 
Epstein, Jacob (Jakob) Nahum: 2048k, 
2064e, 2077a, 2082 
Epstein, Louis M.: 2106 
Ernesti, Johann August: 3267 
Ettelson, Harry W.: 1006 
Ewald, Heinrich: 1270 
Eybers, Ian H.: 1387, 2149 

Faber, Tanaquil: 2782 
Faber van der Meulen, Harry E.: 820g, 
3219o 

Fabricius, Johann: 582 
Falk, Ze’ev W.: 2048f 
Farmer, William R.: 115, 518, 1009o, 1317, 
1540, 2195, 2583c, 2606, 2607, 2611, 2648, 
Farrar, Frederic W.: 1211 
Farre, Luis: 159, 556, 1076 
Fascher, Erich: 1378 
Fast, Howard M.: 3487a 
Fau, Guy: 1169sa, 2818a 
Feinberg, Adolph J.: 1214a 
Feldman, Louis H.: la, 46, 64, 68, 68d, 72, 
109,119, 122,126,206,480, 488e, 534, 554, 
565u, 598, 600, 619, 661 h, 667, 672, 681, 
691 h, 779, 782, 783, 783d, 787a, 820, 867, 
907, 912, 933k, 933q, lOSlp, 1074, 1254, 
1322, 1341, 1360, 1367, 1374, 1390, 1430, 
1445, 1446, 1459, 1462, 1470, 1472, 1594, 
1644, 1702, 1733, 1774, 1775, 1792, 1803d, 
1838, 1870, 1907, 1927, 1956, 2043, 2093i, 
2124, 2132, 2227, 2260, 2264, 2277, 2313, 
2327, 2476b, 2641, 2699c, 2706, 2722, 
2774zd, 2838, 2900, 2910, 291 li, 2912, 
2922, 2932c, 3051, 3072, 3103, 3198, 
3200a, 3200b, 3200c, 3227, 3232, 3236, 
3263, 3272,3304 
Fermeglia, Giuseppe: 213 
Fernandez, Andres: 843 
Ferrari D’Occhieppo, K.: 723g, 1803w, 
2000c 

Feuchtwanger, Lion: 3466, 3467, 3468, 
3469, 3470, 3471, 3472 
Feuillet, A.: 2724g, 2774za, 2790c, 2818f 
Fevrier, James-G. : 949e 
Fichman, Jacob: 3488 
Fiedler, Martin J.: 3208 
Fields, W. W.:3266da 
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Fillion, Louis C.: 2842 
Filmer, W. E.: 1274 
Filson, Floyd V.: 1157, 2758, 2959 
Finch, Matthew: 3487c 
Findlay, Robert: 2786 
Finegan, Jack: 661c, 744i, 933a, 1084e, 
1273, 1301, 1563b, 1934b, 2825f, 2866, 
2873a, 2957a, 2957m 
Finkel, Asher: 653 

Finkelstein, Louis: 1081, 1885, 2239, 2262, 
2263, 2268,2286 
Finley, Moses I.: 120 
Fiorenza, Elisabeth Schussler: 291 lg 
Fischel, Henry A.: 1009a, 1820, 2282, 2288, 
3087,3088 

Fischel, Walter J.: 3459 
Fischer, Eugene: 1169t 
Fischer, J. B.: 1797 
Fischer, K.: 1088 

Fischer, Thomas: 1063, 1091, 1092md, 
1107h, 11691, 1205, 1206g, 1904f 
Fischer, Ulrich: 1984k, 2022i 
Fisher, Loren R.: 820a, 1803t 
Fishman-Duker, Rivkah: see Duker 
Fitzgerald, Gerald M.: 1148 
Fitzmyer, Joseph A.: 40, 59d, 675a, 820j, 
1512d, 1798, 2885c, 3226c, 3235 
Fleisher, Kaniya: 23a 
Flinders Petrie, William M.: 1915 
Flusser, David (Gustav): 191, 205, 267, 272, 
273, 280, 281, 283, 287c, 287d, 294, 303, 
306, 326, 327, 332, 347, 354b, 824b, 917, 
1389k, 1398b, 1671h, 1789e, 1810, 1818e, 
2210p, 2210q, 2276, 2286d, 2326d, 2522, 
2818j, 3379b, 3452,3457 
Foakes-Jackson, Frederick J.: 472 , 483, 
2604, 2681 

Foerster, Gideon: 1825d, 2968e, 2984 
Foerster, Werner: 509, 892, 1147, 1219, 
1227, 2343 

Fohrer, Georg: 34g 
Fonda, Enio A.: 2908 
Fornaro, Pierpaolo: 723m, 3331a 
Fraccaro, Plinio: 1432 
Francis, Fred O.: 1009i, 3529b 
Frank, HarryT.: 919f, 3083c 
Frankel, Zacharias: 2366 
Frankfort, Therese: 1497, 1498 
Fransen, I renee: 2054e 
Franxman, Thomas W.: 661g, 1771n 
Fraser, Peter M.: 1703a 
Frassinetti, Paolo: 3337 
Freedman, David N.: 812 


Freilich, Yefiezkel: 3481 
Freimann, Aron: 10, 200 
Frend, William H. C.: 1036, 2093e 
Freudenthal, Jacob: 1683, 1706, 21391 
Frey, Jean-Baptiste: 1869d, 2084, 3517 
Freyne, Sean: 398d, 403a, 933x, 1169sh, 
2699a, 2699b, 2699d 
Frezouls, Edmond: 3175 
Friedberg, Bernhard (Chaim D.): 3 
Frieden, Abtai Maria: 2429r 
Friedrich, Gerhard: 1262, 3201 
Frimer, Dov I.: 3132 

Fritsch, CharlesT.: 39, 2334a, 2450,2543c, 
2968d 

Frova, Antonio: 1401, 1402 
Fruchtel, Ursula: 664, 1751, 1851 
Fruin, R.: 1199a 
Fry, Virgil R. L.: 255d, 1866f 
Fuchs, Alexander: see Fuks 
Fuchs, Harald: 224 

Fuks (Fuchs), Alexander: 980, 1421, 1440, 
1441, 18661 
Fuks, Gideon: 1209e 
Furneaux, Rupert: 235, 1578 
Furrer, Konrad, 31731 

Gabba, Emilio: 1508b 
Gaechter, Paul: 1898, 1899 
Gartner, Bertil: 581a, 1771b, 1803c, 
2543d 

Gartner, Helga: 3266 
Gafni, Isaiah: 1009n, 1352a, 1352b, 1512b, 
3307a 

Gage, Jean: 1447, 2473 

Gager, John G.: 744, 1698, 1701 

Galling, Kurt: 142, 818, 1026, 1117, 1841, 

1866g 

Gancho, C.: 520 
Gandz, Solomon: 972 
Gann, Ernest K.: 3482, 3309a 
Gardiner, Alan H.: 739 
Garofalo, Salvatore: 1381 
Garson, R. W.: 1528 
Garzetti, Albino: 1347 
Garzya, Antonio: 96 
Gasque, W. Ward: 2891 n 
Gaster, Moses: 2128 
Gaster, Theodor H.: 2139b 
Gaston, Lloyd: 437, 1962, 2617 
Gauger, Jorg-Dieter: 968b, 1092o 
Gavin, Frank: 3543 
Gavron, Daniel: 3487b 
Geller, M. J.: 1138m 
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Gelzer, Matthias: 388, 1174, 1176, 1198, 
1638 

Genz, Gunter: 3379 
Geoltrain, Pierre: 2818g 
Georgacas, Demetrius J.: 3209 
Georgi, Dieter: 1761 
Gerhardsson, Birger: 2101a, 2326a, 3219a 
Gerleman, Gillis: 783a 
Gerra, Carl B.: 1407 
Gf.se, Hartmut: 3172 
Geva, Hillel: 3014f, 3031o 
Giangrande, Giuseppe: 99 
Gibbs, John G.: 3203 e, 3283c 
Giblet, J.: 2690c 
Gichon: see Gihon 
Giet, Stanislas: 2896, 2897, 2898, 3243 
Gihon, Mordecai: 423e, 1294, 1363o 
Gilat, Yitzhak D.: 20481 
Gilboa, Akiva: 1208, 1209, 1277b, 2050 
Gilkes, Anthony N.: 2523 
Ginsburg, Christian D.: 2335, 2367 
Ginsburg, Michael S.: 984 
Ginzberg, Louis: 605, 668, 686, 1754, 2053, 
2054g, 2173, 2231, 2304, 2461, 2543y 
Giovanni, Adalberto: 1206e 
Girard, Louis: 1382, 2859 
Girod, Robert: 28251 
Glanzman, George S.: 40 
Glaser, Edward: 3427a 
Glasson, Thomas Francis: 676c, 2022a, 
2429a 

Glatzer, Nahum N.: 28, 29, 111, 112, 114, 
415, 558, 1169sb, 1984n, 2210e, 3547 
Von Gliszczynski, S.: 1905 
Glueck, Nelson: 2958, 2960, 3032, 3157a 
Glumac, Dusan: 175 

Gnilka, Joachim: 2422, 2437, 2640j, 2720n 
Goethals, Agostino: 243 , 2729 
Goguel, Maurice: 2821 
Golan, David: 940f 
Golb, Norman: 2554 
Goldberg, A. M.: 697a 
Goldenberg, David: 488d, 601e, 2048i, 
2048j, 3291 e, 3339a 

Goldin, Judah: 36, 513, 933c, 1971, 2275 
Goldschmidt, Lazarus: 361 
Goldstein, Jonathan A.: 824, 919, 983, 
991f, 1009, 1016, 1016a, 1051n, 1092, 
1716d, 1731, 3226b 
Goldstein, Morris: 2740 
Goldstein, Sidney: 2120d, 3150b 
Goldwurm, Hersh: 1031o 
Gomme, Arnold W.: 3531 


Gonzales Echegaray, Joaquin: 1239,1605c 
Goodblatt, David: 2246b, 2314a 
Goode, Alexander D.: 275a 
Goodenough, Erwin R.: 45, 39f, 928, 1490, 
1732, 1752, 1755, 1756, 1828, 1829, 2042, 
2083, 2085, 2253, 2310, 2433, 3520 
Goodhart, Howard L.: 39f, 1732 
Goodman, Hannah G.: 129a 
Goodspeed, Edgar J.: 3293 
Goold, G. P.: 1730 

Goossens, Roger: 1179, 1950, 1951, 2481 
Goppelt, Leonhard: 1528b, 2210c 
Goranson, S.: 2456b 
Gorbach, Josef: 2962 
Gordis, Robert: 3090, 3135, 3140, 3495 
Goren, Shlomo: 3127 
Gormly, Sister Francis: 3425 
Goshen-Gottstein, Moshe H.: see Gott- 

STEIN 

Gottstein (Goshen-Gottstein), Moshe 

H.: 2491 

Van Goudoever, J.: 2055 g 
Goukowsky, Paul: 565q 
Gourgues, Michel: 2640t 
Gowan, Donald E.: 919m, 2543z, 2690h, 
2705f 

Grabbe, Lester L.: 601b, 824e, 19841 
Graetz, Heinrich: 404 
Graf, Georg: 359, 3458 
Graf, Heinz R.: 438a 
Graf, Mary R.: 723j 
Grafman, R.: 1297, 2999 
Grant, Frederick C.: 1152, 1160 
Grant, Michael: 561,' 363z, 914, 1263, 
1307d, 1517 

Grant, Robert M.: 85, 9331, 1389g, 1968, 
1987, 22101, 2720r, 2774j, 2774zc, 2825n, 
3350b, 3351, 3353e 
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De Grassi, Attilio: 1406 
Gratseas, Georgios: 1242, 2357f 
Gray, Barbara C.: 1563f 
Gray, John: 906, 1253, 1302, 1307, 1425, 
1547, 2287 

Gray, Robert: 2833 
Greenberg, Moshe: 649, 828, 1354 
Gregor, Douglas B.: 3291 
Greig, James C. G.: 1052 
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2406, 2690e 

Griffith, GuyT.: 31, 1471 
Griffiths, John Gwyn: 433, 1965, 2640m 
Grimm, Carl L. W.: 1659 
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Grintz, Jehoshua (Yehoshua, Joshua) 
M.: 12061, 1875, 1879, 2483, 2516, 3293a, 
3294, 3295 

Groag, Edmund: 1452, 3523 
Groh, Dennis E.: 2957k, 3173m 
Gross, E.: 2441 
Gross, William J.: 1234 
Gruber, J.: 183 
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Gudzii, Nikolai K.: 225, 238, 3441 
Guting, Eberhard: 2055a 
Guevara, H.: 1169sk 
Guignebert, Charles: 1162, 2774d 
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Guillet, Jacques: 2640k 
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Gutbrod, Walter: 3211, 3213 
Guterman, Simeon L.: 1202, 1485 
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3043 , 3049, 3173na 

Gutmann, Joseph: 1627, 1854, 2092, 3431 
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(Yehoshua): 565c, 588, 919c, 935, 983b, 
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Guttmann, Heinrich: 471, 2036 
Guttmann, Yehoshua: see Gutmann 
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Haag, Herbert: 59e, 2074e 
Hachlili, Rachel: 2988d 
Hadas, Moses: 545, 943, 949, 987, 1738, 
2388, 2405, 3270, 3389 
Haddad, George M.: 952 
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Hahn, Ferdinand: 1803g, 2449a, 2583b, 
2640b, 2755, 2818m, 2885a 
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1284b, 1819, 1959, 1961, 1964, 2443, 2527 
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Halevy (Rabinowitz), Yitzhak I.: 392, 
1371, 2232, 3547 
Hamburger, Jacob: 366, 585 
Hammf.rschmidt, Ernst: 1312 
Hammond, Philip C.: 3157d 
Hampel, Ido: 840 

Hamrick, Emmet W.: 3008, 3014k, 3014n 
Hanhart, Robert: 661b, 868a, 1016b 
Hankoff, Leon D.: 425c, 2120, 2120a, 
2120b, 2120c, 3150e 
Hansen, Gunther C.: 3338 
Hansen, Peter A.: 21a 
Hanslik, Rudolf: 1467 
Hanson, A.: 1758 

Haran, Menahem: 1934c, 2165b, 3160c 
Harder, Gunther: 1292 
Hare, Douglas R. A.: 1563a, 2825e 
Har-El, Menashe: 2949, 2973 
Harlan, R. E.: 1320 
Harlow, Victor E.: 1330 
Harper, George M.: 970 
Harrington, Daniel J.: 34d, 675a, 685, 
722, 780, 781, 820j, 1512d, 2885c, 3226c 
Harris, Harold A.: 2093h 
Harris, Robert Laird: 652 
Harrison, Roland K.: 2349, 2517 
Hart, Henry St. J.: 3181 
Hart, John H. A.: 514 
Hartman, Louis F.: 824d 
Hartmann, Lars: 824h, 1803md, 20221 
De Hass, Carl: 3504 
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170i, 170j, 824f, 1605f, 1803mb, 1818d, 
1904j, 1984o, 3212e, 3259e, 3298a 
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Hay, David M.: 1647f, 1771k 
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Hegermann, Harald: 446, 563, 923 
Heichelheim, Fritz M.: 919o, 2848 
Heinemann, Isaak: 542, 608, 609, 726, 1022, 
1084, 1084a, 1084b, 1740, 1741, 1742, 
1769, 1986, 2039, 2911b, 3239 
Heinemann, Joseph: 710, 744p, 1776 
Heinen, Heinz: 1488f 
Helbing, Robert: 3284 
Helck, Hans Wolfgang: 709, 740 
Helfgott, Samson: 1188, 2064 
Heller, Bernard: 3084 
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991d, 1047, 1671c, 1825b, 2054i, 2196, 
2354, 2392, 2569, 2582, 2618, 2640, 2660, 
2690, 2692, 3148 
Henning, D.: 1488r 
Henrichs, Albert: 1618 
Hentschke, Richard: 505 
Hepp, Noemi: 3402 a 
Herford, Robert Travers: 1984t, 2218 
Herr, Moshe D.: 2059, 3254, 3319f 
Herrmann, Leon: 255c, 385b, 385c, 949a, 
1336, 1366b, 1635a, 2720, 2774o, 2825k, 
2892 

Herst, Roger E.: 425d 
Herzberg, Abel J.: 1220, 3492 
Herzberg, Yitzhak: 3480 
Herzfeld, Levi: 1178 

Herzog, Isaac H.: 371b, 376b, 425b, 2048d 
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1735d 

Hill, David: 2022n, 2702a, 2720v, 2790d, 
2885d 

Hill, Dorothy K.: 979, 3160 
Hillesum, M. S.: 12 
Hiranuma, Toshio: 170c 
Hirsch, Herbert: 1107e 
Hirschel, Levie: 12 
Hitte, Jean: 3112b 
Him, Philip K.: 956, 957 
Hjerl-Hansen, Borge: 3173 j 
Hobsbawm, E. J.: 1547n 
Hocherl, Alfons: 230 
Hoehner, Harold W.: 1272, 1335, 2694, 
2891 h 

Holscher, Gustav: 464, 597, 612, 627, 
676b, 746, 835, 849, 995, 1630, 1667, 1709, 
1816, 1872, 2131, 2215, 2230, 2320, 3163 
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1943, 2058, 2099, 2285, 2610, 2670, 2673, 
3092, 3142, 3144, 3147, 3153 
Horandmer, W.: 87a 
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Hoffmann, Paul: 221 Of, 2406b 

Hofius, Otfried: 2898b, 3219zb 

Hoheisel, Karl: 565w, 643c, 2210r 

Holladay, Carl R.: 626b, 705a, 3266c 
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Holmes, Thomas Rice E.: 1199 

Holtz, Traugott: 2720g 

Holtzmann, Oscar: 1830 

Holzmeister, Urban: 1141 

Hominer, Hayim: 278, 295 

Hommel, Hildebrecht: 3212c 

Homo, Leon: 1606 

Hopfner, Theodor: 1072 

Horn, Siegfried H.: 714 

Hornung, Erik: 744c, 820b 

Horsley, Richard A.: 1547m, 2690f, 2690g 

van der Horst, P. W.: 1647k, 2818k, 3286b 
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Horvath, Istvan K.: 2793, 2799 

Horvath, P.: 2380 

Hospers-Jansen, Anna M. A.: 1585, 3324 
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Howlett, Duncan: 1138a 

Hruby, Kurt: 1825c 
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Huber, Wolfgang: 2074c 
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Huet, Pierre Daniel: see Huetius 
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Huttenmeister, Frowald: 1866i 

Hughes, Philip E.: 568, 570 

Hurd, John C., Jr.: 2a 

Huschke, Philipp E.: 2849 

Hussey, S. S.: 3396 

Huteau-Dubois, Lucetta: 3069 

Hyatt, James Philip: 813 
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Isaksson, Abel: 2429h 
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Istrin, Viktor M.: 209, 220, 237 
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Nicols, John: 1620h 
Niditch, Susan: 983e 
Niese, Benedict (Benedictus): 69, 70, 457, 
586, 1664, 3197 


Nikiprowetzky, Valentin: 565h, 1801, 
18031, 2022, 2614a, 2631c, 2683, 2684, 
2685, 3110 

Nikolainen, Aimo T.: 1808a 
Noack, Bent: 2395, 2818o 
Nober, Peter: 21a 
Nock, Arthur D.: 2932 
Nodelman, Sheldon A.: 1510, 3190 
Noldeke, Theodor: 206e 
Noerdlinger, Henry S.: 3509 
Notscher, Friedrich: 2216b 
Noja, Sergio: 2125a 
de Nolhac, Pierre: 3404 
Nolland, John: 241 8 g 
Norden, Eduard: 947, 1729, 1790, 2796 
Nordstrom, Carl-Otto: 3438d, 3438e, 
3547a 

North, Robert G.: 2065, 2068a, 2429c, 
3161, 3219c 

Noth, Martin: 873, 2197, 2497 

Oellacher, Hans: 88 
Oepke, Albrecht: 2009b 
Oesterley, William O. E.: 869, 2205 
Ogg, George: 1429b, 2869, 2891 g 
Olitzki, Marcus: 2034 
Olmstead, Albert T. E.: 1375, 3292 
O’Neill, J. C.: 2022c 
van Ooteghem, Jules: 1175 
Oppenheimer, Aharon: 2055e 
Orlan, Hayyim: 3138, 3139, 3143, 3145 
Orth, Wolfgang: 1366c 
Ory, Georges: 2357g, 2361a, 2711, 2774t, 
2823r 

Osiander, Lucas: 2781 

Osiek, Carolyn: 747, 1773, 2137 

Ott, H.: 3291b 

Ott, Johann B.: 3194 

Otto, Walter: 1212, 1279, 1299, 1332 

Paltiel, Eliezer: 1169a 

Pani, Mario: 1327 

Parente, Fausto: 2640d, 2816, 2891r 

Paret, Heinrich: 2228 

Parker, Harold M.: 919p 

Parker, Roscoe E.: 3394 

Parker, S. Thomas: 3176c 

Parkes, James W.: 417, 1033, 2181, 2316 

Parrot, Andre: 1834, 2133, 2159 

Parvis, Merrill M.: 41 

Pascal, Pierre: 209, 237 

Paschen, Wilfried: 2438a, 3219s 

Patai, Raphael: 565n, 3266a 
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Paton, Lewis B.: 860 
Patz, Norman: 290c 
Paul, Andre: 38c, 565r, 824c 
Pawel, Ernest: 376 
Pax, Elpidius: 1795, 1818b 
Pearlman, Moshe: 1051c, 3001 e, 3066 
Pearse, Nancy C.: 3397a 
Pease, Samuel J.: 1601 
Peddinghaus, C. D.: 1389b, 1818f, 1948b, 
2022 b 

Pedersen, Siegfried: 601 f 
Pedroso, Vincente: 173 
Pelletier, Andre: 87f, 132, 133, 565k, 
717, 945, 946, 1444a, 1469b, 1488g, 1506, 
1620f, 1639, 1771 g, 1848, 1849, 2064c, 
2074f, 2074g, 2759, 2760, 3219zg, 3244, 
3307, 3353 d 

Penna, Angelo: 989, 2550 
Penuela, Joaquin M.: 793 
Pepin, Jean: 3264 
Perles, Felix: 565e, 996 
Perlmuter, Moshe: 2540 
Perowne, Stewart: 1221, 1325 
Perrot, Charles: 706 
Peter, M.: 690 
Peters, Francis E.: 910 
Petersen, Hans: 1649, 3279 
Petit, Franqoise: 91a 
Petit, Madeleine: 723b, 744m 
Pettirsch, Franz: 2056 
Pfeifer, Gerhard: 2048e 
Pfeiffer, Charles F.: 472, 483, 881, 897 
Pfeiffer, Robert H.: 670, 1146, 1647g, 
2919 

Pfister, Friedrich: 940a, 3370a, 3374d 
Pfitzner, Victor C.: 1771 d, 3252a 
Pflaum, Hans G.: 1368 
Pharr, Clyde: 2800b 
Philippidis, Leonidas J.: 1169d 
Philonenko, Marc: 256, 2357 j 
Phrinlingos, Kostas I.: 75 
Pianko, Gabriela: 18, 19 
Piattelli, Daniel a: 1169k 
Picard, (Gilbert) Charles: 1516, 3159 
Piccirillo, M.: 3036f 
Pin, Benjamin: 1142 

Pines, Shlomo: 79, 87c, 2286c, 2326c, 2814 
Piperov, Boian: 591 
Pirenne, Jacqueline: 1512a 
Piron, Mordecai: 2184, 2525 
Pixner, Bargil: 3031 k, 3031m 
van der Ploeg, Johannes P. M.: 2399, 
2403, 2408, 2431, 2432, 2552 


Ploger, Otto: 1055, 2952 

Plumacher, Eckhard: 1671 e 

Poschl, Viktor: 3266 

Potscher, Walter: 2724e, 2774v 

Pohlenz, Max: 1488t 

Pohlmann, Karl-Friedrich: 839 

Poliak, Abraham N.: 2631, 3386 

Poliakov, Leon: 1084f 

Polish, David: 1561 

Pollard, Alfred W.: 90 

Pollock, Algernon J.: 590 

Ponn, Alan: 477, 1784, 2572 

Poole, Gary W.: 539 

Popkes, Wiard: 3219w 

Porte, Ilana d’Ancona: 1293 

Potter, Charles F.: 2562a 

DE LA POTTERIE, IGNACE: 1909b 

Pouilly, Jean: 2343zi, 2343zj 

Prause, Gerhard: 1265h 

Preaux, Claire: 983a, 1070c 

Prechac, Louis: 2770, 2794 

Preisker, Herbert: 2171 

Preller, Hugo H.: 565d 

Press, Isaiah: 2937 

Priebatsch, Hans: 696 

Priero, Giuseppe: 503 

Prigent, Pierre: 1524, 2579, 28181, 2997 

Pryke, E. J.: 2541 

Pucci, Marina: 334f, 1169si 

Purvis, James D.: 2152 

Quispel, Gilles: 3354 

Raban, Avner: 2968m 
Rabello, Alfred Mordec(h)ai: 1302c, 
1865, 1866, 1866c, 1866d, 2107g 
Rabin, Chaim: 1119, 1635d, 2309, 3212d 
Rabinowitz, Isaac: 1063b, 2170i 
Rabinowitz, Louis I. (Levi Yitzhak): 3129, 
3130, 3131 

Rabinowitz, Yitzhak I.: see Halevy 
Rabinowitz, Ze’ev W. : 1857j 
Radermacher, Ludwig: 381 
Radovich, Natalino: 156a 
Radozycki, Jan: 172, 28181a 
Rahlfs, Alfred: 764 
Rainey, Anson F.: 3173o 
Raisin, Jacob S.: 2811c 
Rajak, Tessa: 87 g, 393, 439, 486, 564, 601c, 
723c, 723h, 842a, 868d, 1063c, 1107g, 
1457, 1507, 1646b, 1647h, 1668, 1707b, 
2690 d, 3291 d, 3530 
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Ramsay, William M.: 2845 
von Ranke, Leopold: 698 
Rankin, Oliver Shaw: 723d, 2078 
Ranowitsch, Abram B.: 1003 
Rapaport, Uriel: see Rappaport 
Raphael, Chaim: 1574 
Raphael, Marc L. : 3457b 
Rappaport, S.: 565m 

Rappaport, Salomo: 474, 589, 635, 700, 
1749, 3321 

Rappaport (Rapaport), Uriel: 33, 34b, 
68a, 154a, 371 e, 896, 919b, 919d, 1092b, 
1092mb, 1127, 1267, 1373d, 11547f, 

1547h, 1694, 2703b, 2906, 2957h, 3176a, 
3192c 

Ravenna, Alfredo: 343 
Ravid, Wita: 13a 
Realberg, Leo: 1599d 
Rebuffat, Rene: 820h 
Redford, Donald B.: 743 
Redgrave, Gilbert R. : 90 
Rees, W.: 1329 
Reese, G.: 919e 
Rehkopf, Friedrich: 76b 
Reichel, O. Asher: 2242c 
Reicke, Bo: 894, 1229, 1240, 2567, 2693 
Reifenberg, Adolf: 1435, 2963, 3180, 3189 
Reiling, J.: 1978, 1979 
Reinach, Salomon: 240 
Reinach, Theodore: 131, 1169vb, 1479, 
1677, 2761 

Reiner, Jacob: 275, 284, 287a, 287b, 295a, 
354c, 3446, 3448 
Reinink, G. J.: 676e 
Renan, Ernest: 1176a 
Renassia, Y ocef B . D .: 162 
Rengstorf, Karl H.: 1056a, 1900, 1991, 
1992, 2454, 2510, 2585, 2841,2891f, 3193, 
3219za 

Renov, I. : 1855 
Reumann, J.: 1803h, 3219v 
Reuss, Friedrich: 61 
Revay, Jozsef: 167, 168, 169 
Revel, Bernard: 2038 
Rewolinski, Ed.: 747, 1773, 2137 
Rey-Coquais, Jean-Paul: 3173 
Reyero, S.: 1370 
Reznikoff, Charles: 492 
Rhoads, David M.: 1547e, 1731a, 2581, 
2690 b 

Ricciotti, Giuseppe (Jose): 155, 158, 499, 
540, 566, 637, 844, 850, 879, 1200, 1218, 
1917,2129, 2575,2738 


Richards, George C.: 94, 203, 2809, 3274 
Richmond, Ian A.: 3046 
Riedinger, R.: 3353a 
Riedinger, Utto: 3353 
Riesenfeld, Harald: 1444 
Rigg, Horace A., Jr.: 93 
Rinaldi, Giovanni: 3207 
Ringel, Joseph: 2968g 
Ringgren, Helmer: 2187, 2528 
Riskin, Steven: 2041, 2051, 2055, 2100, 2105, 
2115, 2122 

Ritter, HansW.: 1468 
Rivkin, Ellis: 1948i, 2022d, 2242d, 2242f, 
2242u, 2252, 2254, 2255, 2256, 2257, 2258, 
2259, 2265, 2265a, 2326h 
Robert, Andre: 769 
Robert, Louis: 2926 
Roberts, Bleddyn J.: 2498 
Roberts, Colin H.: 763 
Robinson, Gordon: 901 
Rossler, Dietrich: 3319a 
Rogers, Robert S.: 1361 
Rogovin, Hyman: 865 
Rokeah, David: 1984s, 2100b 
Roll, I. (Yisroel): 1563i, 2957d 
Rollins, Wayne G.: 2309a 
Romano, Giorgio: 24a 
Roos, Antoon G.: 2852 
Rosen, Haiim B.: 3204 
Rosenberg, Roy A.: 2406e, 2429p, 2543v 
Rosenbloom, Joseph R.: 2911k, 2918b 
Rosenthal, Erwin I. J.: 3388c, 3393a, 
3457a 

Rosenthal, Judah: 411, 1598, 3137, 3494 
Rosmarin, Trude: see Weiss-Rosmarin 
Ross, Albert H.: see Morrison, Frank 
Ross, William: 3004 
dei Rossi, Azariah: 642 
Rost, Leonhard: 1231 
Roston, Murray: 3391 
Rostovtzeff, Michael: 973 
Roth, Cecil: 497, 507, 562, 603, 1541, 1542, 
1555, 1556, 1557, 1614, 2090, 2297, 2503, 
2504, 2505, 2513, 2571, 2587, 2594, 2615, 
2622, 2623, 2624, 2625, 2629, 2649, 2651, 
2653, 2655, 2656, 2657, 2658, 2705b, 3055, 
3056 

Roth, Norman: 3388e 
Roth, Wolfgang: 1092i, 1196b, 2957g 
Roth-Garson, Lea: 371g, 1492d, 1347p, 
1363n, 1619a, 1866j 
Rothenberg, Beno: 3050 
Rothstein, Raphael: 3083d, 3511b 
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Rowley, Harold H.: 845, 846, 857, 1098, 
1101a, 1880, 1886, 2144, 2157, 2308, 2487, 
2488, 2543g, 2627, 2628, 2705c 
Rowton, M. B.: 789 
Rubenstein, Laurence H.: 290b 
Rubinstein, Arie: 254, 257, 258 
Ruckstuhl, Eugen: 2416 
Rudolph, Wilhelm: 611, 834, 848 
Runnalls, Donna R.: 1802, 3257 
Rusche, Helga: 689 
Russell, DavidS.: 898, 2193, 2538, 2561 
Rydbeck, Lars: 3291a 
Ryle, Herbert E.: 644 

Sacchi, Paolo: 919i, 1789c, 1814, 2201, 
2212, 2334 

Saddington, D. B.: 1605, 3330 
Saenz, Antonio Pinero: 102a 
Safar, Fuad: 820e 

Safrai, Shmuel (Samuel): 917, 918, 1789d, 
1825e, 1840, 1951a, 2069, 2070, 2071, 
2074d, 2202, 3218a 
Safrai, Zeev: 1363q, 2942a , 2937n 
Saklatvala, Beram: 1169 sc 
Saldarini, Anthony J.: 438b 
Salomonsen, Borge: 1281, 2188, 2570, 2597 
Salvador, J.: 2774ze 
Samaranch, Francisco de P.: 160 
Sand, Alexander: 1808 
Sanda, Vojtech: 2744 
Sanders, James A.: 55, 56, 59c, 2543o 
Sanders, M.: 360 
Sandison, A.T.: 1315 
Sandmel, Samuel: 565s, 3 81h, 626c, 678, 
679, 680, 9331, 933y, 1149, 1236, 1247, 
1386, 1488p, 1647e, 1760, 1771 i, 1791, 
2198, 22101, 2355 

Sanford, Eva M.: 1513, 3317, 3542 
Santi Amantini, Luigi: 1070e 
Satran, David: 824k 
Saumagne, Charles: 1428, 3329 
Savinel, P.: 133a 
Scarpat, Giuseppe: 1169sd, 2932d 
Scarpellini, Angelo: 156 
Schafer, Peter: 438d, 723, 933n, 1789f, 
2242y, 3384c 

Schafler, Samuel: 354d, 1092d 
Schalit, Abraham: 74, 77, 87, 140, 148, 
396, 401, 428, 429, 443, 444, 487, 537, 
538, 575, 580, 610, 626ea , 629, 630, 631, 
751, 819, 825, 827, 853, 888, 908, 932, 950, 
968, 1079, 1080, 1110, 1111, 1134, 1138, 
1139, 1170, 1195, 1207, 1230, 1256, 1264, 


1263k, 1304, 1305, 1308, 1311, 1326, 1357, 
1394c, 1643, 1823, 2010, 2029, 2047, 
2048o, 2113, 2170d, 2182, 2347, 2526, 
2870, 2946, 2947, 3047, 3048, 3199, 3220, 
3250, 3297, 3299, 3302, 3305, 3515, 3522 
Schaller, Berndt: 531, 1328, 1688, 3166 
Schaller, J. B.: 676a 

Schaumberger, Joannes (Johannes): 1050, 
2066 

SCHECHTER, SOLOMON: 2303 
Schecker, Heinz: 587, 604 
Schedl, Claus: 893 

Scheiber, Alexander (Sandor): 1571, 3508 
Scheidweiler, Felix: 246, 2741, 2742, 2788, 
2801 

Schein, Bruce E.: 3014ia 
Schelle, B.: 3367b 
Scheller, Meinrad: 3219 
Schemann, Friedrich: 1466 
Schiffman, Lawrence H.: 2048h, 2064d, 
2543p, 2918c 

SCHILDENBERGER, JOHANNES: 339, 861 
(von) Schlatter, Adolf: 448, 460, 1781, 
2094, 2828, 2891a, 3221 
Schmalzriedt, Egidius: 531a 
Schmelzer, Menahem H.: 12b 
Schmidt, Francis: 565j 
Schmidt, Guilelmus: 3252d, 3285 
Schmidt, Karl L.: 245, 2005, 2733 
Schmitt, Gotz: 15631, 2957c, 2979a, 3173c 
Schmitt, J.: 2334b, 2392a 
SCHMITTLEIN, RAYMOND: 2774c 
Schmitz, Otto: 677 
Schneider, AlfonsM.: 1867 
Schneider, Carl: 933e 
Schneider, Heinrich: 851 
Schoedel, William R.: 1647i 
Schonfeld, Hans-G.: 2468 
Schoeps, Hans-J.: 691a, 1131, 1984a, 1984b, 
1984q, 2406a, 2825b 
Schofield, Guy: 1333, 2714, 3346 
Scholem, Gershom G.: 2465 
Scholz, Otto: 180 

Schonfield, Hugh J.: 255a, 581 e, 2499, 
2640s, 2891m 
Schorr, Alexander: 147 
Schottroff, Willy: 1112, 3036, 3157 
Schramm, Percy E.: 319 
Schreckenberg, Heinz: 1, 63, 68c, 73, 78, 
80, 87b, 89, 100, 101, 102, 192a, 204, 796, 
948, 1640, 2783, 2790a, 2818b, 2891s, 
3252b, 3283, 3298, 3311,3312, 3319, 3326, 
3340, 3438g, 3525, 3536a 
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Schreiden, Jacques: 2520 
Schrenk, Gottlob: 2221 
Schubert, Kurt: 807, 1164, 2012b, 2093d, 
2199, 2200, 221 Oh, 2302, 2411,2489, 2506, 
2543n 

Schuller, S.: 986 

Schurer, Emil: 25, 26, 28, 29, 30, 201, 400, 
454, 455, 456, 569, 915, 992, 1177, 1197, 
1418, 1499, 1523, 1537, 1583, 1586, 1637, 
1651, 1660, 1686, 1736, 1789g, 2174, 2294, 
2337/, 2381, 2392e, 2400a, 2343zk, 2690j, 
2702 , 2724, 2840 
Schutz, Roland: 2717 
Schuhl, Pierre-Maxime: 1674 
Schunck, Klaus D.: 988, 1008, 1009p 
Schur, Werner: 1344, 3323 
Schwab, Moise: 286 

Schwabe, Moshe: 997, 1860, 3173f, 3216 
Schwark, Jurgen: 2829 
Schwartz, Daniel R.: 828e, 1398c, 1827c 
Schwartz, Eduard: 809 
Schwartz, Jacques: 736, 1422, 1442 
SCHWARZBACH, BERTRAM E.: 3402 
Schwarzbaum, Haim: 694, 1128, 3536 
Scobie, Charles H. H.: 2720h 
Scramuzza, Vincent M.: 1465, 1482 
Seeligmann, Isac L.: 753, 1926 
Segal, A.: 2986 
Segal, I.: 3503 

Segal, Moses H.: 648, 858, 1130, 2143, 
2156 

Segert, Stanislav: 2543b 
Segre, Angelo: 1483 
Seidensticker, Philip: 2180, 2774i 
Selden, John: 2033 
Selke, Angela: 3427 
van Selms, A.: 30311 
Semper, Alfred: 919s 
Sen, F.: 371 

Sendrey, Alfred: 3266e 
Serouya, Henri: 2391, 2553 
vanSeters, John: 742 
Sevenster, Jan N.: 3117, 3231 
Seyberlich, Rose-Marie: 866, 3301 
Seyrig, Henri: 1060, 1502, 1503, 1534, 1536, 
3192 

Shachar, Arie: 3001 n, 3001 o 
Shalom, Shin: 3507 
Shamir, Moshe: 3506 
Shanks, Hershel: 3173n 
Shargel, Baila R.: 3083g, 3112h, 3511 f 
Sharvit, Baruch: 1827b, 2543 w, 2543x, 
2543 za, 2543 zc 


Shatzman, I.: 919b 

Shenkel, James D.: 775 

Sherk, Robert K.: 1206d, 2843 

Sherwin-White, Adrian N.:2846 

Shinan, Avigdor: 723k 

Shinmi, Hiroshi: 170b 

Shochat, Azriel: 432, 877, 1963, 2012 

Shotwell, James T.: 541, 744a, 1703e 

Shotwell, Willis A.: 3029 

Shuichi, Iwamoto: 170 

Shunami, Shlomo: 2 

Shutt, Robert J. H.: 76, 94, 129, 203, 383, 
478, 574, 632, 949b, 1232, 1713, 1718, 
1724, 1803mf, 1818ea, 2216d, 2754, 3109, 
3225, 3280, 3533 
Siedl, Suitbert H.: 2529 
Siegel, Jonathan P.: 626f, 661 d 
Siegert, Folker: 2931 
Siegfried, Carl: 592, 1747 
Siegmund, Albert: 3367a, 3374a 
Sievers, Joseph: 1063d, 1092mc, 1102e, 

non 

Sijpesteijn, Pieter J.: 1169g, 1635g, 1745, 
3207b 

Silva, M.: 2242ze 
Silver, Daniel J.: 707, 1934 
Simchoni (Simchowitz), Jacob N. H.: 146, 
150,408 

Simchowitz, Jacob N. H.: see Simchoni 
Simon, Jean: 364 

Simon, Marcel: 38, 902, 938, 939, 1488e, 
1803j, 2022h, 2183, 2447, 2542, 2613, 
2678, 291 lj, 3512 
Simonetta, B.: 1352, 3191 
Simons, Jan J.: 1831, 2940, 2990, 3005, 3006, 
3030 

Simonsohn, Shlomo: 354e, 3119a 
Sinko, Tadeusz: 546 
Sint, Josef A.: 1697, 2720i 
Skimina, Stanislaw: 1661, 3238, 3537 
Slaughter, Frank G.: 3479 
Sloyan, Gerard S.: 13891 
Smalley, Beryl: 3372 

Smallwood, Edith Mary: 495, 909, 1159, 
1169o, 1169x, 1189b, 1193, 1206i, 1275a, 
1364, 1383, 1393, 1397, 1417, 1427, 1429, 
1450, 1628c, 1744, 1896, 2871, 2873f, 
3112f, 3328 

Smith, David A.: 1161,2769 
Smith, Dwight Moody, Jr.: 2771 
Smith, Edgar W.: 697b 
Smith, Morton: 842, 895, 920, 921, 936, 
1038, 1803e, 1803u, 1878, 1930, 2022j, 
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2088, 2138, 2210, 2210g, 2243, 2334g, 
2362, 2363, 2434, 2445b, 2580, 2676, 
2720o, 2818c, 2825m, 291 lh, 2929, 3348 
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Smolar, Leivy: 719 
Snaith, Norman H.: 872, 1184 
Sobel, Ronald B.: 617 
Soggin, J. Alberto: 828b 
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3188, 3219u 
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982, 983b, 10091, 1039, 1040, 1084i, 1085, 
1106, 1125, 1133, 1138f, 1166a, 1167, 
1169sj, 1169va, 1196a, 1206f, 1206k, 1244, 
1261, 1265, 1265d, 1372, 1429c, 1444c, 
1593, 1635c, 1676, 1678, 1681, 1703b, 
1714, 1716, 1716a, 1716b, 1716c, 1719, 
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2705g, 2927, 2942, 3096, 3134, 3247, 
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